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IVi  liMBERs  of  the  English  Universities,  and  attached  to  their  institu- 
tions and  principles,  we  hail  with  pleasure  every  publication,  which 
tends  to  inform  the  public  of  their  pursuits  and  advantages.  We  cannot 
better  express  our  opinion  of  those  establishments,  than  by  quoting  the 
words  of  a  Mriter,  whose  experience  enables  him  to  form  a  proper 
judgment : 

"  Of  all  national  Establishments  formed  by  Piety  and  dedicated  to 
Wisdom,  none  can,  in  the  opinion  of  one  who  trusts  he  is  not  a  slave 
to  early  prejudices,  be  compared  to  the  Universities.  They  exhibit  a 
system,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  have  not  been  decreased  by 
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the  gradual  relaxation  of  the  original  austerities  of  its  foundation : 
these  have  been  succeeded  by  a  manly  liberality,  and  by  the  rational 
cultivation  of  a  more  enlar-^ed  plan  of  literary  pursuit,  inculcated 
without  that  severity  which  hardens,  and  embraced  without  that  ser- 
vility which  degrades,  the  human  mind.  The  excellence  of  these 
Establishments  does  not  depend  on  the  decision  of  the  question 
respecting  particular  modes  of  instruction  in  some  technical  branches 
of  study,  in  the  defence  of  which  a  member  of  the  University  ot 
Oxford  has  lately  displayed  a  sagacity  and  information,  worthy  the 
importance  of  his  subject :  we  may  even  admit  the  possibility  of 
further  improvements  in  lliese  seats  of  learning.  That  question  con« 
siders  these  Establishments  only  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  But  we 
will  suppose  a  young  man,  who  enters  the  University  without  being  a 
candidate  for  Academical  honors,  or  a  claimant  of  Academical  de- 
grees. These  are  indeed  professional  advantages  ;  but  gratifying  as 
they  are,  they  are  surpassed  by  the  moral  and  civil  benefits,  which  he 
may  reap  from  a  residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  will  acquire 
a  habit  of  associating  with  the  heirs  of  the  first  families  in  the  King- 
dom; he  will  learn  to  respect  the  venerable  Establishments  of  the 
Church  and  Slate ;  to  love  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and 
revere  the  religion  of  his  Fathers.  Though  he  may  not  himself  be 
fond  of  application,  he  will  profit  by  the  conversation  of  the  stu- 
dious and  contemplative ;  his  mind  will  expand  to  the  rays  of  genius. 
Ills  taste  will  be  refined,  and  his  judgment  matured.  He  will,  by 
mutual  communication,  imbibe  sentiments  of  generosity,  of  every 
thing  that  is  amiable  in  disposition,  virtuotis  in  principle,  and  bene- 
ficent in  practice.  By  collision  with  others,  he  will  wear  off  the 
asperities  of  unreflecting  presumption,  and  of  local  prejudice.  He  is 
placed  in  the  path,  whicli  leads  to  all  that  is  good  and  great  in  private 
and  in  public  life.  From  an  English  University,  he  will  derive  those 
piinciples  of  patriotism,  of  morality,  of  religion,  and  of  general  con- 
duct, which  will  enable  him  to  perform,  with  private  credit  and  public 
utility,  the  part  of  the  most  honorable  and  beneficent  character  in  the 
worhi, — an  English  gentleman."  ' 

We  have,  in  our  former  Numbers,  inserted  an  account  and  a  defence 
of  the  course  of  studies  pursued  at  Oxford.^  Mr.  Wainewright, 
in  this  publication,  conveys  a  clear  and  satisfactory  description  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits  of  Cambridge,  delivered  in  elegant  and 
nervous  style. 

In  conformity  to  the  nature  of  this  Journal,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  a  quotation  on  the  Classical  studies  of  that  University ; 
containing  an  answer  to  those,  who  represent  its  institutions  as  con- 
fined to  iMathematical  objects: 

"  it  has  been  often  asserted,  but  has  never  yet  been  proved,  that 

'  Api>cndix  to  Pr.  Valpy's  Sermons,  2  Vols.       ^  No.  XII.  p.  805. 
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classical  literature,  so  far  from  experiencing;  proper  encouragement  at 
Cambridge,  is  both  despised  and  neglected  ;  and  it  has  been  falsely 
imagined,  that  he  who  there  aspires  to  academical  distinction,  must 
relinquish  the  fairy  haunts  of  the  Muses,  and  for  ever  renounce  the 
society  of  the  poets,  the  orators,  and  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
who  had  been  tlie  companions  of  his  earlier  days,  and  were  destined, 
he  had  hoped,  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  his  maturer  years. 
We  have  ample  reason,  however,  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  pos- 
sessing a  system  of  education,  as  comprehensive  as  it  is  strict  and  ac- 
curate, and  which  at  once  excludes  a  supposition  not  less  erroneous 
than  it  is  degrading.  Whilst  tlie  student  pursues  the  sublimities,  and 
ascends  with  perseverance  the  craggy  precipices  of  modern  science, 
he  neglects  not  to  analyze  the  beauties  and  to  trace  the  paths  of 
ancient  literature.  The  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  classical  lectures 
take  place  in  every  college  throughout  that  part  of  each  term  which 
requires  residence,  and  uniform  attendance  is  enforced  with  a  proper 
degree  of  strictness.  Those  authors  are  selected  which  aflbrd  most 
scope  for  critical  remark,  and  which  at  the  same  time  are  distinguished 
by  a  display  of  the  higher  beauties  of  sentiment  and  composition. 
The  finest  plays  of  the  Greek  Tragedians,  Plato's  Dialogues,  the  His- 
tories of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Aristotle's  Poetics,  Cicero's 
philosophical  works,  and  the  two  treatises  of  Tacitus,  might  be  enu- 
merated as  some  of  the  more  usual  of  the  writings  of  antiquity 
chosen  for  this  purpose.  The  advantages  on  these  occasions  do  not 
consist  merely  in  calling  upon  the  student  to  explain  the  text  of  the 
author  then  in  use,  but  principally  in  the  opportunity  afforded  of 
hearing  the  criticisms  of  a  learned  and  judicious  preceptor,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  result  of  his  own  researches,  can  frequently  avail  him- 
self of  manuscript  observations  not  generally  accessible.  By  this 
means  it  happens,  that  scarcely  any  striking  beauties  of  expression; 
peculiarities  of  structure,  or  niceties  of  prosody,  are  suffered  to 
escape  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 

Another  instance,  in  proof  of  the  attention  which  is  required  to 
classical  pursuits,  is  afforded  in  the  examination  for  the  several 
scholarships  attached  to  every  college,  in  which,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, a  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  considered  as  more  essential 
than  skill  in  mathematics.  The  stipends  annexed  to  these  scholar- 
ships indeed  are,  generally  speaking,  but  small,  but  still  they  are 
found  by  experience  to  be  auiply  sufficient  to  attract  competitors,  and 
to  create  emulation.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  enumerate  amongst  these 
incitements,  the  excellent  institution  of  college  prizes.  Once  or  twice 
in  the  week,  during  term,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  college, 
a  particular  day  is  appointed  for  the  public  delivery  of  two  declama- 
tions by  the  undergraduates  in  rotation,  to  be  composed  in  Latin  and 
English  alternately  every  year.  ]5y  taking  opposite  sides  of  the 
question  fixed  upon  for  discussion,  a  greater  degree  of  exertion  is 
naturally  required,  the  reasoning  faculty  is  more  vigorously  excited, 
and  a  comparison  between  the  different  claimants  is  more  easily 
effected.     Nothing,   iu  truth,   can  be  more  gratifying  than  to  listen  (o 
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these  effusions  of  youthful  genius,  destined,  perhaps,  at  some  future 
period,  to  instruct  mankind  in  wisdom,  or  to  influence  their  actions 
bv  the  powers  of  eloquence. 

'  To  this  more  private  mode  of  encourasing  the  pursuit  of  classical 
literature,  I  ku^:  not  neglect  to  add  the  public  prizes  and  scholarships 
instituted  'or  the  same  purpose,  and  which,  by  beins  open  to  general 
competition,  afford  a  more  tryin?  scpue  to  the  efforts  of  literary  am- 
bition, an  I  are  on  that  account  frequently  more  productive  of  meri- 
torious eseition.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  are  the  three  medals, 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  Sir  William  Browne,  are  annually 
distributed  to  such  undergraduates  as  prove  themselves  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful claimants,  by  the  following  compositions:  1st,  The  best  Greek 
ode  in  imitation  of  Sappho  ;  2dly,  The  best  Latin  ode  in  imitation  of 
Horace ;  3dly,  The  best  Greek  a  d  Latin  epigrams  of  which  the  An- 
thologia  and  Martial  are  to  be  considered  as  the  models.  They  are 
aftervvarfls  recited  by  the  successful  candidates  in  the  Senate  House, 
before  the  members  of  the  University,  and  a  numerous  assembly  of 
visitors.  There  are  also  two  medals  annually  given  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  to  the  two  best  profic'ents  in  classical  literature 
amongst  those  who  have  just  obtained  their  first  degree.  In  the 
present  instance  there  is  an  excellent  regulation — that  no  one  shall  be- 
come a  can<lidate  for  these  prizes,  unless  he  was  included  in  the  two 
first  classes  of  honors  when  he  was  admitted  a  graduate.  A  third 
medul  has  been  added  by  the  present  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  which  is  annually  conferred  upon  the  undergraduate  who 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  the  author  of  the  best  English  poem,  com- 
posed either  in  the  lyric  or  the  heroic  measure. 

The  next  prizes,  which  merit  the  attention  of  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  system  at  Cambridge,  are  those  which  are  given  by  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  of  this  University,  to  the  authors  of  the  four 
best  Latin  prose  dissertations  ;  and  as  they  are  confined  to  those  who 
have  taken  their  first  degree,  they  contribute  to  remove  the  objection 
which  has  sometimes  been  made,  that  when  once  a  student  becomes 
a  graduate,  all  farther  incentive  to  exertion  ceases  to  exist.  The 
same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  Seatonian  prize,  for  the  best 
English  poem  on  a  sacred  subject,  which  is  restricted  to  Masters  of 
Arts." 

Our  author  is  naturaliy  partial  to  his  own  University,  and  perhaps 
not  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  plan  of  Oxford. 
TIjus  he  says  : 

"  In  the  enumeration  of  advantages  possessed  by  the  undergraduates 
of  this  University,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  one,  which  appears  to 
have  little  or  no  existence  at  Oxford — the  liberal  use  of  the  noble 
libraries,  which  add  so  much  to  the  dignity  and  reputation  of  the 
place.  Besides  the  privilege  of  access  to  the  library  attached  to  his 
own  college,  every  student  has  the  power  of  borrowing  ten  volumes 
at  one  time,  froni  the  public;  or  University  library,  by  procuring  a 
note  from  some  resident  Master  of  Arts.     This  fine  collection,   con- 
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sisting  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  ,voluraes,  comprehends  not 
only  the  accumulated  remains  of  ancient  Itarniiiir,  but  a!nio>t  every 
modern  Avork  of  any  value  or  celebrity.  The  Bodleian,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  completely  inaccessible  to  the  underjjraduates  at  Oxford  ; 
and  even  to  those  members  of  the  University  who  possess  the  liberty 
of  resortins;  to  this  splendid  library,  the  value  of  the  privilege  is 
much  diminished  by  the  singular  regulation  which  prohibits  the 
removal  of  every  book,  without  distinction,  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
building." 

The  superiority  of  the  Bodleian  to  every  other  library  in  the  king- 
dom must  be  granted.  If  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  treasures, 
which  it  contains,  induces  its  Curators  to  forbid  the  removal  of  the 
books,  private  rooms,  with  fires  and  every  convenience,  are  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  University,  who  may  send  for  any 
books,  which  they  may  have  occasion  to  peruse.  Undergraduates, 
who  wish  to  have  access  to  the  library,  are  admitted,  by  a  dispensa- 
tion obtained  at  a  trifling  expense,  to  the  free  use  of  all  the  books. 

The  liberal  rivalship  between  the  two  Universities  has  produced 
the  most  beneficial  eflfects.  This  extends  not  only  to  the  two  great 
bodies,  but  to  the  colleges  of  each.  Those  in  which  the  strictest 
discipline,  and  the  greatest  attention  to  literary  proficiency  are  ob- 
served, are  so  crowded  with  applications,  that  in  Oxford  it  is  often 
necessary  to  secure  rooms  several  years  before  admission.  In  this 
respect  we  are  compelled  to  give  the  preference  to  the  practice  of 
this  University.  No  students  are  admitted  in  any  college  unless 
they  can  be  accommodated  with  rooms  within  its  walls  ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  have  taken  their  degrees  they  are  sent  into  lodgings.  At 
Cambridge  no  students,  properly  qualified,  are  denied  admittance  on 
the  boards  and  to  the  college  lectures;  but  they  must  sleep  in  the 
town,  perhaps  for  some  years,  until  vacancies  permit  them  to  be 
indulged  with  rooms,  which  they  keep  sometimes  as  long  as  they 
please.     The  difference  in  point  of  moral  security  is  striking. 

We  do  not  hesitate?  to  assert  that  the  present  examinations  for 
degrees  in  Oxford  deserve  the  attention  of  the  sister  University.  In 
Can»bridge  a  student  may  obtain  the  highest  honors  in  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  by  Mathematics  alone,  with  a  very  slender  share  of  classical 
attainments.  In  Oxford  honors  are  conferred  on  classical  merit  with- 
out mathematics ;  and  a  separate  branch  of  laurel  is  prepared  for 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  mathematical  pursuits.  We  are 
sensible  of  the  advantage  of  mathematical  learning ;  although  we  do 
not  rest  the  powers  of  reasoning,  and  the  niceties  of  discrimination, 
exclusively  upon  it;  still  less  do  we  follow  the  celebrated  Barrow 
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,  assertion  that  it  will  make  a  man  honest  and  good.  But  we 
A  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  heads  of  Cambridge, 
/liether  a  proficiency  in  the  classics  should  not  be  comprehended  in 
the  requisites  for  an  honorable  degree.  In  this  examination,  and  in 
that  for  scholarships  and  fellowships,  a  viva  voce  construction  of  the 
classical  authors  should  be  more  frequently  adopted  in  Cambridge ; 
and  the  mode  of  written  exercises  in  prose  and  verse,  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English,  should  form  a  more  considerable  part  of  an  Oxford 
examination.  But  when  we  consider  the  gradual  and  constant  im- 
provements in  both  Universities  ;  '  when  we  recollect  that  the  pro- 
portion of  knowledge,  which  formerly  intilled  a  young  man  to  the 
lirst  rank  of  honors,  would  at  present  scarcely  secure  the  second  or 
third  ;  when  we  behold  the  influence,  which  these  increasing  advances 
to  literary  eminence  have  on  our  public  schools,  and  on  the  other 
Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  even  on  those  of  the  Conti- 
nent, we  shall  hail  with  confidence  the  hope  that  the  rising  generation 
will  come  into  the  world  with  increased  qualifications  to  adorn  it  by 
their  learning,  improve  it  by  their  example,  and  enlighten  it  by  their 
labors.  Friends  as  we  must  be  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  highly 
as  we  think  of  the  knowledge  and  zeal  of  its  present  professors,  we  can- 
not but  congratulate  the  members  of  that  Establishment  on  the  means  of 
support,  which  its  principles,  its  doctrines,  and  its  practice,  will  derive 
from  the  improving  systems  of  its  illustrious  nurseries,  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

YINDICLE  ANTIQUE. 

No.  I. 
lowARDS  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Sir  William  Temple 
justly  observed,  "  that  whoever  converses  much  among  the  old  books, 
will  be  something  hard  to  please  among  the  new."  He  assigned  as  the 
causes  of  the  decay  of  learning  in  his  time,  "  the  want  or  decay  of  favor 
in  great  Kings  and  Princes  to  applaud  it — the  employment  of  our 
nobility  in  arms  and  conquest— that  of  our  clergy  in  their  devotions, 
and  controversies — of  our  middle  ranks  in  the  pursuits  of  wealth — and 
of  the  lower  ranks  in  toil,  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence." — "  The 
vein  of  ridiculing  all  that  is  serious  and  good,  all  honor  and  virtue,  as 
well  as  learning  and  piety,  is  the  itch  of  our  age  and  climate,  and  has 

'  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  University  Scholarships  are  on  the 
point  of  being  decided  in  Oxford  by  a  public  examination,  as  they  are  in 
Cambridge.  In  the  Craven  Scholarship  this  has  been  the  case  in  the  present 
year. 
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overrun  both  the  court  and  the  stage,  enters  a  house  of  Lords  and 
Commons  as  boldly  as  a  Coffee-house,  debates  of  Council  as  well  as 
private  conversation  ;  and  I  have  known  in  my  life  more  than  one  or 
two  Ministers  of  State,  that  would  rather  have  said  a  witty  thing, 
than  done  a  wise  one  ;  and  made  a  company  laue;h,  rather  than  the 
kingdom  rejoice :  but  this  is  enough  to  excuse  the  imperfections  of 
learning  in  our  age."  The  worthy  Baronet,  himself  an  excellent 
scholar,  agrees  in  opinion  with  Alphonsus  surnamed  the  wise,  King  of 
Arragon  ;  "  That  among  so  many  things  as  are  by  Men  possessed, 
or  pursued  in  the  course  of  their  Lives,  all  the  rest  are  baubles, 
besides  old  wood  to  burn,  old  wine  to  drink,  old  friends  to  converse 
with,  and  old  Books  to  read." 

At  the  time  Sir  William  Temple  made  these  observations,  ancient 
learning  was  indeed  fast  declining  :  but  in  our  times,  ahhough  we 
still  read  the  poets  and  historians  of  antient  Greece,  the  very  memory 
of  their  philosophy  is  almost  forgotten;  and,  in  some  of  our  Universi- 
ties, students  are  taught  to  ridicule  what  their  masters  do  not  under- 
stand, as  unintelligible. 

The  writer  of  the  second  introductory  essay  to  the  supplement  to 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  setting  forth  the  excellence  of  mo- 
dern philosophy  and  improvements  in  science,  condemns  the  system 
of  antient  |)hysics  as  worthless,  and  says  that  "  Aristotle's  detiiiition 
of  motion  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  vagueness  and  obscurity  of 
his  physical  speculations.  He  calls  motion  the  act  of  a  being  in 
potvcr,  as  far  as  in  power,  words  to  which  it  is  impossible  that  any 
distinct  idea  can  ever  have  been  annexed." — "  Epicurus,"  he  soon  after 
adds,  "  defined  it  to  be  change  of  place,  which  is  no  doubt  the  sim- 
plest and  best  definition  that  can  be  given." — "  The  properties,  or  as 
they  are  called,  the  laws  of  motion,  cannot  be  derived  from  mere  de- 
finition ;  they  must  be  sought  for  in  experience  and  observation,  and 
are  not  to  be  found  without  a  diligent  comparison,  and  scrupulous 
examination  of  facts." 

The  definitions  of  Aristotle  were  for  many  ages  admired,  as  models 
of  express  and  admirable  exactness;  and  certain  it  is  that  no  philo- 
sopher of  any  age  has  taken  more  pains  to  render  his  definitions 
clear,  for  he  frequently  subjoins  illustrations  to  point  out  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  the  words  employed,  and  their  import  in  combination, 
and  this  scrupulous  attention  to  accurate  definition  pervades  the 
whole  writings  of  Aristotle.  That  of  motion  he  admits  to  be  very 
dithcult;  for  change  of  place,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words, 
he  holds  to  be  but  one  species  of  motion,  which  he  gives  as  the  last  of 
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six  enumerated  ;  and  accordingly  he  takes  great  pains  to  define  it 
as  exactly  as  possible  :  for  he  observes  that  without  motion  no  change 
takes  place  in  the  universe.  — He  characterises  the  definition  of  time 
as  equally  difficult;  and  although  he  at  first  briefly  calls  it  Kiviiaeos 
dpidfius  the  measure  of  motion,  he  fully  explains  ui  the  sequel  the 
fleeting  nature  of  time,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  forming  a  notion 
of  time  present,  as,  every  instant,  the  past  is  for  ever  gone,  and  the 
future  hath  not  yet  arrived. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  merit  of  the  definition  of 
motion,  which  to  Professor  Playfair  appears  so  irrational,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  language  in  which  it  is  given,  and  allow  to  Aris- 
totle that  to  which  every  author  is  entitled,  to  explain  his  own 
meaning. 

The  definition  occurs  near  the  beginning  of  the  third  Book,  de 
T\alura,  where,  after  stating  the  necessity  of  acquiring  distinct  ideas 
of  Motion  before  we  proceed  to  the  study  of  nature,  he  says,  Atjjpijyuevov 
(^e,  KuB'  €KaaTOv  yevos^  tov  jiev  evreXey^ei^,  rov  be  bwafxei,  —  !]  tov 
hvi'ufxei  (jvTOS  kvreXe^itia,  jj  toiovtov,  Kivrjcris  ecrriv.  In  this  definition  it 
is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  true  import  of  the  words  employed, 
in  their  usual  acceptation-  and  then  to  consider  the  definition  as  illus- 
trated by  the  context. 

'VjvreXex^ia  is  a  word  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Aristotle,  to 
express  more  accurately  than  any  single  word  in  the  Greek  language 
enabled  him  to  do,  the  tendency  to  perfection  of  the  capacity  of  pas- 
sive matter,  and  the  energy  of  active  powers.'  The  word  is  altered 
from  the  ^vrreXeyeia  of  the  antient  Pythagoreans,  and  is  more  expres- 
sive, because  the  'Ev  denotes  that  the  tendency  to  perfection,  or  the 
accomplishment  of  an  end,  is  actually  resident  in  the  being  of  which  it 
is  predicated.  A  block  of  marble  may  be  converted  into  a  fine  statue, 
and  the  statue  is  then  the  hTeXe-^^eia  of  the  passive  marble,  while  the 
labor  of  the  artist  is  the  hreXe-^eia  of  his  active  power,  an  energy  di- 
rected to  the  perfection  or  complete  formation  of  a  statue,  the  type  of 
which  already  exists  in  his  mind.  But  here  we  must  observe  that  the 
antient  philosophers  allowed  no  perfection  strictly  so  called  to  works 
of  art.     The  iiappiest  efforts  of  their  artists  they  held  to  be  incomplete. 


'  It  is  true  that  Lucian  in  his  Aixi  fiunivrw'^  introduces  the  letter  A  as  complain- 
ing that  it  has  most  iinuarrantably  been  deprived  of  its  hTi\i-)^na,  formerly  hlixi- 
X"«,  but  there  appears  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  word  was  ever  so  spelt  in 
fact.  'AxouiTf ,  9iuv»)tv<ra  Sixaarat,  ToC  ju:v  A  XiyovTOf,  afifKno  y.ov  anv  'ENAEAEXEIAN, 
ivriX.' ;(_£4av  a^iovi  Xtyjo-flaj  ■xrtfu  iravTa;  rov(  yojitorf. 
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and  these  artists  themselves  ipscribing  their  names  on  their  best  pro- 
ductions always  used  the  imperfect,  denoting  that  they  had  been 
employed  in  the  work,  but  by  no  means  had  been  able  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  Thus  the  makers  of  musical  instruments,  however  well 
they  may  have  succeeded,  do  not  call  their  work  complete,  but  each 
uses  the  word  "  faciehat,"  thus  modestly  leavuig  the  value  of  their 
performances  to  be  determined  by  others.  When  therefore  we  speak 
of  the  kvreXkyeia  ^vvajxeos  as  applied  to  passive  matter— <^e  per- 
fection of  Ca/?flCi7i/— absolute  perfection  is  not  understood— but  com- 
parative ;  for  no  work  of  art  can  possibly  be  altogether  perfect.  The 
evreXey^eia  Ai/Kx^eos  of  an  intelligent  and  active  being  may  however 
reach,  in  a  certain  sense,  absolute  perfection  ;  as  the  traveller  before 
be  sets  out  on  his  journey  is  possessed  of  the  necessary  power;  but 
when  he  has  by  exertion  actually  completed  his  journey  and  arrived 
at  his  destination,  the  act  is  perfect,  he  has  effected  his  purpose. 
The  like  may  be  said  of  the  mariner  whose  labor,  directed  by  skill, 
enables  him  to  reach  his  destined  haven ;  and  every  human  pursuit  is 
carried  on  by  this  active  energy,  or  action  of  a  being  in  power. 

^vpajius  has  many  significations.  It  is  active  power,  it  is  capacity, 
it  is  the  power  of  governing  a  state,  (for  Demosthenes  informs  us  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  prince  despising  truth  and  the  sacred  obligations  of 
an  oath  to  acquire  permanent  established  power,  Svva/^uv  /3e/3ataj/,) 
and  it  is  used  to  signify  an  army — as  Lady  Percy  uses  the  equivalent 
word  when  she  says 

"  My  hoarl's  dear  Harry 
Cast  many  a  northern  look  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  power." 
Aristotle,  ever  carefid  to  define  accurately  the  meaning  of  the  words 
he  employs,  and  their  various  acceptations,  occupies  a  whole  chapter 
in  explaining  the  philosophical  import  of  the  word  bvpa/jts,  under  the 
title  of  ^uva/jLis  TToaa^ws  Xeyercu,  so  that  wherever  it  may  be  met  with 
in  his  works  it  may  be  without  difficulty  understood.  First,  he  says  it 
is  explained  to  be  the  principle  of  motion  or  change — apx')  Kivijaeos,  rj 
fieraj^oXijs.  Sometimes  boi'tifiis  implies  capacity,  whether  of  acting  or 
suft'ering,  but  in  its  most  general  acceptation  he  says  it  is  the  principle 
of  change  :  wore  6  iciiptos  upos  ti'is  Trpurtjs  Auia^eos  av  e'ir)  'Ap-)^i)  fxera- 
fioXtKi),  ey  aXXw  >/  uXXo.  What  the  last  words  of  this  sentence  imply 
we  discover  from  the  concluding  part  of  the  definition  of  motion,  y 
TOiovTOv,  Kiyrjcrls  kanv,  where  the  toloutov  in  the  neuter  gender, 
clearly  refers  to  what  is  made  the  commencement  of  the  following 
sentence,    but  which,  we  may  infer,  ought  to  have  been  continued  in 
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one,  oIo^  rov  fxev  aWoioTov  ^H  aWoioTov — aWoiwffis.  Permutation  is 
the  change  brought  about  in  a  perniutable  body,  in  so  far  (jj  quatenus) 
as  that  change  is  actually  eft'ected,  and  without  regard  to  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  a  following  chapter  (Ub.  iii.  Physicae  Auscultationcs)he  again  ex- 
plains and  illustrates  his  definition  of  motion,  and  no  words  can  convey 
a  more  distinct  meaning  than  these,  KLrrjTiKOP  f.iev  yap  futl  TJl  ATN- 
A20AI,  Kivovv  be  7-w  'ENEPFEIN.  That  which  mai/  move  is  itj 
power — that  which  does  move  is  in  energy ;  what  then  is  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  this  definition  of  motion,  so  freely  censured  1  Is  it  not  that 
a  distinction  being  necessarily  made  throughout  all  nature  {kuO'  eKaa- 
Toy  yevos)  between  what  potentially  exists,  and  that  which  is  in  actual 
existence,  the  act  of  a  being  in  power,  that  is  motion  1  But  it  will  be 
said,  how  does  this  definition  apply  to  inanimate  bodies,  to  the  flowing 
of  rivers,  the  tumultuous  motion  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  roll- 
ing of  a  rock  down  a  precipitous  declivity  1  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
Aristotle  refers  all  motion  immediately  or  mediately  to  mind,  because 
he  teaches  that  no  inanimate  body  can  be  the  cause  of  motion  ;  and 
the  pheenomena  of  electricity  fully  establish  the  fact,  that  an  invisi- 
ble but  active  principle  pervades  all  nature,  to  whose  agency  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  all  motion  of  animals  and  things  inanimate  is  to 
be  referred.  What  this  active  principle  is  we  know  not,  for  we  cannot 
detain  it  nor  subject  it  to  the  scrutiny  by  which  we  examine  mere 
matter;  but  its  effects  are  most  evident,  and  we  may  say  with  the 
poet, — 

"  Causa  latet — Vis  est  notissima." 

One  thing  we  know,  that  this  most  powerful  and  omnipresent 
agent  is  not  mere  matter;  and  when  we  admit  this,  we  must  also 
admit  that  the  definition  of  motion  by  Aristotle  is  correct,  and  that 
it  really  is  the  act  of  a  being  in  power. 

He  says,  that,  before  we  proceed  to  the  study  of  nature,  it  is  neces- 
sary, first,  to  acquire  correct  ideas  concerning  motion,  no  change  in  the 
universe  taking  place  without  its  agency;  for  by  it  material  forms 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  our  senses,  and  again  are  resolved  into 
what  entirely  escapes  them.  In  his  book,  de  Catagoriis,  he  informs 
us  that  of  motion  there  are  six  species,  yeveais,  fdopa,  av^rjats,  fieiioais, 
aXXoi(i)(ns,  and  last  of  all,  that  which  is  commonly  recei\ed  as  the 
definition  of  motion,  yuera/3oX>)  Kara  tottov — change  of  place. 

This  division  of  the  species  of  motion  proceeds  upon  the  assumption, 
that  from  the  materia  prima,  to  us  invisible,  material  forms  come  into 
existence,  or  rather  become  perceptible  by  our  senses  ;  and  this  y^veais, 
to  which  our  word  generation  but  imperfectly  answers,  he  calls  Kivr}(ns 
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nito  rov  fit)  ovros,  vpos  ro  ov.  Motion  from  a  state  of  non-existence,  to 
actual  existence,  which  we  judge  of  by  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  The 
converse  of  this  species  of  motion  is  fdoph,  when  the  parts  of  material 
forms  are  again  resolved  into  that  from  whence  they  proceeded, 
the  vXt)  irpwrr},  and  this  he  calls  Kivqctis  ano  rov  ovros,  vpos  ru  fifj  ov, 
by  which  words  he  does  not  mean  that  any  particle  of  matter  is  anni- 
hilated ;  but,  as  has  just  been  said,  entirely  escapes  the  cognizance  of 
our  senses.  Av^?;<tis  is  perceptible  accretion  or  growth  whhout  relative 
change  of  place,  as  plants  spring  from  their  seeds  ;  and  fieiaxris  is  the 
converse,  the  gradual  diminution  of  such  substances  as  tend  towards 
their  fdopa.  'AXXo/w<ris  is  the  change  of  quality  effected  by  motion, 
the  external  form  remaining  unchanged,  as  well  as  its  local  situation, 
as  a  piece  of  wood  immersed  in  certain  waters  becomes  stone,  without 
alteration  of  form  or  change  of  place ;  and  this  is  called  /xerafioXrj  Kara 
tro'iov,  and  the  change  is  said  to  be  effected  in  the  subject,  ^  aXXoioror, 
that  is,  considering  the  change  of  quality  merely,  without  regard  to 
any  other  condition  or  accident,  as  when,  where,  &c.  The  last  spe- 
cies of  motion  is  the  fieraftoh)  cctra  tottov,  change  of  place,  which  is 
strictly  speaking  the  effect  of  motion,  but  is  commonly  received  as  a 
definition  of  motion  itself.  These  species  are  to  be  regarded  as  uni- 
versals,  for  if  we  come  to  enumerate  particular  species,  we  shall  find 
them  infinite,  which  leads  the  author  to  conclude  that  they  are  as  nu- 
merous as  the  species  of  being  ;  Kiptifreos  Kal  fjteTujSoXijs  kariv  e'ihi} 
TOcravTn,  c/'ira  tov"Ovtos. 

The  definition  of  motion  given  by  Aristotle  has  by  some  been  cen- 
sured as  unintelligible,  because  his  words  have  been  mistranslated,  when 
his  philosophical  language  was  no  longer  commonly  undertsood ;  and 
very  faulty  Latin  translations  have  been  quoted  as  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  illustrious  author.  The  learned  Benedictine,  Perionius, 
observes  concerning  this  very  definition,  "  motus  quidem  quid  sit,  si 
his  verbis  definiatur,  quibus  alii  qui  ante  me  hos  libros  transtulerunt 
definierunt,  sphinge  opus  erit  qui  illam  ejus  definitioneni  explanet. 
Quis  enim  pra^ter  admodum  paucos,  atque  eos  qui  in  barbaro  sermone 
educati  sunt,  intelligere  potest,  quid  sit  actus  entis  in  potentia,  se- 
cundum quodinpotentia  f"  Here  we  have  the  very  words  attributed  to 
Aristotle  by  Professor  Playfair,  words  which  convey  not  his  meaning, 
aird  for  which  he  is  in  no  respect  to  be  held  accountable.  And  here 
also  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  long  as  the  philosophical  language  of 
the  Stagyrite  was  understood,  so  long  was  he  regarded  as  the  first  of 
philosophers,  and  his  commentators,  as  Simplicius,  Philoponus,  and 
Ammonius,  are  easily  intelligible  ;  but  when,  upon  the  decay  of  Greek 
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literature,  Latin  translations,  and  Latin  commentaries  came  into  use, 
the  true  meaning  of  tiie  author  Mas  lost,  and  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
phy degenerated  into  what  has  been  called  the  "jargon  of  the 
schools." 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  sliow  that  the  definition  of  motion 
given  by  Aristotle  is  just  and  comprehensive,  that  his  words  are  nicely 
chosen,  and  accurately  express  his  meaning;  but  whether  that  attempt 
hath  been  successful  or  otherwise,  must  be  submitted  to  those  who 
can  read  thf*  author  in  his  own  language ;  and  of  those  the  writer  has 
met  with  none  who  complain  that  his  writings  are  unintelligible. 

While  Professor  Playfair  infers  the  vagueness  and  obscurity  of  the 
physical  speculations  of  Aristotle,  from  a  very  gross  mistranslation, 
he  eulogizes  Lord  Bacon  as  a  great  philosopher,  who  delivered  man- 
kind from  a  slavish  subservience  to  the  precepts  of  antiquity,  and 
introduced  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning,  recourse  being  con- 
stantly had  to  experience.  "  The  process  by  induction  (says  Dr. 
Picid)  is  arduous,  being  an  ascent  from  particular  premises  to  a  gene- 
ral conclusion.  The  Deity  governs  the  world  he  has  made,  by  general 
laws ;  the  effects  of  these  laws  in  particular  phaenomena  are  open  to 
our  observation,  and  by  observing  a  train  of  uniform  effects,  with  due 
caution,  we  may  at  last  decypher  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  Ihey 
are  regulated."  The  philosophy  of  Bacon,  by  particular  experiments, 
proposes  to  rise  to  general  principles ;  and  he  says  that  nature,  if  put 
to  the  torture,  may  be  brought  to  confess  many  of  her  secrets ;  but 
whether  he  means,  that  by  particular  experiments,  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature  may  be  actually  obtained  as  Dr.  Reid  has  said,  is  not 
clear.  It  is  however  certain  that  Lord  Bacon,  a  man  of  great  sagacity, 
and  much  attached  to  the  study  of  nature,  entered  upon  the  "  ad- 
vancement of  science  "  without  knowing  what  had  been  done  before 
him  ;  and  did  not  consider  that  the  accidents  of  matter  being  inhnite, 
the  results  of  our  experiments  on  matter  must  also  be  infinite,  leaving 
us  as  far  from  the  knowledge  of  general  principles,  as  when  we  com- 
menced our  pursuit. 

For  this  reason  the  ancient  philosophy  was  confined  to  universals, 
and  Pliito  advistd  his  scholars,  when  they  had  from  first  principles 
descended  through  the  higher  genera,  which  include  many  subor- 
dinate species,  down  to  the  lowest  rank  of  species — those  which  include 
only  individuals,— there  to  stop,  because  of  these  tliere  could  not  possi- 
bly be  any  science.  Ato  l^i^exP'^  ^'^^  elbiKU)TaTU)v  and  twv  yeviK(j}Ta.Tti)v 
Kuriovraa  TrapaKeXevero  v  UXutwv  naveaOai- — rh  be  aneipa  fridiv  e^v'  fi>) 
be  yap  ap  Trove  yereaOai  rovTU)V  eTnarn'ifitiP.     Porph.  Isagoge.  c.  2. 
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Lord  Bacon  was  admonished  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  when  about  to 
publish  his  cogitata  et  visa,  of  the  inutility  of  his  plan,  and  the  bad 
consequences  that  would  arise  from  its  adoption.     "  In  case  (says  Sir 
Tliomas)  we  should  concur  to  do  as  you  advise,  which  is  to  renounce 
our  common  notions,  and  cancel  all  our  theorems,   axioms,  rules  and 
tenets,  and  so  to  come  babes  ad  regnum  nature,    as  we  are  willed  in 
scripture  to  come  ad  regnum  ccelorum  ;  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
in  my  understanding  than  that  it  would  instantly  bring  us  to  barbarism, 
and,  after  many  thousands   of  years,  leave   us  more  unprovided  of 
theoretical  furniture  than  we  are  at  this  present.    For  that  were  indeed 
to  become  rasa  tabula,  when  we  shall  have  no  impression  of  any  former 
principles,  but  be  driven  to  begin  the  world  again,  to  travel  by  trials 
of  actions  and  sense,  (which  are  your  proofs  by  particulars,)  what  to 
place  in  intellectu  for  our  general  perceptions,  it  being  a  maxim  of  all 
men's  approving :  '  in  intellectu  nihil  esse,    quod  non  prius  fuit  in 
sensu.'     And  so  in  appearance  it  would  befal  us,  that,  till  Plato's  year 
be  come  about,  our  insight  in  learning  would  be  of  less  reckoning  than 
now  it  is  accounted.     As  for  that  which  you  inculcate  of  a  knowledge 
more  excellent  than  now  is  among  us,   which  experience  might  pro- 
duce, if  we  would  but  essay  to  extract  it  out  of  nature  by  particular 
probations,  it  is  no  more  upon  the  matter  but  to  incite  us  unto  that, 
which  without  instigation,  by  a  natural  instinct,   men  will  practise  of 
themselves :  for  it  cannot  in  reason   be  otherwise  thought,  but  that 
there  are  infinite  in  all  parts  of  the  world  (for  we  may  not  in  this  case 
confine  our  cogitations  within  the  bounds  of  Europe,)  which  embrace 
the  course  which  you  propose,  with  all  the  diligence  and  care  that  any 
ability  can  perform.    For  every  man  is  born  with  an  appetite  of  know- 
ledge wherewith  he  cannot  be  glutted,  but  still,  as  in  a  dropsie,  thirst 
after  more.  But  yet,  why  men  should  hearken  to  any  such  persuasions, 
as  wholly  to  abolish  these  settled  opinions,  and  general  theories  to 
which  they  have  attained,  by  their  own  and   their  ancestors'  former 
experience,  I  see  nothing  yet  alledged  to  induce  me  to  think  it. — If 
now  we  should  accord  with  you  in  opinion.   First  to  condemn  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  of  doubt  and  incertitude,  (which  you   confer  but  by 
averment)  without  other  force  of  argument,  and  then  to  disclaim  all 
our  axioms  and  maxims,  and  general  assertions  that  are  left  by  tradi- 
tion from  our  elders  to  us,  which  (for  so  it  is  to  be  pretended)  have 
passed  all  probations  of  the  sharpest  wits,  that  ever  were  abtcedarii, — 
by  the  frequent   spelling  of  particulars   to  come  to  the  notice  of  new 
generals,  and  so  afresh  to  create  new  principles  of  sciences, — the  end  of 
all  nould  be,   that  when  we  should   be  dispossessed  of  the  learning 
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which  we  have,  all  our  consequent  travel  will  but  help  us  in  a  circle 
to  conduct  us  to  the  place  from  whence  we  set  forward,  and  bring  us 
to  the  happiness  to  be  restored  in  integrum,  which  will  require  as 
many  ages  as  have  marched  before  us,  to  be  perfectly  achieved. 
And  this  I  write  with  no  dislike  of  encreasing  our  knowledge  with  new 
found  devices  (which  is  undoubtedly  a  practice  of  high  commendation) 
in  regard  of  the  benefit  they  will  yield  for  the  present,  that  the  world 
hath  ever  been,  and  will  assuredly  continue,  very  full  of  such  devisers, 
whose  industry  that  way  hath  been  very  obstinate  and  eminent,  and 
hath  produced  strange  effects  above  the  reach  and  the  hope  of  men's 
common  capacities;  and  yet  our  notions  and  theorems  have  always  kept 
in  grace  both  with  them,  and  with  the  rarest  that  ever  were  named 
among  the  learned." 

In  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  dated  Fulham,  Feb.  I9,  ]607,  his  Lord- 
ship is  informed  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  "  cast  a  censor's 
eye  upon  the  stile  and  elocution,  which,  in  the  framing  of  some  periods, 
and  in  divers  words  and  phiases,  will  hardly  go  for  current,  if  the 
copy  brought  to  me  be  just  the  same  you  would  publish."  This  let- 
ter is  not  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  English,  and  the  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Gruterus  is  not  accurate ;  it  is  however  interesting  as  it  shows 
that  Lord  Bacon  was  warned  in  good  time  of  the  consequences  to  be 
expected  from  his  system  of  induction  and  disregard  of  ancient  learn- 
ing. That  system  however  was  patronized  by  the  court,  and  James 
was  no  doubt  proud  to  have  it  believed  that  he  had  a  Chancellor 
wiser  than  Aristotle.  Grecian  philosophy  was  represented  as  useless, 
and  ontological  researches  as  visionary,  and  having  no  sure  foundation 
in  truth.  It  was  in  vain  suggested  by  a  few,  that  inductive  reas«ming 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Antients,  and  that  many  experiments  must 
have  been  tried  before  they  reached  that  comparative  perfection  of 
art  which  leaves  all  modern  efforts  so  far  behind :  the  doctrines  of 
Lord  Bacon  were  fashionable,  and  fashion  not  unfrequently  prevails 
against  truth  and  common  sense. 

When  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton published  his  Principia,  it  was  then  said  that  the  laws  of  motion 
were  discovered  on  the  principles  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  many,  the  whole  phienoniena  of  the  Universe 
were  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  new  discovery.  But  it  is 
not  a  little  singular,  that  neither  Bacon  nor  Newton  have  given  any 
general  definition  of  motion,  although  the  one  wrote  a  tract  expressly 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  other  described  to  the  world  the  laws  bv 
which  it  is  regulated.     The  terms  used  by  both  are  very  inaccurate, 
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and  the  first  law  of  motion,  as  given  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  is  so  ex- 
pressed, that  it  is  evident  he  did  not  know  the  real  import  of  the 
words  he  used.  It  was  well  observed  by  Bishop  Horsely  many  years 
ago,  that  the  words  "  status  motus,"  state  of  motion,  imply  a  direct 
contradiction  in  terms.  "  I  believe,"  (says  the  Bishop")  "that  some 
active  principle  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  as  well  as  the  com- 
mencement of  motion.  I  know  that  many  Newtonians  will  not  allow 
this.  I  believe  they  are  misled,  as  I  myself  have  formerly  been  misled 
by  the  expression  a  state  of  motion.  Motion  is  a  change  ;  a  con- 
tinuance of  motion  is  a  further  change  ;  a  further  change  is  a  repeated 
effect ;  a  repeated  effect  requires  a  repeating  cause.  State  implies 
the  contrary  of  change  ;  and  motion  being  change,  a  state  of  motion 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms."  The  reasoning  of  the  Bishop  appears 
altogether  conclusive,  and  perfectly  agrees  with  the  common  sense 
and  language  of  mankind  :  for  we  say  a  fortress  is  in  a  state  of  siege, 
but  not  that  an  army  is  in  a  state  of  march,  an  arrow  in  a  state  of 
flight,  or  a  ship  in  a  state  of  voyage.  The  vis  inerti(B  spoken  of  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  no  less  destructive  of 
meaning  than  the  state  of  motion ;  inertia  implying  a  privation  of 
actual  energy,  of  which  vis  can  never  be  the  attribute,  for  it  implies 
energy  itself,  or  power  exerted.  These  are  not  mere  verbal  criti- 
cisms, or  slight  objections  to  the  philosophy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
for  incorrect  definitions  are  fundamental  and  essential  errors  affect- 
ing every  argument  from  them  derived  ;  and  it  affords  no  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  Sir  Isaac's  principles,  that  his  mathematical  deductions 
are  correct,  for  we  daily  see  that  men  can  reason  justly  on  assump- 
tions altogether  unfounded.  It  is  true  that  in  his  later  writings  he 
appears  to  have  acquired  more  correct  ideas  of  motion ;  but  his  laws 
of  motion  which  nature  never  obeys,  are  assumptions  not  accurately 
expressed,  and  form  a  kind  of  attempt  to  show  what  would  regulate 
motion,  were  the  order  of  nature  different  from  what  it  really  is. 

Bacon's  ideas  concerning  motion  he  gives  in  a  separate  treatise,  De 
motus  variis  speciebus  ;  and  as  his  philosophy  is  confined  to  matter,  or 
the  common  phaenomena  of  nature,  his  definitions  of  motion  are  first  to 
be  considered,  as  by  it  all  changes  in  nature  are  effected.  First,  he  says, 
is  the  "  motus  ant itypice  materice,"  quae  inest  in  singulis  portionibus 
ejus,  per  quem  plane  annihilari  non  vult.  Neque  hujus  motlis  exem- 
pla  proponi  consentaneum  est.  Inest  enim  omni  corpori.'  How  mo- 
tion in  its  most  general  acceptation  should  be  defined  the  abhorrence 
of  annihilation,  the  reader  must  find  out  as  he  best  may. 

Secondly,  he  gives  as  a  species  of  motion,  nexus,  which  he  explains 
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to  be  "  motus  ne  detur  vacuum,"  wliicli  is  merely  a  subordinate  spe- 
cies of  the  /.i€ra(3o\r)  kuto.  tottov. 

Then,  says  he,  there  is  the  "  motus  libertath,  per  quern  corpora  se 
liberare  nituntur  a  pressura."  He  gives  as  instances  of  Ihis  motus 
libertatis,  water  which  reacts  upon  the  swimmer — air  upon  the  bird  in 
its  flight — and  tiie  pop-guns  of  children,  in  which  condensed  air  ex- 
pels the  pellet. 

His  fourth  species  is  motus  hijles,  which  he  says  is  the  converse  of 
motus  libertatis.  "  Aqua  si  per  corapressionera  arctetur,  recalcitrat, 
(is  not  this  a  motus  libertatis?)  el  vult  fieri  qualis  fuit,  scilicet  latior. 
At  si  interveniat  frigus  intensum  et  continu;itum,  mutat  se  sua  sponte, 
et  libenter,  in  condensationem  glaciei ;  atque  si  plane  continuetur 
frigus,  nee  a  teporibus  interrumpatur,  (ut  tit  in  speluncis,  et  cavernis 
paulo  profundioribus,)  vertitiir  in  crystallura,  nee  unquam  restituitur." 

Then  comes  the  motus  continuationis,  by  which  he  appears  to  mean 
what  we  call  the  attraction  of  cohesion  ;  and  the  sixth  species  he 
calls  ynotus  ad  lucrum  sive  motus  indigentia^  and  the  examples  show 
that  by  this  term  he  means  elective  attraction.  His  seventh  and 
eighth  species  he  calls  motus  congregationis  majoris,  and  motus  con- 
gregationis  minoris.  By  the  first  he  says  that  he  means  that  power  by 
which  heavy  bodies  fall  to  the  earth,  and  the  light  ascend,  ad  ambitum 
eoeli.  By  the  motus  congregationis  minoris,  he  says,  that  cream 
ascends  to  the  surface  of  milk,  and  the  dregs  of  wine  subside  to  the 
bottom. 

Motus  magneticus  is  the  ninth  species. 

Motus  fugae  the  tenth,  by  which  animal  excretions,  antipathies  are 
accounted  for;  and  it  may  be  suflicieut  merely  to  enumerate  the  other 
nine  species. 

Motus  assimilationis. 

Motus  excitationis. 

Motus  impressionis. 

Motus  configurationis  aut  sitfts. 

Motus  pertransitionis. 

Motus  regius  vel  politicus. 

Motus  rotationis  spontaneus. 

Motus  trepidationis,  and  finally 

Motus  exhorrentiee  Motus. 

Thus  Lord  Bacon  enumerates  nineteen  species,  without  once  inforia- 
mg  us  Aviiat  his  definition  of  motion  is;  and  he  might  easily  have  in- 
creased the  species  to  hundreils  and  thousands,  for  the  accidents  of 
motion  arc  infinite.     Let  any  unprejudiced  man,  who  understands  the 
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Greek  and  Latin  languages,  compare  the  definitions  of  motion,  and 
the  illustrations  given  by  Aristotle,  with  the  tract  written  upon  the 
same  subject  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  say  who  of  the  two  is  to  be  ac- 
cused of  "  vagueness  and  obscurity  in  his  physical  speculations." 
Let  him  try  to  express  in  other  words  the  meaning  of  Bacon,  and  see 
whether  he  can  make  out  any  distinct  definition  universally  applica- 
ble. From  the  extracts  given  above,  the  reader  will  see  that  he 
assumes  the  compressibility  and  elasticity  of  water,  as  its  proper 
qualities,  and  enumerates  certain  effects  of  motion  as  its  species.  He 
will  also  see,  upon  an  examination  of  his  Morks  called  philosophical, 
no  trace  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  antient  philosophy  beyond  a 
smattering  of  mythology,  which  he  dignifies  with  the  title  of  "  Wisdom 
of  the  Antient s  ;  "  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  for  with  the  exception  of  one  trite 
line  from  Homer,  introduced  as  complimentary  to  himself,  there  is 
noibing  of  the  language  in  his  works. 

He  knew  that  certain  logical  works  of  Aristotle  are  styled  organura, 
and  he  gave  the  title  of  novum  organmn  to  his  treatise,  in  which  he 
proposes  his  improvement  in  the  manner  of  carrying  on  philosophical 
investigation  ;  a  work  so  much  admired  by  Dr.  R.eid,  that  he  said  "  he 
was  apt  to  measure  a  man's  understanding  by  his  estimation  of  the 
worlds  of  Bacon."  He,  with  many  other  modern  writers,  seems  to 
think  that  men  did  not  reason  justly,  nor  try  experiments,  till  Bacon 
pointed  out  the  way ;  and  by  many  it  is  believed  that  he  condemned 
the  antient  philosophy,  because,  after  making  himself  fully  acquainted 
with  it,  he  had  discovered  its  defects.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
the  arts  were  in  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  a 
perfection  to  which  frequently  repeated  experiments  must  have  been 
necessarj' ;  and  the  writings  of  the  peripatetic  philosophers  bear  wit- 
ness how  accurately  they  reasoned.  It  has,  however,  been  the  lot  of 
those  illustrious  men  to  be  censured  and  despised  when  they  are  no 
longer  understood ;  for  while  their  writings  were  distinctly  compre- 
hended, their  fame  remained  in  meridian  lustre,  and  was  only  eclipsed 
when  men  had  arrived  at  what  Plato  calls  that  "  grievous  ignorance 
which  imagines  itself  the  perfection  of  wisdom."  'A/uadla  fxaXa  x«- 
\c;rj7,  hsKoida  eivai  /ueyltrrT]  (j)p6vri(ns.  We  shall  in  vain  inquire  for 
any  sckolar  who,  understanding  the  works  of  the  antient  philosophers, 
does  not  admire  them,  while  on  the  contrary  those  who  ridicule  their 
pWosophy  afford  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  they  make  them- 
selves merry  for  want  of  that  information  which  would  not  fail  to 
ensure  their  respect.  When  we  contemplate  -the  numerous  writings 
NO.  XXXI.  CI.  J  I.  VOL.  XVI.  B 
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on  metaphysics  and  philosophy  that  have  succeeded  one  another  in 
rapid  successiou  since  we  have  lost  sight  of  our  antient  guides — the 
continual  attempts  to  arrive  at  fixed  principles  which  as  continually 
fail,  we  cannot  rationally  indulge  in  the  hope  that  we  are  in  the  right 
path  that  leads  to  the  acquirement  of  true  science.  It  was  the  great 
study  of  the  antient  philosophers  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood, 
but  no  part  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  is  now  more  ridiculed  than 
his  Analytics,  which  teach  the  rules  of  just  reasoning  by  the  syllogism, 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  inventor.  Of  this  work,  se 
closely  expressed  that  the  illustrations  of  commentators  are  for  the 
most  part  necessary  to  explain  the  true  meaning,  Dr.  Reid  undertook 
to  vuj-ite  an  analysis ;  a  very  hopeless  task,  in  which  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  utterly  failed.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this 
writer,  although  a  man  of  great  probity,  very  freely  censures  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Stagyrite,  and  then  admits  that  he  had  neither  read  them 
fully  over,  nor  understands  them.  "  His  writings,"  says  the  Doctor, 
"  carry  too  evident  marks  of  that  philosophical  pride,  vanity,  and 
envy,  which  have  often  sullied  the  character  of  the  learned.  He  de- 
termines boldly  tilings  above  all  human  knowledge  ;  and  enters  upon 
the  most  difficult  questions,  as  his  pupil  entered  upon  a  battle,  with 
full  assurance  of  success.  He  delivers  his  decisions  oracularly  and 
without  any  fear  of  mistake.  Rather  than  confess  his  ignorance,  he 
hides  it  under  hard  words  and  ambiguous  expressions,  of  which  his 
commentators  may  make  what  they  please.  There  is  even  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  wrote  often  with  affected  obscurity,  either  that  the  air 
of  mystery  might  procure  great  veneration,  or  that  his  books  might 
be  understood  only  by  the  adepts  who  had  been  initiated  in  his 
philosophy.  The  faults  we  have  mentioned  are  such  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  man  who  had  the  daring  ambition  to  be  transmitted  to 
all  future  ages,  as  the  prince  of  philosophers,  as  one  who  had  carried 
^ery  branch  of  human  knowledge  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  who  was 
not  very  scrupulous  about  the  means  he  took  to  obtain  his  end." 
Jhiii  censure  can  neither  be  regarded  as  candid,  liberal,  nor  fair,  in  a 
man  who  thus  expresses  himself  in  another  part  of  his  work.  "  In 
attempting  to  give  some  account  of  the  analytics  and  topics  of  Aris- 
t(itle,  ingenuousness  requires  me  to  confess,  that  though  I  have  often 
purposed  to  read  the  whole  with  care,  and  to  understand  what  is  intelli- 
gible, yet  my  courage  and  patience  always  failed  before  1  had  done. 
Why  should  I  throw  away  so  much  time  and  painful  attention  upon  a 
thing  of  so  little  real  use  I " 

"  If  I  had  lived  in  those  agesy  when  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle's 
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"  Organon  "  entitled  a  man  to  the  highest  rank  in  philosophy,  am- 
bition might  have   led  me  to  bestow  upon  it  some  years  of  painful 
study,  and  less  I  conceive  would  not  be  sufficient.     Such  reflections 
as  these  always  got  the  better  of  my  resolution,   when  the  first  ardouT 
began  to  cool.     All  I  can  say  is,  that  1  have  read  some  parts  of  the 
different  books  with  care,   some  slightly,  and  some,  perhaps,   not  at 
all.     I  have  glanced  over  the  whole  often,   and   when   any   thing  en- 
gaged my  attention,  have  dipped  into  it  till  my  appetite  was  satisfied. 
Of  all  reading  it  is  the  most  dry  and  painful,   employing  an  infinite 
labour  of  demonstration   about  things   of  the  most  abstract  nature, 
dehvered  in  a  laconic  style,  and  often  I  think  with  affected  obscurity ; 
and  all  to  prove  general  propositions,  which  when  applied  to  particu- 
lar instances,   appear  self-evident."    These  extracts  from  Dr.  Reid's 
Analysis  of  the  Logic  of  Aristotle,  are  very  interesting,  as  they  show 
the  gross  injustice  practised  in  our  times  towards  the  illustrious  dead 
of  former  ages.     The  late   Lord    Kainies,   it  appears,  applied  to  Dr. 
Reid  for  an  account  of  the  Logic  of  Aristotle,   to  form  an  appendix 
to  one  of  his   Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  ;    and  how  the  Doctor 
executed  his  task — and  how  far  he  was  qualified  to  undertake  it,   the 
preceding  passages   show.     His   Lordship,    however,   was  anxious  to 
estabUsh  the  superiority  of  modern  learning  and  modern  philosophy ; 
and  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  not  very  desirous  of  a  favourable 
report  of  the  peripatetic  logic,  he  applied  for  information,  not  to  those 
who  had  studied  and  really  understood  the  works  of  Aristotle,  for  then 
he  might  have  properly  consulted  Harris  or  Monboddo,  but  to  Dr, 
Reid,  who  admits  that  he  believes  it  would  cost  him  the  study  of  years 
to  comprehend  the   "  organon,"  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible.     Now  this 
"  organon  "  forms  but  the  introduction   to  the  Philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle, and  gives  the  rules  by   which  in   his  philosophical  writings  he 
distinguishes  between  truth  and  falsehood.     The  import  of  the  words 
used,  being  first  accurately  explained,  these  rules  are  delivered  in  the 
most  concise  manner,   so  that  amplification  is  necessary  to  those  who 
enter  upon  the   study   to  render  them  intelligible :   but  it  is  not  true 
that  he  uses  hard  words  and  ambiguous  expressions,   of  which  his 
interpreters  can  make  tuhat   they  please  ;  for  when  those  who  have 
studied  the   "  organon "  proceed  lo  the  study   of  his   philosophical 
works,  they  find  in  every  page  practical  illustrations  of  the  rules  of 
the  organon,  which   prove   that   the  illustrations  of  the  Alexandrian 
commentators   on    that   work    are    in   every   respect   just   and    well 
founded. 
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That  tlie  "  organon "  was  so  concisely  expressed  as  to  require 
illusfration,  Aristotle  himself  informs  his  pupil  Alexander,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  wonder  that  Dr.  Reid  should  complain  of  the  study 
as  dry ;  but  when  he  adds  that  a  great  labour  of  demonstration  is 
used  to  prove  general  propositions,  which  when  applied  to  particular 
instances,  appear  self-evident,  he  admits  the  intelligibility  of  the 
work,  and  unintentionally  pays  the  highest  compliment  to  the  inventor 
of  the  syllogism,  whose  object  it  was  to  render  what  at  first  appears 
doubtful,  by  a  short  and  conclusive  train  of  reasoning  self-evident. 
In  no  age  of  the  world  did  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle's  organon  in- 
title  a  man  to  the  highest  rank  in  philosophy  ;  that  knowledge  merely 
qualified  him  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  philosophy,  when  he  might 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  prosecute  the  studies,  that  to  the  author  of 
the  Analysis  appeared  so  dry  and  painful.  Doubtless  the  study  of 
Homer  and  Demosthenes  must  prove  dry  and  painful  to  those  who 
are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  ;  for  the 
accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  composition  only  become  apparent  to 
those  who  by  patient  study  have  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  the 
language,  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the 
authors.  But  no  Greek  scholar  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  study- 
ing the  "  organon  "  with  the  assistance  of  Porphyry,  Ammonius,  and 
Philoponus,  will  complain  of  it  as  unintelligible  ;  and  a  farther  ac- 
quaintance with  the  writings  of  the  author,  will  convince  the  most 
sceptical  reader  that  his  terms  are  express,  and  well  chosen.  If  it 
be  true  that  in  order  to  understand  the  writings  of  Euclid  and  Archi- 
medes there  is  need  of  illustrations  and  diagrams  to  enable  the  learner 
to  discover  the  sense — if  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  poets,  rhetori- 
cians, and  historians,  much  attention  be  necessary  in  order  to  dis- 
cover their  excellence  and  beauty — how  shall  any  man,  confessing 
that  he  has  never  studied  attentively  the  works  of  Aristotle,  pretend  to 
decide  upon  their  merits,  or  give  an  analysis  of  that  which  he  con- 
fesses he  does  not  understand  ? 

In  common  with  his  countrymen  who  have  written  on  the  subject 
of  modern  motiiphysics,  Dr.  Reid  thinks  but  lightly  of  definitions  ; 
and  says  that  Aristotle's  have  exposed  him  to  much  censure  and  ridi- 
cule ;  "yet,"  he  adds,  "  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  things  which  need 
definition,  and  admit  of  it,  his  definitions  are  commonly  judicious 
and  accurate  ;  and  had  he  attempted  to  define  such  things  only,  his 
enemies  had  wanted  great  matter  of  triumph.  I  beUeve  it  may  like- 
wise be  said  in  his  favor,  that  until  Locke's  essay  was  written^  there 
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vas  nothing  of  iir^portance  delivered  by  philosophers,  with  regard  to 
definitioa,  beyond  what  Aristotle  has  said  upon  the  subject."  From 
this  passage  it  would  appear  that  Dr.  E,eid  believed  Aristotle  to  have 
attempted  express  definitions  of  the  infinite^  the  cnrelpa ;  but  this  he 
did  not  do,  because  he  tells  us  that  however  far  we  extend  our  in- 
quiries in  subjects  infinite,  there  must  ever  be  something  ulterior,  and 
of  such  subjects  we  can  have  no  perfect  science.  "  Aristotle,"  says 
Dr.  Reid,  "  considers  definition  as  a  speech  declaring  what  a  thing  is. 
Every  thing  essential  to  the  thing  defined,  and  nothing  more,  must  be 
contained  in  the  definition.  Now  the  essence  of  a  thing  consists  of 
these  two  parts :  first,  what  is  common  to  it  with  otlier  things  of  the 
same  kind  ;  and  secondly,  what  distinguishes  it  from  other  things  of 
the  same  kind."  According  to  this  definition  of  the  essence  of  a 
thing,  we  know  that  essence,  when  we  know  \\s  genus  and  species  ;  and 
this  Dr.  Reid  says  "  he  takes  to  be  the  substance  of  Aristotle's  system, 
and  probably  the  system  of  the  Pythagorean  school  before  Aristotle, 
concerning  definition."  Let  us  suppose  a  trial  made  of  the  Doctor's 
definition  of  the  essence  of  a  thing — let  Linnaeus  furnish  the  generic 
and  specific  characters  of  a  plant,  and  see  whether  from  these  we 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  what  the  essence  of  that  plant  is  ;  or  even 
gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  its  properties.  Let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  in  this  case  the  genus  and  species  of  a  tree,  for  example,  merely 
refer  to  its  external  form  and  character.  Before  we  can  give  an  accu- 
rate definition  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  this  tree,  we  have  to  put 
many  questions.  Is  it  tall  or  short,  young  or  old,  hard  or  soft,  gross 
or  slender,  crooked  or  straight,  with  many  branches  or  few  ?  &c.  But 
an  answer  to  each  and  all  of  these  questions,  will  not  inform  us  of 
the  real  essence  of  the  tree  ;  nor  did  the  antients  ever  assert  that  the 
mind  of  man  in  his  present  slate  can  comprehend  it.  Indeed  Dr. 
Reid  says,  but  two  pages  after  he  has  given  this  definition  of  the 
essence  of  a  thing,  "  what  the  logicians  have  said  about  the  definition 
of  a  thing,  if  it  have  any  meaning,  is  above  my  comprehension.  All 
the  rules  of  definition  agree  to  the  definition  of  a  word :  and  if  they 
mean  by  the  definition  of  a  thing,  the  giving  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  nature  and  essence  of  any  thing  that  exists,  this  is  impossible, 
and  is  the  vain  boast  of  man  unconscious  of  the  weakness  of  human 
understanding."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  boast  was 
never  made. 

What  then  are  the  rising  generation  to  believe  ?  Are  they  to  reject 
the  philosophy  and  learning  of  the  antients  as  worthless  and  unmean- 
ing, upon  the  testimony  of  those  who  avow  that  they  have  never  read 
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their  writings,  and  regard  all  those  as  visionaries,  who  study  and  ad- 
mire the  more,  the  more  fully  they  comprehend  1  Is  it  fair,  is  it  con- 
sistent with  the  common  principles  of  justice,  that  gentlemen  habited 
in  gowns,  and  presiding  over  the  education  of  youth  in  our  universi- 
ties, should  dare  to  represent  that  as  unintelligible  which  they  have 
never  studied,  and  to  represent  that  as  exploded,  of  which  they  know 
not  the  merits  ?  The  subject,  however,  deserves  the  close  attention  of 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  for  in  that 
consists  the  only  real  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  life  ;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
antient  and  modern  learning  hereafter. 


PASIGRAPHY. 


1  HE  sensations  and  reflections  formed  in  our  own  minds,  we  com- 
municate by  means  of  oral  sounds ;  to  represent  these  to  the 
eye,  and  enable  others  to  imitate  them,  is  the  object  of  wri- 
ting. 

Can  means  be  devised  to  abridge  the  middle  step  in  this  process"? 
Is  it  possible  to  invent  signs,  characterising  not  sounds,  but  the  very 
ideas  themselves  of  which  sounds  are  the  representations  ? 

If  such  an  art  can  be  perfected,  it  will  possess  important  advantages 
over  alphabetical  writing.  By  its  aid,  all  the  sons  of  men,  whatever 
may  be  their  maternal  tongue,  may  communicate  among  one  another : 
their  thoughts  will  be  conveyed  more  vividly,  more  fiiithfully,  and 
more  precisely;  but  above  all,  the  judgment  of  each  individual  will 
be  formed  with  less  liability  to  error,  than  when  guided  by  informa- 
tion derived  through  the  present  medium. 

That  the  Chinese  mode  of  writing  proceeds  on  this  plan  of  i-epre- 
scnting  ideas,  not  words,  is  well  known.  On  th«  arrival  of  Lord 
Macartney's  embassy  at  Pulo  Condore,  the  chief  of  that  island  re- 
ceived his  visitors  in  a  room,  which  was  observed  to  be  covered  with 
columns  of  Chinese  writing ;  but  the  Chinese  interpreter  on  board  did 
not  understand  one  word  of  the  spoken  language  of  the  islanders. 
On  their  writing  it  down  in  Chinese  characters,  it  became  instantly 
intelligible  to  him,  "  and  the  fact  was  clearly  ascertained,"  as  Sir 
George  Staunton  expresses  it,  *'  that  these  characters  have  an  equal 
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advantage  with  Arabic  numerals,  of  which  the  figures  convey  the  same 
meaning  wherever  known,  wliereas  the  letters  of  other  languages 
denote  not  things,  but  elementary  sounds,  which  form  words,  or  more 
complicated  sounds,  conveying  difierent  ideas  in  different  languages, 
though  the  form  of  their  alphabet  be  the  same."  In  almost  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Chinese  seas,  we  are  indeed  told  that  this 
written  character  is  understood,  tliough  not  their  oral  language. 

Some  benefit,  no  doubt,  might  arise  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  Chinese  process,  and  on  some  occasions,  perhaps,  in  borrowing 
from  it;  but  we  have  already  sufficient  information  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  system  cannot  be  copied  with  advantage  by  another 
nation.  It  is,  we  find,  the  study  of  a  life  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  all  their  written  characters.  Though  the  tongue  itself  is  mono- 
syllabic, and  possesses  but  about  fifteen  hundred  distinct  sounds,  yet 
when  written,  it  requires  at  least  sixty  thousand  characters  j  some 
say,  eighty  thousand.  On  the  formation,  changes  and  allusions  of 
these,  thousands  of  volumes  have  been  written:  not  above  half  a 
dozen  characters  are  formed  of  a  single  line,  but  most  of  them  of  many  ; 
a  few,  of  so  many  as  seventy  different  strokes.  Some  of  these  charac- 
ters of  which  we  happen  to  be  informed,  seem  whimsical ;  others,  per- 
fectly arbitrary  ;  and  hardly  any  deserving  of  imitation.  For  instance, 
the  verb  "  to  run,"  is  composed  of  two  characters,  that  of  "  wrap- 
ping," and  that  of  "  feet."  When  this  compound  character  was  adopt- 
ed, its  inventors  probably  went  barefoot,  and  when  running,  to  pre- 
vent accidents  to  the  feet,  were  in  the  habit  of  folding  them  in  hide, 
felt,  cloth,  or  some  other  rude  succedaneum  for  a  shoe.  "  Night "  is 
typified  by  three  characters;  1.  that  of  darkness;  2.  the  action  of 
covering;  3.  man.  But  surely  this  definition  is  not  sufficiently  accu- 
rate. All  nights  are  not  dark  :  night  covers  not  man  alone,  but  all 
nature :  a  man  may  be  in  the  dark  by  day,  as  well  as  night. — This 
definition  depicts  the  night,  no  more  than  it  does  blind-man's-buff: 
one  more  simple,  and  more  true,  might  have  been  formed,  it  would 
seem,  by  subjoining  to  the  generical  sign  for  time,  their  type  for  the 
sun,  with  a  negation. — Again;  to  express  "  marriage,"  a  character  is 
employed,  compounded  of  two,  representing  "  wine,"  and  "  a  seal ;" 
because  the  wine  presented  on  that  occasion  by  the  bridegroom  to  the 
bride,  is  considered  as  the  seal  of  their  union.  Many  seem  perfectly 
capricious.  "  To  laugh,"  is  expressed  by  two  characters  signifying  a 
bamboo  and  heaven.  «'  A  prison,"  by  three,  signifying  a  dog,  a 
word,  and  again,  a  dog.  In  order  to  compreliend  the  meaning  of  a 
compound  Chinese  character,  that  of  its  several  component  parts 
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must  of  course  be  first  sought ;  but  after  this  knowledge  is  acquired, 
the  sense  is  sometimes  so  hid  in  metaphor,  and  in  allusions  to  particu- 
lar customs,  or  ways  of  thinkinir,  that  the  meaning  may  yet  remain  in 
obscurity-'  In  ihe  study  of  Chinese  writings,  the  judgment  must  be 
guided  by  attention  to  the  manners,  customs,  laws,  and  opinions  of 
the  Chinese,  and  to  the  events  and  local  circumstances  of  their  coun- 
try.^ By  the  most  competent  judge  of  the  subject  now  living,  we  arc 
indeed  expressly  told  that  in  the  Chinese  writing,  "  the  practice  is  no 
less  inconvenient  and  perplexing,  than  the  theory  is  beautiful  and  inge- 
nious. "^  To  deserve  the  appellation  of  universal,  a  language  should 
steer  clear  of  all  allusion  to  customs,  local  or  temporary,  and  each  ternj 
should  present  to  all  men  a  meaning  definite,  and  of  itself  in- 
telligible. 

To  revert  to  our  European  notions  of  Pasigi-aphy,  among  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first  writer  to  whom  the  utility  of  such  an  art  has  oc- 
curred, is  the  great  Chancellor  Bacon.  In  his  '*  Instrument  of  Dis- 
course," he  says,  "  it  is  possible  to  invent  such  signs  for  the  com- 
munication of  our  thoughts,  that  people  of  ditfereut  languages  may  by 
this  means  understand  each  other;  and  that  each  may  read  imme- 
diately in  his  own  language,  a  book  which  shall  be  written  in  ano- 
ther.— As  money  may  be  struck  of  other  materials  an  well  as  of 
gold  and  silver,  it  is  possible  likewise  to  discover  other  signs  of  things 
as  well  as  letters  and  words."  The  advantages  likely  lo  result  from  such 
a  discovery,  the  means  of  attaining  it,  and  the  difficulties  impeding  its 
execution,  also  struck  the  inquiring  and  sagacious  mind  of  Descartes. 
In  his  printed  correspondence  he  speaks  of  the  necessary  primitives 
to  be  employed  in  such  a  language,  and  on  their  signs.  If  by  meditating 
on  the  subject  of  our  thoughts,  the  order  in  which  they  arise,  and  pro- 
duce others,  could  be  distinguished,  the  due  ;nicces^>ion  of  these  could 
be  arranged  with  the  same  simplicity  as  the  notation  of  numbers.  In 
a  single  day,  a  man  may  acquire  all  the  terms  of  numeration  in  a  fo- 
reign tongue,  however  remote  in  sound  from  his  own.  If  ihe  same 
order  were  discoverable  in  the  arrangement  of  all  other  subjects  of 
thinking,  it  is  evident  that  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expres3ed 
might  be  learned  with  equal  facility.  The  philosophy  which  may 
thus  decompound,  simplify,  and  filiate  our  ideas,  and  v/hich  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  formation  of  this  universal  language,  he  is  disposed  to 

'  Barrow's  Travels  in  China,  ch.  vi.  p.  254. 

^  Staunton's  Chinese  Embassy,  III.  5. 

3  Laws  of  China,  translated  by  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  Pref.  p.  14. 
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think  may  be  found  out,  and  that  therefore  the  art  itself  is  attainable. 
Were  the  human  race  to  receive  this  benefit,  any  peasant,  he  thinks, 
might  then  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  on  truth  in 
general,  than  at  present  is  in  the  power  of  a  philosopher: — cujus  be- 
neficio,  rusticus  quispiam  de  rerum  veritate  posset  melius  judicare 
quam  jam  philosophus  ^liquis.' 

The  earliest  pasigraphical  attempt,  of  which  any  memory  is  pre- 
served, was  made  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit  residing  at  Rome  in  1653.  For 
its  preservation  we  are  indebted  to  Kaspar  Schott,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Wurtzburg  in  1666.  Though  the  latter  was  of  the  same 
religious  order,  and  was  at  Rome  in  tiae  same  year,  he  professes  his 
ignorance  of  the  author's  name.  By  his  scheme,  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
duce all  words  to  genera  and  species,  and  to  express  them  by  nume- 
rals: Roman  numerals  denoting  the  genus,  Arabic,  the  species.  The 
next  in  order  of  time,  was  the  production  of  a  physician  at  Mentz, 
John  Joachim  Becher,  and  published  at  Frankfort  in  166].  The 
plan  in  each  of  these  is  adapted  to  the  Latin  language :  Becher  in- 
deed merely  proposes  the  substitution  of  a  numeral  for  each  Latin 
word  in  the  Dictionary,  prefixing  the  same  numeral  to  the  word  of 
similar  meaning  in  every  other  language.  In  order  to  distinguish  the 
inflections  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs,  to  each  number  expressing  the 
word,  he  subjoins  another  number  separated  from  the  first  by  a  colon, 
and  expressing  the  particular  inflection  in  which  it  is  meant  to  be 
employed.  For  the  nominative  singular,  for  instance,  he  subjoins,  J. 
for  the  genitive,  2.  for  the  dative,  3.  &c.  The  indicative  mood,  pre- 
sent tense,  singular  number,  first  person,  of  the  verb  active,  is  distih- 
tinguished  by  13,  &c.  In  all,  173  numbers.  A  Latin  dictionary  is  to 
be  provided,  in  which  all  words,  as  they  stand  in  alphabetical  order, 
are  to  be  distinguished  by  a  number:  another  list  is  to  be  prepared 
for  every  other  language,  into  which  the  same  number  that  is  prefixed 
to  the  word  of  similar  import  in  the  Latin  dictionary,  is  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  each  word.  In  writing,  the  number  alone  is  to  be  employed  ; 
but  if  a  noun,  verb,  or  adverb,  with  the  number  expressing  the  case, 
number,  gender,  degree  of  comparison,  mood,  tense,  &c. ;  and  the 
meaning  of  each  word  is  then  to  be  sought  in  the  list  appropriate  to 
each  language. 

One  of  the  advantages  attributed  by  the  author  to  his  scheme  is, 
that  by  an  agreement  between  two  correspondents,  to  change  arbitra- 
rily the  signification  of  each  of  the  numerals,  a  cypher  difiicult  to 

.'  Cartesius  :  Epistolfe  omnes,  p.  t.  Ep.  3,  ad  Mersennum,  p.  313— 317. 
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discover  may  be  established.  Perhaps  the  whole  scheme  may  rather 
be  viewed  as  a  cypher,  than  as  a  successful  step  in  Pasigraphy.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  iracri  ypafeiv,  but  properly,  intelligible  to  those  only  who 
read  Latin,  and  built  entirely  on  the  syntax  of  that  language.  For 
example,  159  stands  for  the  SJipine  in  um  ;  and  ]60,  for  the  supine 
iu  u.  The  structure  of  sentences  cannot  in  two  languages  be  exactly 
alike,  any  more  than  the  number  and  meaning  of  words  ;  in  parti- 
cular, not  of  the  particles,  on  which  the  whole  construction  and  sense 
of  each  sentence  depends,  Becher's  scheme  must  therefore  be  viewed 
merely  as  a  substitution  of  numbers  for  Latin  words,  and  holds  out  no 
advantage  sufficient  to  compensate  the  enormous  trouble,  of  a  double 
search  at  least,  for  every  single  word,  written  and  read.  Such  as  it  is, 
however,  the  scheme  was  attempted,  in  1805,  to  be  revived,  for  want 
of  better  employment,  by  some  persons  composing  what  they  were 
pleased  to  style,  a  Celtic  academy,  at  Paris. — For  Latin,  as  might  be 
expected,  these  Celtic  gentlemen  recommend  the  adoption  of  French, 
the  preparation  of  dictionaries  in  their  own  tongue,  and  in  all  others, 
with  the  numbers  to  each  word  in  French,  and  to  the  corresponding 
word  in  foreign  tongues,  precisely  on  the  plan  of  Beclier. 

In  the  year  of  Becher's  publication,  George  Delgarrae,  an  English- 
man, entered  on  the  same  career.  His  work  was  printed  in  London 
under  the  title  of  "  The  art  of  Signs,  or  a  Universal  Character  and 
Philosophical  Language,  by  means  of  which,  men  of  the  most  diffe- 
rent idioms  may  in  the  space  of  two  weeks  learn  to  communicate, 
whether  by  word  of  mouth  or  writing  all  their  thoughts,  as  clearly  as 
in  their  mother  tongue."  This  work,  which  we  have  never  seen,  also 
adopts  numerical  figures,  as  signs  of  words.  One  of  the  twenty-two 
folio  volumes  of  which  Athanasius  Kircher,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  the 
author,  and  published  at  Rome  in  1653,  is  entitled,  "  Polygraphia, 
scu  Artificium  hnguarum,  quocum  onmibus  totius  mundi  populis  poterit 
quisquam  correspondere."  Still  another  Jesuit,  Pere  Besnier,  published 
at  Paris  in  1 67^,  a  work  entitled,  "  La  Reunion  des  Langues,  ou  I'art  de 
les  apprendre  toutes,  par  une  seule."  Joachim  Frisichius,  a  Professor 
in  the  Gymnasium  at  Riga,  appears  to  have  been  employed  about  the 
same  time  in  a  similar  attempt,  of  which  a  specimen  was  printed  at 
Thorn,  in  l6"81.  But  he  who  appears  to  have  been  most  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  and  discovery  of  this  art,  was  the  famous  Leibnitz.  From 
the  year  l66"(>,  when  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  printed  his 
Disscrtatio  de  arte  combinatori^,  till  the  year  1714,  two  years  aiite- 
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cedent  to  his  death,  there  remains  evidence  of  his  retaining  the  per- 
suasion of  the  practicabiUty  and  the  utility  of  this  art.  During  a 
space  of  nearly  half  a  century,  he  recurs  to  this  favorite  subject  in 
his  correspondence,  regretting  latterly  his  want  of  time  and  of  as- 
sistance to  complete  this  grand  design.  An  analysis  of  the  subjects 
of  our  ideas  must,  according  to  his  opinion,  precede  the  formation  of 
a  universal  language  ;  an  intellectual  alphabet,  "  Alphabetura  cogi- 
tationum  hunianarura,"  must  be  constructed,  and  then  symbols  de- 
vised, representing  objects  of  sight  by  some  of  their  prominent  parts  ; 
things  not  objects  of  sight,  by  some  visible  objects  having  relation  to 
them :  the  inflections  of  words  and  particles,  to  be  noted  by  arbitrary 
connecting  signs.  By  these  means  may  be  obtained  a  character,  which 
may  effect  for  speech  in  general,  what  is  now  effected  in  algebra  and 
arithmetic,  by  signs  and  cyphers.  Such  a  work  he  thought  might  be 
accomplished  by  a  few  literary  men  in  the  compass  of  five  years.  By 
this  invention,  the  mental  faculties  might  be  as  much  aided,  as  the  eye 
is  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  telescope.  All  the  other  powers 
of  man,  he  says,  may  be  perverted  and  misapplied,  but  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  and  right  judgment  can  be  directed  only  to  useful  pur- 
poses. A  third  part  of  our  lives  might  be  saved  by  such  an  art,  as 
we  employ  that  portion,  at  least,  in  the  acquisition  of  languages. 

In  October,  1814,  five  lectures  on  the  pasigraphic  art,  were  de- 
livered at  Vienna  by  J.  M.  Schmid,  a  Professor  in  the  Bavarian  Uni- 
versity of  Dilingen.  Of  three  of  these,  the  substance  is  contained  in 
a  small  pampiilet  printed  in  March  1815,  at  Dilingen,  under  the  title 
of  "  Magazin  fiir  algemeine  sprache  ;  "  which  the  professor  announces 
his  design  of  continuing  periodically,  dedicating  it  principally  to  the 
reception  of  papers  on  this  art.  When  the  second  number  of  this 
magazine  appeared,  we  are  not  apprised  ;  but  a  third  was  printed  in 
March  of  last  year,  in  which  a  fourth  number  is  promised  in  August, 
and  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  five  in  each  succeeding  year. 
Of  these  the  first  and  third  numbers,  are  all  we  have  yet  had  the 
good  fortune  to  receive. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  commences  with  observing,  that  we  all 
employ  our  thoughts  on  the  same  objects ;  the  laws  governing  our 
modes  of  thinking  are  substantially  and  unalterably  the  same ;  our 
sensations  alike ;  no  essential  difference  in  the  organs  of  speech ; 
and  yet,  within  two  days'  journey,  it  often  happens  that  no  one  man 
comprehends  another's  speech.  Though  the  observers,  the  mode  of 
observation,  and  the  objects  observed,  are  alike,  yet  the  appellations 
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bestowed  on  those  objects,  and  on  the  sensations  to  which  they  give 
rise,  are  subject  to  infiuite  variation/ 

On  how  many  occasions,  and  in  how  many  ways,  is  this  variance 
productive  of  inconvenience !  We  wish  to  make  ourselves  understood 
by,  and  to  understand,  every  person  with  whom  we  come  iii  contact : 
we  wish  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  v/ith  the  literary  productions  of 
other  nations ;  but  the  difference  of  speech  stands  ia  the  way.  The 
more  extended  our  travels,  the  more  earnest  our  desire  to  improve  our 
minds,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  foreign  idioms  which  we  must 
master.  But  the  acquisition  of  languages  requires  so  much  time  as  to 
encroach  essentially  on  that  necessary  for  more  important  purposes. 
Experience  also  proves  that  this  knowledge  is  as  easily  lost  as  ac- 
quired ;  and  that  constant  practice  alone  can  make  it  possible  for  a  man 
so  to  express  himself  in  speech  and  writing  hi  two  or  three  languages,  as 
that  the  foreigner  may  not  be  detected.  How  few  are  the  writers  who 
have  composetl  classically  in  tv/o  languages  ?  and  who  has  accom- 
plished this,  in  three  ?  How  natural  therefore  is  the  wish  that  some 
one  speech,  or  at  least  one  writing  may  be  adopted,  in  which  the 
educated  persons  of  all  nations  may  communicate  with  each  other] 
The  conviction  of  the  high  importance,  and  of  the  practicability  of 
such  a  language,  has  become  more  general ;  and  thougli  it  must  be 
admitted  that  all  the  preceding  attempts  to  devise  such  a  mode  of 
communicating  our  ideas  have  not  been  successful,  its  impossibihty  is 
not  by  any  means  to  be  inferred.  A  periodical  publication  which 
shall  receive  and  contain  all  that  can  enable  the  friends  of  literature 
to  form  a  just  judgment  on  the  subject,  would  itself  be  oi  some 
value,  though  the  attempt  should  utterly  fail.  Those  attempts  that 
have  been  made,  are  dispersed  in  books,  some  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and  all  of  them  never  yet  have  been  brought  together  under 
view. 

From  holy  writ  we  learn  ^  that  there  was  once  but  one  language  : 
what  has  been,  may  be  again.  On  the  inventors  of  the  new  language, 
if  success  attends  the  attempt,  it  will  be  incumbent  to  comprize  in  it 
all  the  advantages  and  excellencies  now  to  be  found  in  each  existing 
language.  Suppose  ourselves  in  the  time  before  the  invention  of 
musical  notation,  had  any  one  then  announced  his  discovery  of  a 
cypher  for  tones,  of  such  a  nature  as  that  the  voice,  or  an  instrument, 
should  be  directed  in  it  in  any  tune  or  measure,  would  not  this  have 

'  Vater  computes  that  about  five  hundred  languages  are  now  spoken. 
Adelung.  Mithridat.  III.  2  Abtheil.  Berl.  1813. 
^  Gen.  xi.  1. 
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been  disbelieved  ?  So  many  various  sounds  ;  instruments  so  different ; 
and  these  all  (o  be  directed  in  exact  harmony,  by  a  written  cypiier  ! 
Impossible  !  And  yet  such  a  cypher  we  have  ;  sufficiently  perfect, 
independent  of  all  language,  and  in  its  nature  pasigraphic.  Music, 
composed  by  an  Italian,  can  be  played  in  concert  by  Germans,  French, 
Spaniards,  Englishmen,  on  different  instruments,  without  one  under- 
standing the  language  of  another.  This  is  also  the  case  with  regard 
to  arithmetical  cyphers,  algebraical  and  mathematical  signs,  those 
employed  in  pharmacy,  in  astronomy.  Objects  of  a  nature  widely 
remote  from  each  other  are  at  present,  therefore,  represented  by  signs, 
independent  of  speech.  Why  may  we  not  come  to  an  agreement  as 
to  all  others  ?  That  wall  of  separation  which  unfortunately,  by  the 
diversity  of  tongues,  keeps  asunder  civilized  nations,  would  then  be 
removed. 

Should  pasigraphy  ever  be  brought  to  perfection,  it  must  be  by 
taking  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subjects  of  human  thought,  and  show- 
ing l)ow  each  idea  is  connected  with,  and  opposed  to  another :  it 
must  be  elevated  above  the  accidents  of  a  grammar  or  dictionary, 
freed  from  the  iron  sceptre  of  custom,  and  must  be  framed  so  as  to 
leave  the  mind  in  perfect  liberty  in  its  conceptions  and  communica- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  all  the  objects  of  thought  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  signs  :  a  classification  must  be  attempted.  We 
may  begin  by  dividing  them  into  the  two  great  heads  of  animate  and 
inanimate.  The  first  division  may  include  matter  ;  the  second,  plants  ; 
the  third,  beasts  ;  the  fourth,  man  ;  the  fifth,  spirit.  On  whatever 
objects  the  human  intellect  may  expatiate,  or  fancy  employ  itself,  to 
one  of  these  five  they  may  be  reduced.  Suppose  C.  to  represent 
existence  in  general,  C.  may  be  applied  to  matter :  C^.  to  plants: 
C^  to  beasts:  C^  to  man:  C^  to  spirit.  In  his  fourth  lecture,  which, 
if  published,  we  have  not  yet  received,  the  author  promises  further  to 
develope  his  ideas  on  pasigraphical  relation.  If  it  be  fair  to  judge  of 
what  we  have  not  seen  by  what  we  have,  we  confess  we  do  not  antici- 
pate much  progress  in  the  art.  Confining  our  attention  to  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  addressed  in  the  first  instance,  and  exclusively,  to 
the  eye,  and  considering  the  great  number  of  signs  which  will  be  in- 
dispensable, and  the  expedience  of  distinguishing  their  relations  in  the 
most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  obvious  manner,  we  apprehend  the 
attempt  should  be  made  in  symbol  writing,  to  effect  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  position.  Supposing  all  objects  typified  by  invariable  signs, 
their  relations  to  each  other  may  be  denoted  by  placing  the  cyphers 
above  or  below,  in  parallel  lines,  in  a  manner  resembling  that  prac- 
tised in  musical  notation. 
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The  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  gestures,  which  is  at 
present  both  at  Paris  and  in  London  so  successfully  practised,  is  also 
in  its  nature  pasigraphical.  The  ingenious  improvers  of  this  art  could 
undoubtedly  furnish  valuable  hints,  and  particularly  as  to  their  mode 
of  classifying  and  describing  objects  not  within  the  reach  of  external 
sense.  In  the  attempts  to  effect  this  by  pasigraphical  means,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  incipient  art  may  perhaps  be  checked  by  expecting  from 
it  more  than  any  art  can  eft'ect.  Of  the  five  divisions  into  which 
Professor  Schmid  would  reduce  the  objects  of  human  ideas,  C^  it  is 
apprehended,  will  prove  a  blank.  What  does  man  know  of  immaterial 
beings  ?  By  what  organs  can  he  investigate  their  nature  ?  By  what 
terras  but  negations  can  he  express  them  ?  All  our  ideas  are  derived 
mediately  or  immediately  from  the  senses  :  to  employ  our  reasoning 
faculties  on  matters  beyond  their  reach,  in  search  of  knowledge  which 
is  not  given  us  by  means  of  organs  not  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and 
attempting  it  by  the  generalization  or  abstraction,  as  it  is  termed,  of 
ideas  derived  from  another  source,  can  only  lead  to  error  and  to  evil. 
On  what  we  thoroughly  comprehend,  we  may,  nay  at  last  we  must, 
come  to  an  agreement :  but  where  we  only  impose  on  ourselves 
and  others,  by  pretending  to  any  knowledge,  the  history  of  the  world 
will  evince  that  this  leads  but  to  endless  and  bitter  controversy.  The 
most  valuable  purpose  to  which  pasigraphy  itself  can  be  applied,  is  to 
aid  our  mental  calculations  in  distinguishing  knowledge  from  igno- 
rance, as  well  as  from  error.  The  difficulty  that  will  attend  the  just 
and  perfect  representation  to  the  eye  of  all  moral  objects  in  general 
by  symbols,  will  be  found,  we  fear,  considerable  ;  if  to  be  accom- 
plished at  all,  we  apprehend  Leibnitz's  proposal  the  most  likely  to 
succeed,  of  uniting  in  concert  in  the  pursuit,  the  talents  of  many  in- 
genious men  of  diflerent  countries.  The  end  in  view  is  for  the  general 
good  of  mankind  :  were  a  previous  correspondence  to  be  carried  on, 
and  if  any  attempt  to  simplify  and  find  the  source  of  our  moral 
judgments  seemed  likely  to  have  satisfactory  results,  were  a  personal 
meeting  to  take  place,  from  free  conversation  and  debate  perhaps 
some  valuable  ideas  might  be  elicited.  The  learned  world  owes  great 
obligation,  in  the  mean  time,  to  Professor  Schmid,  for  laying  the 
ground-work  of  such  a  plan ;  and  we  heartily  wish  that  those  who  have 
given  attention  to  this  subject,  and  who  we  know  are  not  few  in 
number,  would  avail  thefnselves  of  this  opportunity  to  bring  the 
whole,  as  it  were,  to  a  focus.  In  a  subsequent  number  we  hope  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  more  full  account  of  the  Professor's  labors, 
in  particular  of  his  critique  on  Bishop  Wilkins's  plan,  which  we  be- 
lieve he  has  published  in  his  second  number. 
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MOTS  OU  OMIS  PAR  H.  ETIENNE, 

Ou  inexactement  expliqucs. 

Par  J.  B.  Gail,  Lecteur  Royal  et  Conservateur  des  Maiiuscilts 
Grecs  et  Latins  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi. 


No.  VI.  [Continued  from  No.  XXFIILp.  285.] 

52.  drojjros,  act.  et  pass,  qui  intelUgi  non  potest,  et  qui  nan  intelli- 
git.  H.  Et.  qui  explique  ce  mot,  torn.  2.  p.  1073.  e.  ajoute,  vorirov 
opponit  rw  j'ouj/ e^o^Tt ;  laais  voTjroj' est,  je  crois,  fautif;  lisez,  dvo/j- 
Tuy. 

53.  §tra/w<T£y.  Seus  remarquable  de  ce  mot  ignore  d'H.  Etienne  et 
de  Denys  d'Halicarnasse  lui-ineme. 

Je  dis  dans  ce  journal,  (No,  I.  Vol.  XII.  p.  2l6.)  que  H.  Et.  se 
niontre  k  tout  moment  etranger  k  I'analogie.  J'aurois  du  ajouter, 
que  les  principes  de  I'analogie  et  des  desinences  etoieiit  quelquefois 
ignores  meme  d'ecrivains  grecs  estimes ;  que  Denys  d'Halicarnasse, 
par  exemple,  sembloit  ne  pas  se  douter  du  veritable  sens  de  ^iKaiujtris. 
Ce  critique  celebre,  qui  s'est  applique  k  instruire  les  Romains  sur 
leurs  antiquites,  connoissoit-il  k  fond  les  origines  et  les  principes  des 
desinences  de  sa  propre  langue,  lorsqu'il  met  au  rang  des  expressions 
poetiques  le  8it:aiu)(ns  de  Thucydide,  3,  82?  N'est-il  pas  evident  que 
biKuiuxris  est  a  woter  non  comnie  mot  poelique,  mais  comme  le  mot 
propre,  et  tellement  le  mot  propre,  qu'aucun  autre  n'eut  aussi  bien 
rendu  I'idee  de  Thucydide  ? 

Et  en  efFet,  que  signifie  blicijl  la  justice  proprement  dite,  cette  jus- 
tice emanee  de  la  divinite  (Soph.  JEd.  T.  v.  901.)  et  que  Ton  foiile 
aux  pieds  dans  ces  tempetes  revolutionnaires  graphiquement  decrites 
par  Thucydide.  Alors,  plus  de  justice,  soil  divine,  soit  humaine,  biicr]. 
Alors  les  mechans  eu  font  une  k  leur  gre,  qui  est  1'  ia-^vos  ou  /3/av  hi- 
Kaiojffis  (Thuc.) ;  alors  ils  fabriquent  uu  code  de  justice  qui  certes 
n'emane  plus  du  ciel.  Cette  justice  qui  n'est  plus  hiicr),  comment 
I'appeler?  bmaiioaix. 

On  dira  d'un  juge  integre,  bim^ei;  d'un  juge  inique,  bucaiol.  Ce 
juge  inique  ne  juge  pas,  il  s'efforce  de  rendre  juste  (force  de  la 
desinence  ow)  ce  qui  ne  Test  pas  :  il  donne  k  sa  decision  les  couleurs 
de  la  justice :  son  prononce  est,  non  pas  bkt],  mais  biKuluxris.  Le 
juge  inique  en  vient-il  a  braver  ouvertement  toutes  les  loix,  alors  il  ne 
se  donne  pas  meme  la  peine  de  donner  a  ses  decisions  les  couleurs  de 
la  justice;  et  c'est  ce  degre  de  perversite  que  signale  Thucydide  8, 
66.  2.  (dans  ce  hvre  si  remarquable  par  la  profondeur  des  idees,  et 
que  cependant  de  tristes  critiques  refusent  a  Thucydide  comme 
pleiu  de  negligences),  ovre  biKaldjaris  eyiyvero,  mots  que  j'ai  rendus  im- 
parfaitement  par  ncc  iilla  legum  minabatur. 

54.  biaroia,  oppose  a  yj'w/xj),  signifiera,  idee  vague;  mais  quand  il 
n'aura  pas  de  correspondant  il  signifiera,  idee  en  general,  pensee 
quelconque.  Dans  la  phrase  suivante,  "Ofiyjpos  Xe^ei  Kal  biayuii^  Trdxras 
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Trep  ftiftXriKe,  (Aristote,  de  arte  poet.  ch.  34.)  ainsi  commentee  par 
Juintilien,  hie  omnes  sine  dnbio  ef  in  omni  genere  doquentice  super- 
vit,  )e  contexte  determine  facilement  le  sens  de  hiavoia. 

55.  Aia)(vi7ts  vyporrjs  ofifj-iiTutv. — Examen  d'une  locution  de  Plutar- 
w«,  cith  mais  non  expliquee  par  H.  Et.— opinion  dun  antiquaire 
ur  cette  locution. — Mes  conjectures  sur  hia-^vms. 

1.  iiayvms,  au  propre,  signifiera  dijfusio:  ainsi,  xoXur.  oivb)v  bia- 
■vcreis,  vini  pretiosi  diffusiones.  Dans  le  sens  nietaphorique,  Plutarque 
dit  (de  Alexandri  fort.  p.  3*3,  ed.  Wech.)  t{L<v  o/i/udrwv  ri)r  hia-)(yaiv 
at  vypoTTj-a  /.ajde'trrdai  beXorres ;  et  (in  Erot.  mb  finem),  to  yap 
<appiaKov  to  rijv  KOfii-fv  at  yvicuKcs  avaXeifo/xeyai  ttoiovctl  -^ovaoeihif 
at  TTvpoav,  ex^t  XiTTanjxa  a.  >;  yavvwriKov  aapKos'  ware  oloy  oia')(y(Tiy 
iva.  7]  bivyKwtnv  efx~oie~iv. 

A  la  suite  de  ces  deux  exemples,  H.  Et.  note  ces  trois  mots  de  signifi- 
ation  voisine  y^avyovv,  tia^veiv,  bioyKovv  et  ■)(^avy(i)Tif:ov  trap/cos,  et 
la^i"''''*'  rtra  i]  bi6yKu)(nv  aapKoi  tp.T>(jujvv,  et  dit,  qui  eniin  aliqitid 
axius  fungosiusque  rcddit,  idem  et  diffundit,  dilatatque,  ut  iumore 
uodam  sese  diffundnt  latius  et  aperiat  :  puis  il  ajoute,  animo  etiam 
rihuiiur  biayvcns,  quia  nimirum  ex  auditu,  lisu,  cogitaiioneve  jucundd 
ese  diffundit  et  aperit:  ut  contra  rebus  molestis  mcestisque  contrahi 
'iciiur.  D'apres  ces  notions  et  gloses  qui  etablissent  le  sens  de  ^ta- 
■vTis,  soit  au  propre,  soit  au  figure,  arrivons  a  riniportanl  passage 
[jreeite)  de  Plutarque.  En  parlant  de  Lysippe,  qui  reussit  a  donner 
ux  yeux  d'AIexandre  une  fidele  expression,  Plutarque  (1.  1.)  emploie 
ette  locution,  -wv  o/u/^drojp  Tr/v  hiuy^yaiv  Koi  vypor-qra,  "  laquelle" 
elon  M.  Visconti '  "  designr  la  splendeur  des  yeux.  Lorsqu'ils  sent 
>rillanls  et  mobiles,  ils  paroissent,  pour  ainsi  dire,  nager  dans  un 
rystai  :  quoiqu'un  artiste  puisse  difficilement  representer  cette  qualite 
!u  personnace  qui!  copie,  dans  un  portrait  en  peinture,  et  plus  ditfi- 
ilement  encore  en  sculpture,  il  paroit  que  Lysipi)e,  par  la  t'orrae  des 
ontours,  par  !e  creux  de  quelques  parties,  et  probablement /;ar /c 
noyen  de  quelquc  matiere  brillante  incrustte  dans  ses  bronzes,  avoit  su 
•bteni''  un  effet  prcsque  equivalent."  Ainsi,  selon  M.  A  isconti,  tyiv 
uax'-"7tr  Ka'i  vyp.  tCjv  o^fxciTUJV  designeroit  la  splendeur  des  yeux,  ob- 
enue,  probabltnicHt,  dit-il,  par  le  moyen  de  quelque  matiere  brillante 
ncrustee  duns  ses  bronzes.  .Si  M.  Visconti  eut  prononce,  je  me  sou- 
nettrois  ;  mais  il  liesite :  j'oserai  done  emettre  ma  conjecture,  et  dire 
jue  rrjv  biuxv(nr  desigue,  non  pas  I'eclat  des  yeux,  mais  la  facilite  des 
egards  a  se  porter  de  droitc  et  de  gauche  (force  de  bia),  et  plus  litt. 
'action  C de  ioeil)  de  se  rtpandre  fa  et  la  :  un  autre  diroit,  d'apres  le 
>hysioiogiste  jNIagendie,  la  diffusion  des  nerfs  de  I'iris  ;  mais  je  ne 
ionne  I'expiication  de  bidxvTis  qu'a  tilre  de  conjecture,  et  avec  I'in- 
eution  de  revenir  sur  ce  moi. 


Iconogr.  Grec.  2.  part.  p.  207. 
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Pars  v.— [Vid.  No.  XXX.  p.  292.] 

!NoN  leve  profuit,  nisi  fallor,  inventum  meum  de  Epodis, 
ad  Lysistratam  emendandam ;  neque  minus  valebit  maculas  ab- 
stergere  non  paucas,  qu^e  diu  Vespis  Comici  adhaeserunt,  non  cui- 
vis  homini  eluendae.  In  ea  fabula  mihi  videbar  tres  cantus  Anti- 
strophicos  deprehendisse.  At  Hotibius  eos  praioccupavit.  Restat 
tamen  inter  Epodos  et  Systemata,  quod  ingenium  satis  exerceat, 
et  laureo^a^l,  mihi  prsereptam,  aliquatenus  compenset, 

273  et  sqq.  (rrp.  a.        \  Ita  Hermann,  de  Metr.  p.  326. =502. 

280  et  sqq.  avrjcrrp.  a.  j  qui  melius  rem  gessit  quam  Bentleius. 
Sed  neuter  vidit  sic  legendum  esse  carminis  initium. 

<rTp.  aVTKTTp. 

'■*  yOT    OV  TTpa   $6pCOV  TOiXOt  8*  «V  M  TOV 

6  yspcuv  o6^  ifJuxouB  ;  ov,  oj  ^jotaj  gjfSuV 

ju,wv  cazoXuiXsxsv  |^  cnraxiov  Xiycuv, 

Tus  sf^fiu^as  ri  Trpoa-Uo^sv  x.  t.  A.         005  ijv  (p»A«Sr,va<oj  x«j  x.  t.  A. 

Inter  quag  (puivsTo  et  viraxovs  sunt  lonica.  Mox  x«*  inseritur, 
postquam  l£  onroiTm  fit  s^ccTrctTwv,  constructionis  causa. 

S9I  et  sqq.  (rrp.  /3'.         ^  ,,     „  ,    ^r 

302  et  sqq.  avri^rp.  ^'.  ]  "*  Hermann,  de  Metr.  p.  351.  =  503. 

318  et  sqq. 

<p/Aoj,  TraAaj  fj.h  Ti^xojicai  Sia  t^j  oTri^i 
vf^'Jiv  vnoLKQU'MV   uWoi  ya.p  06^  ol6{  t   JSrTv 

NO.  XXXI.  a.  Jl.  VOL.  XVI.  c 
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u[J.u>v  stt)  tqvs  xa5io"xooj 
sXSmv  ti  xaxov  Troj^crar 

aXX'  J)  Zsvg  lA«(ri/3povT«f  xuttvov  e^a'upvyig  [ji.e  Ttolvjo-oVj 
ij  Tov  TTpo^eviSijv  y)  tov  SsXXov  tov  vl/suSajxajaa^uv. 
Hos  versus  ordine  alio  disposuerunt  Porsonus  ad  Hec.  1169.  et 
Bentleius:  alio  Reisigius  Conject.  p.  199-  et  Hermann,  de  Metr.  p. 
746.  Sed  omnes  falluntur.  Bene  tamen  Porsonus  expulit  slju  post 
oTojt'  et  recepit  ISsjv  pro  ahiv  e  Dawesio  p.  263.  Bene  quoque  Bentl. 
TJjpovjW-aj  8' :  et  sic  Rav.  Jure  etiam  Porsonus  delevit  tj  7ro»>jcrco  :  quse 
fuit  e  var.  lect.  IxSeIv  t»  xaxov  Troiijo-ojv,  quam  varietatem  indicabat  xa) 
post  T«vSe  in  Aid.  at  xa»  fuit  oiim  yap.  V.  4.  Ms.  B.  TraXaj  Travu. 
Porson.  ut  vulgo  ye  TraXiv.  Ipse  ttoAuj.  Vid.  Blonifield.  ad  S.  C. 
Th.  6.  'EreoxXsYji  «v  slj  ttoXuj  xara  tttoAiv  'Tij^voW.  V.  7.  Vulgo  '^XX* 
c«  Zfu  jxs'ya  ^povra.  xaju-s  7rolrj(Tov  xocttvov  s^ai^vvj^  rj  Flgo^eviaSriy  yj  tov 
XsXKou  TouTov  TOV  vJ/suSajw-ajaa^uv.  Inde  erui  distichon  Heptametrum. 
Vid.  ad  Ranas  in  Classical  Jourii.  No.  xxv.  p.  38.  et  41.  Pro 
tetrametris  habuit  Bentl.  et  Interpolator,  qui  addidit  toOtov.  Recte 
tamen  Bentl.  post  Fl.  Chr.  legit  Upo^svitrjv  e  Schol.  citante  Av. 
1126.  Ilpo^svidrig  6  xofj^TTaasv;.  Quod  ad  IXacr«/3^ovTa?,  cf.  Eq.  626. 
IXacrZ/S^ovr'  ctvappriyvug  eWrj,  e  Pindarico  'EXctai^povTS  7r«1  ^Psug,  et 
xspavvo^povrctg  in  Pac.  375.  necnon  Homericum  ve^sXyjyfpeTa  Zeuc. 

334  et  sqq.     Hasc  quatuor  systemata  sic  legenda  sunt. 
Tic  yap  IcrS'  o  tuvto.  <t  s'lpycov  xaTTOxXsnov  rac  Qvoag :       }      ^  , 

Xs^ov  TTjSOf  suvovg  yap  (^pacrug'                                     > 
Tou  8'  e^Jt^iv,  cov  ixaraiog,  ravra  dpSiv  as  /3ooXst«j  ?    ^, 

Ti'va  TS  '7rpo<pa<Tiv  e^wv  ;  Xeysjj ;                                    5 
tout'  lTo'XjU,»](r'  6  [/.lapog  p^aveTv  6  xrjju-o-iSSsXu-xXewv,  ^    / 

6  TO  Trpjv  ve'wv  Iv  ^Secn  ;                                                  5 
oii  yap  av  ttoO'  outo^  dvrjp  tout   stoX[it^<tsv  Xsysiv,  7    

ei  ju.^  ^uvwjao'rrjf  x*?  iff.  3 


r. 


In  /3'.  optima  Rav.  'ifs^iv hpav,  pro  l(pe^s»v  et  Spojv  :  etenim 

copulantur  ecps^iv  et  7rp6<^a<nv :  quod  ut  melius  fieri  posset,  hue  re- 
tuli  ex  y.  voces  ibi  abundantes  :  legitur  enim  or;  Xiyeig  t*  wep)  twv 
veaiv  aXyjSe'j  :  unde  erui  ts  Xeyug  6  to  Tzph  Iv  ^'flscr*,  et  eruta  suis 
locis  inscrui.  Quod  ad  sensum,  redde  6  to  Trgiv  vicuv  iv  i^Qscri  per 
Latinum  illud  ffui  vixduin  ex  ephebis  egressus  est :  quod  ad  verba, 
adi  Phofium  "Hflscri,  toTj  cruvrjQeat  to'ttojj,  Ta7j  1^  sSoug  hxTpi^xig,  et 
confer  luiripideum  xkayon  ymuiKiav.  Mox  vice  w  iJLUTuts  dedi  wv 
/xaraioj.  Certe  Chorus  eo  nomine  minime  compellasset  Philocle- 
ona,  sed  filium  ejus  postea  dictum  /xtapov.  In  y.  legitur  Ar^i^oKoyo- 
xXewv.  At  juvenis  ille  fuit  BhXuxXmv  :  et  coUatis  v.  99-  et  100. 
patet  quo  jure  dici  possit  x»jjxo-/38eXu-xXea)v  :  quo  nomine  et  ipse 


pater  dici  poterat  ad  fabulae  finem  ;  ubi  moribus  tandem  mutatis 
exclamat  ^uXXs  xrjfjLous  in  v.  13^9- 

365,  6        a-6<TTYi[/,a.,  a  .  ^  In  a'.  \n]g^o'' Ecag  yoig  u>  [jisXiTiov.  Brunck. 
370    jS'.  >   jo-sA/ttjov  :    qui    toto  coelo  errat.   lege 
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d  fabul 
vg  in  V. 
t,  a  .  )  J 

-  /3'.  > 

373,  4         y .  J   "Ecus   yuq-    ov   ij.bX\y,tsov.     Cf.    Phoen. 

1395.  ov  [xsXKyjtsov,  et  Eccl.  876.  x.ov  jw,eXA>jTlov  :  ubi  Aid.  jw,sAijt/ov. 
Hinc  corrige  Strattidem  apud  Etymol.  v.  <Pm^siv,  legendo  'AX\^  Et 

fj.s\Xrj<rsii  uvdpslcjos  ^w^siv^  coaTrsp  ju-ucrTajia,  crarnov   vice   (/.eXXsig 

ij-eaiirov :  at  jitu<rTaxa  est  dact3'his  apud  Eubulum  in  TMr},  teste 
Antiatticista  p.  108.  [xsXXrjasis  quoque  est  legitimum  futurum.  In 
(3'.  Vulgo  'AXX'  hrays  drj  rijv  a-ijv  yvaQov.  Rav.  omittit  8)j  et  crijv. 
Recte,  ut  opinor.  Jpse  lego  t^v  y  ovou  yvu&ov.  Hesych,  "Ovou 
yvaSo;.     EvnoXig  Tra/^si  sic  tcoXn^a-yiOLV. 

375,  6,  7,  8.  Sic  lege  T^v  Kupdiav  xoc)  tov  lpoii.ov  \|'i'%>)j  Trspj  Jg«- 
)M.e7v,  »V  eiS^  ju,^  TTaTstv  t  'AQYjvaiwv  (sic  enim  lego  pro  ra  rcuv  Qsxlv) 
deleto  4>T^(pl<ri/,ciTa. :  quod  praecepit  et  Hotibius. 

405  et  sqq.  410  et  sqq. 

vuv  exsivo,  vvv  Ixiivo  xa»  xbXb'jst  uutov  yJxsiv, 

TOt50uOujU.ov,   CO  xoXa^o-  ug  stt'  av^pot.  jw-j(ro&)]jw.ov 

(XBCrSoi,   TO    XSVTpOV  OVTU  XUTTOXOVIUZVOV, 

svTSToiT   6^6.  og  Xoyov  rovS'  e]<r(pepeif 

Hie  vulgo  deest  to.  Pro  [/.ktottoXiv  dedi   quod   est  in 

473.     • 

418,  9.  a-rp.        1  Ita  Bent),  qui  legit  QsoKrex^fioi  et  sic  Brunck. 
428,  9-  avTicTTp.  )    in  Supplemento. 

462  et  sqq. 

apx  SrJT   oux  aura.  SijAa  "^  VuIgo  lAavOav'  u7rioucr«.    Rav.  EA«jaj3av' : 

ToTj  TrevijTiv,  y;  Tupavv^j  (     Ipse  dedi    EAa/3'   UTroTTiOutra  :     cf.  Antig. 

w;  XotQpcc  y   eXx^'  (    331.     cog     e%«bV    ocpeijw-evrj,    ArfioVTu     /** 

u7r07r<ou(r«  jae.  -^    s^sttjvsj. 
468  et  sqq.  473  et  sqq.^ 

ouT£  Tiv'  e^ojv  'jrgoipaa'iv  co)  Xoyovg,  ih  jK.i(ro5i3j«.e, 

OUTS  Aoyov  ewTgaTTJAo)/  xa«  ixovap^iu;  epa.<rTa, 

aOTOs  ag%-  xai    ^uvwv    Bpa.<TtBix  x«J   (fo^wv 

iuv  JU.OVOJ.  xpao-TTgSa 

(rrsjxiJi^aLTUJV  tyjv  9'  U7rrjv*]v  oixovpov 

TpifUiV. 

486,  7.  ^       ^     ^ 

o-  ,      ..      ,    r^  /cj.    .        /,  '        >  Vulgo  T»    M-OW. 

«(rT»j  jjjxojv  STTJ  Tvpavvio   ecrraArjf.         3 

526  et  sqq.  (tt/j.        J  Hermann,  de  Metr.  p.  3 15. =427-  etPor- 

631  et  sqq.  otvTKTTg.  5  son.  apud  Gaisford.  ad  Hephaest.  p.  292. 
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729  et  sqq.                               <7Tp.  743  et  sqq.                         uvua-rq. 

TTi^ou,   TTjfioD   KoyoKTi,   jaJjS'  a<Pgwv  vsvovSbtyjxsv  auTov,  s]g  to.  vpayfi^oiS' 

ysvYj,  oi- 

fj,r,t'  a.T<:vy]i  ciyav  arspoiixcov  r  avijp'  og  tot    IjU-a/vsr' '    syvcoxs  yap  uprl- 

sIS'  Mi^s\sv  fj-Oi  xi^Ss/xcJv  1^  ^vyyevrjc;  vovg, 

shsil  Tig,  o(TTig  touxut  svovQetsi'  Xoytl^sTui  t  ixfiva  TravS'  ufji,upTiac, 

<Toi  is  vov  Tig  Qecuv                            5  oig,  cov  x.sXs6ovTog,  oux  eTrs'i^sTO. 

Ttxpoov  sjj.ipcit,vrjg  vDv  S*  'i(Tcog  toi(ti  aolg                         5 

^vWafx^ocvsi  TotJ  TT^ayjaaToj,  Koyoig  TTsi&sTai, 

x«»  SrjAof  su  TTOiMV  (re*  xa»  (ra)(ppov,  o\J/£  yovv,  ftefljOT- 

To  S'  su  TTocpov  U^o'j.  ug  sg  to  Xoittov  tov  Tpoir- 

OV,  TTlOofLSVOg  T£   (To'l. 

Haec  antistrophica  detexit  Hotlbiiis  p.  105.  et  post  eum  Reisig. 
p.  124.  diicti  procul  dubio  a  Rav.  qui  veras  lectiones,  aut  vero  proxi- 
mas,  conservavit.  Etenim  in  stropha  omittit  8^  et  twv,  in  v.  4  et  5. 
JMox  teste  Reisigio  Ms.  apud  Seidlerum  liabet  ea-Tiv  in  v.  8.  unde 
erui  potest  -ttoiwv  cte  to  S'  eu,  vice  Trotajv  cry  §e  vel  S'  av.  Et  sane 
memor  Horatiani  praecepti  Prasens  carpe  diem  hie  reposui  to  S"  su 
Trapov  ^sx°"  •  9"'*  locutio  similis  est  Sophocles  in  CEd.  C.  1694. 
TO  <Pepov  ex  ^eov  xaXixig  ^pyj  n^sgsiv  :  ubi  licet  (pepov  tueatliT  Suidas  bis, 
bene  tanien  Sallier  apud  Heathium  restituit  Trapo'v  :  cni  favet  v. 
1540.  Toujt  Ssov  vapov  :  neque  a  Comici  mente  distat  proverbiale 
dictum,  TO  TToipov  su  ttojsjv,  apud  Platonem  in  Gorgia  p.  340.  E.  et 
Diogeii.  Laert.  in  Pittaci  vita :  neque  to  •na.pov  QspaTrsuciv  apud 
Sophoclem  in  Phil.  1 49.  neque  Xpij  to  vapov  vguyix,'  eu  xaXcoj  t* 
Elg  dvvajxiv  TidEcrQai  apud  Oratinum,  teste  Photio :  neque  illud 
Hesychio,  To  Tragov  sO  Tids(rdui.  Seager  quoque  in  Classical 
Jourttal,  No.  iv.  voluit  Trapov,  alio  licet  sensu.  In  antistropha  v.  2. 
Ms.  B.  oToc  T  l7r?jw,a»veT' :  i.  e.  toV  sixuivst  :  ut  patet  ex  Rav.  oTa 
tot'  l7rsj«,ai'vsT' :  at  edd.  vett.  oig  ttot  hTTs^aivBT  :  Mox  aPTicag  oti  :  at 
Rav.  et  Ms.  B.  omittunt  ori.  Pro  apTiaog  reposui  apTivovg:  quod 
exponit  Euripides  in  Orest.  248.  apT»  croo(Ppovaiv  :  ubi  Porson.  e 
Diogene  Laertio  sumsit  apTiwg  cppovcuv.  In  Hesych.  est  'ApTiizvovv, 
Sp^onvovv,  male.  Debuit  esse  vel  'ApTivouv  vel  'ApTmovv.  Certe  'ApTi- 
^■paiv  bis  usurpat  Euripides.  V.  4.  lla  Rav.  pro  TrapctxeXsuovTog  : 
unde  erui  potest  -TragaxaXovvTog.  V.  7.  Vulgo  (ppovfi  /xevtoi.  Rav. 
(TMfpovsi  ftevTOJ.  Ipse  vero  propter  Orest.  99.  et  El.  1111.  ovj/g  ye 
<pqovs~ic  vj  :  Bacch.  1343.  "oi'  l/x,«M'— GEd.  C.  1264.  o^f/s  yovv 
Ixjaavfia'vo;,  Agam.  1427.  0^^  yovv  to  cnx<PQovstv,  et  Vesp.  217.  N^ 
TOV  Ai  0--I/S  yoxiv  non  hffisitavi  reponere  voces  efficaces,  loco  ineptae 
particular  ju,evTO». 

869  Pt  sqq.  (TTp.      885  et  sqq.  avriarp. 

M  0o7/3'  'AttoXXmv  kXvQi,  xu-  ^vvsv^oiJ,sBtx.,   xoiTradofji,sv 

%i  Tocya&Yi  TU^Yj  <TB  y   eT^dpoiig  veatg 

To'Se  TO  %pSiy[/,\  0  ys  \Lr^ya.va,T  evsxoi  Twv  TrgoXeXeyiJiivctiV. 
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if/.7rgo(rdsv  ovTog  twv  Qvpcov,  suvoi  yap  liXjU-ev,  s^oroo 

avua-iv  ^jU-Tv  clp[x,6a-si-  5      tov  drjixov  YjcrS6(Jiscr^a.  aou  5 

«5  wuv(roijxsvoKri  twv  TrAavcov,  ipiAoiivToj,  a;?  toDv  vDv  y'  avije 

'I^'is  Tratciv.  yevvuioTotr   ouSe/j- 

Haec  quoque  carniina  antistrophica  esse  vidit  Hotibius,  et  post 
€um  Reisig.  p.  39-  Sed  neuter  rem  acu  tetigit.  hi  strophas  v.  1. 
dedi  xXvSi  pro  ttuSi*.  Etenim  abuiidat  notnen  ;  at  verbiim  mode 
non  efflagitatur.  V.  3.  Vulgo  absuiit  8^  et  to  :  inox  ys  hue  retuli 
ex  antithetico  post  svexct.  V.  5.  Vulgd  dp^t.o<Tai  cug.  Inde  erui 
dpix,Q(TSia.s.  In  antistrophae  v.  2.  Vulgo  <Toi  y  Iv  veaia-iv  ag^oci;.  At 
s(7^dpciig  vsuig  bene  convenit  cum  tsXstyjv  xajv^v  in  870.  V.  6. 
Vulgo  cug  ovdsig  avrip  rcuv  vuv  ye  croS  vscarsquiv.  At  Schol.  Toiy 
cuveTcuTepMv  et  yswajoTspcov  pro  var,  lect.  quam  in  textu  habet 
Rav.  Meam  conjecturam  aliquatenus  tuetur  Pac.  773,  AwaioraTou 
Twv  TTOJjjTcov  adjuncto  Ran.  1254.  '^vSpi  tm  ttoKv  irKilaTo.  2Jj  xai  x«A- 
^KTTa  jU.sA>]  TTOiYjcravTi  twv  Itj  vuv/. 

1009  et  sqq. 

aXA' Tre  p(^ajpovTSj  oVoj /SouXscrO'.  I 

V[/.slg  8s  Tewj  w  jjiupiahg  f  V.  2.  Ita  Rav.  pro  Ss  ye  rayioog. 

vvv  TO  jU,eAXov  t'  eu  Ae'yscflaj,        v_^    V.  3.     Delevi    avap/5(W,»;T0<    gl. 

f*^  Tso">)?  <f5atjAcoj  ;)^a'/xa^e.  /^    pro  i^vqiclhg  :   et  euAa/SekSe  pro 

TOUTO  yap  (Txajciuv  Searwv  I     eu  AeyecrSaj. 

liTTJ  Tracj^ejv,   >cot5  Trpof  wjxwv.        1 

lo9?  et  Jqq."  llricrrp. }  **^  "^  ^^^^'-  ^istinguuntur. 
1226,  7.  ")  Inter  haec   sunt  Scolia,  qu^  leviter  mutata,  vel 

suos  usus  convertit  Comicus :  cujus 
jpores  nemo  satis  intellexit — neque  id 
-locus  etenim  est  valde  depravatus — 
sic  emendandus.  Sed  prius  argumenlum  contexere  libet,  quam 
verba  singulatim  tractare.  Patrem  suum  Phllocleonem,  jam  mori- 
bus  et  studiis  mutatis,  edocet  Bdelucleon,  quomodo  se  gerere  de- 
beat  inter  epulandum  apud  homines  beatiores  :  et  mox  fingit,  coena 
jam  peracta,  adesse  convivis  cantandi  tempus  :  etenim  ut  ipse  lo- 
quitur 

AvXy\Tp\g  eve<fu(r»](rev    o\  II  crvixTrorai  1219 

eicTjv,  Oscupog,  ^iVp^ivvjc,  (Pocvog,  KKscvv, 
'Avu^ayopug  re  Trpog  xei^aAijj  'Axsa-Topog.     . 
To6roig  fuvojv,  ra  <txoKC  OTrcug  Se'fet  xotKwg. 
4*IA.      aAA'  eerfl',  oV    aSrjj  y  ,  'UpC  wg  Ta5e  Se^er'  eu  ; 
BAE.    Tu-)^  s'la-oixar  xa»  8;^  Trapejjw,'  lycio  Kxinr 

uIm  Is  TrpcoTog  'Api/,o^iov    Se'^ej  8e  cru'  1225 

**  ouSe^j  TTcoTTOT  ikvrjp  ' A^y\vouog" — 
*PIA.     ou^  OVTM  ye  Travoupyog  r)V  xAeWjjjj, 


1226,  7.  •)  Inter  haec 

1232,  3,4,5./    non,   in   s 
1238,  9-  (    tamen  lep 

1245,6,7,8.)    mirum— 1 
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BAE.    TUUTi  <ru  :ipui^sig  ;  -TrxguTToXslg'   ^OMfnevos 

xcii  TYi<rds  TYjc  yjjf  e^sXaV 

^lA.  sywUys,  1230 

kciv  y  ccTTEiXyj  v^  At',  STSpov  acro^ui' 
*'  6  vovg  Yjv  T<5  0  [j,oiivo[ji,;vos  ju-s'ya  rt  xpixTog 
avrps^oti  Ta.-)(jx  rav  7roA«V  a  8'  tysrai  po7ra.g." 

BAE,    TJ  8',  0T«v  Oeoogcg,  "Tzqog  tioZSov  xaray-elfjisvog, — 

<?//!.      aS*),    KXsoovog  KajSoixsvog  TYjg 'l^vog,  1235 

"  'AB[ji,fjTOV  koyov  CO  Woups  jMotSajv,  Tobg  ayaSowj  ^/Xej' 
Twv  (^oc6\mv  8'  omkynu-  yvovg  on  <f)aoAwv  oXlya  ydgts'*' 

BAE.     fpuvcu  tI  §£  Se'^e*  (Txokiov ; 

^lA.  uidixog  XsyM' 

"  oux  £(rTiV  ci\aJ7re}it!tsiv  'Pavov, 
ou8'  a[x<pQTBpMg  ylyvB(T&at  (p'tKov" 

BAE.    fjiSToi  TOVTOv  AWylvrjg  6  ^sWou  Bi^srm — 

^lA.      "  ypYiiJi,aTix  xocv  ^lot." 
KX^nayoqag  Xa.xcjov. 

BAE.    oivrjp  ^  a^oipog  xoipt-ova-og  'Axia-TUip  a.(TiTxi — 

<PIA.        "  [/,ST<X.   OsTTciXwv  By]  TTOAAa  fXOl"  1245 

8<exoja.7r«craj  cry  y  hx  xixiryoi). 

Quo  melius  horuni  verborum  lusus  aperiatur,  opus  est  annota- 
tione  prolixiori :  quam  tamen  nemo  refugiet,  qui  Comicum  intel- 
ligere  volet.  Inter  coenam  quinque  convivae  interfuerunt.  Quorum 
omnes,  suo  quisque  ordine,  Scolion  canere  linguutur  :  quod  Phi- 
locleon  a  proprio  ad  ridiculum  sensum  detorquet.  Hinc  versum 
de  Harmodio  ad  Cleona  deflectit,  qui  aliquoties  bona  publica  sur- 
ripuit.  Et  similia  dici  possunt  de  ceteris,  ut  raox  exponam. 
Nunc  mutationes  verborum  percurrere  libet. 

1221.  Vulgo  ^ivog  T«j  zTspog.  At  Comicus  in  tali  loco  non 
hominem  quem libet  peregrinum,  sed  specialiter  aliquem  proprio 
nomine  insignire  debuit ;  neque  aliud  fecit.  Cur  reposuerim  'Ava.- 
^ayopag,  vide  ad  1232. 

1223.  Vulgo  'AXYjilg  cag  ov^Big  ys  haxplaiv  U  U^sron.  Inde  erui 
'^AA'  ia-^',  Off-'  a^g  y ,  \xpi  cog  raSe  Ss^er'  sv.  Dixerat  BAE.  t« 
a-xoKia.  Ss'^s*  xuXwg.  At  <PIA.  sciscitatur  utrum  sedes,  i.  e.  niensae 
vel  theatro  appositae,  sint  bene  recepturae  quaecunque  ipse  canat. 
Amphibolia  est  in  'ixgia.  tuIs  et  rcih,  oa-oc  y.  Qua^  sint  Ixpiot,  patet 
e  Suid.  "Ixpia,  oq^a.  ^6Xa  yj  (rocvi'^cufj.uTU  Trig  vr]oj  xa.)  to.  twv  SeixTpwv  — 
7rg)v  ysvsa-Qai  to  Ssctrpov,  ^oXa.  edecr[j.si)OV  xx)  ovToog  ekJjgouv.  'ApKrTO<^. 
Osarixo^.  [402.]  "SIo-t  evSvg  sla-iovTsg  utto  xoiv  Ixglaiv.  Ubi  hpix  pri- 
mam  producit. 

1224.  Vulgo  lyc«  £7(roju,a<,  Sed  lyw  displicet  repetitum.  Formula 
nota  est  tocx  sla-ofiui.  Cf.  Ach.  331.  Iph.  A.  970.  Toc;;,^' s'lasTui. 
PhcBu.  20O.  ibid.  Pro  yap  =»/>(,•  dedi  Trapjja'  :  vid.  ad^schyl.  Suppl. 
£57.  et  Here.  F.  1237. 
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1226.  Vulgo  eysW  'A^Yjvouog.  Bentl.  eysvr  :  Elmsl.ad  Ach.  978. 
in  Auct.  yevsT  ev  y  .   Mox  vulgo  deest  tjv. 

1228.  Vulgo  8pao-s«f.  Reposui  xpa^eij.  Cf.  Plut.  369.  ^e  jxev  oIS' 
0  xgw?e»j.     Mox  inepte  TrapaTioXel. 

1232.  Vulgo  wv9§w^'.     At   Scholia    exhibent  ex   Alcaeo  ctivija-sv 
oirog,  corrupte  pro  avouj  ^v  rig  o:  et  ex  avouj  fit  avoug  i.  e.  uv^witog. 
Scripsit  quidem  Lyricus  de  tyranno,  fortasse  Myrtilo  ;  qui 
^Avovg  ^v  Tig  o  [ji»iv6[ji£Vog  [/.syu  ri  xpaxog,  )  Schol.    tcc/jx  t^e^/?*? 

^AvTQZ'^a.i  rayh  iolv  vroXiV  a.  ^  ep^sra*  poTroig-    )    et  ccvargs^'-^S  t«X^'"'?- 

At  verba  aliquautisper  mutavit  Comicus  in  '0  vovg  rjv  rtg  6  ^at- 
voixsvog,  Anaxagoram  ridendi  causa  ;  qui  dictus  fuit  per  jocum  o 
vQug,  teste  Plutarcho  in  Pericle  p.  154.  B.  Nunc  tandem  intellige 
cur  reposuerim  'Ava^ayopccg  rz  pro  ^ivog  ng  srspog  in  v.  1221.  Mox 
TO  [/,eyx  in  ju,eya  tj  mutatur.  Saepe  t«  sic  reperitur  post  oXiyov, 
arijiix.gov,  ^qoLyy  necnon  ttoAv,  et  |u-sy«. 

1235.  Pro  lil\a.g  reposui  "i,mg  scil.  fenh.  Cf.  Vesp.  1382. 
touSj  \afio[MsvYi  TOV(TXOivlou  Ach.  112 1,  koc)  cru,  TraT,  touS"  avre^ou  ibid. 
1215.  ToD  Trlowf  a'jacfsw  (X£(roy  7rgoo-Xa|3s(r9'  w.     Eupolis  apud  Etymol. 

V.  A'o'vTjAof  sic  legendus  sljxr  7r«7f,  tru  8e  Tootoo  y'  oVjcrfisy  x«- 

TctXa^ov  ToO  xovtjAou  :  ubi  puer  aliquis  caecum  honiinem  membro 
illo,  potius  quam  manu,  ducebat. 

1237.  Bene  sit  Scholiastae  conservanti  alterum  versum  tcov  hi- 
Xu>v  8*  uTTs^ov  yvovg  oti  BeiXuiv  oXlya.  ^apig.  At  cum  pi^jao'-Trig  fuit 
Cleon,  parum  decuit  Theorum  illi  ignaviam  exprobrare.  At  po- 
tuit  idem  amicus,  cum  vidit  Cleonis  amorem  erga  homines  parum 
validos,  illi  in  memoriam  revocare  vetus  dictum  otj  twv  fuvKcov 
oXlyYj  xagJ?,  quod  et  in  animo  habuit  Plato  in  Symposio  p.  320.  G. 
To~tg  jxh  ocyaQolg  sy.a.<XTOv  tou   (T<^it.uTOg   xai   vyislvoig   xaXov   •)(a.pi^k<7^»i 

xaj  Sgj Tolg  8s  xaxoTf  xa»  voq-wSso-jv  uKry^pov  xs  Iff-TJV   xa»  Isl  cc/J*- 

pKTTsiv.  Ad  idem  Scolion  respexit  Apollonid.  Epigr.  v.  1^  oXiyoov 
oXlyYj  %ap«?.  Igitur  reposui  AauXwv  pro  SsjXwv.  Unde  patet 
Theorum  esse  (pavXov. 

1238.  Vulgo  TOOTco  Ti  Xi^sig  (tkoXiov  «S»xoj  syd).  MSS.  coJixooj, 
cum  Fl.  Chr.  At  Bergler.  w8»xoj :  et  sic  Antiatticista — exponens 
per  eu  adcov.  Rescripsi  igitur  Xeyco  pro  eyw.  Paulo  ante  dedi  Ss'^gi 
vice  Ki^ng.  At  cr  adhzesit  e  axoXiov.  Dein  (favoJ  pro  towtcu.  Causa 
etenim  non  fuit  cur  Phanus  suum  Scolion  omitteret.  lUud  fuit 
haustum,  ut  e  Scholiis  conjici  potest,  e  Praxilleis  :  quae  Poetria 
scripsit  fortasse  xaXov  in  eo  versu,  ubi  restilui  fuvov  ob  (piXov  omis- 
sum :  neque  objici  debet  metrum  ;  etenim  ^Ixog  primarn  producit 
apud  Lyricos. 

1242,  3,  4.  In  his  inest  duplex  sensus,  Cleitagora,  ciijus  Sco- 
lion est  illud  XpiiixuTU  xav  /S/a,  fuit  voiYiTpla.  AaxwviKYj  teste  Schol. 
ad  Lys.   1239.    Hinc   quivis   AetKuiv  dici  potest  KKHrciyopug,      At 
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Sellus  fuit  olim  pauper;  postea  dives  factus  est,  teste  SchoL 
ad  Av.  824.,  fortasse  psedeiastis  niniis  facilem  ,se  praebendo,  mu- 
neribus  Laconum  corruptus  :  ideoque  U^srat  (rxoXiov  KXstTwyopot.; 
KctKwv  " y^pri^ara  xotv  ^ioi"  utpote  cry/xTTOT)]? — vel  utpote  AaKwv  U^srai, 
p^pYj[/.ciTa.  KoCi  KXsiTayopai  [Spartanos]  ev  jSi'a.  Cum  Scolio  Cleita- 
gorae  conferri  debet  Anstodenii  Spartani  dictum  ;  cujus  meminit 
Alc£eus  in  Fragm.  xxviii.^  sic  legendo, 

^fls  yoip  ^  TO^  'Apta-Todu[ji,6g  (pYjcnv  ovx  a.7rxKafji.vov' 
"  STrdgTO.  ^pYj[j.aT  avrjp'  Trsvi^pog  8'  ou^lv  mv,  AeysT  ecrXo'j." 
Ubi  o6^ev  wv  usurpatur  ut  ju-rjSsv  wv  in  Ajac.  766.  ouSev  wv  ibid.  1218. 
Tro.  1010.  et  ovkv  yjv  ibid,  i  l62.  et  o6Uv  yjt'  oipa  in  Iph.  T.  569^ 
Spartani  mentem  expressit  Horatius:  virtus,  nisi  cum  re,  vi/iur  alga 
est,  et  Cleitagorae  p(^pJ5ju-aTa  xav  |3i'a  per  suum  rem yatv'as,  rem:  Si 
possis,  recte ;  si  non,  quocunque  rnodo,  rem. 

1244.  E  vulgatis  'Avijp  cro^og  iMou(Tixog  xut  aasTdi,  quae  nulla  ra- 
tione  conciliari  possunt  cum  verbis  Schol.  wxrsi  [j,yj  (7o<^oi  o'j  2?  jw,ou- 
o-jxof,  erui  'ylv^g  S'  u(ro<pog  xoiiMoucrog  'AxstrTcvp  ucrsTdi.  Ubi  jocus  est 
in  i"  6c(ro^og  et  de  (r6<pog  necnon  xa)  a.ix,ov(rog  et  xu)  Mvcrog.  Etenim 
Acestor  fuit   malus   poeta  et  Mysius,    teste  Schol.    ad  Av.  31. 

OvTog  Itrxjv   ^Aximoop,    Touycodlxg  tto/vjt^j,   hxaXs~iTO   Ss    Soixug.  

OsoTtOfx.'Trog  85  xct)  tov  ixuTsqa.  uvtou  Socxav  TrpoaYjyogsvasv  Ti<xu[jisvai — 6 
de  aiiTog  xa\  Mucrov  IxaAecrev  elg  de  rr/V  Trolricnv  uvTOiJ  xeyXeua.xa.<Ti,  KaK- 
Xlag  JU.SV  ev  TTsSijTatf,  xa.)  X^xov  o\  ^opoi  ^ktovo-i  Koarlvog  ev  KKeo^ov- 
Koig  'Axe(TToga  ydg  o[jioog  elxog  AajSsIv  'K'k^ya.g  eav  [x.yj  (TV(TTps^ip  Tx  itgay- 

(/.uTot.     Ibi  Comicorum   fragnienta  sic    lege xa*    Xuxuv  '^Ov   ol 

yoqoi  fLKTOva-i,  et — 'Axe<rT0fix[/.v<7OV  elxog  ^v  Xa/3?jv  TlKr^yug,  lav  ju.)^  <TV<y- 
rpefr}  To.  dpix[xa.Tci.  Ubi  luditur  in  'Axearogx  Mvcrov  et  'AxeaTop' 
a[/.ov<Tov.  Idem  lusus  restitui  debet  Theopompo  ;  cujus  fragmen- 
tum  servat  Schol.  ad  Vesp.  12l6.  'Axea-regog — og  exuXe~iTo  ^uxog. 
0£oVoju.7rof  Ti<TaiusVM'  ou  xoivaog  ^evov  ocKKoi  Mv<r6v  rov  de  AIuciov 
'Axearepov  uva.'neTinxev  a.xoXou$e~tv  Ofiolwg.  Lege — bv  oi>  KoivcLg  ^evov 
a.XXoiy.va'OV  oldu  Mixrlaov,  ' Avea-mp'  uvurrs-nrtiKsv  UKOXovQelv  efJ-Ol — xa), 
^fl  "ttoXItoci,  Ssiva  "KOLdyoi.  Tig  ttoA/t*)?  S'  ecrr)  cro\  nXr}V  'Apcruxocg  6  Mv(Tog 
xou  TO  KuXXlov  vodov.  Lege  TlX^v  'Sa.xtxg  Mv(r6g  t  'Axearwg  xx)  to — 
Inter  qute  uXXxixvcrov  est  vel  ocXXoi  Mocrov  vel  a.XX'  ufMiia-ov,  Et 
Xxxag  e'  ' AxeaTcap  erant  Mysii. 

1246.  Ad  TToXXai  de  diexoiji,t<rug  adscripsit  Schol.  Tovto,  (^jjo-iv, 
sTToc^M  TTplg  TO  (TxoXlov  Al<T)(^mv,  e-rre)  xofj^TrucrTyig  yjv.  Recte  hoc.  Ad 
Av.  823.  Ta  T  A'la-ylvov  y  olttolvtcx.  monet  Schol.  ori  oxiTog  "Trevajg, 
flpUTTTO/Asvoj  xa)  avTog  Itt)  TrXovTco — xa)  Xeycjov  eavTov  TrXoycriov.  Idem 
fuit,  sicut  Theagenes  teste  Schol.  Av.  823  et  1  126,  dictus  xxTrvog, 
teste  Schol.  ad  Vesp.  324.  unde,  ut  id  obiter  moneam,  bene  intel- 
ligas  Vesp.  151.  "OcTTJf  TrarpOf  vOv  tou  xa-nviov  xexXtjO-ofiai.  Hand 
male  igitur  erui  diexoix,7ra(Tag  au  y  ex  xa-Kvou.  Quibus  verbis,  for- 
tasse e  carmine  quodam  Acestoris  desumtis,  intelligi  hoc   voluit 
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Comicus,    quod  Acestor,  jactationibus   ^schinis    inductus,  cum 
profectus  esset  Thessaliam  lucri  causa,  et  rediisset  inops,  ^schi- 
uem  incusabat  et  ilium  una  cum  vocibus  ejus  fumo  comparabat. 
1265  et  sno. 

7re«vij  yoig,  fi^^^p  'Avt'k^mv 

avTog,  ov  y  kyui  ttot  Bidov  oaio  tb  }j.y]Kov  aca  pot»s  o 

hiTTVouvTU  jU,sTa  Asctiyopou — 

aXXa  7rpscr(3sv'.ov  yaq  slg  <P^p(ra.\ov 

wysT'  sir'  sKsi  fjiovoi  fxo'voJtrt 

Tols  27sv6(rT«((nv  0uv^v,  tmv  OsttuKcuv 

awToj  ctv  -Kivrig  sKcittwv  otiScvoj.  10 

V.  3.  Vulgo  0  XsKKov  [xoiKXov  oua  twv  xpoo^uKoii.  At  monuit  Schol. 
Selli  filium  esse  iEschmem  et  non  Am^niam  :  uterque  tamen  erant 
valde  hirsuti,  alter  dictus  Koy^t^r-Aiuuncti  in  Vesp.  464.  (ubi  ineptit 
Schol.)  ideoque  hie  dici  potest  iuaKhoi{ — vel  ^  xaQsifx-svYj  xo^rj  ut  apud 
Euripid.  Bacch.  1  13.  hsvxoTpt^aov  TrXoxaixoov  i/.uWoig)  :  alter  quoque 
dici  potest  xpw^uKoc;,  ut  Hegesippus  apud  Hes}chiuni  sic  ope  codicis 
legendum:  Kpw^vXog,  b  iKaWog  TaJVTra/Scuv  i^  6  y.6qv}x^og'  iKTrXoxyn  yap 
IcTjv  r;  av»]vsyju,£vyj  [xOj«.»)]  omo  [is<rov  tov  jj-sraoTrot)  Ittj  tyjv  xoguf'^v  ovTca 
ds  Ko.)  6  prjTcop  ' Hyfj(Ti7nrog — sxaXeTro.  Potest  quoque  dici  K§ai^6Xov 
^evyog,  sensu  duplici.  Etenim  fuit  Kpcio(36xov  Ks'Jyog,  utpote  gerens 
duos  criuium  nodos :  necnon  Kpoo^uXov  ^evyog  eatenus,  quod 
iEschines  et  Crobulus  erant  par  ignobile.  Suid.  Kgo^u^ov  '(!,Evyog- 
ex)  Twv  Itti  xuKta  xa»  7rovr)p»a  o-ffJvSojxIvcuv.  Tovto  8s  ejpyjTaj  utto  xgo- 
^6'(ou  vopvo^oa-Kov  Tivog,  duo  e^ovTog  sralpag  Ittj  oXsQpoo  ttoXXmv  xpbjSu- 
l^ov  ovv  ^etiyog  Ittj  diacr6gfj,io  Suo  6f/,ovoovvTCtiV'  ovg  vpoTsgov  tov  avajrvsiV 
<^a<Tiv  %  TOV  Kuxovpyfiv  Traucraa-Qat.  Verum  ibi  emendatur  KpcujSuXov 
ex  Hesychio,  Kpcu^vXov  K^vyog.  nocpoi[ji,ioi  TaTTOjw.£V>j  sn)  Tolg  vitsq^txX- 
Aowcrij  xsyprjptevojf  •jrovi^gict.  MeTevyjvexTai  Ss  ^vo  Tropvo^ocxori  Tivog.  At 
gl.  habet  Harpocration  utilissimam  ad  emendanda  Hesychii  verba 
in  Kqw^vXog — outoj  8s  ' Hyrj<Ti7r'rrog  xa.)  dr}yyog  sxaXftTO  Kgw^uXog.  Ka,\ 
6  fj,aXXog  ToiV  aldo'tcov  :  sed  Harpocration  exhibet  Kpw^vXog  Al(r^lvYig 
sv  Tco  xuToi  KTT^di^wvTog  'Hy7i(Tmvog  jmev  scttiv  6  Kpcjo^uXog  STrixaXou- 
fxsvog.  At  fuit  olim  ibi  Kpw^vXog  AWyivr^g  [/xsv  h  X'^r^'iv]  Iv  8s  tw 
xuToi  KTT^di'^SiVTog  'HyrjO-'mTrog  ovoiJ,'  l(rT»v  sTrixuXovixsvog:  lege  igitur  in 
Hesychio  xa)  AW'^ivrig  K^vyog  sxaXuTO  Kpw^vXov.  Unde  intelligi 
potest  HsXXoo  esse  gl.  ab  ejus  manu,  qui  bene  noverat  per 
Kgw^uXov  i^evyog  innui  tov  HeXXou.  Haud  male  igitur  ex  [/.uXXov  oux 
Twv  erui  potest  jaaXA'  olov  xoi/,u)v,  qui  tamen,  y^cuXXog  excepto,  est 
interpretis  foetus,  sicut  6  HsXXoo.  V.  4.  Vulgo  ojtoj.  At  non  Amy- 
nias  fuit  olim  dives,  verum  Antipho  :  qui  postea  ad  paupertatem 
rcdactus  est ;  neque  divitias   iterum   sibi   comparavit :  quod  sane 
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facere  potuisset,  si  legationem  obiisset.  Vid.  Schol.  ad  Ach.  66. 
et  Casaiibon.  in  Theophrast.  7rep»  /38eAyp»aj,  ad  verba  to  /xev  Ix  t^5 
7ro\ecog  e<p6hov.  Hanc  tamen  se  ditandi  occasionem,  adeo  (ntono; 
erat  Amynias,  qui  penitus  negligeret.  lUe  enim  Pharsalum  missus, 
rediisse  videtur  inops,  infecta  legatione.  Id  coUigi  potest  e  frag- 
inento  Eupolidis  apud  Schol.  sic  legendo  K'  Afji^uvlui  sKslvog-  'Af/,s\si 
xXaucreraj,  '  On,  ut  uygolKog,  'icrTiXTOii  Trpog  ra  [/.oplaov.  Tlaflswv  S"  '^vsy 
wv  ETrXsutrs,  jcajcoj  u)v  eiosTui.  Ubi  deest  ut  ob  ocr  :  at  id  redde  ut- 
pote :  mox  e  tw  jxopiw  on  9ea)V  svexa  sttA — erui  ra  [ji,opiJiv  TraQscov  svsx 
wv  sttK — .  Etenim  Amynias  res  facere  voluit,  sed  perficere  nequivit, 
utcunque  jcara  ra  /xopia  crinitus.  Unde  de  Amynia  fit  proverbium. 
06h)g  xojU,>]T*)j,  ouTjf  ow  irspamTtxi — vel  \I/yjvj^sTa».  Earn  tamen  se 
ditandi  occasionem  non  neglexit  iEschines.  V.  3.  jw,;^Xou  xa)  po»«j 
inquit  Schol.  Ittj  tojv  Sa^/jXaJv  ovi/cov — ineptum  igitur  est  avri :  quasi 
Leogoras  aliquid  pro  cibis  lautis  suffecisset,  qui  fuit  gulae  perdite 
amans.  Reposui  igitur  aTro"  re.  V.  10.  Vulgo  Trsvlaryj?  contra  nie- 
trum  et  sensuni.  Collato  Suid.  v.  /IsveVraij,  vide  annon  praestet 
IIsv^TUKriv  propter  lusum  vice  'Trsvsa-TUKriv. 


1275etsqq.(rTg.        Jn,  exstant  in  Kust. 
1284  et  sqq.  uVTKnp.  ) 


1284  et  sqq.  uVTKnp. 
1326  et  sqq.  <TTp.  avucrrg. 

avsve  "Trapses,  8/«ye,  "JTatpctys,  oiov,    si  jw,^  'pprjO-eS'y    v[ji.clg 

aXaucrsTOit  Tig  toov  OTTKT^ev  (h  TrovYjpoi  TUVTrfi  ty) 

svaxoKov&oCvTwv  Iju-ot'"  SaSi  i^gvxTovg  (rK£va.(ra}. 

V.  1 .  Voces  hlxye  irccpays,  hie  omissas,  agnoscit  Comicus  in  Av.  1717. 

1335  et  sqq. 

lou  ioD  xoiXouixsvoi 

Tot.g)(^oua.  y'*   UjOtoiv  dp'  eV,  iV9*, 

coj  ou^  axoucov  a.vkyoit.on' 

AIKD.N'S  lAIBOI,  rah  fjC  ageVx- 

£.,  BAAA\  AI- 

BOI,  KHMOTZ. 
J^SOetsqq.crrp.        |  ita  Rust,  e  Schol. 
14o2  et  sqq.  avrjcrrp.  y 

1518  et  sqq. 

aye  j«,eyaXc«vuj«,'  w 

TSKVa.  TOU  ^aXlX(T<TlOV 

7r»]SaTe  Trapa  •^uii.a.^ov 

xa»  67v'  dXoj  arpuyeroj- 

0  xagj'SaJV  aSsXi^oi.  5 

rouyyv  itoS  Iv  xuxXw  o"0|3- 

eTts  xa»  TO 

^pvvl^siov 

exXaxTJ(raTaj  tjj,  wj  i'SovTej 

avcu  (TxsKoc  vKm(t'  oI  ^ixron.  10 
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V.  9.  Ita  Bentl.  pro  aSovrsj.  Metruni  confirmat.  Eadem  var. 
lect.  in  Vesp.  319.  ex  emendatione  Dawesii.  V.  10.  Pro  o^coo-' 
dedi  y^wcr'  :  quod  formatur  ab  u  :  hoc  exstat  in  Plut.  896.  ubi 
Schol.  066  6(rfpciivou,svog  toOto  4»5<r». 

1528  et  sqq.  Vid.  Gaisford  ad  HephiEst.  p.  341. 

EtoncB  Dabam,  Kalend.  Feb.  A.  S.  mdcccxvh. 


DE  VIOLATIS  REGUM  SEPULCRIS, 

IlSDEMgUE 

A  REGE  CHRISTIANISSIMO  RESTITUTIS. 


CARMEN. 

(duis  ille  tuntus  impulit  mentes  furor? 

Quid  arnia,  quid  sibi  volunt 
Facesque  vectesque,  et  ruinarum  artifex, 

Ira  jubente,  malleus  ? 
An  Marte  captas  hostium  sedes  juvat 

Et  ferro  et  igne  vertere ; 
Longique  pcenas  exigere  belli,  et  gravem 

Pensare  damno  injuriam  ? 
Tantum  o  scelestis  adsit  hie  cceptis  color, 

Hoc  fine  consistat  nefas  ! 
Sed  major  animis  iestuat  vetiti  fames, 

Vulgare  temnitur  scelus ; 
Placet  quod  atas  nulla  viderit  prior, 

Futura  quod  factum  neget. 
Denso  vetustas  obsidet  templi  fores 

Grex  turbulentus  agmine, 
Templi  quod  unibris  ultimam  regalibus 

Domuni  sacravit  Gallia. 
Hie  ante  vivi  numinis  placabiles 

Aras,  ubi  vicario 
Mortalis  aevi  diluit  piacula 

Redemtor  agnus  sanguine  ; 
Inter  calentes  thure  votivo  focos 

Ac  nesciani  somni  precem, 
Sociis  quiescunt  ossa  regum  sedibus, 

Mutusque  supplicat  cinis. 
Heii !  quanta  eodem  generis  ac  faniae  bona, 

Quanta  ingeni  et  forniw  rapax 
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Libitina  clausit !  Invido  sub  marniore 

Passim  reconditum  jacet 
Illustre  quidquid,  liliis  praegnantibus. 

Tot  prodidere  saecula ; 
Regesque  regumque  in  thoros  missae  iiurusy 

Thorisque  nata  pignora. 
Omnis  sepulcro  consecratur  angulus, 

Omnis  tenet  nomen  lapis. 
Quisquamne  lacrymis  vacuus  hoc  silentium, 

Haec  ingiedi  busta  audeat  ? 
Quisquamne  moestis  ultimum  vale  et  pias 

Negare  manibus  preces  r 
Immo  quietas,  impetu  facto,  domos 

Irrumpit  insolens  cohors, 
Nil  templi  honore,  nil  et  hospitis  Dei 

Praesente  sensu  territa. 
Tremuit  scelesto  pressa  tellus  agmine, 

Imisque  reddituni  geniit 
Lugubre  tuniulis  murmur,  extinctis  diem 

Mersere  flammis  lampades. 
O  mortuorum  sacra,  vel  seevissimis 

Intaminata  gentibus  ! 
O  sceptra  populis  rapta  citius,  et  rogo 

Superstes  in  reges  amor  ! 
Veterum  sepulcris  principum  iiefariam 

Incesta  plebs  manum  injicit, 
Partita  facinus.  llle  adactis  marmora 

Convellit  aegre  vectibus  ; 
Hie  illigato  fune  regias  trahit 

Imagines,  et  pulveris 
Inane  titulos  frigidi  solatium 

Sacro  refigit  parjete. 
Rimantur  alii  saxo  humove  conditos 

Manes,'  profundaeque  intimum 
Penetrale  mortis,  ac  suprema  poUuunt 

Jacentium  cubilia. 
Vi  multa  ad  auras  protrahuntur  sutili 

Inclusa  plumbo  funera. 
Quae  circum  hiante  turba  substitit  metu, 

Vix  ausa  ferruni  impingere. 
Confirmat  animos  tandem,  et  hortatur  inanum, 

Ictuque  vulnus  exigit. 
Mille  insequuntur  vulnera,  bybernam  minus 

Densat  procella  grandinem. 
Fatiscit  impar  mallei  sub  verbere 
Custos  silentum  lamina, 
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Proditque  manes  :  corpora  apparent  virum 

Pars  tabe  confecta  et  situ, 
Absentis  aliquam  pars  imaginem  exhibet 

Vita?,  quiescentem  putes. 
Parcite,  scelesti ;  quid  patrum  meruit  cinis, 

Regum  quid  umbra  ?  parcite. 
Vos  prisca  raoveat,  pallidis  quas  frontibus 

Nee  tota  majestas  abest ; 
Oculique  vestris  unde  lex  majoribus 

Expressa  nutu  prodiit, 
Quaeque  arma,  quaeque  sceptra  victrices  pari 

Cum  laude  gesserunt  manus. 
Nescit  moveri  vulgus  atrox,  parcere 

Nescit :  vetustis  corpora 
Spoliata  pannis  plumbeo  de  carcere 

Nefandus  exturbat  furor; 
Coeloque  teste,  consciis  altaribus, 

Inter  sepulcrorum  erutas 
Moles,  et  ipsa  regios  artis  dolo 

Mentita  vultus  marmora, 
Scriptique  tabulas  aeris,  infornves  sacro 

Artus  pavimento  aggerit. 
Jacuere  nudo,  flebile  examen,  solo 

Bustis  revulsi  principes, 
Quicumque  bello  protulere  Gallicos 

Fines  et  imperi  decus  ; 
Quicumque  justis,  literato  in  otio, 

Rexere  gentem  legibus. 
Hie  ille  Lodoix  Africo  quem  littore 

Vis  dura  fati  perculit, 
Pietate  et  armis  nobilem,  coelestibus 

Nunc  et  choris  jure  additum. 
Alterque  Lodoix,  Anlc.p  rui  Populi  Pater 

Cognomen  ex  re  contigit. 
Et,  quo  favente  literarum  fontibus 

Imbuta  primum  Gallia, 
Franciscus  ;  et  quo  Gallicis  nullum  auribus 

Acceptius  nomen  sonat, 
Nullumve  memori  pectore  altius  sedet. 

Exemplar  Henricus  ducum. 
Quid  jam  Philippos  Carolosve,  quid  suo 

La?tum  Pipinum  Carolo ; 
Aliosve  referam  quotquot  heroas  vetus 

Hie  abditos  pressit  lapis? 
Hie  ipsae  ademto  regiae  velo  nurus  : 

Quid  deinde  restat  auxili. 
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Quas  jam  latebras  heu !  miser  captes  pudor, 

Sepulcra  cum  fallant  fidem  ? 
Tene,  unde  tantum  proximo  saeclo  decus, 

O  magne  magnorum  ultime, 
Tene  his  ego  oculis  hie  quoque  eflFossos  super 

Agnosco  projectum  patres  ? 
Nee  parta  bello  gloria,  iiec  artes  tuis 

Plenae  juvant  honoribus  ; 
Et  quae  potentis  ingeni  miracula 

Nunquam  silebunt  literae  ? 
Cognata  recubant  funera,  hinc  te  filio 

Superba  nequicquam  parens ; 
mine  nepotum  turba,  primis  ad  rogos 

Elata  de  cuuabulis. 
Quos  inter,  avida  Galliae  expectatio, 

Burgundioiium  dux  puer 
Felicitatem,  heu  vana  spes  !  in  publicam 

Docto  eruditus  Praesuli. 
Teritur  profano  regium  vulgus  pede, 

Nee  eruisse  jam  satis  : 
Lacerare  certum  est,  ac  Notis  furentibus 

Jactanda  membra  effundere  ; 
Certum  est,  cruentae  deditus  postquam  neci 

Regum  occidit  novissimus, 
Prioris  ajvi  dissipare  pulverem 

Nee  mortuos  reges  pati. 
Repetit  jacentum  corpora  impius  furor 

Ac  mille  distrahit  modis, 
Foedatque  vastatque,  ac  per  immensa  atria 

Curvasque  longe  porticus 
Raptata,  ad  ipsas,  horridum  visu  !  fores 

Nudo  sub  aslhere  abjicit. 
Cumulatur  ingens  strage  confusa  locus, 

Quem  ros  et  imber  proluant, 
Venti  fatigeut,  solis  accendat  vapor  : 

Hoc  exules  placet  solo 
Damnare  manes,  pristinis  sic  regibus 

Memor  parentas  Gallia  ! 
Et  otiosi  tela  cessant  fulminis  ! 

Quid  ultor  expectas  Deus  ? 
An  ut  tuis  te  (crastina  hoc  forsan  dies 

Videbit)  aris  exuant  ? 
Tuos  amaris  interim  Christos  libet 

Vexare  contumeliis  : 
Carent  sepulcro,  vilibus  pannis  carent 

Quos  nee  peremtis  hostibus 
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Victoris  ira,  nee  peregrino  invidet 

Ignotus  hospes  hospiti. 
Nudo  sub  axe  principes,  nuda  super 

Tellure  porrecti  jacent ; 
Notus  ossa  regum  versat !  ah  saltern  pio 

Defende  soles  pulveri, 
Defende  ventos,  cujus  ad  nutum  oequora 

Pressis  residuut  fluctibus. 
Leviora  posco :  quid  moror,  parous  spei, 

Votis  habenas  in'ittere  ? 
Majora  teque  digna  prasstabis,  Deus, 

Horum  nee  ossa  deseres. 
En  ipse  melior  se  futuri  temporis 

Ultro  revelat  exitus. 
Sperate,   eineres  regii :  dies  erit 

(Hanc  detur  utinatn  cernere!) 
Qua,  post  acerba  eivium  certamina. 

Post  externam  belli  faeem, 
Atque  irruentis  pondus  Europse,  graves 

Ah  hoste  poenas  dum  rapit, 
Vestros  honores  ilia  rursus  erigat 

Qua?  Galliam  eriget  manus. 
Quot  ilia  quantisque  heu  1  mederi  cladibus, 

Quot  alligare  vulnera  ; 
Quos  nata  motus  peetoruni  compescere, 

Quos  ferre  sortis  impetus  ! 
Non  aliud  unquam  Gallicis  przesentius 

Terris  levamen  obtigit. 
Non  ille,  magnos  inter  ac  bonos  pari 

Florens  lionore  principes, 
Ille,  et  suorum  victor  et  dictus  pater, 

Qui  denisit  obsessis  famem 
Henrieus,  excelsae  indoli  plus  commodas 

Humanitatis  miscuit, 
Fessisve  plura  eontulit  populis  bona 

Ipse  et  malorum  baud  inscius  ; 
Quam  tu  labanti  tot  procellia  Galliae, 

Desiderate,  conferes 
O  Ludovice,  cuhnen  ad  rerum  aspera 

Sortis  malignae  de  schola 
Tandem  remittet  supera  quem  benignitas, 

Ji^t  mitior  Gallis  Deus. 
Plaudetis  ultro  principis  laboribus, 

Plaudetis,  unibrai  nobiles, 
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Cum  pace  terris  aequorique  prsestita, 

Pacem  daturus  alteram, 
Regnique  jura  populique  arbiter  novo 

Discriiiiiiiabit  fcedere, 
Vim  temperatis  mitigatam  legibus 

Hinc  firrniorem  cogitans ; 
Plaiidetis,  atra  cum  obsitos  rubigine 

Mores  iiitorem  in  pristinum 
Revocare,  cumque  vitio  lapsa  temporum 

Templa  excitare,  aut  utiles 
Fovere  justis  disciplinas  pra^miis 

Studebit,  ipsarum  sciens. 
Gentile  pectus  et  douiesticam  indolem 

Juvabit  hie  agnoscere ; 
Vestri  juvabit  vos  nepotis  gloria 

Premi,  an  levari  verius  ? 
Haec  inter  udo  sub  Jove  indignabitur 

Regum  jacere  funera, 
Sparsos  jubebit  pulveres  recoUigi, 

Suisque  reddet  sedibus  : 
Necnon  diurnas,  more  majorum,  preces, 

Et  quee  nefas  sacra  expient 
Dicabit  heros,  vestraque  infelicibus 

Reponet  aris  nomina. 
Quin  et  revecta  dissitis  hue  e  locis 

Curabit  augusta^  donius 
Fnnera  recondi,  sed  prius,  fratrem  ut  decet, 

Regnique  in  ipso  limine, 
Tua,  sancte  martyr,  ossa,  coiijugis  et  tu» 

Fortuna  quam  similis  tulit, 
Honore  digno  consecrata  transferet, 

Heu  serius  piaculum  ! 
Properate  saeclo  quae  laboranti  decus 

Hoc  parturitis  tempora  ; 
Vosque  hinc  minori  vindicem  cum  taedio 

Manete  vestrum  principes. 

,Si7.  CJUCHY. 
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ON  THE 

SAPPHIC  AND  ALCAIC  METRES. 


No.  IV .—[Concluded from  No.  XXX.  p.  237.] 

It  is  more  easy  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  metrical  law, 
tJian  always  to  be  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  it.  I  suspect,  however, 
that  a  monosyllable  is  required  after  a  Penthiniimer  in  order  to 
break  and  disguise  the  trochaic  measure  of  this  colon,  which 
without  this  art,  and  the  help  of  this  caesura,  would  be  very  weak, 
;uid  too  simple,  as 

At-  I  tollat  iras  |  montiumque     Burton's  opusc.  p.  20. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  colon  conclude  with  an  Iambic  Penthi- 
mimer,  and  be  not  preceded  by  a  monosyllable,  it  would  have  the 
siefect  of  beginning  and  ending  in  the  same  manner,  in  different 
verses,  a  consequence  that  may  always  be  avoided  in  a  colon 
properly  constructed  by  a  careful  reader.     In  the  line 

Et  Faustitas  |  aflFusa  circum,     lb. 
it  is  very  difficult  not  to   pronounce  the  two  concluding  words  as 
un  Iambic  Penthimimer;   but  the  lines, 

Consulque  \  non  unius  ||  anni,  and  De  gente  j  sub  Dio  ||  moreris, 
are  capable  of  being  read,  like 

Testatur  |  auditumque  ||  Medis,  and  Non  ante  j  devictis  ||  Saba'^, 

and  the  Iambic  Penthimimer  disappears. 

The  colon  therefore  is  so  constructed,  that  an  Iambic  Penthi- 
mimer may  be  heard  at  the  beginning,  but  never  Sit  the  end.  A 
good  reader  may  redeem  the  Horatian  colon 

Hunc  Lesbio  |  sacrare  {j  plectro, 
by  reading  it  in  this  manner 

Hunc  I  Lesbio-sacrare  ||  plectro, 
and  then  the  Iambic  Penthimimer  is  no  more  perceptible  at  the 
close,  than  in 

Non  I  decoloravere  |  caedes.     Lib.  2.  0. 1.  v  Si>. 

The  very  defective  line  of  Buchanan 

Pallor,  I  tremor,  terror,  ||  pavorque.    Miscell.  Od.  ;3. 
may  be  read  like 
NO.  XXXI.  Cl.Jl.  VOL.  XVI.  B 
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Visam  |  pharetratos  ||  Gelonos, 

and  thus  the  Iambic  Penthimimer  at  the  close   may  in    a  great 
measure  be  smothered.     But  a  quadrisyllable  at  the  beginning,  as 

Agnoscito  I  cultu  ||  timendum.     Burton's  Opusc.  p.  21. 
is  a  hopeless  case,  and  affords  no  possibility  of  escape  from  the 
concluding  Penthimimer,    nor   do   I    know  any  good  line  at  all 
analogous  to  it. 

Perhaps  Horace  had  another  aim  than  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  a  Penthimimer  at  the  close,  and  that  is,  to  tie  together  the  trochaic 
feet. 

We  have  seen,  that  when  the  first  Ditrochee  terminates  a  whole 
word,  the  second  Ditrochee  must  begin  with  a  monosyllable,  and 
thus  suffer  a  Caesura. 

But  the  more  agreeable  form  is  when  the  two  Ditrochees  are  tied 
together,  and  this  is  done  in  two  ways  : 

First,  by  making  the  first  trochaic  or  first  foot  of  the  first  dipodia 
terminate  a  whole  word,  and  then  by  connecting  the  first  or  second 
syllable  of  the  subsequent  Ditrochee  with  the  spondee  of  the  first 
Ditrochee,  by  a  trisyllable,  or  monosyllable  and  dissyllable,  or  by  a 
quadrisyllable,  or  monosyllable  and  trisyllable,  as 

Virtute  |  me  involve  ||  probanique 

Seu  voce  |  nunc  mavis  ||  acuta 

Devota  j  non  extinxitjl  arbor 

Culpante  |  nunc  torrentia||  agros 

Urgentur  [  ignotique  ||  longa.     L.  4-  O.  9.  y.  2f . 

Secondly,  by  beginning  the  verse  with  a  monosyllable,  or  dis- 
syllable, or  two  monosyllables,  and  by  comprehending  either  the 
whole  or  the  three  last  syllables  of  the  first  Ditrochee,  and  the 
first  or  second  syllable  of  the  second  Ditrochee,  in  one  polysyllabic 
word,  as 

Sylvae  |  laborantes||  geluque 

Ilaro  I  antecedentem  ||  scelestum 

Sedes  |  Atlanteusque  ||  finis 

Nunc  in  |  rcluctantes  ||  dracones 

Non  I  decoioravere  ||  ca:des. 

All  the  verses  of  Horace  are  reducible  to  one  or  other  of  the 
three  kinds  just  mentioned.  But  it  is  observable  that  every  colon 
requires  a  double  pause,  a  weak  and  a  strong  pause. 

The  first  sort  have  both  pauses  fixed,  the  weak  on  the  .5th 
syllable,  the  strong  on  the  (ith. 

In  the  second  sort,  the  weak  pause  is  fixed  on  the  3rd  syllable, 
and  the  stron;^  may  be  either  on  the  6th  or  7th. 

In  the  third  sort,  the  weak  pause  may  be  either  on  the  first  or 
second  syllable,  and  the  strong  on  the  6th  or  7th. 

Among  the  last  sort,  may  be  found  some  of  the  most  agreeable 
v€rses,  and  the  second  sort  are  more  pleasing  than  the  firit.     The 
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second  sort,  as  they  suit  most  words,  are  by  far  the  most  mimerous, 
and  of  this  sort,  for  the  same  reason,  those  colons,  that  have  the 
pause  on  the  6th  svllable,  are  more  numerous  than  those  that 
have  the  pause  on  the  7th.  There  is  an  ingenious  and  useful 
table  of  all  the  allowed  forms  of  this  third  verse  in  the  Classical 
Journal,  No.  xxii.  p.  352. 

I  will  introduce  here  a  similar  table  accommodated  to  my  divi- 
sion of  the  verse. 

1.  A. ^^ 1  _  II  ^ Te  triste  lignum  |  te  ||  catlucum. 

2.  B, v^l   ~ .||v^ Unguenta  |  ile  conchis  ||  quis  udo. 

3.  b. '^j v>|| Utciinque  |  defecere  ||  mores. 

3.  D. \  \^ 11^ Nunc  in  |  relnctantes  jj  dracones. 

S.  E. -|>^ "^ll Portiis  I  Alexandria  ||  siipplex. 

3.  F.  —  I  —  <o/ II  v^ Dul-  I  cem  elab..rabunt  ||  saporem. 

S.  G.  --  I  ^ v>  II Non  I  decoloravere  ||  casdes. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  scheme,  that  the  strong  pause 
falls  invariably  either  upon  the  first  or  second  syllable  of  the  second 
Ditrochee. 

Jt  is  somewhat  singular  that,  although  an  elision  is  not  allowed 
at  the  strong  pause  in  the  colons  like  A,  it  is  admissible  in  the 
colons  like  B,  as, 

Fortuna  |  cum  stridore  ||  acuto. 

But  this  verse  in  Buchanan 

Vocabit  in  jus  |  othem  \\  ab  ortu     Ps.  50. 
is  without  any  authority. 

Indeed  this  verse  labours  under  another  defect,  and  exhibits  a 
Monosyllable  in  the  centre,  which  intersects  and  confounds  all  th? 
preceding  schemes  of  Scansion.  It  nevertheless  frequently  occurs 
in  modern  Poets,  as 

Non  Indict)  qui  stridet  arcu,    Musa  Cantab,  p.  39. 

Par  diriitas  ;'uffj  sasvit  nrbes,     lb. 

Custodiam  ponto  incubantem  et,     lb.  94. 

Quascunque  Phryx  hinc  inde  plantas.     Burton's  opusc.  p.  322. 

Quis  asseret,  guis  tradet  igni,     Musae  Anglic,  p.  179. 

The  last  line  in  the  Alcaic  Strophe  of  Horace  exhibits  four 
forms.  In  three  of  these  forms  the  dactylic  Metre  is  connected 
with  the  concluding  Ditrochee ;  in  the  other,  it  exhibits  the 
Ditrochee  detached  from  the  dactylic  measure.  When  con- 
nected with  the  Ditrochee,  it  has  a  pause  upon  the  first  syllable  of 
the  Ditrochee,  as 

Flumina  constiterint  |  acuto.    L.  1.  O.  9.  v.  4. 
or  upon  its  second  syllable,  as 

Nee  veteres  agitantur  |  orni.    lb.  ▼,  12. 
Or  upon  the  first  syllable  of  the  second  dactyl,  as 
Divitjas  |  operosiores.    L.  3.  0.  1.  v.  48. 
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When  ihe  dactylic  measure  is  separated  from  the  Ditrochee, 
there  is  always  a  double  pause,  a  weak  one  on  the  first  syllable  of 
the  second  dactyl,  and  a  stronger  on  the  close  of  the  second  dactyl, 
so  that  a  dissyllable  constantly  intervenes  between  the  two  pauses, 

SS, 

Post  equitem  ]  sedet  ||  atra  cura. 
Conjuge  me  |  Jovis  ||  et  sorore. 
Regum  apices  |  neque  ||  militum  arma. 

I  only  know  of  two  exceptions  to  the  preceding  forms,  and  they 
are  capable  of  explanation.     One  is, 

Fallere  et  effugere  est  triumphus, 
but  the  elision  here  in  some  measure  satisfies  the  ear,  a.nd  efugere- 
est  is  to  be  read  together  as  one  word ;  and  then  this  line  is  like 
Flumina  constiterint  |  acuto. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  line 

Sors  exitufrt  et  |  nos  ||  in  a:ternwm 
is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  lines  beginning  with  a  quadrisyllable, 
but  exUura  et  is  to  be  considered  as  coalescing,  and  then  this  line 
resembles 

Vix  illigatum  |  te  ||  triformi. 

The  other  exception  is, 

Nominis  Asdrubale  inter-emto, 
which  may  be  reconciled  by  a  tmesis  of  the  compound,  and  then  it 
would  appear  like 

Longius  invidiaque  1  major    L.  2.  O.  20.  v.  4. 
The  following  lines  exhibit  a  trisyllable,  where  Horace  invariably 
uses  a  dissyllable. 

Nee  meritse  |  decora  ||  alta  famffi.    Musa>  Cantab,  p.  12. 
iEtheria;  |  Omina  ||  fausta  flamniifi.     lb.  p.  16. 

I  now  pass  to  the  subject  of  hiatus,  or  rather  the  elision  of  the 
long  vowel  in  Latin,  as  the  Latin  language  in  this  respect  differs 
from  the  Greek,  and  requires  all  vowels  to  be  elided.  Horace  has 
used  in  this  metre  nearly  the  same  caution  as  in  the  Sapphic.  He 
chiefly  elides  the  long  vowel,  where  it  is  least  perceptible,  at  the 
pause,  or  before  a  monosyllable,  particularly  at  the  end  of  a  pause, 
or  colon,  as 

Quo  Styx  et  invisi  |  horrida  Taenari 

Vitamque  sub  Dio  |  et  trepidis  agat 

Negiectus  iiuesto  (  addidit  integrum 

Marti  redonabo  |  ilium  ego  lucidas 

Farre  pio  |  et  salienle  mica 

Saepe  mero  |  incaluisse  virtus 

Vim  stomacho  |  apposuisse  nostro 

Vulcanus  hinc  Matrona  Juno  el. 
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D'-redit  serata  triremi  et 
Judex  honestum  prsetulit  utili  et 
Quando  et  priores  liinc  Lamias  I'e.nint 
Vultu  et  perobstanles  catervas 
Juiio  el  Deoriim  quisquis  amicior 
Sen  te  in  remoto  giamiiie  per  dies 
Vino  et  lucernis  Medus  acinaces 
Descende  calo  cf  |  die  age  tibia 
Matuia  virgo  et  |  hngitur  artubus 
Janidudum  apud  ine  eat  |  eripe  te  mone. 

The  following  elisions  do  not  fall  under  the  same  predicament 
as  the  preceding  : 

Virtute  melnvolvo  probamque 
Tu  lene  tormentuni  ingenio  admoves 
Miles  redibit  llagitio  additis 
Ritii  feruntur  nunc  medio  alveo 
Vis  consill  expers  mole  niit  sua 
Relinquit  ales  nequitia;  fulditis. 

In  all  the  preceding  instances  there  is  one  general  characteristic, 
that  the  elision  of  the  long  vowel  takes  place  only  upon  a  long 
syllable.  When  this  elision  takes  place  upon  a  syllable  required  to 
be  short,  it  is  quite  a  different  case,  and  of  such  an  elision,  I  believe, 
not  more  than  two  instances  can  be  found  in  all  the  Alcaic  Odes  of 
Horace  ;  and  in  both  these  instances  the  elision  is  before  a  mono- 
syllable, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  where  licences  most 
frequently  occur.     They  are, 

Ut  tuto  lb  Afris  corpora  viperis.     L.  3.  O.  4.  v.  17. 
Tentabo  6t  arentes  arenas,     lb.  v.  31. 

It  Kiay  be  observed  too,  that  the  first  instance  is  in  the  Jirst 
colon  of  the  Strophe,  and  that  both  occur  in  a  very  long  Ode, 
/ongum  melos,  as  Horace  himself  calls  it.  Perhaps  too,  the  o  in 
tentabo  may  be  thought  common.  Our  grammars,  I  think,  call  it 
so,  and  dabo  is  the  termination  of  a  dactyl  in  Catullus.  But  as 
dabo  makes  dabis,  and  dabit,  it  is  not  quite  analogous  to  tentabo, 
and,  1  suspect,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  good  authority  for  making 
the  0  short.' 

I  shall  now  leave  it  to  others  to  determine  how  far  the  following 
elisions  are  consistent  with  the  usage  of  Horace. 

Sic  nymphffi  Soje  per  morientium.     Musae  Angl.  v.  2.  q.  38. 

Potandiilvenie  porrigit  libera.    lb.  p.  172. 

Gratare  |  Constantino ||  utrique,    lb.  v.  1.  p.  1. 

Tot  vestri  a,moris  pignora  deleat.     Buchanan.  Miscell.  Od.S. 

Vulgl  biimiles  tenuis  querelas.    lb.  Od.  4. 


'  Contrary  to  the  generality  of  grammarians,  Dr.  Valpy,  in  his  Latin 
Grammar,  joins  o  final  with  a,  rand  u,  as  long,  in  the  general  rule.  lie  is 
certainly  justified  by  the  practice  of  the  Augustan  age. 
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Cessere  saltuspinguidi  iit  Alpium.    lb.  Ode  1. 
Nelsom  inhagrens' gloria  viribus.     Musae  Cantab,  p.  7r. 

Catullus  seems  to  admit  without  much  scruple  the  elision  of  a 
long  vowel  before  a  short  one,  as 

Et  corpus  evirastis  Veneris  nimio  6f]io.    Carm.  61.  v,  17. 
Furibunda,  siinul  anhelans,  vaga  vadit,  animo  ggens.   lb.  v.  31. 

But  Horace  would  have  thought  it  no  compliment  to  have  had 
his  lyrics  compared  with  those  of  Catullus. 

It  remains  only  for  me  to  speak  of  the  final  syllable  of  the 
different  colons  of  the  Alcaic  Strophe.  The  four  colons  of  this 
strophe,  like  those  of  the  Sapphic,  form  together  but  one  line,  and 
therefore  a  hiatus  of  a  short  vowel  at  the  end  of  each  colon  is  not 
admissible.  There  are,  I  believe,  in  all  the  odes  but  two  examples 
to  the  contrary,  namely, 

Dii  me  tuentur,  Diis  pietas  mea  1|  Et  Musa  cordi  est;  Uic  tibi  copia. 
^        .  L.  1,  O.  17.  V.  13. 

Spargisse  nocturno  cruorg  ||  Hospitis  ille  venena  Colcha.  L.  2.  O.  13.  v.  7. 

In  the  third  verse,  not  only  is  the  hiatus  of  a  short  vowel  forbid- 
den, but  an  elision  is  permitted,  as 

Sors  exituraet  nos  in  aeiernww||  Exiliiim  imposituracymbas.  L.  2.  0.3.  v.  27. 
Cum  pace  delabentis  Etniscww  ||  In  mare  nunc  lapides  adesos.L.  S.  0.29.  v.36. 

This  licence,  which  Horace  has  used  only  twice  in  his  four  books, 
his  imitators  do  not  scruple  to  en)ploy  as  often  in  a  smgle  ode. 
They  have  improved  likewise  upon  their  Original,  and,  while 
Horace  has  elided  only  a  trisyllable,  they  elide  a  dissyllable,  and 
quadrisyllable.  Nor  have  they  stopped  here,  but  some  of  them 
join  the  two  last  colons  of  the  strophe  together,  in  imitation  of 
what  is  allovved  in  the  concluding  verses  of  the  Sapphic  Strophe, 
a  hberty  wholly  without  example  in  Horace.  He  never  makes  the 
concluding  word  of  one  colon  in  the  Alcaic  Strophe  extend  itself 
into  the  succeeding  colon,  so  as  to  create  a  junction  of  the  two  ;  and 
all  those,  who  do  not  aspire  at  a  higher  degree  of  eminence,  than 
what  Horace  has  attained  in  this  Metre,  will  do  well  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  standard. 

It  may  be  seen  from  a  review  of  the  versification  of  Horace, 
what  infinite  labor  he  took  to  adapt  the  Latin  language  to  the 
expression  of  the  Greek  lyrical  measures,  especially  those  of  Sappho 
and  Alcaeus;  verba  sequijidi has  modnUnida  Lalirih.  His  Alcaics 
alone  constitute  one  fourth  of  all  his  lyrical  compositions,  and  it  is 
upon  his  success  in  the  structure  of  his  odes  in  general,  but  particu- 
larly of  his  Alcaic  odes,  that  he  builds  his  expectation  of  immortality. 
1  will  draw  together  several  scattered  passages  to  this  effect,  as  so 
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many  records  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  efforts  to  establish  a  right 
to  the  high  title  of  a  lyric  poet. 

neque  tibias 

Euterpe  cohibet,  nee  Polyhymnia 

Lesbonm  refiigit  tendere  barliton. 

Quod  si  me  Lyricis  Vatibus  inseres, 

Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice.     L.  1.  O.  1.  v.  S3. 

Neu  forte  credas  interitura,  quae, 
Longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum, 
Jfon  ante  vulgatas  per  artes 
Verba  loquor  socianda  chordis. 

E^o  Diis  amicum, 

Seculo  festas  reterente  luces, 
Reddidi  carmen,  docilis  modorum 

VatisHoTdli.     L.4.  O.  6.T.  41. 
Phoebe  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines, 
Daunia  defende  decus  Camcen» 

Lffivis  Agyieu. 
Spiritum  Phsebus  mihi,  Phoebus  artem 
Carminis,  nomenque  dedit  Poeta.    lb.  v.  86. 

Poscimur,  si  quid  vacui  sub  umbra 
Lusimus  tecum,  quod  ei  hunc  in  annum 
Vivat,  et  plures;  age,  die  Latinum, 

Barbite,  carmen, 
Lesbio  primum  modulate  civi.    L.  1.  O.  32.  v.  1. 

Hunc  fidibus  novis, 

Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro, 

Teque  tuasque  decet  sorores.    L.  1.  O.  2C.  T.  10. 

Dicar,  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus, 
Et  qua  pauper  aquse  Daunus  agrestium 
Regnavit  popiilorum,  ex  hnmili  potens 
Princeps  JEolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
Deduxisse  modos.     Sume  superbiam 
Quassitam  meritis.     L.  3.  O.  30.  v.  10. 

Sed,  quae  Tibur  aqufe  fertile  prsefluunt, 

Et  spissa  nemorum  comas, 

Fingent  Molio  carmine  nobilem.     L.  4.  O.  3.  v.  10. 

Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est, 
Quod  monstror  digito  praetereuntium, 
Romanae  fidieen  Lyrje.     lb.  v.  22. 

In  his  epistles  he  harps  upon  the  same  string  : 

Ac  ne  me  foliis  ideo  brevioribus  ornes 
Quod  timui  mutare  modos,  et  carminis  artem. 
Temperat  Archilochi  musam  pede  mascula  Sappho, 
Temperat  Alcaeus.    L.  1.  Ep.  19.  v.  26. 
Discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illius.     L.  2.  Ep.  2.  v.  99. 

The  sense  of  his  own  superiority  in  metrical  attainments  is  not 
less  discoverable  in  the  sneers  and  covert  attacks  which  he  makes 
upon  the  rude  and  inartificial  numbers  of  Lucilius,  Plaatus,  and 
others. 
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Nempe  incomposito  dixi  pede  currere  versus 

Lucili,  L.  1.  Sat.  10.  v.  1. 

At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  ei 

Laudavere  sales.     De  Arte  Poet.  v.  270. 

Quani  uon  ads'.rkto  perturral  pulpha  socco.     L.  C.  Epist.  1.  r.  174. 

It  must  be  owned  that  he  has  himself  set  a  most  successful 
example  of  that  polish,  and  unwearied  ainj  at  peifection,  which 
he  so  strongly  recommends  to  others  : 

Nee  virtute  foret,  clarisve  potentius  armis 

Quam  lingua  Latium,  si  non  offenderet  unum- 

Quemque  Foetarum  liiii*  labor,  et  mora.     Vos  O 

Pompiiius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite,  quod  non 

Mulla  dies  et  niuUa  litura  coercuit,  atque 

Perfectum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  imguem.     lb.  v.  289, 

But  although  in  the  structure  of  his  versification  the  art  of 
Horace  is  consummate,  it  is  no  where  apparent  and  obtrusive,  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  chains  he  displays  a  grace  and  freedom  that 
are  truly  ciptivating  and  surprising.  It  is  this  laboured  ease,  this 
studied  negligence  (turiosa  felicitas)  which  Petronius  has  seized  as 
displaying  the  genuine  character  of  the  Muse  of  Horace.  Who- 
ever expects  to  arrive  at  the  same  success  must  submit  to  the 
same  severity  of  discipline, 

Ludentis  speciera  dabit,  et  torquebitur. 

At  the  same  time,  these  restraints,  instead  of  suppressing  the 
powers  of  genius,  rather  serve  as  a  stimulant,  and  open  a  field  for 
the  exhibition  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  for  the  truth  of  this,  I 
may  appeal  to  experience;  and  it  will  be  found  that  among  the 
modem  unitatorsor  Horace,  those,  who  make  the  nearest  approach 
to  his  purity  of  versification,  appear  to  have  caught  most  also  of 
his  manner  and  spirit. 

In  proportion  as  metrical  science  advances,  the  merit  of  the 
ancient  poets  becomes  more  conspicuous,  and  an  additional  charm 
is  elicited  from  the  perusal  of  their  coinposition"?  which  was  not 
perceived  before.  Notuitlistanding  the  light  that  has  lately  been 
thrown  on  this  subject  by  Dawes,  Bentle),  Burge'-s,  Huntingford, 
Person,  Burney,  and  Tate,  many  of  the  ancient  poets  have  still 
reason  to  complain, 

Non  apparere  labor?s 
Nostro?,  et  tenui  deducta  poemata  filo. 

J.  B.  M. 
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A  CRITICAL 

Examination  of  certain  modern  opinions  respecting 
the  TROAD,  and  the  descriptions  of  uomer  ; 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  authorities  on  which  they 
have  been  founded. 

BY  CHARLES  H.  PARRY,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 


No.  \\.— (Continued  from  No.  XXX.  p.  349. ) 
The  Rivers  of  tfie   Troad.^     The  Scamander  flowed  into  the  sea 
where  this  formed  a  wide  bay,  {evpvs  icoXwos,  $.    125.)     All  the  epi- 

•  It  would  be  fortunate  for  the  progress  of  civilization  and  happiness,  if 
the  ill  effects  of  prejudice  were  never  more  productive  of  injury  than  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  present  discussion,  and  could  as  safely  furnish  topics 
for  ridicule  and  amusement,  as  they  will  he  found  to  do  in  relation  to  the 
paltry  streams  of  Simois  and  Scamander.  I'o  what  effusions  of  the  imagi- 
nation, to  what  rejection  of  all  authority,  and  perversion  of  palpable  and 
intelligible  sense,  has  this  baneful  passion  given  rise  tipon  the  present 
occasion  !  "  Chevalier  and  Liston,  (observes  Mr.  Daizel,  Plaine  de  Troic 
illustrated  T.  R.  E.  S.  iv.  49.)  crossed  the  Scamander  on  a  willow  !  ! "  This 
is  a  happy  instance  of  complacency  under  an  imaginary  conclusion  deduced 
from  false  premises.  He  adds:  "  the  account  of  the  Scamander  by  Cheva- 
lier and  other  respectable  travellers  answers  perfectly  to  all  the  descrip- 
tions and  liints  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad;  allowance  being  always  to  be 
made  for  the  poetic  way  of  representing  such  things."  As  after  many 
careful  examinati'-ns  of  all  the  parts  of  the  Iliad  relating  to  the  Scamander, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  a  hint  of  correspondence  with  the  de- 
scriptions to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  I  am  happy  to  add  my  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  full  allowance  that  must  always  be  made  to  the  influence  of 
a  poetical  imagination.  Professor  lieyne,  however,  far  outstrips  all  com- 
petition. noTa/xto  i7:l  J»v7i£VT(.  (viii.  490.)  "  What  river  (says  the  Professor) 
could  this  be?  The  Scamander  is  termed  W,;;f,  eddying;  but  the  Simois. 
was  still  more  so.  Yet  if  the  Scamander  had  its  course  obliquely  through 
the  plain,  it  must  be  the  river  here  intended."  Whence  all  this  doubt  and 
astonishment?  Is  not  the  Scamander  always  so  described.?  Do  we  ever 
meet  with  a  similar  account  of  the  Simois?  Does  not  Homer  himself  tell 
us  this  river  was  the  Scamander  ? 

Chevalier's  references  in  favor  of  the  "  rapid  Simois,"  are  to  II.  xii.  21, 
22.  xxi.  S07.  which  passages  are,  however,  totally  silent  as  to  this  quality. 
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tlicts  connected  with  it  are  expressive  of  the  size  and  violence  of  the 
stream,  and  distinguish  it  as  /ieyas  Trora/uos  Badvbhrjs  (Y.  73.)  in  op- 
position to  the  Simois  the  negative  qualities  of  whose  current  entitle 
it  to  the  honours  of  no  adjunct.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  following 
up  Prof.  Heyne's  views,  gives  us  probably  the  real  sense  of  a  passage 
whicii  has  in  all  times  been  adopted  to  prove  the  insignificance  of  the 
Scamander.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  Homer  formed  a 
bridge  across  the  whole  channel  with  his  single  elm.  The  ftlv  avruv 
(<I>.  245.)  can  have  but  two  antecedents,  Kprjfivos  or  Achilles,  under 
the  use  of  either  of  which  it  can  have  no  reference  to  the  opposite 
bank.  The  contrary  supposition  has  long  remained  the  seemingly 
unanswerable  argument  in  proof  of  the  narrowness  of  the  stream,  and 
the  inconsistency  of  Homer.' 

That  the  Scamander  was  south  of  the  Simois,  appears  from  the 
circumstance  that,  in  her  way  from  Olympus,  Juno  first  reached  this 
latter  river,  and  fed  her  horses  on  its  banks. 

The  ford  of  the  Scamander  was  between  Troy  and  the  Grecian 
camp  (H.  692.  •&.  1.  &C.)  Homer  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of,  or  necessity  for,  any  other  fords,  either  on  this  river  or  the  Si- 
mois.^ Much,  however,  has  been  presumed  on  this  subject  by  modern 
authors.  According  to  Major  Rennell's  Map  (11.)  the  night  adventures 
of  Ulysses  and  Diomed  must  have  been  impossible.  We  know  from 
Homer  that  they  did  not  cross  at  the  ford  of  the  Scamander,  as  this 

An  author  who  considers  the  ^r,Tifa  B-nfiut  (viii.  47.)  in  connexion  with  Ida, 
to  allude  to  "  fallow  deer,"  may  say  any  thing,  (p.  60.)  It  is  curious 
that  this  rapid,  eddying  Simois,  this  impetuous  river  should  be  dry  in  the 
summer,  except  under  occasional  rains.  (101.)  The  same  fute  attended 
the  unfortunate  Scamander,  notwithstanding  all  the  distinguishing  epi- 
thets of  Homer.  Clievalier  (p.  24.)  talks  of  the  dry  channel  of  the 
Scamander.  The  willow  bridge  was  surely  a  superfluity  which  might  have 
been  spared  ! 

'  Heyne  observes  (Not.  in  II.  o.  245,  6.)  "  y'-^tifwcrtv  H  fA.h  ainov  ipsum  flu- 
vium  :  proprie  is  qui  jungit  utramque  ripam  tanquam  ponte,  nunc  saltern 
partem  alvei  qua  ille  in  ripam  eniteretur,  uhuo  in  alveum  prolapso,  turn 
tandem  enisus  ex  alveo  Achilles,  &c.  ike."  Renucll  explains  the  passage 
by  saying  the  river  hed  was  at  that  time  only  filling,  an  explanation  scarce- 
ly adequate  to  the  known  depth  and  violence  of  the  stream,  at  the  period 
under  consideration.    On  yi;f>vfw<ri,  see  Heyne,  Pindar,  note  Isth.  viii.  111. 

*  The  Simois,  says  Renncll,  note  57,  must  have  been  in  the  way  between 
the  Grecian  Camp  and  Troy,  though  never  said  to  oppose  an  obstacle,  (see 
also  the  note  which  follows.) 
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was  in  the  rear  of  the  Throsmus,  upon  or  near  which  the  Trojan 
army  was  encamped,  and  yet,  in  order  to  reach  the  Thracians,  they 
must  actually  have  passed  two  rivers,  and  driven  the  chariot  of  Rhe- 
sus across  both,  on  their  return. 

One  part  of  tlie  Scamander  ran  on  a  side  of  the  plain  opposite  to, 
and  at  a  distance  from,  that  on  which  the  tomb  of  Ilus  was  placed. 
During  the  pursuit  of  the  Trojans  by  A  jax  across  the  plain,  (A.  49(>. 
ttc.)  Hector  was  at  a  distance  on  the  left,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scamander.  An  additional  proof,  that  this  was  on  the  right  of  the 
Greeks,  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  on  which  Hector  was  engaged,  Paris  from  the  column  on  the 
tomb  of  Ilus  had  wounded  Diomed,  and  thus  given  occasion  to  the 
subsequent  achievements  of  Ajax. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Vincent,  Whitaker, 
Dalzel,  Heyne,  &c.  and  notwithstanding  the  abuse  with  which  the^^ 
have  visited  Strabo,  and  the  silly  apologies  made  for  Homer  himself. 
Scamander  had  its  source  in  Mounf  Ida.'     No  explanation  of  an  af- 


'  The  same  unnecessary  confusion  has  been  admitted  with  regard  to  tL^ 
source  of  the  Scamander,  as  with  regard  to  its  attributes.  Prof.  Heyne  wi5l 
admit  neitlier  Homer  nor  Strabo  as  good  authorities.  <'  Wood,"  says  he, 
(Pref.  to  German  Ed.  of  Chevalier,)  "  did  not  perceive  that  Demetrius  ot 
Scepsis,  whom  Strabo  follows,  builds  in  the  instance  of  the  sources  of  the 
Scamander  on  mere  hypothesis.  Demetrius,  I  imagine,  founded  it  on  an 
erroneous  interpretation  of  II.  xii.  18,  &c.  which  he  understood  geographic 
cally,  without  considering  that  he  had  before  him  a  poet,  not  a  geographer." 
The  lines  in  question  enumerate  the  rivers 

"Offaoi  nv'  'iJai'ixy  oflm  oXkJe  Trpogfoyeri. 

This  is  specific  enough.  Heyne,  (Exc.  in  Lib.  vi.  304.)  makes  a  tolerably 
successful  attempt  to  save  Homer's  credit.  "  Scamander  ex  Ida  procurrisse 
dicitur,  (xii.  21.)  inter  alios  amnes  ex  Ida  ortos  :  recte,  etsi  infm  urbem  ortus, 
siquidem  Idae  radices  ad  plagam  littoralem  perlingebant,  nisi  totus  ille  locus 
a  seriore  Rhapsodo  subtextus  est."  Again,  "  Dictus  utique  nomine  alter 
Simois,  alter  Scamander  ;  ille  de  montmm  jugis  torrentis  more,  aquarum  col- 
luvie  auctus,  interdum  alveum  suum  evagatur.  Scamander  limpidus  el 
placidus  per  herbosa  hen  defertur,  &c.  &c.  Omnino  in  hoc  saltern  anme  patet 
quantum  poeta  sibi  indulserit  in  veris  quoqiie  ornandis,  adeo  magna  et  mira- 
bilia  sunt  qua:  de  eo  memorat  !  I  !  "  I  must  be  ai'owed  one  more  passage  as  to 
the  size  of  the  river.  "  Quod  Scamander,  exiguus  nmnis,  vorticosns  appella- 
tur,  mirationem  excitat:  Jivntyra  tamen  dictum  vidimus  aliquoties  jam,  b. 
817  !"  (Var.  Lectt.  and  Obss.  in  II.  xx.  73.)  See  also  not.  in  II.  0.  490. 
Buth  on  the  size  and  sources  of  the  Scamander,  Rennell  has  set  at  rest  a 
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parent  difficulty  can  be  more  natural  than  that  supplier!  by  the  illus- 
trious geographer  last  mentioned,  and  since  admitted  by  many  ex- 
celleat  critics  in  the  disputed  passages  X.  147. 

Kpowj/w  6'  "iKavov  KaWippoM,  eidabe  Trr/yat 
Aotctt  ai'cuacTOVtTi  ^Ka/um'bpov  hii'i'ifi'Tos. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Kpovvw  '  and  ITjyyat  are  distinguished. 
At  X.  208  we  have  Kprwrovs  alone.  On  147  the  scholiast  observes  of 
this  word  "  icvpius  yuev  a'l  apy^ai  twi'  pevjiarwr,  vi'v  v'l  tottoi  ttw  Tr\v' 
voviTiv."  They  may  be  basons  of  running  water  derived  from  two 
springs  which  feed  the  Scamander.  'Aydiafjw  frequently  occurs  in  Ho- 
mer, and  does  not  always  signify  rise  or  spring  vp.  At  A.  1 14.  it  seems 
to  express  rush  upon.  Paris  is  on  the  ground,  and  the  Trojans  are  appre- 
hensive lest  the  Greeks  ava'c^eiav,  should  rush  U))on  him  before  he  has 
discharged  his  arrow.  At  Y.  733.  though  the  combatants  are  on  tlie 
ground,  it  may  as  easily  be  explained  rush  togetlier,  as  rise  up  ;  and  at  O. 
80.  it  seems  only  to  signify  springs,  bounds,  or  rushes  forward .  There  is 
certainly  no  precise  authority  in  Hoiner  for  considering  these  two 
springs  as  the  original  sources  of  the  Scamander.     Jn   the  whole  long 


question,  which,  had  there  been  less  credit  to  spare,  could  never  have  bec« 
safely  agitated. 

The  following  observations  of  Prof.  Heyne  relate  to  the  Simois  chietly. 
"The  Trojan  eucaminnent  is  accurately  delineated.  (X.  415.  420.)  The 
troops  extended  themselves  down  to  the  sea.  Probably  the  rij,ht  wing  of 
the  Trojans  pointed  on  the  north  towards  Rhtrtteum  bei/ond  the  Sii/iois.  At 
the  outermost  extremity  lay  the  new  arrived  Tliracians  and  Rhesus.  Tliis 
must  have  been  towards  the  sea,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Simois,  and  farther 
out  before  the  Trojan  army  towards  the  Grecian  camp;  for  Ulysses  and 
Diomed  who  surprised  then)  went  along  the  streum  of  the  Simois.  IJomf.r 
does  not  take  notice  of  thtir  passing  the  river.  This,  however,  they  might 
have  done"  Indeed,  it  may  be  added,  Homer  does  not  give  any  authority 
for  these  suppositions.  Tlie  reeds  and  tamarisks  may  have  grown  on 
bogi;y  land,  not  immediately  contiguous  to  the  river.  P'rom  the  same  ar- 
gument it  might  be  proved  that  Troy  itself  was  immediately  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  as  (Od.  xxiv.)  we  learn  that  reeds  grew  also  close  to  Troy's  lofly 
wall.  In  answer  to  a  remark  of  Rennell,  it  does  not  appear  from  Homer 
that  Diomed  and  Ulysses  "  passed  the  host  before  they  reached  the  Thra- 
cians;"  for  though  at  k.  433,  it  is  said  Ei  yao  ^^  1j.ifj.a70y  Tpa-av  \ot,TaiiJmi  o^ixov, 
&c.  it  appears  from  469,  that  tliey  only  actually  jiassed  ^^a,  r  h^ta  xal  ^ji'i\%v 
«.Tfj.n,  and  then  at^a  reached  the  Tiiracian  auxiliaries. 

I  Kfouva),  though  its  obvious  derivation  is  from  xfouw,  pulso,  he.  may  have 
a  relation  lo  sti^vi,  from  xfmivw,  &c. 
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controversy  which  has  bfen  carried  on  respecting  the  merits  of  the 
iiiudern  discoveries,  nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  faciUty  and 
indifFerence,  nay  the  eager  devotion,  with  which  Dalzel,  Whitaker, 
Vincent,  and  even  Heyne,  have  adopted  the  errors  of  Chevalier  re- 
specting the  ^itya  k-r-jua  of  the  Simois,  and  the  supposed  bhinders  of 
Strabo  and  Homor.  It  will  scarcely  be  beheved  that  these  profonnd 
scholars  should  h<ive  built  so  many  important  consequences  on  premi- 
ses with  which  the  poet  is  positively  unacquainted.  So  far,  indeed, 
is  Homer  from  warranting  their  assertions,  that  he  cautiously  avoids 
every  hint  which  may  connect  any  character  of  power  with  his  de- 
scrij>tion  of  this  stream.  The  everlasting  "  silver  Simois  "  of  Pope, 
however  innocent,  is  just  as  su])erfluous  as  the  "gentle"  Xanthos  is 
unnatural  and  adverse  to  the  truth  of  history.  It  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar that  Mr.  Bryant  (Observ.  on  Morrit.  p.  59.)  should  object  to  Che- 
valier and  Dalzei  the  non-existence  of  a  passage,  relating  to  the 
Simois,  which,  though  not  in  the  sevcntli,  may  be  met  with  in  the 
twelfth  Book  (SI.  '22.)  but  this  is  not  half  so  singular,  as  that  Prof. 
Dahre!  should  derive  from  this  very  passage  the  peculiar  character  he 
has  assigned  this  river.  The  acute  Bryant  should,  however,  have  had 
uo  occasion  to  surrender  the  passage,  <&.  308.  He  certainly  needed 
act  to  have  considered  this  whole  description  as  an  unserviceable 
poetic  fiction,  nor  to  have  confessed  that  no  argument  could  have 
been  drawn  from  an  apologue.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
very  apologue  proves  the  point  in  question,  the  insignificance  of  the 
Simois.'  Under  his  customary  feeble  state  he  was  little  able  to  assist 
bis  brother  Xanthus,  who,  therefore,  intreats  him  to  call  in  extraordi- 
nary means  for  increasing  his  tide.  Chevalier  (p.  104.)  was  obhged 
to  admit  that  his  Simois,  except  when  assisted  by  rains,  was  dried  up 
in  the  summer  season.  What  torrents  must  have  fallen  in  the  spring 
©r  summer,  (the  season  when  the  banks  were  covered  with  flowers) 
of  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war!  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  {\\. 
267.)  makes  an  ingenious  application  of  the  simile,  <&.  257,  by  sup- 
posing that  Achilles  opened  the  flood-gates,  and  turned  the  course  of 
the   stream.     Now  though   this   is  very  far  from   being  "  evident," 

'  Rennell  says  :  "  Its  bed  muht  have  been  empiy,  or  very  scantily  filled 
when  the  Scamander  calls  for  its  aid.''  I  have  omitted  to  remark  in  its 
proper  place  tiiat  this  author  does  an  evident  injustice  to  Chevalier,  when, 
at  p.  91.,  he  supposes  the  Scamander  of  Chevalier  not  to  intervene  between 
the  Grecian  camp  and  Troy.  He  might  have  known  that  the  great  real  or 
supposed  discovery  of  the  Frenchman  was  the  ancient  channel  which  did 
bo  inteivcnc,  and  thus  appeared  to  solve  all  previous  diflieulties. 
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there  is  grounrl  for  believing  that  Homer  occasionally  involved  a  moi* 
precise  meaning  in  his  ornamental  descriptions,  than  is  usually  ima- 
gined. 

There  is  no  reason  deducible  from  Homer,  which  necessarily  leads 
to  the  belief  that  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Troy.  Mr.  Bryant  derives  his  supposed  contiguity  from 
the  passage,  E.  773. 

'AW  OTt  te  Tpoitjv  ilot',  TTorapw  re  peoyre, 
'^Ht^t  pcixs  ^tjjideis  avfxjidWeTov  >;5e  ^iccifxavbpos. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  it  is  assuming  too  mtich  to  suppose  that 
Tpohjr  refers  to  the  city.  Secondly,  little  can  be  proved  from  the 
mere  arrangement  and  contiguity  of  the  words.  It  can  be  proved 
in  various  instances  that  the  mere  poetical  collocation  was  never 
intended  to  convey  any  precise  meaning.  This  may  be  seen  at  IT. 
397,  where  it  is  said  that  Patroclus  turns  the  Trojan  phalanxes  to  the 
ships  and  river  and  wall.  If  we  were  to  insist  upon  the  propriety  of 
the  arrangement,  E.  773.  it  is  evident  that  more  would  be  proved 
than  is  required,  for  in  the  journey  of  the  goddesses  from  Olympus, 
Troy  would  be  nearer  the  sea  than  either  of  the  rivers. 

In  his  argument  (P.  61.  Obs.  on  Viud.)  Mr.  Bryant  has,  singularly 
enough,  omitted  all  reference  to  a  neighbouring  passage  by  which 
Homer  seems  to  have  pointed  out  the  general  relation  of  places. 
Juno  expressly  declares  (at  791')  that  the  battle  was  e/caQev  iroXios, 
and  though  she  had  left  her  chariot  behind  her  on  the  banks  of  the 
Simois,  we  have  no  authority  for  the  supposition  that  she  had  tra- 
velled far  to  the  spot  where  the  Grecians  were  engaged. 

In  proof  of  the  high  coafluence  of  the  rivers.  Major  Renneli 
(59,  60.)  says  :  "  AchiUes,  after  the  last  battle,  crossed  the  Scaman- 
der,  and  that  below  the  confiux,  be  it  where  it  might,  otherwise  by 
what  road  could  the  Simois  have  come  to  its  assistance."  To  this 
argument  there  is  a  safe  reply  in  the  remark  that  it  might  have 
travelled  the  same  road  as  that  which  the  Scaniander  had  itself 
chosen  to  inundate  the  plain,  that  over  its  banks,  which  to  the  Simois 
would  have  been  as  easy  above  as  below  the  confluence.  "  He  was 
in  pursuit,"  continues  Renneli,  "  of  a  flying  enemy,  whose  army  had 
been  drawn  up  with  its  right  extending  to  the  monument  of  Ilus,  (for 
it  was  on  the  Throsmos)  and  who  had  probably  been  pursued  to 
.some  distance  in  the  way  to  Troy  before  Achilles  crossed  the  river." 
Nay,  Achilles  probably  crossed  the  river  at  the  ford,  ($.  1.)  before 
the  army  reached  the  tomb  of  Ilus,  and  therefore  close  to  their  own 
encampment.  At  the  ford,  or  as  I  interpret  it,  after  passing  the 
ford,  Achilles  divides  the  Trcjau  fugitives  into  two  partic* ;  one  he 
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pursues  towards  the  city  ;  another  afterwards,  in  order  to  escape  his 
auger,  plunges  into  the  river.  He  follows  them,  and  his  principal 
actions  occur  in  the  Scaniander,  which,  however,  he  never  crosses 
again.  He  returns  by  means  of  the  elm  into  the  plain  which  he  had 
left.  The  current  of  the  inundation  must  have  been  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  the  stream,  as  it  pursued  him 
towards  the  city.  No  proof  as  to  the  exact  place  of  confluence 
seems  deducible  from  any  of  the  circumstances  hitherto  mentioned. 
"  But,"  says  Ilennell,  "  there  is  one  still  more  in  point.  Juno  and  Mi- 
uerva  alight  at  the  conflux  with  an  intent  to  interfere  in  the  first 
buttle ;  in  which  the  Trojan  army  was  drawn  up  at  the  monument  of 
Batijea  or  Myrinna,  in  front  of  Troy,  not  far  from  the  Scaean  gale, 
(59,  60.)  One  must  conclude  the  Poet  would  let  them  down  near 
the  field,"  &c.  Admitting  that  the  goddesses  descended  at  the  conflux, 
and  that  this  was  near  the  field  of  battle,  I  have  already  shown  that 
this  field  was  expressly  said  to  be  hzaBev  ttoXios,  at  a  distance  from 
the  city,  and  in  absolute  contradistinction  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dardauian  or  Scaean  gate,  which,  when  Achilles  was  with  the  army, 
the  Trojans  never  quitted.  The  conflux  would  then  under  this  sup- 
position have  been  also  eKadev  ttoXios.  Nothing  is  proved  even  by 
these  passages  as  to  the  locality  of  the  conflux,  though  the  distance 
of  the  action  from  the  city  is  sufficiently  determined. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  the  genera!  remark,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  doubtful  than  the  whole  theory  of  the  confluence  of  the 
streams.'     With  numberless  arguments  against  the  supposition,  there 

'  Prof.  Heyne  "formerly  thought  it  probable  that  Homer  meant  only  a 
very  near  approach  of  the  two  rivers,  not  an  entire  confluence  of  their 
streams ;  but  this  opinion  he  had  long  abandoned."  He  adds :  **  it  is  a 
perplexing  circumstance  that  neither  in  the  advancing,  nor  in  the  retreat, of 
the  armies,  is  any  express  mention  made  of  so  important  a  circumstance  as 
crossing  the  river.  Almost  all  the  passages,  except  perhaps  the  last,  imply 
that  the  rivers  run  on  each  side."  (xvi.)  Even  in  his  Homer  this  author 
considers  it  as  doubtful,  "  Poterat  hoc  de  loco  accipi  in  quo  propriores  sibi 
fiunt  devergentes  ad  interioreni  campum  duo  fluvii,  ex  altiovibus  locis  hinc  et 
Vide  procurrentes,  sin  vero  de  commistis,  &c.  accipiendum,"  &c.  &c.  Exc.  ad 
Lib.  vi.  I  may  remark  that  we  know  little  about  the  iTTra^pfxoj-,  except  that  it 
reached  from  the  ships  to  the  plain  and  back  again,  the  circumstances  of  the 
race  jtrove  it  to  have  been  of  a  considerable  extent.  Does  not  this  fact 
remove,  in  some  respect,  the  possibility  of  the  junction  of  the  rivers? 

According  to  Rennell's  plan  u.  his  present  course  of  the  Mender,  and 
present  summer  course  of  the  Shemar  or  Simois,  would  fulfil  all  the  pur- 
poses of  Homer,  without  any  necessity  for  assuming  this  very  doullflil  con- 
tiuence  of  the  two  stream:, 
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h  but  a  siti^le  word  in  a  siiiijlc  line  of  Homer,  which  might  render  it 
}Hobah!e  that  he  wished  to  describe  a  real  junction  of  the  waters. 
To  me  tliis  line  never  furnished  any  such  evidence,  CE.  77'.j)  and 
would  liave  just  as  correct  and  as  philosophical  an  interpretation,  if 
translated :  "  When  they  reached  the  Troad  and  the  two  flowing; 
rivers,  that  quarter  of  the  country  where  the  Simois  and  Scamander 
roll  together  with  parallel  or  neighbouring  currents,  into  the  sea." 
In  the  descent  of  the  goddesses  from  an  aerial  position,  this  junction 
and  neighbourhood  might  be  described  as  appearing  more  near  than 
it  really  was,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  irviifjuWeiv  does  ac- 
tually imply  this  union  of  their  waters.  Of  the  Thynibris,  Thymbrje 
or  Thymbrus,  Homer  makes  no  mention,  unless  the  irpos  Qv/ulSpr}!;,  K. 
430,  explained  by  the  Scholiast,  the  Thymbra^an  Plain,  so  called 
from  Thymbra  a  place  in  the  Troad,  can  be  converted  into  this  river. 
The  Hellespont.^  It  cannot  be  shown  from  Homer  that  the  fable 
wliich  is  supposed   to  have  given  its  name  to  this  sea  was  known  in 

*  llcniiell  gives  us  no  opinion  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Hellespont.  He  says, 
(p.  2.)  "  The  Promontories  of  Rhc?ta>uni  and  Sigjeum,  with  the  discharge 
of  the  confluent  waters  from  Ida,  by  an  openins;  between  them,  are  unerr- 
ing guides  to  the  plain  of  Troy  ;  hence  there  is  no  other  river  or  plain  that 
opens  to  the  Hellespont  from  Ida."  Is  not  this  to  assume  the  disputed  po- 
sition of  the  Hellespont,  and  to  give  a  place  to  the  river  no  where  assigned 
it  by  Homer?  Rennell  himself  (p.  70.)  only  considers  the  place  implied. 

Heyne  (and  who  would  not  rejoice  in  an  agreement  with  this  critic  ?) 
observes,  (Ess.  on  Top,  of  II.)  "  Homer  always  places  the  camp  on  the 
Hellespont  in  the  more  extensive  signification  of  that  term,  as  meaning  the 
northern  part  of  the  TEgean  sea,  (II.  xviii.  150.  xxiv.  346.  Od.  xxiv.  82. 
II.  vii.  86.  xii.  30.  xv.  233.  xxiii.  5.)  and  hence  should  be  derived  the  ex- 
planation of  the  epithets  •Jixarv;  and  aTra'piuv,  &c."  See  also  not.  in  II.  h.  86. 
p.  432.  il.  545.  Whether  the  denomination  Hellespont  was  derived  from 
'EAXa;  Greece  at  large,  (as  Pindar  Pyth.  vii.  7.  x.  29.  ii.  111.)  or  from  'exxkj 
the  province  or  city,  (Strab.  Lib,  ix.)  or  from  Helle,  or  had,  as  is  most  pro- 
bable, an  Asiatic  derivation,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Diony^-ius  Perieg.  515, 
has  the  c-zuvui'nov  u^wp  'A9afX(ivTi3o;"Exx»)5-,  where  Sestus  and  Abydus  are  placed 
on  opposite  sides.  At  131,  5,  be  speaks  of  A'yaiov  vivrov  VKmht  wogov,  which 
ends  at  Tenedos,  and  at  821,  of  the  ixiyat  'EXK^crrnvTov,  on  which  Eustathius 

observes    "  i^^lj  tov  y.iyay  viToi  Tov  ■n'KnriiV  'EXXjVttovtov  o  laTi  voTituTspov  •^ov  'EXXtjCTcy- 

Tou.''  Again,  from  Mysia  the  inmiense  elbow  (ay-Awv)  of  lower  Phrygia  runs 
s^'  'exxtjo-ttjvtov  (809).  Some  Thracians  too  live  at  the  sides  of  the  Propontis, 
others  on  the 'Exxi^c-TTovro;  reyfir"r°='>>  the  rest  on  the  iEgean  Sea.  (323,  &c.) 
The  southern  middle  boundary  of  Europe  is  the  Hellespont  vonov  ii  ^icovfKit 
'Exxno-TTovTOf.  Theocritus  Id,  xiii,  says,  the  Argonauts  came  on  the  third  day 
to  the  Ilello'-ponI,  and  anchored  iu  a  prirt  of  the  Pippoutis. 
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his  days.  Like  that  of  Ipliigenia  in  Aulis,  the  invulnerability  of 
Achilles,  and  many  others,  it  seems  to  have  been  of  much  later  inven- 
tion. If  this  allegory  had  existed  in  his  time,  it  would,  however,  by 
no  means  follow  that  the  term  Hellespont  was  particularly  confined 
to  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  fable  itself  gives  us  small 
ground  for  any  such  particular  association.  That  by  Hellespont, 
Homer  did  not  understand  the  canal  of  Abydos,  seems  easily  proved. 
To  omit  the  Homeric  epithets  7r\an)s  and  cnrelpwv,  which  certainly 
establish  the  interpretation  of  each  other,  and  which  by  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  Dr.  Vincent  cannot  be  made  satisfoctorily  to  express  the 
properties  of  a  streight,  nor  of  Mr.  Walpole,  without  a  forced  construc- 
tion, be  converted  into  salt,  notwithstanding  the  authorities  of  Aris- 
totle and  Hesychius,  Homer  himself  particularly  distinguishes  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Hellespont  from  those  of  the  supposed  streight 
itself.  In  the  catalogue,  B.  845.  among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries  are 
enumerated  the  Thracians  ouaovs  'EX\»/cr7roj'-o«  ayappoos  erros  tefiyet. 
In  a  former  part  of  his  list  he  has,  however,  separately  classed  to- 
gether the  inhabitants  of  Percote,  Practium,  Sestos,  Abydos,  and 
Arisbe.  Had  not  Sestos  and  Abydos  been  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
channel,  it  might  have  appeared  that  he  only  wished  to  distinguish 
the  Eurojtean  and  Asiatic  sides.  Under  this  distinction,  however,  it 
caimot  easily  be  admitted  that  his  Hellespont  was  the  canal  of  Aby- 
dos. By  attempting  to  reconcile  the  supposed  dithculties,  we  may, 
perchance,  prove  more  than  is  intended,  that  the  whole  Propontis 
was  by  Homer  designated  as  the  Hellespont. 

That  the  terms  ttovt-os  and  'EXXi'icnrovroi  were  on  the  whole  used  as  syn- 
enyms,  appears  probable  from  many  passages.'  At  T.  143.  and  A.  350. 
Achilles  is  said  to  be  Ibibv  cttI  oLvottu  ttajtoj',  and  at  I.  360.  he  expressly 
says  he  shall  on  tLe  following  morning  embark  upon  the  fishy  Helles- 
pont, and  reach  Phthia  in  three  days.  The  epithet  Ixdv^erra  is  not 
characteristic  of  the  Hellespont.  At  I.  4.  Troyroy  Ix^voeyra  relates  to 
the  sea  of  Thrace.  'I  he  Evpia  ttovtov  also  describes  (I.  72.)  the  sea 
which  was  to  be  navigated  from  Thrace.  From  Arcadia  the  voyage 
was  over  the  Ylovra  (B.  6' 13.)  and  from  Athos  Juno  (H.  225}.)  passed 
over  the  rLovrov  Kvfiaivovra.  The  Eiipka  irovrov  extends,  it  is  true,  as 
low  as  Sidon,  Z.  290.  M.  30.  As,  however,  the  ^Egean  sea  was  un- 
known to   Homer,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  in  his  time 

'  Pindar  furnislies  si  confirnjalion  ol  tliis  opinion.  At  Pyth.  iv.  284.  we 
find  the  commands  of  Ojilof,  A/p/^ta  *«,   xg»oC  jia9vp.a>.7^oy  ciyny,   TM  wot'  IX  n«yTOW 

r«u;j.,,"    See  a  farther  conlirmation  at  "*.  214.  231. 
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the  whole  sea,  extending  at  least  between  Hellas  and  the  Troad,  was 
not  denominated  the  Hellespont. 

The  Barrows  of  the  Troad.    It  is  in  vain  that  Mr.  Bryant  *  and 
other  writers  attempt  to  maintain  that  the  mounds  of  the  Trojan 
plain  were  ancient  Thracian  or  Scythian  barrows,  founded  prior  to 
the  era  of  Troy,  and  long  afterwards  appropriated  by  the  Greeks,  while 
we  have  the  express  authority  of  Homer  himself  describing  the  found- 
ation  of  some  of  these  tombs,*  and  his  evidence  for  the  previous 
existence  of  others,  which  he  has,  indeed,  carefully  assigned  to  their 
respective  proprietors.     The  rvfijios  anpiros  ev  TreSlo)  or  ck  Trebiov  H. 
356.  435.^  was  constructed  very  early  in  the  tenth  year,  for  the  whole 
number  of  dead  who  had  fallen  in  the  previous  battles.     It  was  not 
far  distant  from,  Trpori,  (337-  436.)  the  rampart,  and  does  not  occur 
again  by  name,  or  evident  allusion.*    Is  there  any  connexion  between 
this  barrow  and  the  dpoicT/xos  Trebloiol  Though  the  armies  have  fought 
near  this  ground,  it  is  certahi  that  we  never  hear  mention  made  of  the 
latter  till  after  the  construction  of  the  former.     I  always  believed  in 
the  identity  of  the  two,  and  have  since  discovered  that  Prof.  Heyne 
was  of  the  same  opinion. '     There  are,  however,  many  reasons  why 
they  cannot  have  been  the  same.    The  tvix(3os  aicpiTos  was  close  to 
the  Grecian  wall  and  towers.     Now  it  is  evident,  that,  though  the 
Trojans  were  encamped  at  the  Throsmos,  (K.  l60.)  fi€(Tr]yv  vedr,  v 
bk  B&vOoio  poauv  (0.  560.)  eyyvs  vr^uyv  koX  reix^os  (I.  232.)  the  BpoxT/ios 
was  not  close  to  the  wall,  because  the  Greeks  went  beyond  the  wall, 
{relxeos  eicros)  where  the  guards  were  stationed  (I.  6?.  87.  K.  Ip.  41.) 
in  order  to  hold  their  council ;  and  in  their  night  adventure  Diomed 
and  Ulysses  had  still  a  considerable  distance  to  proceed  before  they 

'  Bryant  on  Chev.  41. 

*  Homer  says  those  who  died  at  Ilium  had  tombs  raised  to  them,  Od. 
Kxiv.  That  of  Achilles  was  on  a  tall  Promontory,  ib.  and  II.  vii.  98.  At 
II.  2.  121,  Achilles  says  ^lia-a^i  i-nii  xi  Saw.  From  Od.  Si,  37.  40.  &c. 
it  appears  as  if  Achilles  had  died  on  the  plain  with  his  troops  around  hira, 
many  of  whom  were  also  slain.  There  is  not  a  word  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Thymbrseus.  Pindar  Pyth.  iii.  180.  says  he  was  killed  by  arrows, 
but  does  not  mention  Paris. 

3  "  Quid  sit  U  TTfJiov  obscurius  est.  Vulgaris  crat  h  'kiIi'w,  &c.  Tolerabile 
saltem  est  esse  dictum  pro  ly-rh;  w-ra  tow  tteJiol.  non  interius  versus  castra,  sed 
extrorsum  inde  a  Campo."    Heyne  not.  in  337.  vii, 

*  "  Non  satis  definilum  est  quo  sensu  dictum  sit  wforJ  atWy,  &c,"  Exc,  u 
in  Lib.  vii.    Sec  above. 

*  See  Trans.  R.  S,  Edinb.  iv.  Dalzel's  Illustr,  of  Chev, 
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encountered  Dolon,  who  himself  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Trojan 
outposts.  The  rvfi^Dos  aKpiros  and  Bpojcrfios  cannot  therefore  have 
been  the  same. 

The  6pw(Tfx6s,  whatever  was  meant  by  the  word,  lay  between  the 
wall  and  the  Scamander : '  separated  from  the  ships,  but  so  near  that 
sounds  from  this  place  were  heard  at  the  wall.  At  0.  490,  it  is  said 
to  be  Nuacpt.  vewv,  Trorafx^  ctti  bivrievri,  kv  icadapa,  and  at  K.  l6l. 
tTrl  Qpix)afX(a  ireSi'oio,  EJarat  ay^t  vewy,  6\(yos  b'  eVi  "^wpos  epvKei.  The 
remark  of  Bryant  and  Rennell  tliat  50,000  men  were  encamped  upon 
this  spot,  may  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  use  of  the  prepo- 
sition cTt  in  the  former  quotation.*  A  second  opinion  of  Prof.  Heyne 
(Not.  in  11.  0.  490.)  is  that  the  dpwafioi  was  either  a  part  of  the  plain 
more  elevated  (acclivior)  than  tlie  rest,  or  is  simply  put  for  the  plain. 
Rennell  (53)  considers  it  only  as  the  ascent  from  the  beach.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  possible  that  it  can  have  been,  as  he  expresses 
it,  the  first  rising  step,  or  ascent  from,  or  even  the  summit  of  the 
beach  of  the  sea,  as  the  rv/u(3os  iiicpiTos  itself  (according  to  the  obser- 
vations already  made)  was  on  the  plain,  and  the  Grecian  rampart  in 
near  connexion  with  it.      Now  (as   before  remarked)   the  Trojans, 

*  How  has  Dr.  Clarke  contrived  to  displace  his  Throsmos  so  far  from  the 
situation  assigned  it  by  Homer  ?  Its  real  Homeric  site  can  never  be  ques- 
tionable. 

*  Most  of  our  difficulties  in  precise  translation  arise  from  the  great  igno- 
rance under  which  we  still  lie  with  regard  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  Greek 
prepositions.  In  this  single  discussion  alone  we  have  seen  the  apparently 
trifling  words  M,  Ix,  wfOTl,  xap*,  Trffl  and  afxfi.  occasion  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  the  greatest  classical  scholars  of  the  age.  In  consequence  of  this 
ignorance  we  know  nothing  of  the  site  of  the  Cailicolone.  Barnes  trans- 
lates 'Trap''  XijUOfKTi  praeter  Simoenta:  others  interpret  it  near  or  by.  Rennell, 
from  Dr.  Gdlies'  translation  of  this  passage,  makes  the  Cailicolone  one  of 
the  eminences  between  the  rivers.  My  prejudice  is  in  favor  of  its  being  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Simois,  as,  why  should  Mars  in  his  way  from  the 
Acropolis  take  the  very  circuitous  mode  of  reaching  the  Cailicolone  of 
Rennell,  by  following  the  remote  course  of  his  Simois  ?  His  plan  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  render  the  supposition  impossible.  Heyne  says,  "  Collis  ad 
Simocntem  situs''  (xx.  53.)  "  Amne  quidem,  quantum  intelligitur,trajecto." 
(30-i.)  There  is  no  direct  authority  on  the  subject.  It  is  singular  that  the 
Scholia,  K.  160.  and  T.  3.  give  a  very  different  account  of  the  Throsmos.  In 
the  former  we  find  it  was  an  elevated  place  in  the  plain  before  Troy,  called 
by  that  name,  as  another  similar  place  was  called,  Cailicolone.  At  the  latter 
passage  it  is  said  to  be  Cailicolone  itself,  and  the  spot  where  Paris  decided 
the  difference  between  the  three  goddesses. 
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though  near  thera,  were  certainly  not  encamped  even  in  close  comniu- 
nication  with  the  Grecians.  Dohni  had  some  distance  to  pass  before 
he  met  Diomed  and  Ulysses,  who  themselves  had  left  behind  them 
tiie  Grecian  outposts.  In  all  this  discussion  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Doloii  seems  to  have  proceeded  by  a  direct  route  from  the  tomb 
of  Ilus,  and  that  the  line  of  Diomed  and  Ulysses  was  as  direct  from  the 
centre  of  the  Grecian  camp.  According  to  Rennell  the  rvfiftos 
HKpiTQs  was  on  the  side  of  the  station  of  Achilles,  and  attached  to  it 
was  the  right  flank  of  the  Grecian  Rampart.  (77-)  His  argument 
for  such  a  position  is,  that  "  had  it  stood  on  the  left,  it  would  proba- 
bly have  been  mentioned  during  the  attack  on  the  left  by  Hector." 
This  view  contains,  however,  much  assumption,  and  probably  some 
error.  Many  circumstances,  which  we  know  to  have  existed,  are 
constantly  omitted  in  Homer's  narratives,  and  it  will  be  a  point  of  the 
hardest  proof  to  show  that  Hector's  attack  was,  as  is  asserted,  on  the 
Grecian  left. 

Homer  does  not  say  that  the  Trojan  army  of  50,000  men  was 
drawn  out  in  battle  array  upon  the  alwela  koXuji't],  arfffia  TroXvfTKapd/uoto 
Mvpiypr]s  (B.  811.),  but  eida,  there,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
an  arrangement,  the  facilities  for  which  had  been  established  by  the 
previous  description,  ■Kepihpo^ios  eyda  /cat  ev9a. 

The  Tomb  of  Ilus  was  between  Troy  and  the  ford  of  the  Scaman- 
der,  therefore  on  a  diif<'rent  side  of  the  river  from  the  Throsmos.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Whitaker  should  have  fully  admitted  the  correct- 
ness of  Chevalier's  position  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Throsmos  and 
tomb  of  Ilus.  (Brit.  Crit.  ix.  600.)  We  know  that  the  tomb  of  Ilus 
was  in  all  probability  as  far  from  the  Throsmos,  as  this  was  from  the 
Grecian  ships.  At  the  tomb  of  Ilus  Hector  was  removed  from  the 
uoisc  of  the  army  then  encamped  at  the  Throsmos,  while  even  the 
tread  of  feet  reached  the  Grecian  walls  from  the  latter  position. 
Rennell,  indeed,  thinks  it  no  proof  of  its  distance  from  the  Throsmos, 
that  Hector  retired  to  it  in  order  to  avoid  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the 
camp,  as  this  might  have  been  done  by  "  merely  ascending  the 
mound."  (85.)  Surely  the  tumult  occasioned  by  30,000  men  and 
horses  could  not  have  been  so  easily  escaped.  I  regret  also  the  ne- 
cessity of  ditfcring  from  the  same  author  as  to  the  force  of  another 
supposed  proof  of  the  contiguity  of  the  tomb  of  Ilus  to  the  wall, 
drawn  from  the  circumstance  that  Paris  wounds  the  Grecian  chiefs 
with  arrows,  (A.  370.  582.)  from  the  tomb  of  Ilus  in  the  battle  near 
the  Rampart  (85.  33.  &c.)  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  battle  was 
near  the  Rampart.     Agamemnon  was  close  to  the  Trojan  wall,  when 
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he  returned  wounded.  It  is  said  that  the  Trojans  would  have  pur-^ 
sued  them  to  the  ships  (311)  had  not  Diomed  arrested  the  tiight  of 
the  Grecians.  After  receiving  his  wound  from  Paris,  he  orders  his 
charioteer  to  drive  to  the  ships.  By  the  ships  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  camp  in  general  is  understood,  and  it  may  be  safely  concluded, 
that,  when  the  order  was  given,  Diomed  was  not  already  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Rampart.  Conmion  sense  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  distance  from  the  Rampart  which  would  destroy  the  force  of 
Rennell's  argument.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  where  the  coiit(Jst  was  car- 
ried on,  but  Paris  may  have  been  in  ambusli  even  in  the  rear  of  the 
Grecian  chiefs. 

Neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  "  the  tomb  of  Ilus  stood  in  the 
quarter  opposite  to  the  station  of  Ajax,  ivhich  is  known  to  have  been 
on  the  left,  or  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  camp,  where  Hector  made 
his  attack."     These  important  premises  cannot  be  granted. 

Dr.  Vincent's  unqualified  concession  to  Chevalier  of  his  tomb  of 
Hector  cannot  be  reconciled  with  consistency,  or  his  well  known 
learning.  He  had  himself  previously  given  up  the  supposed  site 
of  this  tumulus  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  but,  in  his  last  writing,  not 
only  revokes  that  correct  opinion,  but  justifies  also  an  evident  misin- 
terpretation of  the  passages  upon  which  our  judgments  must  be 
founded.  On  perusing  the  description  (il.  798,  &c.),  it  appears  diffi- 
cult to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  or  to  question 
whether  the  Tumulus  were  in  the  front  or  rear  of  Troy,  or  his  grave 
covered  with  large  or  small  stones.  The  people  collected  before  the 
city  (Trpo  arrreos)  and  during  nine  days  were  engaged  in  bringing  wood. 
On  the  tenth  day  they  carried  out  the  body  {k^e^epov)  and  burnt  it  on 
the  Pyre.  They  collected  the  bones,  and  having  placed  them  on  a 
golden  Alipva^,  deposited  them  in  a  grave  which  they  covered  over 
with  many  large  stones  (not  loosely.)  They  expeditiously  constructed 
a  Tumulus  (crfy/xa),  guards  being  ranged  all  round  {irtpl  Travrj?)  lest 
they  should  be  attacked  by  the  Achaeans.  Having  constructed  the 
tumulus  they  returned  {iraXiv  dov)  and  feasted  in  the  palace  of  Priam. 

Patroclus  had  previously  requested  (T.  91.)  that  the  same  Sopor, 
ypvaeos  afxipi^opevs,  might  contain  his  bones  and  those  of  Achilles,  and 
this  latter  (^.  245,  &c,)  constructed  a  moderate-sized  tumulus  to  be 
enlarged  after  his  death,  when  it  might  also  contain  his  own  ashes. 
This  tumulus,  containing  the  united  ashes,  and  those  of  Antilochus  in 
a  separate  urn,  was  afterwards  constructed  (fxeyay  kuI  a/jvfxova  rvfi^ 
(iov)  by  the  sacred  army  of  Argives. 
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'A.KTTJ  erri  Trpov'^^ovcrri,  ext  TrXaret  'EXXr/ffTTovrW 

"fit  Key  rr)Xecl)avi]s  €K  irovrocpiy  aybpamv  eirj 

ToTs,  01  vvv  yeydacrt,  cat  o?  /leroTnadev  etrovrai.  (Od.  fl.  82.) 

7%e  Flight  of  Hector.  It  is  certainly  true,  as  Chevalier,  Dalzel,  Bry- 
ant, Vincent,  Heyne  and  others  have  determined,  that  independently  of 
the  equivocal  interpretation  of  the  two  prepositions  irepl  and  a/jifl,  there 
is  nothing  in  Homer's  description  which  can  warrant  the  hypothesis  of 
the  circular  flight  of  Hector  round  the  city  of  Troy.  In  addition  to  the 
arguments  employed  by  these  and  other  authors,  to  prove,  from  the 
general  context,  that  the  scene  of  action  lay  between  the  walls  and  the 
fountains  of  the  Scamander,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  when  under 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  Hector,  Andromache  expresses  her 
fears  lest  he  should  be  pursued  by  Achilles,  she  simply  says  X.  455. 
irebiovbe  hirjrai,  without  any  allusion  to  a  possible  pursuit  round  the 
city.  In  order  to  satisfy  herself  on  this  point,  she  likewise  imme- 
diately directs  her  steps  to  the  tower,  and  wall,  where  the  crowd  was 
stationed,  to  view  the  combat.  This  stationary  condition  of  the  spec- 
tators is  almost  a  sulficient  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  of  Homer. 

It  appears  that,  in  his  fliglit.  Hector  had  two  objects  in  view :  one 
to  reach  the  gates ;  a  second  to  bring  Achilles  within  the  scope  of  the 
darts  from  the  towers.  A  circular  flight  close  under  the  walls  implies 
a  contradiction  to  these  intentions  of  the  poet.  If  Hector  had  taken 
the  lead  in  a  circular  flight,  and  Achilles  (as  is  declared  to  have  been 
the  case)  could  not  overtake  him,  why  did  not  Hector  reach  the 
gates  ?  It  may  be  said,  at  least,  that  in  traversing  an  oblique  course  of 
Hector,  Achilles  would  place  himself  nearer  the  walls  than  his  ad- 
versary, and  thus  have  assisted  one  of  his  material  objects. 

It  may  be  still  further  remarked,  that  although  we  do  not  necessa- 
rily conclude  with  Br 's  ant  and  Dares  Phrygius  that  Troy  had  seven 
gates,  the  Scaean  gates  were  probably  not  the  only  gates  of  the  city. 
These  latter  are  particularised  by  Homer  as  leading  into  the  plain. 
(Z.  352.)  At  B.  8O5.  and  0.  38.  we  learn  that  all  the  gates  were 
opened.  I  am  aware  that,  with  a  retinement  and  precision  scarcely 
justifiable,  Heyne  denies  the  existence  of  any  other  than  the  Scaean 
gates  on  the  ground  that  none  other  are  mentioned  by  the  poet,  and 
for  this  reason  seeks  an  explanation  of  -Kdaai  as  a  synonym  of  "OXat. 
As  the  reason  is  insuflicient  and  the  distinction  unnecessary,  we  may 
still  conclude  that  the  passage  of  the  Trojan  and  allied  armies  was 
through  more  than  one  gate.  Now  if  iraaai  allude  to  nioie  than  one 
gate,  and  Hector  was  pursued  all  round  Troy,  why  was  his  only  at- 
tempt at  entrance  made  through  the  Dardanian  gates  ?  It  matters 
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little  whether  the  Scaean  and  Dardanian  gates  were  or  were  not  the 
same,"  so  long  as  the  improbability  remains  that  Homer  should  have 
precluded  his  Hero  from  the  chance  of  escaping  by  more  than  one 
out  of  several  means  which  offered  themselves  to  his  choice. 

The  particular  argument  for  the  circular  flight  of  Hector  round  the 
walls  of  Troy  is  derived  from  the  assumed    interpretation  of  the 
prepositions  irepX  and  aiifi.     That  the  first  of  these,  in  its  Homeric 
application  with  an  accusative  case,  has  generally  a  meaning  different 
from  that  which  is  included  in  the  idea  of  an  entire  orbit,  or  in  other 
words  does  not  mean  circularly  round  the  object  which  it  governs,, 
will  not  admit  a  doubt.     It  is  not  easy  to  describe  a  circle  round  a 
river,  or  round  a  long  wall,  as  in  rci  TrepJ  KoKh  pkeBpa  and  ircpt  rctxof. 
The  anonymous  author  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  has,  however,  esta- 
blished the  possible  fact  of  an  entire  circuit,  as  the  te«t  of  the  real 
meaning  of  irepi,  and  as,  according  to  this  writer,  Troy  was  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  level  plain,  was  itself  not  on  a  hill,  and  from  its  site 
would,  therefore,  readily  permit  such  a  passage,  he  determines  that 
Hector  was  pursued  entirely  round  (Trept)  Troy.     The  argument  is 
borrowed  from  Prof.  Heyne,  who,  many  years   before,   had   said : 
*'  the  expressions  irepi  and  a.^(fi  imply  only  something  indeterminate 
in  regard  to  the  place,   provided  other  circumstances  do  not  more 
accurately  mark  it  out."     From  his  own  view  of  the  topography  of 
Troy,  he  assumed  the  converse  of  the  position  above  stated.     "  As 
ancient  Troy  was  accessible  only  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  and  in  the 
quarter   of   the   Acropolis   was    surrounded   by   abrupt  precipices, 
Tcpl  in  this  place  could  not  have  meant  circularly  round."     In  answer 
to  both  arguments,  I  will  observe,  that  the  conclusion  is  entirely  gra- 
tuitous, and  that  the  possibility  of  a  circular  passage  does  not  neces- 
sarily connect  that  meaning  with  the  preposition  irepi.     The  first  of 
the  six  examples  of  its  use  in  the  narrative  of  Hector's  flight  seems  alone 
sufficient  t«  invalidate  the  whole  hypothesis,  from  which  the  above- 
mentioned  opposite  conclusions  are  derived.     There  is  no  reason  io 
suppose  the  goal  or  boundary  described  in  the  simile,  X.   1(52.  could 
not  be  entirely  compassed,  and  yet  Trept  repjuo  means  only  half  sur- 
rounded.    That  the  rkpfia  in  the  chariot  race  had  a  passage  round  it 
is  clear  from  the  description  Q¥.  526.),  as  it  was  a  dry  pole  with  a 

•  See  Schol.  x.  6.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  •ttotI  TrTixnf  x.  198.  gener- 
ally translated  prope,  does  not  mean  erga,  an  important  difference;  as 
wftrl  iaixi,  1.  266. 
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white  stone  on  each  side,  and  yet  Trcpl  rkpfxa  occurs  also  at  4^6.  when 
we  know  that  a  circular  passage  was  not  made  round  it. 

Dr.  Vincent  decides,  that  "  one  instance  is  as  good  as  a  thousand," 
and  that  because  irepi  irrj/ia,  occurring  in  various  places,  (as  ft.  l6.  51. 
4l6.  755.)  meant  all  round,  this  interpretation  should,  therefore,  be 
adopted  in  all  other  places.  It  has  never  been  denied  that  vepl  has 
occasionally  this  meaning,  but  from  what  has  already  appeared  it  must 
be  evident  that  no  such  unqualified  conclusion  can  be  warranted  by 
any  knowledge  we  are  able  to  gain  on  this  subject.  From  the  general 
context  of  Homer  we  may  further  decide,  that  in  his  particular  uses 
of  the  word,  alone,  or  in  composition.  Homer  never  had  in  view  an 
entire  orbit  or  circle.  At  11.  448.  Jupiter  says  they  are  fighting  Trept 
^oTw,  when,  if  the  poet's  descHption  may  be  trusted,  we  know  they 
were  not  fighting  round  the  city.  In  the  passage  B.  801,  Iris  (who 
had  not  like  Juno  occasion  for  equivocation,)  says,  the  Grecians  are 
about  to  fight  Trepi  aarv.  As  all  the  movements  are  accurately  de- 
scribed, we  may  safely  pronounce  that,  in  this  instance,  Trept  did  not 
mean  all  round  the  city.  The  whole  contest  in  both  these  cases  was 
confined  to  the  space  between  the  ships  and  the  Scaean  gates.  So 
likewise  in  the  passages  fxapraueioi  Trepl  liarv,  and  (pOirvtrovdi  Trepi  ttt6- 
Xw  (Z.  256.  and  327.)  we  are  informed  that  the  battle  took  place 
between  the  Simois  and  Xanthus,  (Z.  4.)'  There  is,  however,  one 
instance  which  may  safely  be  considered  as  conclusive,  against  the 
orbicular  interpretation  of  Trepi.  It  occurs  Odyssey  H.  473.,  and 
alludes  to  the  ambuscade  of  which  Ulysses  formed  one  party.  It  will 
not  be  contended  that  in  the  use  of  Trept  aa-v,  it  was  meant  that 
three  persons  encompassed  the  city  of  Troy. 

In  all  the  examples  of  its  application  in  connexion  with  Hector's 
flight,  and  even  in  the  watch  appointed  by  him  (unless  we  admit  this 
peculiar  case  to  be  an  exception)  we  may  adopt  a  more  indeterminate 
and  less  extensive  meaning.  It  is  e\  idcnt  that  Homer  himself  did  not 
consider  Trept  as  sufficiently  emphatical  to  bear,  in  itself,  the  interpre- 
tation of  circularly  round.  The  Trepibpofios  tida  kui  erda,  whatever  may 
be  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  shows  the  insufficiency  of  Trepl : 
whether  evda  rai  etSa  (B.  811.)  are  required  to  make  the  (jarleia  en- 
tirely open  on  all  sides,  or  that  these  words  annul  the  implied  power 
of  Trept,  by  describing  a  passage   open  in  certain  parts  only.     The 


■  Pindar  Olymp.  xiii.  78,  79,  says :  t»  H  xai  wot',  h  «XHa  wfj  Aaj^avoi/  n.yjiui 
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s-eot  iraprtf  (CI.  799.)  seems  to  convey  a  meaning  not  necessarily  in- 
cluded in  Trepi,  a  remark  which  more  decidedly  applies  to  the  Trepl 
AjLKpl  (P.  760.  X.  165,  &c.  T".  191.)  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  Trepi 
with  a  dative  does  not  more  uniformly  mean  all  round,  than  with  an 
accusative.  In  irepl  aipim  (I!.  60.)  Flarpo/cX^,  (P.  6.  lo7«  2S6.  355.) 
Xpo'i,  (N.  23.  241.  5.  25.)  bovpaTi,  (N.  77.)  iropraKi,  (P.  4.)  the  notion 
is  that  of  all  round,  and  the  same  is  true  in  numberless  other  places. 

But  the  frequent  use  of  cifiipl,  of  which  the  meaning  is  precise,  con- 
firms, it  is  maintained,  the  hypothetical  interpretation  of  Trepi.  That 
a/i^t  is  at  least  as  indeterminate  in  its  meaning  as  vepl  needs  little  il- 
lustration. In  the  examples  d^^t  hi  r  atcpas  (A.  425.)  afxfi  vfjes  (FI. 
276.)  TciVTas  (N.  126.)  'AxeXwVoi'  (H.  616.)  poets  iroTafjiolo,  (A.  731.) 
jpeedpa  (H.  135.)  KeXevdovs  (N.  335.)  aXa  (A.  409.)  HKdfjiavbpov  (H. 
329,)  r€~f)(os  (H.  449.)  &c.  this  circular  relation  is  wholly  inadmissible. 
So  also  in  h/ufl  aarv  epbo/xev  ipa  deoTs  (A.  706-)  afx^l  avTovTpwes  'iirovB' 
(A.  473.)  afifis  eovcra,  (H.  342.)  this  idea  must  be  wholly  excluded. 
With  these  and  many  other  authorities  it  may  be  permitted  us  to 
question  the  supposed  meaning  of  ajxcjil  ttoXiv  I.  526.  X.  381.  ft.  784. 
$.  442 :  and  if  at  ft.  789.  T.  256.  afj.rpi  vvpi^v  be  said  to  describe  an 
entire  orbit,  we  readily  admit  such  an  occasional  meaning,  but  derive 
nothing  in  proof  of  its  signification  in  the  cases  more  immediately 
under  examination. 

Neither  do  we  feel  authorised  to  adopt  the  supposed  meaning  from 
a  consideration  of  its  uses  in  composition.  Hector  speaking  of  the 
actions  of  the  Trojans  says  :  "Wiov  aiJ.<l)ei.iaypvTO  (Z.  46 1.),  which,  even 
if  it  relate  to  the  entire  series  of  actions  from  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Grecians,  supplies  no  definite  evidence  on  the  subject.  Achilles  in 
his  account  of  these  actions  says  he  had  destroyed  twelve  cities  by 
sea,  and  eleven  by  land,  Kara  (not  Ttepl  or  o//^t)  Tpoirjv  eplj3u>\oi , 
(I.  328.)  and  in  the  Odyssey  (A.  498.)  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
deeds  iyl  Tpolrj  evpeir].  We  know  from  Homer's  descriptions  that  in 
the  tenth  year  no  engagements  took  place  round  Troy,  and  Achilles, 
though  he  has  elsewhere  used  the  expression  "iXiov  d/^ift/^d)(<vfiai,  ex- 
pressly declares  his  intention,  even  at  the  moment  of  his  highest  in- 
dignation, to  do  all  possible  mischief  'iXlov  izpoTdpoiQev,  not  Tzepl  or 
d/^KJil  "iXior,  (&.  104.  When  Hector  is  reproaching  Paris  for  supine- 
ness,  he  says  :  the  battle  aa-rv  ctfifibibrie,  (Z.  329-)  on  your  account, 
though  we  know  its  locality  was  in  front  of  Troy. 

Two  or  three  instances  occur  in  Homer,  which  prove  that  in  com- 
position dfi^i  did  not  describe  an  entire  circle,  and  others  may  be 
found  which  indicate  its  application  to  two  sides  of  a  circle.     At  U. 
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777.  it  is  said  of  the  sun  fxeaov  ovpavbv  d/i^t/3ej3a(TK«t,  a  quarter  of  an 
entire  circle.  Tlie  same  expression  occurs  0.  6%.  a  line  which  Pope 
translates  "  Half  the  vault  of  Heaven."  In  dftfuXiffcrai  (O.  549.) 
dlx(f)OTepb)d€v,  &c.  only  two  sides  are  included.  In  d/u0t  as  well  as  Trepl 
a  sort  of  reduplication  is  in  general  necessary  to  describe  a  complete 
circumvolution  as  in  trhvTri  h'  dfupi.  (N.  8O6.  Y.  34.  110,  &c.) 

I  may  conclude  by  remarking  that  the  idea  of  circularly  round  is 
(as  in  the  instance  of  Trept)  more  frequently  included  in  the  connexion 
of  djx<pl  with  a  dative,  than  with  an  accusative  case,  as  we  may  see  in 
d^tfi  TTOffal  (N.  36.)  dn<^i  avT^  IT.  IO9.  P.  359.  "■f^'p^i-  MevoiTiabr],  P. 
267.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

From  the  sum  of  these  arguments,  I  conclude,  that  a  circular  flight 
round  the  city  of  Troy  was  never  in  Homer's  contemplation.* 


OBSERVATIONS 

ox    THE    IAMBIC    METRE    OF    PH^DRUS. 


1  PROPOSE  in  this  paper  to  consider  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  in  the  Metre  of  Phaedrus.  To  judge  from  the  au- 
thority and  example  of  many  scholars,  his  professed  imitators,  it 
seems  that  little  more  has  been  thought  necessary  to  the  construc- 
tion of  his  Iambic  Metre,  than  to  preserve  a  pure  Iambic  always 
in  the  last  place.  But  Phaedrus,  however  easy,  and  even  negligent 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  his  versification,  has  still  set  certain  bounds 
to  the  liberties,  which  he  has  taken  in  this  respect.  Indeed 
throughout  his  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  he  takes  occasion  to 
pride  himself  on  the  polish  of  his  senarian  lines,^  and  on  the  power- 
ful influence  of  his  numbers;^  and  on  this  account,  no  less  than  on 
the  merit  of  his  invention,  he  builds  his  claim  to  the  applause  of 

'  Bryant  has  a  very  probable  conjecture  on  the  subject  of  tar*  af*a|fTov  as 
alluding  to  the  place  of  that  name  in  the  Troad.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Pindar  employs  the  same  word  under  the  interpretation  commonly  assigned 
to  it  in  Homer :  ju.axfa  jxoi  yt7(T9at  x«t"  «.jua|iT6v.  Pyth.  iv.  439.  See  Var.  Lectt^ 
in  II.  ii.  791.  5.  Heyne. 

^  Hanc  egopolivi  versibus  senariis.    Prol.  L,  1. 

^  Ut  liber  animus  sentiat  vim  canninis.    Prol.  L.  S. 
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posterity,  and  anticipates  witli  conscious  satisfaction  an  immorta- 
lity of  fame.  It  may  not  therefore  be  amiss  to  examine  somewhat 
minutely  into  the  Metre  of  an  author,  who  has  confessedly  paid  so 
much  attention  to  it. 

In  the  first  place  1  believe  that  Phaedrus  never  allows  himself  to 
dispense  with  the  observance  of  the  middle  caesura.  I'liis  with 
him  is  either  penthemimeral,  or  hepthemimeral,  at  pleasure,  so  that 
every  verse  in  Phasdrus  presents  for  its  close  after  the  caesura,  either 
three  trochaics  and  a  syllable,  or  two  trochaics  and  a  syllable,  thus, 

1  2  3. 

Quicunque  turpi  ||  fraude  |  semel  in-j-notu-j-it.  L.  1.  F.  10. 

or  12 

Quicunque  turpi  fraude  ||  semel  in-|-notu-j-it. 

The  following  verses  are  the  only  ones,  which  I  have  observed  as 
offenduig  this  rule. 

Primum  esse  ne  tibi  |j  videar  molestior  Epil.  L.  3. 

Forte  occurrit  [  salutantis  |  dein  invicem  Lib.  3.  F.  7. 

The  MSS.  give  the  first  line  thus, 

Primum,  esse  tibi  ne  videar  molestior. 
and  Brotier  and  others  have  so  printed  it  in  their  editions,  upon 
the  supposition,  that  the  final  m  in  primum  need  not  be  elided. 
But  imdoubtediy  we  ought  to  read,  either  with  Bentley, 

Primum  esse  videar  ||  ne  tibi  molestior 
or  with  Pi  thou 

Primum  tibi  esse  ||  ne  videar  molestior. 
The  next  line  exhibits  a  variety  of  readings  in  different  editions, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Schwabe's  Phaedrus.     I  shall  here  content  my- 
self with  observing   that  the    MSS.  of  Pithou  and  Rheims  give 
dein  sakitantis  invicem,  and  that   of  Perottus  deinde  salutati   invi- 
cem, and  tliat  the  line  therefore  may  be  corrected  in  the  following 
manner,  upon  the  faith  of  these  several  Manuscripts, 
Forte  occucurrit.  ||  dein  salutati  invicem 
I  have  reserved  for  a  separate   consideration  the  case  of  what 
Porson  calls  in  his  preface  to  Hecuba,   the  Quasi-caesura,  that  is, 
of  a  caesura  interrupted,  or  at  least  weakened,  by  an  elision.     Of 
this  sort  1  have  met  with  the  examples  following, 

1.  Formoso  se  Pavonum  ||  imniiscuit  gregi  L.  1.  F.  3. 

2.  Ni'vissime  prolapsam  ||  t-ffundit  sarcinam  L.  3.  F.  13. 

3.  Cum  (le-tinasseni  ||  i»i>t  ris  habere  terminum  Prol.  L.  4. 

4.  C'oin|)lpxii'  est  qiiem  ||  Arlienieiises  spreverant  L.  5.  F.  1. 
3.  Ipsi)  ludorum  ||  .(Slendfrct  spse  die  L.  5.  F.  7. 

I  will  consider  them,  each  in  their  order.     In  the  first  line  the 
MSS.  read,  Immiscuit  se  formoso  pavoniun  gregi :  but  the  prose 
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versions  of  Romulus,  Vincentlus,  and  Anonynuis  Nilantii,  all  give 
miscuit  se,  and  from  these  the  line,  therefore,  may  be  thus  cor- 
rected, 

Se  miscuit  pavonum  ||  formoso  gregi. 

The  second  line  requires  nothing  but  the  substitution  of  fundit 
for  effundit. 

The  third  line  is  thus  printed  in  Schwabe's  edition. 
Cum  destinassem  ||  terminum  operi  statuere, 
and  this  I  prefer,  as  being  close  to  the  reading  of  the  Manuscripts, 
which  have  terminum  operis  habere.  This  last  word  in  the  MSS. 
has  evidently  been  added  by  some  person  more  solicitous  about 
the  sense,  than  the  metre.  1  will  here  hazard  a  conjecture,  which 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  four  first  lines  of  the  Prologue  to 
the  fourth  Book.  It  is  observable,  that  the  last  word  of  the  first  line 
of  the  MSS.,  namely /j«6er^,  is  certainly  spurious,  and  that  the  last 
word  both  of  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  this  Prologue  is  en- 
tirely wanting  in  the  Manuscript  copies.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that,  in  some  ancient  copy,  the  parent  of  the  few  Manuscripts 
hitherto  discovered,  the  corner  of  the  first  leaf  of  this  book  had 
been  torn  or  damaged  ;  and  that  thence  has  arisen  the  blank,  which 
we  now  experience.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  second  line,  being  shorter  than  the  rest,  has 
escaped  unhurt,  and  is  quite  perfect  in  all  the  Manuscripts.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  this  conjecture,  such  emendations  are  entitled 
to  the  best  reception,  which  least  disturb  the  order  of  the  words 
preserved  in  the  Manuscripts,  and  merely  supply  a  termination. 
For  this  reason  as  the  fourth  fine  in  all  the  Manuscripts  stands 
thus, 

Nam  si  quis  talis  etiara  est  tituli  .  .  . 
perfect  in  its   rhythm  as  far  as   it  goes,  and  wanting  nothing  but 
some  word  at   the   end,  I  should   esteem   the  simple  addition  of 
some  such  word  as  diligens  to  the  line,  as  preferable  to  the  emen- 
dation of  Bentley, 

Nam  si  quis  talis  etiam  tituli  est  aemulus, 
which,  however  good  both  for  sense  and  metie,  does  a  little  un- 
necessary violence  to  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  Manuscripts, 
by  the  transposition  of  est. 

To  return  to  my  subject,  with  respect  to  the  fourth  line,  it  is  a 
mere  invention  of  Ursinus,  and  is  therefore  properly  rejected  by 
many  editors. 

The  fifth  line  may  be  corrected  by  a  mere  transposition  of  words. 

Some  persons  might  recommend  the  words  to  be  thus  read, 
Ostcndfeifet  ipso  II  sese  ludorum  die. 
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but  I  sliall  endeavour  to  show  presently,  that  this  would  be  only 
the  substitution  of  one  metrical  error  for  another,  and  1  would  re- 
commend to  place  the  words  thus, 

Ipso  die  liidorum  ||  sese  ostenderet, 
or  perhaps  still  better, 

Ipso  ludoruni  ||  sese  ostenderet  die. 

Let  no  one  wonder  that  the  words  in  this  line  should  have  been 
altered  from  their  original  position  to  make  ostenderet  the  middle 
word  of  the  line,  for  among  the  Greek  writers  of  the  lower  ages, 
and  even  among  the  more  modern  imitators  of  Iambics,  to  have  a 
dipodia  of  this  sort  in  the  middle,  consisting  of  an  entire  word,  is 
considered  as  the  triumph  of  their  art.  Thus  Faernus,  in  his  imi- 
tation of  the  17th  Fable  of  the  third  Book  of  Phaedrus,  expands 
the  Pinus  Cybeb*  of  the  latter,  or  as  he  read  it,  Pinus  Neptuno, 
into  the  following,  in  his  opinion  no  doubt,  most  sonorous  line, 

Pinum  humidi  |  tridentifer  |  Rector  sail.  Schwabe's  Phsed.  v.  2.  p.  vi. 
The  inquisitive  may  see  a  very  short  treatise  De  Versibus  Co- 
micis  by  Faernus  himself,  in  which  he  commends  the  union  of  the 
two  middle  feet  in  one  quadri-syllable.  It  is  republished  by  Rei- 
zius,  at  the  end  of  his  Edition  of  the  Rudens  Plauti,  and  well  me- 
rits to  be  read.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  esse  in  tutela  sua  of  Phae- 
drus is  transposed  into  esse  tutela  in  sua.  Indeed  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  whole  design  of  Faernus  in  reconstructing  this 
fable  was  to  outshine  Phiedrus,  and  to  improve  his  versification. 
With  this  view  he  constantly  puts  a  pure  Iamb,  or  Tribrach, 
in  the  even  places.  As  the  Fable  is  not  long,  1  will  transcribe  it 
here,  and  the  reader,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  this 
with  the  genuine  text  of  Phsedrus,  will  instantly  be  convinced,  how 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  has  evaporated  in  the  transfu- 
sion. 

Legere  proprias  Dii  sibi  quondam  arbores, 
Qiiam  quisque  vellet  esse  tutela  in  sua, 
Quercuni  supremus  Jupiter,  Myrtum  Venus, 
Pinum  humidi  Tridentifer  Rector  sali, 
Apollo  Laurura,  Populum  excelsam  Hercules. 
Mirata  enim  vero  est  |  Minerva,  cur  ita 
Infructuosas  legere  voluissent,  quibus 
Tantum  ad  mauum  esset  fructuosarum  arborum. 
Cui  Jupiter  causam  banc  |  roganti  reddidit, 
Ne  existimemur  fructu  honorem  vendere. 
Turn  Pallas  :  at  vos  facite,  quod  vobis  lubet. 
Ego,  inquit,  oleam  fructuum  causa  lego. 
Exosculatus  filiam  turn  Jupiter, 
O  Nala,  dixit,  jure  sapiens  omnibus 
Dicere  sseclis  ;  jure  tu  capitis  mei 
Propago ;  nam  quod  facimus,  id  nisi  utile  est, 
Stulta  omnis  atque  inanis  inde  est  gloria. 
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How  much  pains  have  been  here  bestowed  to  produce  a  bad  copy 
of  an  excellent  original !     The  last  line  of  Phgedrus 

Nisi  utile  est,  quod  facimus,  stuita  est  gloria, 
is  indeed  a  golden  one ;  but  in  the  hands  of  Faernus,  it  is  like  gold 
under  the  beater's  hand,  which  is  rendered  less  vaiuable  by  every 
stroke  that  it  receives,  and  becomes  impoverished  in  proportion  as 
it  is  expanded,  I  call  this  emphatically  the  last  line,  for  who  does 
not  perceive,  that  to  say  any  thing  after  it,  is  to  spoil  its  effect  ? 
In  particular  the  miserable  line,  which  *'  like  a  wounded  snake 
drags  its  slow  length  along," 

Nihil  agere  quod  non  prosit,  Fabella  admonet, 
is  not  in  Perottus,  is  not  wanted,  is  a  perfect  excrescence. 

A  second  Rule,  which  Phtedrus  seems  to  have  observed  is, 
whenever  he  resolves  one  long  into  two  short  quantities,  to  com- 
prise the  two  short  syllables  together  in  one  word,  or  part  of  a 
word,  and  not  to  let  them  be  divided  between  two  words,  except 
in  the  case  of  monosyllables. 

Thus  for  example,  to  take  an  instance  that  occurs  in  the  1st 
Prologue ;  in  the  verse, 

Calumniari  si  quis  autem  voluerit 
the  5th  foot  is  a  dactyl,  and  the  two  short  syllables  representing  the 
long  syllable  of  an  Iamb,  are  regularly  found  in  one  word,  or  rather 
part  of  a  word,  together. 

The  only  deviations  from  this  rule,  of  which  I  am  aware,  are  the 
following, 

1.  Non  rem  expedire,  sed  mS.la  videre  expetit.  L.  1.  F.  16. 

2.  Qui  paucas  ostendit,  6go  plures  dissero  Prol.  L.  4. 

3.  CapQt  ita  ad  nostrum  furor  illorum  pertinet         L.  1.  F.  SO. 

4.  iEsopiis  ibi  stans  naris  eraunctae  senex  L.  S.  F.  4. 
With  respect  to  the  first  Hue  it  is  one  of  the  most  disputed  in  all 
Phaedrus,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Schwabe's  edition. 
JBurman  and  others  cure  the  fault  by  reading 

Non  rem  exptdire,  scd  malum  dare  expetit. 
For  my  own  part  I  believe  the  whole  of  this  Promythium  to  be  a 
later  interpolation,  and  if  not  impertinent,  at  least  unnecessary. 
The  Fable  itself  supplies  excellently  its  own  moral  in  these  two 
words,  Lupo  sponsore.  I  suspect,  that  the  first  interpolation 
consisted  only  of  one  line,  and  that  it  was  written  thus  in  the  Ma- 
nuscript, 

Fraudator  homine  avocat  sponsu  improbu 
the  final  m  being  expressed  only  by  a  line,  and  avocat  standing  for 
advocat.     Romulus  (Schwabe's  Pbzedr.  v.  2.  p.  622.)   translates  it 
into  prose  in  this  manner,  Fraudatores,  cum  mutuantur,  fidedictores 
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dant  improbos.  Not  a  word  more  is  said  by  Romulus  in  relation 
to  the  second  line.  The  first  line,  as  above  given,  and  unconnected 
with  any  other,  is  good  sense,  and  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
middle  ages  good  metre,  and  I  may  say  too,  good  metre  even  at 
this  day  in  the  opinion  of  those,  who  think  that  the  final  m  in  ho- 
minem  need  not  be  elided  before  advocat.  In  process  of  time 
cum  was  inserted  between  hominem  and  advocat,  homine  became 
nomen,  sponsu  became  sponsu,  avocat  became  avocat  and  vocat, 
and  another  line  was  added  in  the  hope  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
subject,  but  which  in  effect  only  made  it  darker.  \Ve  are  indebted 
to  modern  commentators  and  editors  for  the  inoffensive  form  which 
these  lines  are  now  made  to  assume  in  the  text  of  Schwabe's  Phae- 
drus. 

With  respect  to  the  second  line,  Bentley  gives  correctly  as  to 
metre, 

Quia  paucas  ille  ostendit  6g6  plures  fero, 
but  in  this,  as  in  the  former  example,  there  is  the  greatest  disagree- 
ment, both  among  Manuscripts  and  Editions.  It  appears  to  me  on 
this  account  extremely  suspicious,  and  still  more  so  on  its  own 
account,  as  being  a  useless  incumbrance  to  the  sentence,  and  little 
more  than  an  amplification  of  the  fine  that  follows, 
Usus  vetusto  genere,  sed  rebus  novis. 

With  respect  to,  the  3rd  example,  Bentley  has  properly  restored 
it  to  just  metre  by  reading 

"Its.  cS-piit  ad  nostrum  furor  illonjm  pertinet. 
In  the  same  manner,  in  the  following  verse 

'Alii  onSrant  saxis,  quidam  contra  miseriti  L,  3.  F.  9. 

the  first  foot  is  a  proceleusmaticus,  for  to  consider  alii  here  as  a 
dissyllable,  which  some  critics  recommend,  appears  a  forced  mea- 
sure, and  is  introducing  at  least  an  unnecessary  licence. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  example,  and  here  too  neither  MSS. 
nor  printed  copies  agree.  The  MS.  of  Perottus  exhibits  this  line 
and  the  succeedmg  one,  in  the  form  of  mere  syllabic  Iambics, 
agreeable  to  the  corrupt  practice  of  the  middle  ages,  without  any 
regard  either  to  caesura,  or  to  quantity, 

wSLsopus  ibi  stans  ||  narrare  incipit 
Naturam  nequaquam  ||  verba  cuiquam  dare. 

It  may  be  corrected  either  by  reading  with  Bentley,  ^sopiis  Tbi 
turn  n.  e.  s.,  or  with  Heinsius,  iEsopus  astans  n.  e.  s. 

I  have  said,  that  Monosyllables  are  exempt  from  this  rule,  as 

Ante  hos  sex  menses,  male,  ait,  dixisti  mihi.  L.  1.  F.  i. 

Calumniator  ab  ove  cum  peteret  canis,  L.  1.  F.  17. 

In  these  instances  the  short  intervening  monosyllable  is  to  coalesce 
with  the  succeeding  word  so  as  to  make  in  the  first  instance  a  dac- 
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ty],  and  in  the  second  an  Iamb  resolved  into  a  Tribiach.  Whe- 
ther the  short  intervening  monosyllable  may  coalesce  with  the  pre- 
ceding  word,  so  as  to  make  an  Anapest,  may  admit  of  some  doubt, 
as  examples  of  this  sort  are  very  rare,  while  examples  of  the  other 
sort  are  common  enough.     I  know-  only  one  instance, 

Trivio  concepttis  gt  educatus  stercore,  L.  1.  F.  27. 

and  here  Bentley  omits  the  et.  In  another  instance  the  monosyl- 
lable is  not  an  intervening  syllable,  but  the  first  syllable  of  an 
Anapest,  as 

Nijc  onlnans  et  sinistram  fregit  tibiam  L.  5.  F.  7. 

The  first  words  of  this  line  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  do 
not  rest  on  the  authority  of  any  Manuscript,  being  merely  conjec- 
tural. 

Euripides  in  his  Cyclops  affords  two  instances  of  a  monosyllable 
prefixed  to  an  Iamb,  and  thus  making  an  Anapest,  namely, 

Xuvi-K^aviiv  Ss  crTycovra  p,^p^  rtZ  TrdiixitTi  568. 

MsjW,^*]  Tov  spx<TTY]v,  xav  T^u^aTj  7rs7ra>xoT«  584. 

Many  editions,  instead  of  o-*ya;vTa  read  (nrcovTct,  and  in  the  second 
line  Heath  proposes  to  read  [/.sfj^frj  y  lga(rT^v,  unnecessarily,  as  the 
article  here  may  be  considered  as  unitmg  itself  to  the  substantive, 
and  as  forming  together  with  it  but  one  word. 

The  reason  for  this  second  rule  of  Phtedrus  seems,  I  think, 
obvious  enough — for  when  a  Tribrach  is  put  for  an  Iamb,  it  still 
ought  to  be  considered  as  an  Iamb,  and  not  to  enter  the  verse  in 
the  character,  or  in  the  resemblance  even  of  a  Trochee.  Thus  in 
the  line  above  mentioned 

Non  rem  expedire,  sed  mSltl  videre  expetit 
the  division  of  the  Tribrach  here  favours  more  strongly  the  Rhythm 
of  a  Trochaic,  than  an  Iambic  foot.     In  the  following  line 

^sopds  ibi  stans  naris  emunctae  senex, 
after  the  short  syllable  in  ^sopus,  one  long  syllable,  or  two  short 
s.yl!ab!es,  are  all  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the  foot;  but  if  instead 
of  what  is  required  a  word  follows,  which  is  of  itself  an  entire 
lamb,  it  is  evident  that  the  final  syllable  of  ^sopus  becomes  then 
a  superfluous  and  redundant  quantity.     Again  in  the  verse 

Qui  paucas  ostRndit,  fego  pkires  dissero, 
at  the  end  of  the  word  ostendit  the  ear  perceives  a  perfect  Trochee. 
These  different  effects  are  not  produced,  when  the  trisyllabic  feet, 
instead  of  being  inartificially  broken  between  two  words,   are  con- 
tained in  the  body  of  an  entire  word,  as 

Audierat  esse  quod  rgmMiutn  valneris  L.  2.  F.  3. 

Clitellas  impositurum  victorem  putas  L.  1.  F.  t5. 

Tw;  T  apvag  i^e^opovvTO.  ^<rctvTe;  8=  (ts       Cyclops  235. 

Calvtts  coinosa  froate,  nudo  occipttio  L.  5.  F,  8. 
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The  same  effects  may  likewise  be  avoided  by  an  artificiul  division 
of  the  trisyllabic  feet  between  two  wonls,  so  as  to  keep  and  tie 
together  in  one  word  the  two  short  syllables  into  which  the  long 
has  been  resolved,  as 

Respondit  ille  :  FilcSres  si  caiisLl  meu  L,  1.  F.  22. 

Qui  postquam  ca-de  fessus  est,  aslnum  evocat  lb.  F.  1 1. 

Noli  impntare  vanum  b6n&ficium  niilii  lb.  F.  22. 

It  will  be  found,  that  Euripides  in  his  Satyric  Iambics  has  con- 
formed his  versification  to  this  rule,  and  in  the  line  therefore 

IIvp  xat  -narprnv  tov^s  Ae/S^ra  y   oj  ^Ecraj,  Cyclops,  .343. 

recognised  by  Gaisford  in  his  excellent  edition  of  Hephaestion,  p. 
242,  and  confirmed  by  the  MSS.,  1  think  nevertheless,  that  tov,  in- 
stead of  Tovde  as  proposed  by  Barnes^  and  adopted  by  Hoepfner,  is 
the  more  correct  reading. 

A  third  rule  which  Pha>drus  has  observed  is,  not  only  to  keep 
the  resolved  syllables  together  in  one  word,  but  to  place  them 
alv\ays  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as 

Ne  gloriari  libe&t  Slienis  bonis  L.  1.  F.  3. 

Omne  insuetis  onus  et  ccepis-sent  queri  lb.  F.  2. 

N6n  qiiia  crudelis  ille,  sed  quoniain  grave  lb. 

The  only  deviation  from  this  rule,  which  occurs  in  Phasdrus,  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  is  in  the  line  following 

E  populo  sic  nescio  quis,  ut  fieri  solet  L.  3.  F.  9. 

But  nescio  quis  here  is  no  more  than  aliquis,  and  like  quilibet  may 
be  considered  as  one  word.     The  same  word  occurs  again  indeed 

Ita  ut  putavit  is  esse  nescio  quid  boni  L.  2.  F.  5. 

but  to  my  mind  this  line  is  undoubtedly  an  interpolation,  and  a 
mere  explanation  of  the  preceding  line, 

Agnoscit  hominem  Cassar,  remque  intelligit, 
that  is,  *^  Caesar  takes  notice  of  the  man,  and  comprehends  his  ob- 
ject ;  namely,  that  he  (the  man)  thought  to  get  something  for  his 
trouble."  The  line,  when  properly  understood,  is  unnecessary ; 
but  Commentators  have  made  it  worse  by  their  misinterpretation, 
fechwabe,  to  favour  his  interpretation  of  it,  reads 

Id  ut  putavit  esse  nescio  quid  boni ; 
Whoever  strikes  it  out  of  the  text  entirely  will  purge   Pha?drus  of 
so  much  dross.     We  may  now  decide,  that  the  line 

Quasi  paucas  ostendSrit,  ego  plures  dissero,  Schw.  v.  2.  p.  433. 
proposed,  as  an  emendation,  by  Brotier,  is  wholly  inadmissible. 
On  the  same  account  this  line,  which  appears  in  some  books, 

Cum  destinasstm  op6ris  habere  ternunum.  Pro!.  L.  1. 

NO.  XXXI.  a.  J/.  VOL.  XVI.  1- 
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has  as  little  pretensions  to  authenticity.  The  line  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  essay, 

Ostend^rfet  ipso  sese  ludoriirn  die, 
is  liable  to  a  similar  objection.     When   the  two  short  syllables  are 
not  strictly ^'no/,  but  become  so  only  by  the  means  of  elision,  they 
do  not  fall  within  the  operation  of  this  rule,  as 

Auxilia  diim  requirit  exitium  Tnvenit  L.  2.  F.  SI. 

Alvos  accipite  et  ceris  opus  infuiidite  L.  3.  F.  13. 

Qui  sspe  laqueos  et  musrlptila  effugerat  L.  4.  F.  2. 

Suis  ligarant,  ut  cunspicuum  in  proelio,  L.  4.  F.  6. 

Exigua  cum  frenaret  m  i^'ria  im|ietiim  L.  4.  F.  20. 

In  these,  and  other  instances  that  might  be  advanced,  the  two 
short  syllables  seem  to  be  considered  as  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
word,  notwithstanding  the  elision  of  the  final  syllable. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  is  not,  to  me  at  least,  so  obvious  as  that 
of  the  preceding.  Why  is  it,  that  Phasdrus  continually  concludes 
his  Iambics  with  words  like  pttitnnt,  but  never  concludes  a  verse 
in  this  manner,  commodii  Hdes  .''  Why  is  it  that  Phredrus  never 
begins  a  verse  in  this  manner,  Nunc  auspicia  sunt,  while  he  fre- 
quently introduces  a  tribrach  in  the  same  place  after  another  form, 
as  Cogitque  miseras  ?  It  may  be  observed  that  the  ccesura  is  the 
soul  of  Iambic  verse,  as  it  is  also  of  the  heroic,  and  that  in  the 
condemned  forms  abovementioned  the  ca?sura  is  not  only  destroyed, 
but  the  foot  is  made  to  terminate  on  two  short  syllables  instead  of 
one  long,  and  thus  by  this  licence  the  ear  perceives  still  more  for- 
cibly the  absence  of  the  caesura.  Nothing  is  more  common,  even 
among  the  Tragedians,  than  to  place  a  spondee  without  caesura  in 
the  5th  place,  as 

TlaTTip,  V ,  el  TTOT  '/Xi'oy  ri/;^:^  Tforo*,  Hecuba,  v.  1 1. 

but  read  here  ri/p^ea  instead  of  tsI)(yj,  and,  though  the  rhythm 
or  numerical  quantity  is  precisely  the  same,  the  metre  is  destroyed. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  reason  of  this  rule,  Phaedrus  seems  to 
have  observed  it  more  religiously  than  Euripides  in  his  Satyric 
Iambics.  There  are  several  verses  in  the  Cyclops,  where  a  tri- 
brach enters,  as  an  entire  word,  without  any  cjesura,  as 

^Ave^s.  Trapses,  t!  ruds  ;  Tig  ^  f)ix5v[ji,lu  ;  v.  203. 

"fli  T  tig  axpovg  ye  Tovg  ovu^ag  a^/xsTO,  v.   158. 

Xwpei  8*  eg  o'Uovg  -ng'tv  Ti  tov  itoiTiQu.  -rrocSfiv,  V.  2^7 • 

I  believe  there  is  no  instance  in  the  Cyclops  of  a  similar  tribrach 
in  the  third  place,  and  there  no  doubt  the  absence  of  the  regular 
cassura  would  be  much  aggravated  by  such  an  additional  licence. 
But  the  Commentators  and  Editors  of  Phagdrus  have  not  scrupled, 
as  has  been  before  mentioned,  to  make  him  the  father  of  such  a 
monster  in  ascribing  to  him  this  line, 
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Cum  destinassem  dpSris  habere  terminum. 

Herman  has  produced  an  instance  of  a  dactyl  in  the  third  place, 
unconnected  by  any  caesura,  in  the  line  follo\vin<jf, 

K<9«oa,  Tolxodsg,  upiJitxTU,  TpuTni^oct  yuK-Kicn. 

Elenienta  Doctrin<e  Metncffi,  p.  139.  Ed.  1816. 

On  the  subject  of  this  rule,  in  relation  to  the  fifth  place,  there 
are  some  very  judicious  observations  of  Seidler,  annexed  to  his  trea- 
tise on  Dochmiacs,  p.  380. 

The  deviations  from  the  three  preceding  rules  in  Burman's 
Appendix,  republished  in  Schvvabe's  Edition  of  Phaedrus,  are 
very  frequent ;  and  it  may  serve  perhaps  the  purpose  of  further 
illustration  to  set  down  a  few  examples  of  these  deviations  under 
distinct  heads. 

Offences  against  the  first  rule. 

Quo  mures  diffugiunt  j  strepitu  perterriti  F.  9» 

Et  frustra  largiter  |  jactari  a  familia  F.  10. 

Jejunis  projici  |  jubetur  bestiis  F.  15. 

Et  gaudens  de  alieno  j  saturuvit  asmulum  F.  20. 

Inimiciim  si  tradidero  ]  hodie  gregis  tui,  F.  20. 

Fortunam  mulari  |  suarn  blatide  petit  F.  33. 

Offences  against  the  second  rule. 

Decepta  vulpis  quid  optls  6rat  loqui  mihi  F.  13. 

Meo  ne  tegming  videaris  pulchrior  F.  22. 

Properasti  tale  ne  mihi  vfeniret  mali  F.  11. 

Cui  Miluiis  6go  ut  pervenirem  nuptias  F.  34. 

Et  a  pastore  visus  qua  partfe  fiigeret  F.  23. 

Te  imposito,  me  gravari  sentir6  p6tui  F.  31. 

Offences  against  the  third  rule. 

Coepit  securi  magna  extldgrfe  robora  F.  5. 

*  Me  teneo  quin  te  sal  vis  calcibtis  exterara  F.  17. 
At  ilia  quamvis  excid6r6t  animus  tamen  F.  19. 

*  Et  protiniis  auxilium  |  peteus  anser  simul  F.  26. 

*  Fugiente  devorat  I  anserem  ciconia  lb. 
Haecne  est  poUiciti  aquilS.  |  dixit  fides  tui  F.  34. 

The  last,  and  the  last  line  but  two,  have  no  middle  caesura,  and  the 
last  line  but  one  is  embellished  with  a  very  awkward  one,  if  indeed 
it  deserve  the  name.  But  the  prince  of  verses  both  for  a  false 
caesura,  and  for  a  false  division  of  the  vice-iambic  tribrach,  is  the 
following, 

Enectos  a  leonibtls  |  homines  ait  F.  25. 

Although  Euripides  has  many  verses,  that  make  a  tribrach  of  an 
entire  word,  without  any  caesura,  as  we  have  seen  above,  yet,  I  be- 
lieve, he  affords   no   instance  of  a   cassura   falling  upon  two  short 
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syllables,  instead  of  one  long  syllable,  as  in  the  line  last  cite(J,  and 
in  the  several  preceding  lines,  niarked  with  an  asterisk. 

We  may  perceive  from  the  errors  of  Burman  and  others,  how 
necessary  it  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  metre  adopted  by  an  author, 
before  we  attempt  to  make  any  conjectural  emendations,  or  even 
to  make  a  choice  among  different  readings  in  Manuscripts.  Until 
this  preliminary  point  be  fixed,  criticism  has  no  certain  object,  and 
all  endeavours  at  correction  of  the  text  are  little  better  than  shoot- 
ing arrows  into  the  air.  Nor  is  the  pleasure  arising  from  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  metre  inferior  to  its  utility  ;  for  whoever  has  a 
thorough  insight  into  this  matter,  may  be  considered  as  having  a 
key  to  the  secret  mechanism  of  the  Composer,  and  is  precisely  in 
that  condition,  in  which  Pha^drus,  in  conuiion  with  every  other 
poet,  wishes  his  readers  to  be, 

Ut  liber  animus  seiuiat  vim  carminis. 

I  will  now  apply  the  preceding  rules,  as  a  sort  of  touchstone,  to 
the  New  Fables  ot'  Phaedrus,  said  to  be  discovered  in  the  Codex 
Perottinus,  and  published  at  Naples  1811,  first  by  Cassittus,  and 
afterwards  by  Cataldus  Janneiius.'  I  nuist  first  premise,  that  1 
have  never  seen  the  Neapohtan  Editions,  and  that  all  my  know- 
ledge of  the  New  Fables  is  derived  from  a  neat  and  useful  edition 
of  Pliffidrus,  published  at  Paris  1812. 

To  begin  with  the  matter  of  Caesura,  I  find  only  one  defectivp 
line  in  this  respect. 

Pauld  post  armillam  |  tollitis  argenteam  F.  17. 

This  defect  might  be  removed  by  reading 

Armillam  pauIo  post  toUit  is  argenteam 
but  still  there  remains  an  objection  to  the  division  of  the  two  short 
syllables  in  the  dactyl  tdilit  Is,  as  is  is  here  not  an  intervening  mo- 
nosyllable, but  a  final  one,  and  is  totally  different  therefore  from 
the  following  division  of  the  two  short  syllables,  which  is  very 
common  in  Pha^drus,  and  where  the  monosyllable  does  not  con- 
clude the  foot,  but  is  involved  in  the  middle  of  ii, 

Turn  cifcumeunti  fuerat  qtiod  iter  longius.  F.  19. 

Whoever  may  be  its  author,  the  whole  of  this  seventeenth  Fable  i.'^ 
contemptible  stuff,  and  beneath  criticism. 

The  following  examples  occur  of  a  wrong  divi.sion  of  the  two 
short  syllables,  put  for  one  long  syllable, 

H?"c  qui  ne<ravit,  niagno  consillo,  Iiomini  F.  3. 

Rcspondit  contra:  tu  b6n6  quiidcm  prsdicas  F.  32. 

Licet  horreum  niilii  patekt  ^go  scalpam  tamen  F.  11. 


They  are  reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal,  Nos.  XXVltl.  and  XXIX. 
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HThe  first  line  might  be  restored  to  metre  in  this  manner, 

Ilaec  qui  negavit  homini,  consilio  gravi. 
The  second  line  might  be  cured   by  reading  equidem  for  quidem, 
but  in  truth  this  Fable  is  a  fit  companion  for  the  17th.     The  last 
line  of  it, 

Quin  sequeris  praedam  ?     Etiam  tibi  |  committo  rneam, 
exhibits  an  hepthemimeral  caesura  after  two  short  syllables,  such  as 
is  inadmissible,  and  without  example  in  Pha^drus.     The  third  and 
last  line  I  would  amend  by  transposition,  thus 

Licet  mipateat  horreum,  sculpain  ^go  tamen. 

An  intervening  monosyllable  occurs  in  an  anapaestic  foot  in  the 
following  line, 

Effusa  trepidos  pulsSt,  gt  omnes  dissipat  F.  16. 

The  introduction  of  the  monosyllable  in  this  case,  as  the  metre  is 
complete  without  it,  has  a  cloying  and  disagreeable  effect ;  but 
whether  it  may  be  retained,  or  ought  to  be  rejected,  in  imitation  of 
Bentley's  correction  of  the  line  already  mentioned, 

Trivio  conceptus,  educatus  stercore, 
I  shall  leave  others  to  determine. 

The  following  examples  occur  of  a  wrong  combination  of  short 
syllables : 

1.  Novem  porrectusTityiis  RSt  pcrjiigera,  F.  T. 

2.  Voces  resolvit  acta  Pythia.  numine,  V.  8. 

3.  Quos  ultra  paulo  villa  splendidJi  Divitis  I'.  16. 

4.  Lacrymis  obortis,  viviife  felices,  ait,  F.  21. 

5.  Multi  jnfideles  pectorS,  verbis  benevoli  F.  27. 

The  first  line  may  be  corrected  by  the  omission  of  est,  and  by  the 
conversion  of  suggereris  in  the  next  line  of  the  context  to  suggeritj, 
The  second  line  needs  only  transposition,  and  we  may  read 

Voces  resolvit  Pythia  acta  numiue. 
In  the  third  line  read 

Quos  splendida  ultra  paulo  villa  divitis. 
In  the  fourth  line  I  would  omit  ait,  and'' read 
Lacrymis  obortis,  vos  felices  yivite  ; 
ait,  itKjuit,  etc.  are  frequently  omitted  by  Phgedrus,  and  have  been 
frecpiently  inserted  by  the  copyists. 

In  the  last  verse  the  antithesis  between  pcctore  and  "verbis  seems 
puerile,  for  what  other  infidelity  can  there  be  but  that  of  the 
breast  ?  I  should  prefer  a  more  simple  enunciation  of  the  moral 
m  this  manner, 

Multi  iqfideles  sur%t  verbis  benpvoli. 
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I  will  now  notice  some  false  quantities,  that  exist  in  the  edition 
which  I  have  of  the  New  Fables.  An  ingenious  and  learned 
writer,  in  a  former  Number  of  the  Classical  Journal,'  has  very 
justly  questioned  the  quantity  of  repulit  in  the  following  verse, 

Jucunditatis  causam  non  rgpullt  Venus.  F.  II. 

Kepulit,  I  believe,  in  the  most  approved  authors,  and  certainly  re* 
tulit,  retudit,  and  reperit  in  the  perfect  tense,  in  Phaedrus  are 
found  with  the  first  syllable  long. — The  reason  of  this  perhaps  is, 
that  tlje  first  syllable  is  a  contraction  of  two  short  syllables,  that 
is  to  say,  that  repulit  is  quasi  repepulit,  in  the  same  manner  as 
momentum  is  quasi  movimentum,  susplcio  quasi  suspicitio,  hunta- 
nus  quasi  hominanus,  and  hybernus  quasi  hyemernus.  I  believe, 
that  in  all  other  words,  and  in  the  words  abovementioned  in  all 
tenses  but  the  perfect,  and  those  derived  from  the  perfect,  the  first 
syllable  is  made  short  by  Phffidrus,  except  in  the  single  instance, 

Delusa  ne  spes  ad  qiierelam  recidat.  L.  3.  F.  13. 

But  it  is  observable,  that  the  sense  of  this  line  is  not  in  Romulus, 
and  that  the  whole  Epimythium  may  well  be  spared  as  an  idle  re- 
petition and  expansion  of  the  last  line  of  the  Fable, 

Omnesque  propriis  sunt  contentae  dotibus. 

In  the  line, 

Ut  quisquis  esset  par  officium  reciperet,  F.  '^3, 

par  is  made  long,  but  if  we  transpose  the  words  into  officium  par, 
all  is  right. 

In  these  two  lines, 

Male  cessit,  ait,  artis  quia  sum  nescius  F.  14. 

Hasc  quotidiana  capta  consuetudine.  F.  15. 

the  last  syllable  in  quia  must  be  long,  and  the  second  syllable  in 
quotidiana  short;  but  if  in  the  first  hne  we  substitute  inquit  for  ait, 
and  in  the  last  we  omit  hac,  the  meire  will  be  rendered  perfect  ;* 
the  second  line  may  even  remain  as  it  is,  if  we  cousxder  quottd~id7id 
as  a  quadrisyllable.  In  Fable  thirty-two  the  final  syllable  in  rogo 
is  made  short,  with  what  propriety  let  those  determine  who  think 
this  Fable  genuine. 

Having  noticed  some  defects  in  the  metre  of  the  New  Fables, 
I  will  now  mention  some  things,  which  to  their  credit  I  do  not  find 
in  them,  and  tlie  absence  of  which  from  the  New  Fables,  if  the 
authenticity  of  these  can  be  established,  may  go  some  way  to  prove 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Fables. 
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In  the  former  there  is  no  example  of  m  final  not  elided,  of  the 
termination  of  the  passive  infinitive  in  ier,  or  of  the  penultima  of 
the  perfect  in  enttit  made  short.  In  the  Old  Fables  two  instances 
are  met  with  of  the  passive  infinitive  in  ier. 

Et  incipiebat  Princeps  ingrcil^er,  eum.  L.  5.  F.  7. 

Mirati  sibi  legates  iion  revertier.  L.  4.  F.  17. 

The  former  however  is   printed  in  some  books,  on  the  faith,  I  be- 
lieve, of  Manuscripts,  in  this  manner, 

Et  incipiebat  ingredi  princeps,  eiim. 

It  may  be  observed  too,  that  ingredier  terminating  in  two  short 
syllables  ofit'ends  against  the  thnd  rule  above-mentioned.  There 
remains  therefore  but  a  solitary  instance,  and  this  occurs  in  a  Fable 
so  destitute  both  of  wit  and  decency,  that  every  lover  of  Phaedrus 
must  be  disposed  to  distrust  its  authenticity.  I  am  happy  to  think, 
that  this  extraoidinary  form  of  tlie  infinitive  does  not  furnish  the 
only  ground  for  the  rejection  of  this  F'able,  but  that  it  contains  also 
another  solitary  instance,  equally  suspicious,  of  the  final  syllable 
made  short  in  the  first  person  of  the  present  tense  of  the  first  con- 
jugation, namely, 

Non  v6t6  dimitti,  varum  cruciari  fame. 

In  the  Old  F'ables  the  following  instances  occur  of  the  e  made 
short  in  erunt,  the  third  person  plural  of  the  perfect  tense. 

1.  Iliis  reverlor  hostis  qui  me  Ispsferunt.  L.  3.  F.  2. 

2.  Hirci  moerentes  indignari  coepgrunt.  L.  4.  F.  15. 
S.  Feliqiie  et  catulis  largam  prsebu6runt  dapem.  L.  2.  F.  4, 
4.  Abiturus  illuc  quo  priores  abiSrunt.  L.  4.  F.  19. 

In  the  two  former  instances  the   MSS.   and   several  editions  give 
laserant,  and  caperant.     In  the  third  line,  the  MSS.  have 

Felisque  catulis  largam  prasbucrunt  dapem, 
but,  I  think,  whoever  reads  the  F^able,  will  agree  with  me,  that  this 
line  is  altogether  an  interpolation,  inserted  merely  to  complete,  as 
was  supposed,  the  catastrophe.  The  fourth  line  is,  to  my  mind, 
still  more  clearly  an  interpolation.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  eleven 
lines,  containing  an  apostrophe  to  a  miser,  and  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  vigor,  either  m  conception,  or  expression  ;  but  they  have 
nothing  of  the  manner  of  Phaedrus  ;  they  are  by  far  too  much 
laboured  for  him,  every  line  containing  an  antithetical  sentence,  and 
exhibiting  a  perfect  rlietorical  climax. 

i  will  just  add,  before  1  conclude,  that  in  the  New  Fables  an 
anapaest  after  a  dactyl  occurs  once, 

Quum  venatorem  celeri  p&d6  fiigeret  lepiis.  F.  '28. 

but  this  fault  may  be  cured  by  transposition,  thus 

Quum  fugeret  venatorem  celeri  pede  lepus;  .$ 
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Pheedrus  has  admitted  twice  or  thrice  apparently  an  anapaest  after 
a  dactyl,  but  it  is  in  appearance  only,  and  in  the  case  of  the  word 
beiiejicium,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  quadrisyllable,  in 
the  same  way  as  he  makes  inedid  a  trissyllable  in  the  following 
verse, 

Quid  multa  ?  Inedid  sunt  consumti  cum  suis.  L.  2.  F.  4. 
and  as  consilium  and  principium  in  the  Odes  of  Horace^  and  as 
ariete  in  heroic  verse  are  all  used  as  trissyllables. 

To  the  question,  whether  I  believe  the  newly  discovered  Fables 
to  be  genuine,  my  answer  is,  that,  to  judge  from  internal  evidence 
alone,  their  authenticity  rests  upon  as  good  a  foundation,  as  that  of 
the  Old  Fables.  They  have  both,  no  doubt,  been  mutilated  and 
disfigured  in  their  passage  to  us,  sometimes  from  the  negligence  of 
transcribers,  who  were  so  inattentive  to  metre  as  to  make  their  cor 
pies  without  any  distinction  of  the  text  into  verses,  and  more  often 
from  the  vanity  of  the  learned,  w  ho  have  decked  the  simplicity  of 
the  original  with  their  own  tinsel.  I  believe,  likewise,  that  some 
entire  Fables  are  spurious,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Phaedrus  that 
they  should  be  thought  so. 

Paris,  June  1,  1817.  ^'  M, 


HEPI   TOY   <^OINIKOZ. 

Part  III.— [Contifiued  from  No.  XXJX.  p.  14.] 

J  SHALL  perhaps  be  accused  of  having  been  too  rash,  in  speaking 
of  Al  Choder  and  of  Apliridun,  as  of  imaginary  persons,  one  of 
whom  was  symbolized  by  the  palm-tree,  and  the  other  by  the 
Phoenix.  Al  Choder,  or  Kheder,  and  Aphridun,  or  Phridun,  or 
Feridun,  it  may  be  said,  were  both  real  historical  personages.  The 
first  was  a  General  in  the  army  of  Iskender  Dhoul-Carna'in  ;  and 
the  second  was  a  King  of  Persia,  the  sixth  of  the  Pischdadian 
dynasty. 

This  account  sounds  very  well ;  but  it  does  not  quite  accord 
with  some  others,  which  are  nevertheless  made  to  accompany  it  by 
various  Oriental  writers.  What  are  we  really  to  believe  of  Cho- 
der, or  Kheder,  who,  according  to  the  Tarikh  Montekhed,  was 
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the  nephew  of  Abraham,  while  Beidavi  asserts  that  he  flourislied 
in  the  time  of  Aphridun,  or  Feridun,  whom  Ben  Shohnah  holds  to 
be  the  same  with  Dhoul-Carnain,  who  is  said  in  the  Tarikh 
Montekhed  to  have  been  Alexander  the  Great?  Beidavi,  as  he  is 
cited  by  Hottinger,  affirms  in  defiance  of  history,  chronology,  and 
common  sense,  that  Alchoder,  who  was  Elijah,  existed  in  the  time 
of  Moses.  If  we  turn  to  D'Herbelot,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
Orientalists  held  Al  Choder,  or  Kheder,  to  have  been  immortal, 
because  he  had  drunk  of  the  water,  and  had  eaten  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  life.  Mr.  Richardson,  no  doubt  from  Oriental  autho- 
rities, tells  us  that  Kheder,  or  Khizr,  as  he  more  properly  writes 
the  name,  was  a  Prophet,  and  a  Vizir,  or  General,  of  an  ancient 
Persian  King,  called  Alexander  Caicobad,  not  Alexander  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Indeed  D'Herbelot  has  remarked  that  there  were  two  Is- 
kenders,  each  of  whom  had  the  surname  of  Dhoul-Carnain.  But 
is  it  not  rather  singular  that  the  first  of  these,  an  ancient  Persian 
King,  the  first  of  the  Caianian  Dynasty,  should  have  borne  a  Greek 
name  ?  Then  how  came  he  to  be  called  Dhoul-Carnain,  i.  e. 
Bkorni&'l  That  Alexander  the  Great  should  have  received  this 
appellation,  will  not  appear  extraordinary  to  those,  who  have  seen 
the  medals  which  represent  the  pretended  son  of  Ammon,  or  who 
remember  the  story  recorded  by  Aulus  Gellius.  But  what  could 
Caicobad  have  to  do  with  such  a  name  ?  Some  Oriental  writers 
say  th^t  he  was  so  called,  because  he  had  conquered  both  the 
East  and  the  West.  The  reason  is  not  very  satisfactory.  But  the 
most  surprising  part  of  the  history  is  yet  to  come.  D'Herbelot 
tells  us  that  Dhoul-Carnain  was  no  other  than  Choder,  or  Kheder ; 
while  Mr.  Richardson  informs  us,  that  the  Orientalists  confound 
this  same  Kheder  with  St.  George  of  England. 

Let  us  begin  the  history  of  Aphridun,  or  Phridun,  or  Feridun, 
by  stating  from  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Ferdousi,  that  this  celebrated 
King  of  Persia  was  nursed  by  a  cow.  He  was  elevated  to  the 
throne  by  the  military  skill  and  unparalleled  valor  of  a  black- 
smith, whose  apron  afterwards  became  the  banner  of  the  Persian 
Monarchs.  Feridun  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  wise  and  valiant 
Prince,  who  performed  many  wonderful  exploits,  and  who  upon 
one  occasion  changed  himself  into  a  dragon  to  frighten  his  chil- 
dren.   According  to  the  Rooret  El  Sefa  of  Mirkhond,  this  Prince 
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conquered  the  whole  world,  and  divided  it  among  his  three  sons. 
His  reign  is  stated  to  have  lasted  500  years.  To  this  authentic 
history,  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  author  of  the  Terach  Cozidez 
affirms  that  Feridun  was  an  excellent  Mussulman. 

I  shall  now,  I  trust,  be  permitted  to  call  A\  Choder  and  Aphri- 
dun  imaginary  persons.  It  remains  to  be  enquired,  why  I  have 
traced  their  names  to  the  Arabic  rather  than  to  the  Persian.  The 
fables,  that  identify  Al  Choder  and  Aphridun  with  Henoch,  and 
Elijah,  seem  to  be  all  of  Arabian  manufacture  ;  and  the  Arabians, 
like  the  Greeks,  were  ever  desirous  of  tracing  foreign  names  to 
their  own  language.  According  to  D'Herbelot,  the  Orientalists 
gave  his  name  to  Choder,  or  Kheder,  or  Khizr,  "  d  cause  qu'il 
jouit  d'une  vie  florissante  et  immortelle."  My  knowledge  of  Per- 
sian is  too  limited  to  allow  me  to  pronounce  positively  that  jjo^ 
Khizr  is  not  an  original  word  in  that  language,  signifying  green, 
flourishing ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  word 
M'ith  such  a  meaning  in  Arabic,  and  that  Khizir  signifies  palma 
viresceus.  If  Phridun,  or  Feridun,  be  originally  Persian,  this  name 
may  be  '\^j  >S  gloria,  vel  deais  potestatis.  But  still  this  does 
not  correspond  with  the  tales,  which  make  Aphridun,  the  same 
with  Al  Choder,  and  with  Henoch  and  Elijah.  Undoubtedly  the 
Arabic  Khizir,  viridis,  or  pn/ma  virescens,  and  Phridun,  ilk  qui 
singularis  et  mticusfuit,  uf  etiam  pharnx  saculi  sui,  were  names 
better  adapted  to  that  immortal  being,  who,  according  to  the  Jews 
and  Arabians,  has  appeared  at  different  periods  under  the  names 
of  Henoch,  Phinehas,  and  Elijah,  than  any  other  appellation,  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  can  be  obtained  from  any  similar  combination  of 
letters  in  the  Persian  language. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  traces,  which  may  yet  be 
found  in  the  East  of  the  fable  of  the  Phoenix. 

There  are  three  names  under  which  the  Chinese  appear  to  re- 
cognise the  ideal  existence  of  this  celebrated  bird.  The  tirst  is 
the  Yatana,  which  is  said  to  live  for  a  thousand  years.  The  se- 
cond is  named  the  Louari,  and  is  described  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
birds.  The  name  indeed  is  said  to  express  *'  that  which  shines 
with  every  colour ;"  and  the  song  of  the  Louan  is  said  to  be  more 
melodious  than  that  of  the  nightingale.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  voice  of  the  Phoenix  has  been  extolled  in  the  verses  of 
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Claudian  and  Lactantius.  The  third  is  called  Foioig,  or  Foung- 
hoang ;  and  is  represented  as  the  king  of  the  birds,  by  which  he  is 
surrounded  in  great  numbers,  {innumem  comitantur  oves)  as  often 
as  he  makes  his  appearance.  The  Chinese  confess,  however,  that 
this  bird  has  been  rather  a  stranger  among  them,  and  has  only 
shown  himself  during  the  reigns  of  their  most  virtuous  Emperors. 
There  is  yet  one  remark  which  I  have  to  make,  and  which  may 
merit  the  consideration  of  the  antiquary.  The  Chinese  make  gra- 
phic representations  of  the  Foutig,  as  the  Egyptians  appear  to 
have  done  of  the  Phoenix. 

Every  reader  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  has  heard 
of  the  celebrated  bird,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen  call  the 
roch,  or  roc.  (^j)  But  this  bird,  which  lays  an  egg  larger  than  a 
hogshead,  and  makes  nothing  of  breakfasting  on  a  rhinoceros, 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Phoenix.  I  suspect  indeed,  that 
the  Arabic  ^j  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  DH"!  ;  which,  Bochart 
says,  was  the  white  vulture  ;  the  roch  of  the  Arabian  fabulists 
may  then  be  only  an  excessively  exaggerated  description  of  a  real 
bird  of  prey. 

The  Arabian  writers,  however,  speak  of  another  imaginary  bird, 
which  they  call  Uuc,  anka,  and  which  may  be  thought  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  Phoenix.  R.  Aben  Ezra  observes  that  in  the 
language  of  Ismael,  as  he  calls  the  Arabic,  anka  is  the  name  of  a 
thing,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  world,  riec  fuit  uuquain 
creata,  sed  tantum  usurpatur  in  parabolis,  utfatentnr  periti  sermo- 
tiis  eorum.  The  anka  is  generally  considered  by  Oriental  writers 
as  the  same  with  the  Persian  pj.4Ji>^  simurgh,  and  I  shall  therefore 
defer  the  comparison  of  the  former  with  the  Phoenix,  until  I  come 
to  speak  of  the  latter.  I  shall,  however,  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  word  anka. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  dissertation  I  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  among  the  names  from  which  (poTvi^  was  derived,  we  might 
reckon  pj)^  Anak,  probably  called  by  the  Egyptians,  according  to 
the  usage  of  their  language,  Phanak.  But  the  original  significa- 
tion of  Anuk  in  Hebrew,  and  probably  in  Arabic,  is  encircliijg  .- 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Anak,  though  it  might  be  the  name  of  a 
man,  was  also  a  solar  title.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  an- 
cient languages,  a  regal  title  was  also  generally  a  solar  one ;  and 
accordingly  the  Greeks  have  octasionally  honoured  even  the  mean- 


est  of  the  solar  symbols  with  the  dignified  appellation  of  avu^.  I 
even  think  it  not  unlikely,  that  they  borrowed  this  regal  title  from 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Beui-Anak.  That  the  sun  was  called  Pha- 
nax,  is  unquestionable  ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  is  nodiing 
else  than  nnak,  or  anax,  prefixed  by  the  Egyptian  article  ph.  But 
if  the  Arabians  gave  the  name  of  anak  to  a  solar  symbol,  they 
would  retain  it  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  existed 
in  the  Phoenician,  a  dialect  originally  not  very  dissimilar  to  their 
own.  Most  certainly  it  seems  inconceivable,  that  they  should  have 
given  the  name  of  anka  or  anakuy  to  their  fabulous  bird,  if  they 
only  considered  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  it  is  now  understood 
in  their  language,  lilr  signifies  *'  a  neck."  But  if  the  anka  be  the 
same  with  the  Phoenix,  as  some  writers  think,  and  consequently  a 
symbol  of  the  Sun,  it  may  have  derived  its  name  from  atiak,  (pil?,) 
taken  as  a  solar  title,  from  the  Sun's  apparently  makmg  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  heavens. 

1  have  already  stated  that  the  Jews  were  not  unacquainted  with 
the  fable  of  the  Phoenix,  and  that  they  named  this  imaginary  bird 
chol  and  aur-shinah.  But  the  Rabbins,  in  adding  much  to  this 
fable,  have  not  embellished  it.  According  to  their  statements,  the 
period  of  the  Phoenix  is  a  thousand  years.  Their  accounts,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  indicate,  that  they  understood  the  allegory 
contained  in  the  Egyptian  story  of  this  bird.  It  may  indeed  be  re- 
marked, that  the  Rabbinical  writers  often  invented  the  most  absurd 
fictions,  without  any  view  whatever  to  the  instruction  of  their  read- 
ers. The  fables  which  they  imagined  seem  to  have  been  dic- 
tated merely  by  their  love  of  the  marvellous ;  and  it  would  be  vain 
to  look  in  their  writings  for  the  elegant  allegories,  or  the  moral 
truths,  which  we  find  so  often  interwoven  with  the  ingenious  fic- 
tions of  the  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians.  I  know  not  whether  their 
story  about  the  bird,  which  they  call  Bar-juchne,  be  founded  on 
that  of  the  Phoenix  ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  Arabian  tale  more 
irrational  than  this,  in  which  the  Jew  must  either  believe,  or  reject 
the  authority  of  the  Talmud,  where  it  is  gravely  stated,  that  one  of 
the  eggs  of  this  enormous  bird  having  fallen  out  of  its  nest,  a  for 
rest  of  cedars  was  crushed  beneath  the  mass,  and  sixty  villages 
were  swept  away  by  the  inundation  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the 
shell.     The  Bar-Juchne,  (say  the  Rabbins,)  shall  be  roasted  and 
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served  up,  with  the  Leviathan  and  the  Behemoth,  at  the  banquet 
which  shall  be  given  to  the  children  of  Israel,  when  Messiah  Ben- 
David  shall  Gome  to  reign  over  the  world  ! 

That  there  exists  a  striking  resemblance  between  some  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Indian  symbols,  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  ;  and 
as  the  figures  of  Ammon,  and  the  Sphinx,  are  easily  to  be  traced 
among  the  monuments  of  Hindostan,  1  thought  it  not  unlikely, 
that  the  fable  of  the  Phoenix  might  have  found  a  place  in  the  books 
of  the  Bramins.  In  this  expectation  however  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed. It  is  possible  indeed,  that  the  fable  of  the  Garuda  was 
founded  on  that  of  the  Phoenix.  This  can  be  only  ascertained  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Puranas,  in  which  an  account  of  the  Garuda  is 
given.  According  to  Sir  W.  Jones  the  Garuda  is  "  a  rational 
eagle,"  and  has  "  the  face  of  a  beautiful  youth."  From  Mr.  Wil- 
ford  we  learn,  that  the  Garuda  daily  devoured  a  serpent,  until  the 
King  of  the  serpents  retired  with  all  his  subjects  to  Sancha-drdp, 
where  he  sought  and  obtained  the  protection  of  Swami-Carticej/a, 
the  God  of  arms.  There  is  nothing  in  either  of  these  stories  to 
remind  us  of  the  Phoenix  ;  but  Mr.  Paterson  (Asiatic  Res.  Vol. 
8.)  recals  the  Egyptian  bird  to  our  recollection,  by  telling  us,  that 
the  Garuda  "  is  perfect  light,  the  dazzling  full  blaze  of  day,  the 
type  of  truth,  the  celestial  vahan  of  Vishnou."  The  Indian  bird, 
therefore,  is  clearly  a  solar  symbol ;  and  under  this  point  of  view 
may  be  compared  with  the  Phoenix  ;  though  it  may  be  thought  to 
bear  a  yet  stronger  resemblance  to  the  eagle  of  Jupiter,  as  it  is  re- 
presented  soaring  with  Ganymede  to  heaven.  In  fact  I  cannot 
help  suspecting,  from  the  account  given  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  that  the 
Indians  framed  their  story  of  the  Garuda,  after  having  seen  the 
rape  of  the  son  of  DarJanus  pourtrayed  by  the  pencil  or  the  chis- 
sel  of  some  Grecian  artist.  Still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
eagle  of  Jupiter,  like  the  Egyptian  Phoenix,  was  a  symbol  of  the 
Sun,  and  that  Jupiter,  otherwise  called  Diespiter,  was  himself  a 
type  of  that  luminary,  originally  adored  by  the  Tsabeans  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  Deity.  All  the  errors  and  all  the  fables  of  the  Pagans, 
from  India  to  Iceland,  may  be  traced  to  heliolatry ;  and  whether 
we  speak  of  Vishnou,  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Odin,  we  shall  find  that 
the  system  of  Macrobius  solves  the  enigma  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Heathen  mythology. 
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It  will  not  appear  extraordinary,  that  more  distinct  traces  of  the 
fable  of  the  Phoenix  should  remain  in  Persia,  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  East,  when  it  is  considered,  that  Egypt  continued  to 
be  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire  from  the  time  of  Cambyses  to 
thatof  Alexander  of  Macedon.  I  shall  briefly  state  what  1  have 
collected  in  the  course  of  my  reading  upon  this  subject. 

The  Persian  fabulists  speak  of  an  imaginary  bird,  which  they 
call  fj^JjUi  huknos.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  nothing  else  than  the 
Greek  word  x'mvo^,  ci/gnus,  written  in  Persian  characters  ;  but  the 
fable  related  ol  this  bird  shows,  that  the  Persians  confounded  the 
fictions  invented  for  the  swan,  with  those  imagined  for  the  Phoenix. 
The  ki(kiios  is  said  to  live  for  a  thousand  years  ;  to  sound  the 
n)ost  harmonious  notes,  through  a  bill  which  contains  no  less  than 
fifty  orifices ;  to  form  a  funeral  pile  for  itself;  and,  as  it  expires 
amidst  the  flames,  to  give  birth  to  its  successor. 

The  Persians  mention  another  bird,  which  may  be  also  com- 
pared with  the  Phoenix.  The  learned  Hyde,  in  his  history  of  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Persians,  has  the  following  sentence,  in 
speaking  of  the  solar  titles.  Vacatur  {scilicet  Sol)  quoque  e  w« 
MURGH,  i.  e.  avis,  volucris;  fortassis  eadem  ratiotie  qua  JEgyptii 
S-olem  i-tiam  Phanicem  esse  mysteriose  fingebant :  qiiam  quidem 
fabulam  explicavimus  in  notis  7tostris  ad  Itinera  Mundi.  In 
turning  to  the  dVi)^  JTimiJ^  mjK  of  Abraham  Peritsol,  which 
work  Hyde  has  honoured  with  a  commentary,  I  was  rather  disap- 
pointed to  find  absolutely  nothing  relative  to  the  fable  of  the  Phoe- 
nix, unless  the  following  words  be  those  to  which  the  learned 
writer  alluded — Hinc  etiam  ^oivi^  avis  dicta,  quia  rubra  seujiam- 
mea.  But  the  word  mnrgh  in  Persian  signifies,  ([  believe,)  gene- 
rally a  bird,  and  the  name  is  given  sometimes  to  an  aquatic  fowl, 
sometimes  to  the  nightingale,  sometimes  to  the  ostrich.  I  rather 
imagine,  that  the  bird  which  Hyde  meant  to  indicate  was  the  51- 
murgh.  The  Persian  mythologists  say,  that  this  bird  dwells  among 
the  mountains  of  Kaf,  which  girt  the  universe ;  that  it  existed  be- 
fore the  creation  ;  and  that  it  has  witnessed  the  duration  of  12 
periods,  each  consisting  of  7000  years. 

From  this  statement  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  Simurgh  of  the 
Persians,  like  the  Phoenix  of  the  Egyptians,  was  a  symbol  of  the 
revolutions  of  time.     Ormuzd  is  said  to  have  reigned  for  6000 
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years,  and  the  empire  of  Ahriman  was  of  the  same  duration.  It 
is  not  difliciilt,  even  widi  no  other  help  than  that  of  the  Zendaves- 
ta,  to  explain  this  enigma.  The  period  of  12,000  years  indicates 
the  annual  revolution  partitioned  into  12  months.  The  reign  of 
Oi  muzd  lasts  for  six  months,  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox ;  and  the  reign  of  Ahriman  begins  with  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, and  ends  with  the  vernal.  Ormuzd  is  the  type  of  the  Sum- 
mer Sun  ;  and  Ahriman  represents  that  luminary  during  the  win- 
ter. 7'he  ancient  Persians  also  appear  to  have  held,  that  12,000 
years  consituted  the  period  of  the  creation  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Etruscans  had  a  similar  tradition.  Some  allusion,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  made  to  the  period  assigned  for  the  creation, 
and  the  Sabbath  which  followed  it,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  since 
the  7000  years,  of  which  the  Persian  fabulists  speak,  may  be  re- 
duced to  seven  days.  The  reign  of  Ormuzd  for  6000  years  may 
typify  the  six  days,  and  the  reign  of  Ahriman  for  6000  years  may 
typify  the  six  nights,  during  which  time  the  work  of  creation  was 
going  forwards.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  other  and 
more  satisfactory  solutions  of  these  riddles  may  be  given  ;  while  it 
still  is  evident,  that  the  fable  of  the  Sinmrgh  relates  to  the  duration 
of  certain  astronomical  revolutions,  or  periods  of  time. 

The  name  given  to  this  bird  seems  to  indicate,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  symbol  of  the  month.  Among  the  Persians  the  month 
consisted  of  30  days ;  and  the  word,  kj.4J^,  signifies  a  bird  with 
the  number  '*  thirty"  prefixed. 

The  auka,  of  which  1  have  already  spoken,  is  the  same  bird 
with  the  sinmrgh ;  but  the  Arabians  seem  to  have  added  much  to 
the  tale.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Indians,  Persians,  and  Ara- 
bians, represent  the  Garuda,  the  Simurgh,  and  the  Anka,  as  a  ra- 
tional creature  endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech.  In  this  respect 
the  Orientalists  have  improved  upon  the  fable  of  the  Phoenix. 

1  am  afraid  that  I  have  already  detained  my  readers  too  long 
upon  this  subject.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  observing,  that 
the  story  of  the  Phoenix  contains  one  of  the  most  elegant  allego- 
ries to  be  found  in  the  Egyptian  mythology ;  and  that  this  bird, 
while  it  represented  time  still  progressive  in  its  course,  and  com- 
mencing one  period  as  another  expired,  was  also  a  symbol  of  the 
human  soul,  which  passes  by  death  to  life. 

./f/Vre,  1817.  W.  DRUMMOND. 
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DE  L'lMPROVISATlON  POETIQUE 

Chez  les  AncienSy  et  particulitremtnt  chez  les  Grecs  ct 
les  Romains. 

PAR  M.  RAOUL-ROCHETTE. 

Seconde  Partie. 


SECTION  PREMIERE. 

De  r Improvisation  chez  les  Grecs* 

AvANT  d'examiner  ce  que  fiit  rimprovisation  chez  les  Grecs,  et 
les  diverses  formes  sous  lesquelles  elle  se  produisit,  il  est  important 
de  fixer  nos  idees  sur  la  nature  de  leur  poesie,  et  de  faire  sentir  la 
difference  de  leurs  moeurs  poetiques  et  des  notres.  Chez  nous,  un 
poete  ne  soumet  ses  productions  au  jugement  des  yeux  et  des 
oreilles,  qu'apr^s  leur  avoir  fait  subir  lui-meme  la  double  epreuve 
de  la  meditation  et  de  I'etude ;  ce  n'est  qu'a  Tombre  des  bois,  ou 
dans  le  silence  du  cabinet  qu'il  se  livre  aux  inspirations  de 
son  genie.  Sa  muse  niysterieuse  cherche  les  reduits  les  plus  obs- 
curs,  et  ne  se  plait  que  dans  les  retraites  les  plus  solitaires  :  I'eclat 
du  jour,  les  applaudissemens  du  monde  intimident  ses  transports 
naissans,  arretent  son  premier  essor,  et  ce  n'est  le  plus  souyent  que 
par  des  veilles  laborieusement  prolongees,  qu'il  parvient  a  rendre 
ses  vers  dignes  de  son  approbation  et  de  la  notre.  Nous  ne  trou- 
vons,  dans  la  Grece  antique,  rien  qui  se  rapporte  ?i  ces  idees:  c'etoit 
surtout  dans  I'imposante  solennite  des  assemblees  publiques,  ou 
dans  la  joyeuse  yvresse  des  reunions  privees,  que  le  talent  de  ses 
poetes  aimoit  i  se  produire.  Le  spectacle  des  fetes  religieuses  et 
patriotiques  qui  se  succedoient  presque  sans  iutervalle  chez  cette 
nation  spirituelle  et  sensible,  offroit  au  g^nie  poetique  des  occasions 
toujours  sftres  et  toujours  nouvelles,  de  paioitre  avec  avantage. 
La  presence  meme  des  objets  les  plus  capables  de  I'inspirer,  et 
la  certitude  de  trouver,  dans  ce  nombreux  concours  d'hommes 
egalement  passionnes  pour  le  plaisir  et  pour  la  gloire,  des  auditeurs 
enthousiastes  plutot  que  des  juges  severes,  tout  excitoit  la  veine  des 
poetes,  tout  enllammoit  leur  imagination  ;  et  les  accords  d'une 
musique  harmonieuse  ajoutoient  encore  d  leur  verve  un  nouveau 
Hegre  d'exaltation.  Tel  est  le  sens  de  cette  judicieuse  remarque 
de  Quintilien,  dont  je  n'ai  faitque  developper  I'espiit :  **  iacrainte 
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de  ne  pas  repondre  a  Uattente  de  ses  aitditeurs,  aiissi  bien  que 
I'espoir  de  la  surpasser,  double  lea  forces  ct  eiiflumme  le  talent  du 
po'tte ;  et  ily  a  cela  de  lemarquable,  que  latid/s  que  la  composition 
exige  la  plus  entihe  solitude,  Cimprovisalion  au  contraire  se  plait 
dans  le  grand  nombre  de  temoins,  comme  le  guerrier  s'anime  d 
Vaspect  de  ses  drapeaux.' " 

C'est  au  milieu  de  ces  fetes,  si  favorables  a  la  poesie,  que  les 
ancieiis  en  ont  place  le  berceau.  Les  premiers  accens  qu'elle  fit 
entendre  furent  inspires  par  le  plaisir,  dans  les  reunions  champetres, 
et,  sur  ce  point,  les  graves  teuioignages  des  pliilosophes  s'ac- 
cordcnt  avec  les  ingenieuses  allegories  des  poetes.^  Strabon  dit  ^ 
que  c'etoit  un  usage  familier  aux  Grecs  et  aux  Barbares  d'ac- 
compagner  les  sacritices  divins  de  fetes,  doiit  I'eiithoiisfasme  et  la 
Musique,  (ce  sont  ses  propres  expressions,)  faisoient  comnuiuement 
les  frais :  ces  mots  indiquent  certainement  que,  dans  les  fetes 
religieuses  de  I'Antiquite,  la  plupart  des  poes'.es  consacrees  au 
culte,  etoient  a  la  fois  in)provisees  et  chantees.  Et  comment,  en 
efFet,  ces  hommes  simples,  qui  ne  cultivoieiit  que  pour  leur  agre- 
ment  un  art  aussi  grossier  qu'eux,  auroient-ils  eu  le  loisir  de  se 
livrer  k  une  etude  penible,  surtout,  quand  les  vives  inspirations 
d'un  cceur  reconnoissant  sembloient  a  leurs  yeux  i'hommage  le 
plus  digne  de  la  divinite  qu'ils  adoroient  ? 

A  mesure  que  la  civilisatiou  se  perfectionna  dans  la  Grece,  la 
poesie  y  prit  chaque  jour  des  formes  plus  savantes,  sans  cesser 
d'etre  cousacree  aux  usages  les  plus  populaires.  La  langue  de 
ses  habitans  etoit  si  riche  et  si  variee,  leur  imagination  si  prompte 
et  si  feconde,  que  le  langage  des  vers  fut  lougtemps  le  seul  dans 
lequel  ils  exprimerent  toutes  leurs  sensations,  aussi  bien  que  toutes 
leurs  idees.  Cette  inclination  generale  pour  la  poesie  n'a  point 
echappe  a  la  sagacite  de  Plutarque,  et  les  expressions  dont  il  se 
sert%  sont  trop  remarquables  pour  n'etre  pas  ici  tideiement  rap- 
portees  :  "  Telle  eloit,  dit-il,  dans  ces  si^'cles  recul^s,  la  disposition 
des  esprits,  et  la  pente  naturelle  qui  les  entrainoit  vers  la  poesie, 
que  la  moindre  cause   extcrieurc  et  I'illusion  la  plus  legere  suffi- 


'  Institut.  Orator,  lib.  x.  c.  6. 

'  Tibull.  Eleg.  lib.  ii.  el.  1 ;  Lucret.  lib.  v.  sub  init. 
^'  Strabo,  Geograpb.  lib.  x.  p.  467  :  Tag  fj.h  ^it'  hOovaiacr^'^Z,  rdj  il  x^'fk'  xai 

*  De  Pytb.  Oracul.  {  xxiii.  torn.  ix.  p.  286,  Hiitten  :— 2iC|U(iTtt.v  wtyxi  «Di<rtif 
5t«i  ifvaiii;  a  XP^°S  lif'VOf,  jjooi/v  ti  h«I  ipopov  iyj,\)(Ta;  ■Ksh;  -noinTit,  reff  tvBv;  'miyhotTi  zp. 
Gufx'iai  Wi  Jpfxai  xai  •nnsa.Tyt.iV'iA  ■\.-j-^i,  tTOJjttoTjiTa  itoioZani  fJny-pZ;  i^ivSiy  i.fxf\s 
xai  TfOTpoTrrij  (villgO  ■Trep^TpoTTii;)  toO  (prevrreo-TiHoC  hoixiynv,  »-f  si/9\/g  V  A  «  ( <r-3' a  i  Tpoff 
TO  oUsi'ay  oil  |u6vov— ao-TosXoyovf  xai  fiXoioPov;,  d\X'  h  o^mm  rs  xrti  TrivS;*  (vulgo  7ta9u) 
yivo^fVOLif,  oi'xToy  Tivo;  UTToppLiiVTO,;,  n  X«p«f  f  p5<^^fo-ovcr))j  tjxij-davov  (Ig  lutoiii  y7,fvy. 
J'ai  admis  dans  ce  passage  deux  corrections  de  Reiske,  et  j'ai  cl»ang6  la  le^oa 
vulgaire  ytyofxhuv  en  celle  de  yivofxf'vouf,  qui  m'a  sembl6  faire  un  sens  meilleur. 
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soient  pour  produire  les  plus  violens  mouvemens  de  I'^me,  les 
transports  les  plus  passioiines.  Et  ce  n'etoit  pas  seulement  chez 
les  homnies  d'un  esprit  plus  cultive,  et  sur  les  objets  dont  la  con- 
noissance  leur  etoit  plus  familiere,  que  s'exergoit  cette  etonnante 
vivacit6  d'iniagination.  Les  impressions  les  plus  subites  de  la 
joie  ou  du  chagrin  produisoient  sur  tous  les  hommes  un  effet 
semblable,  et,  soit  dans  I'ivresse  des  festins,  soit  dans  I'accable- 
ment  de  la  douleur,  ils  proferoient  sans  effort  des  chants  harmo- 
nieux."  Une  pareille  faculte  est  trop  merveilleuse  en  elle-meme, 
et  trop  contraire  a  toutes  nos  idees,  pour  n'avoir  pas  lrouv6 
d'incredules,  et  je  ne  suis  pas  surpris  que  Fontenelle  se  soit  egay6 
aux  depens  du  bon  Plutarque.'  Ce  bel  esprit  fran§ois  avoit  trop 
peu  de  chaleur  dans  la  tete  et  de  sensibility  dans  I'^me,  pour 
croire  reelle,  pour  concevoir  nieme  la  nature  du  talent  que  le 
philosophe  grec  attribue  -A  ses  anciens  compatriotes. 

Par  suite  de  cette  disposition  naturelle,  et  de  I'habitude  qu'elle 
avoit  fait  contracter  aux  Grecs,  I'usage  des  vers  6toit  devenu  si 
commun  et  si  facile  parmi  eux,  qu'ils  I'appliquerent  bientOt  d 
toutes  sortes  d'objets,  C'est  encore  Plutarque  qui  m'en  foumira 
la  preuve  :*  "  11  fut  un  temps,  dit  ailleurs  ce  savant  et  judicieux 
ecrivain,  oil  les  vers  accompagnes  de  chants  servoient  comme  de 
monnoies  du  discours,  ou  la  poesie  et  la  musique,  outre  les  sujets 
qui  leur  sont  propres,  reunissoient  a  leur  domaine  I'histoire,  la 
philosophic,  et  generalenient  la  peinture  de  toutes  les  passions, 
et  le  recit  de  tous  les  faits  de  quelque  importance."  Enfin, 
ajoute  le  menie  auteur,^  on  en  vint  au  point  de  mettre  en  vers  les 
discours  relatifs  aux  diverses  circonstances  de  la  vie  privee,  -a. 
presque  tous  les  besoins  de  la  vie  domestique.  "  Ce  fut  en  vers 
chantes  au  son  de  la  l)'re,  que  la  plupart  des  hommes  adress^rent 
des  conseih,  des  consolations  ou  des  reproches.  Ce  fut  en  vers 
qu'ils  debiterent  des  fables  ou  des  maximes  applicables  i  ces 
differens  motifs,  et  qu'ils  composerent,  les  uns  par  une  aptitude 
iiaturelle,  les  autres  jjar  I'ejfet  de  Chabitude,  des  Hymnes,  des  Peans 
et  des  Invocations  aux  Uieux." 

II  u'est  pas  necessaire  de  developper  le  sens  de  ces  divers 
temoignages  ;  I'improvisation  y  est  marquee  a  des  traits  si  carac- 
teristiques,  qu'il  est  impossible  de  s'y  meprendre,  quoiqu'elle   n'y 


»  Fontenelle,  Histoire  des  Oracles,  dissertation  ii.  chap.  v.  (Euvres,  torn.  ii. 
p.  386,  edit,  in  8vo. 

^  De  Ryth.  Oracnl.  §  xxiv  :  ?v  oSv  ote  Xoyov  ioiJi.iafj.acii  lyjmTa  fjiirpot;  xal  (W£Xi« 
tuu  u^ai;,  Tiacrai  (Ml  lO-Topi'av  vxu  9iXoo-o>pia.v,  iiai  Se  ttaSog,  w'f  airXaJf  u-rriTl  xal  Kfayfji.a, 
cifJ-loTiea;  ^piuvii;  SiOfj-iiai  ilg  iiolnail  xal  |W.oycrix»iv  ayovTJf. 

^  Idem,  ibidem  :  ina  I'-hg  Tfpo;  ttohjtixtiv  tTrtTfiJeioTijTof,  01  TtXutrToi  ha  Xvoa;  xck 
u!Sn;  havBiTouv^  lirappti^n^oiTo,  -TrnpiKcXivoiTo,  fjivOov;  xal  vapotfjAUi  I'nipanoi,  iti  &i  vjjkioi/g, 
QiHJ^  liiy^a;,  nuwuif  iv  lAiT^oig  tnonVin  nal  /w.f'Xio-j)',  oi  fAiV  ii*  tiifvtav^  o»  ^«  i»(» 
o- 1/  y  »!  9  £  i  a  V, 
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soil  nuUe  part  fortnellement  exprimee.  Comment  croire,  en  effet, 
que  dans  des  circonstances  impievues,  et  qui  se  renouveloient  a 
chaque  instant,  ces  hommes  aient  pu  produire  sans  preparation, 
comnie  sans  effort,  des  chants  analogues  d  ces  diverses  occasions, 
si  Ton  n'adnjet  pas  qu'ils  aient  ete  doues  de  la  faculte  d'impro- 
viser  sur  toutes  sortes  de  matieres,  soil  que  cette  faculte  ait  ete 
chez  eux  le  fruit  d'un  don  naturel,  soit  qu'ils  I'eussent  acquise  par 
I'exercice  et  par  I'etude  ?  C'est  d  cette  faculte  brillante,  qui  les 
rendoit  aussi  agreables  qu'utiles  a  la  societe,  que  les  Poctes 
durent  principalement  la  consideration  dont  ils  vivoient  environnes- 
C'est  par  elle  qu'ils  se  virent  eleves  a  la  dignite  d'un  niinistere 
public,  et  investis  du  glorieux  privilege  de  proniulguer  les  loix,  et 
d'interpreter  les  volontes  des  Dieux.  Les  Poetes,  dans  les  anciens 
temps  de  la  Gr^ce,  etoient  regardes  comme  les  legislateurs  de» 
nations,  comme  les  precepteurs  du  genre  humain  ;  et  les  produc- 
tions du  genie  poetique,  qui  ne  sont  que  trop  souvent  considerees 
parmi  nous  comme  une  oeuvre  frivole,  dont  le  moindre  defaut  est 
d'etre  indifferente  au  bonheur  des  peuples,  jouissoient  alors  de 
ces  profonds  respects  dus  a  des  oracles  de  la  morale.  C'etoit  pour 
les  poetes,  et  pour  les  musiciens  dont  I'art  etoit  si  etroitement  lie 
avec  le  leur,  qu'avoient  ete  originairement  imagines  les  termes  de 
philosophes  et  de  sophistes,"^  denominations  honorables,  que  I'in- 
digne  abus  qu'en  firent  depuis  des  orateurs  mercenaires,  fit  tomber 
dans  le  mepris.  Les  expressions  de  versijicateur  et  de  legislateur 
Etoient  presque  synonymes  ;  Strabon  les  applique  I'une  et  I'autre*  d 
I'ancien  poete  Thalttas,  qui  florissoit  avant  Homere.^  Nous  ap- 
prenons  d'Aristote  (\\xavant  Vinvention  des  lettres  oh  ineltoit  les 
loix  en  musique*  et  de  la  vient  que,  dans  la  langue  des  Grecs,  le 
meme  mot  designoit  d  la  fois  un  chant  versifie  et  une  loi.^  Mais 
cet  usage,  qu'Aristote  semble  restreindre  a  des  temps  presque 
barbares,  se  maintint  meme  dans  les  siecles  les  plus  eclaires. 
Solon,  qui,  a  I'exemple  des  anciens  chantres  de  la  Grece,  reunit 
avec  un  egal  succes  la  double  qualite  de  legislateur  et  de  poete, 
^crivit  en  vers  un  traite  du  gouvernement,  qui  devoit  servir  de 
supplement  a  ses  loix,^     Tyrtee,  dont  les  chants  belliqueux  con- 


'  Eiistath.  ad  Odyss.  lib.  i.  p.  1404,  Un.  15,  ad.  Rom.;  Athen.  Deipnosoph. 
lib.  xiv.  c.  15. 

^  Strabo,  Geograph.  lib.  x.  fjiiXotroiu  avipl  xa'i  lofx'iSnixiu, 

^  Cf.  Suidaiu.  v.  Qahnra; ;  Plutarch,  de  Music^,  $  vii. ;  Sext.  Empiric,  advers. 
Mathematic.  lib.  ii. 

*  Aristot.  Problemat.  $  xix.  prob.  28. 

*  Burette,  Acad^ra.  des  Inscript.  torn.  x.  p.  218.  m6m. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Solon, $  iii. :  ce  poeme  politique  renfcrmoit  cinq  milk  rern,  au 
t4:moignage  de  Diogene  de  Lai^rte  (lib.  i.  c.  2.  §  14).  Les  loix  menu's  de  Solou 
avoient  6te  raises  par  Itii  en  vers,  et  Plutujque  nous  eu  a  conserve  (ibidem)  les 
deux  premiers. 
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duisirent  les  Spartiates  a  la  victoire,  laissa  parmi  eux  un  monument 
plus  durable  de  son  genie  et  de  leur  reconnoissance,  un  code  de 
jloix  ^r.r'it  en  beaux  vers.'  Tespandre  mit  en  niusique  celles  de 
Lycurgue/  ce  qui  suppose  qu'elles  etoient  egalement  redig^es 
dans  un  metre  poetique.  Les  Thusiens  d'ltalie,  dont  I'etablisse- 
nient  est  d'une  epoque  bien  plus  moderne  encore,^  chantoient  dans 
leurs  festins  les  loix  de  Charondas,''^  et  ne  se  faisoient  point  scrupule 
de  meler  ces  graves  conceptions  de  la  sagesse  aux  folatres  jeux  de 
la  joie  bachique.  Enfin,  le  meme  usage,  etendu  a  une  foule  d'actes 
et  de  decrets  publics,  paroit  avoir  ete  general  dans  un  grand  nombre 
de  villes  grecques.* 

On  peut  lirer  de  ces  faits  deux  consequences  importantes.  La 
premiere,  c'est  que  les  Grecs  etoient  doues  d'une  singuliere  facilite 
pour  composer  des  vers,  puisqu'ils  y  mettoient  les  choses  en 
apparence  les  plus  coutraires  a  la  poesie  :  la  seconde,  c'est  que  les 
Poetes,  interpr^tes  inimediats  des  volontes  des  Dieux  et  des 
intentions  du  legislateur,  devoient  posseder  au  plus  haut  degre  ce 
talent,  qui  semble  avoir  forme  le  partage  de  leur  nation  enti^re,  et 
la  principale  attribution  de  leur  ministt^re.  Aussi,  ne  les  consideroit- 
on  pas  comme  des  etres  vulgaires,  pour  qui  I'art  des  vers  n'etoit 
qu'un  metier  obscur,  qu'une  profession  vouee  a  des  occupations 
solitaires,  lis  etoient  les  compagnons  et  les  conseillers  assidus  des 
Princes ;  admis  a  leurs  festins  et  meles  dans  toutes  leurs  de- 
liberations, pour  leur  rappeler  sans  cesse  les  loix  de  la  modera- 
tion et  de  la  justice,  que  fait  trop  souvent  oublier  I'ivresse  du 
plaisir  et  du  pouvoir,  ils  savoient  temperer  I'austerite  facheuse  de 
ces  lecons  par  les  charmes  irresistibles  de  leur  poesie.*^  C'etoit  en 
eux  que  residoit  tout  I'exercice  de  la  morale  publique ;  c'etoient 
eux  qui  faisoient  tout  I'ornement  des  reunions  privees ;  et  les 
memes  hommes,  dont  la  voix  male  et  forte  excitoit  I'amour  des 
vertus  guerrieres,  savoient  aussi,  par  des  accens  doux  et  paisibles, 
inspirer  le  gout  des  vertus  domestiques.  Voyez  le  magnifique  por- 
trait qu'Hesiode  trace^  des  poetes,  ses  contemporains  et  ses  rivaux, 
dont  il  partageoit  les  honneurs  et  dont  il  surpassoit  les  talens.  11  les 
represeiitc,  dissipant,  aux  seuls  accens  de  leur  voix,  les  funestes 
disseniimens  qui  s'elevent  parmi  les  hommes ;  appaisant  partout  la 


'   Suidas,  V.  Tvpraio^. 

*  Clement.  Alexand.  Stromal,  lib.  i.  p.  308. 

3  Voy.  notre  Hist.  Critiqtic  de  TEtabliss.  des  Colonies  Grecques,  torn.  ir. 
p.  33.  et  sniv. 

^  Hermipp.  apud  Athen.  lib.  xiv.  c.  6. 

'  Martiin.  Capell.  lib.  ix. ;  Graecarum  I'.rbiuin  raultx  ad  lyram  leges  decreta- 
que  publica  recitabaiit. 

^  Vtytz,  tiaiis  Atli^nee,  (lib.  xiv.  c.  11.)  I'^loge  de  la  Musique  qui  s'appliquc 
anssi  a  la  Foi-ie. 

'  HcBJod.  Theogon.  v.  81—103. 
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discorde,  et  faisant  naitre  Je  plaisir  ;  donnant  aux  rois  et  aux 
peuples  de  sages  avis,  et  d'utiles  exemples  ;  recueillant  eiiiin,  pour 
recompense  de  leurs  travaux,  la  faveur  des  princes  et  la  veneration 
de  leurs  sujets. 

Je  vois  d'ici  me.s  lecteurs  sourire  a  ces  seduisantes  images, 
et  je  conviens,  qu'en  ne  prenant  pour  regie  de  ce  qui  peut  etre, 
que  ce  qui  est,  le  tableau  de  nos  maurs  actuelles  nous  dispose 
peu  A  croire  celui  que  je  viens  de  tracer  des  moeurs  de  la  Grece 
antique.  Dans  un  siecle,  oil  les  guerres  de  plutne  excitees  par  la 
poesie,  sont  si  communes  et  si  violentes,  comment  imaginer  qu'il 
fut  un  temps  oil  la  Poesie  devint  un  lien  de  paix  et  de  charite 
parmi  les  hommes,  et  que  les  vers,  qui  causent  aujourd'hui  tant  de 
troubles  dans  le  monde,  servirent  autrefois  A  y  maintenir  la 
tranquillite  ?  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  la,  aux  yeux  de  I'liomme  eclaire 
et  de  I'observateur  impartial,  la  seule  difference  essentielle  qui 
distingue  notre  societe  de  celle  des  Grecs,  et  des  fails  viennent 
encore  k  I'appui  de  ces  observations  generales.  Avant  de  partir 
pour  la  fatale  expedition  de  Troie,  Agamemnon  avoit  laisse  i 
Alycenes  un  poete  charge  de  veiller  sur  la  conduite  de  son  fepouse, 
et  de  la  retenir,  par  la  douce  autorite  de  son  genie,  dans  le 
sentier  de  la  vertu,  dont  elle  n'etoit  que  trop  disposee  a  s'ecarter. 
Ce  chantrefidele  reussit  longtemps,  par  des  exhortations  liabilenient 
soutenues  du  charme  des  vers  et  de  la  melodie,  a  empCcher  la 
defaite  de  cette  malheureuse  princesse,  et  Ton  sait  qu'Egysthe  ne 
parvint  enfin  d  triompher  de  sa  resistance,  qu'apres  avoir  eloigne 
de  sa  personne  le  vertueux  poete  qu'il  n'avoit  pu  corronipre.' 

Hom^re  nous  offre  encore  d'autres  exemples  de  ces  moeurs 
antiques.  Le  P/iemius,  qu'il  introduit  dans  le  palais  d'UIys'se,* 
prodiguoit  a  regret  ses  chants  devant  les  insolens  atnans  de 
Penelope.  Force  longtemps  de  se  soumettre  a  la  necessile,  il  oblint 
aisement  sa  grace,  lorsqu'Ulysse,  vainqueur  de  scs  rivMux,  s'appre- 
toit  a  le  punir  comme  un  de  leurs  complices,  et  Telemaque  lui 
rendit  hautement  le  temoignage,  qu'il  avoit  vainement  cherche  d 
s'affranchir  d'un  joug  sous  lequel  ce  fils  du  Heros  avoit  ete 
contraint  de  plier  iui-meme.  Le  Dc/nodocus,  qui  einbcllissoit  les 
festins  d'Alcinous  par  les  accords  de  sa  lyre  et  par  les  inspirations 
de  sa  muse,  n'avoit  jamais,  {)lus  heureux  ou  plus  sage  que  Phemius, 
prostitue  son  talent  A  d'mdignes  usages.  Aussi  Homere  nous  le 
represente-t-il  toujours '  comme  jouissant  £i  la  cour  du  Prince 
et  parmi  ses  propres  concitoyens  des  honneurs  qu'il  meritoit  d 
double  litre  par  sou  genie  et  par  son  caractere.  Eutin,Virgile,peintre 
aussi    lidele    des  moeurs    grecques,    que    soigneux    iniitateur   des 

'  Horn.  Odyss.  lib.  iii.  v.!i67,et  sqq.   Euslalli.  ad  hunc  loc. 
*  Homer.  Oclyss.  lib.  i.  v.  134,  lib.  xxii.  v.  347. 
I  Homer.  Ody§5.  lib.  viii.  v.  44,  62,  et  al, 
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conceptions  honieriques,  place  parmi  les  convives  de  la  reine 
de  Carthage/  un  Poete  qu'il  nomme  lopas,  et  qui  celebre  dans 
ses  vers  les  beautes  et  les  secrets  de  la  nature,  sujet  grave  et 
sublime  qui  convenoit  encore  aux  oreilles  de  Didon  chaste  et 
vertueuse. 

Si  ces  exemples  confirment  les  temoignages  de  Plutarque,  rela- 
tivement  a  I'usage  qu'on  faisoit  anciennement  dans  la  Grece  de  la 
poesie  et  des  poetes,  ils  prouvent  aussi  que  cette  poesie  etoit  le 
plus  souvent  improvisee,  et  que  ces  poetes,  dans  leurs  compositions 
morales  ou  politiques,  ne  faisoient  qu'obeir  a  I'inspiration  du 
moment.  C'etoit  cette  prodigieuse  facilite  de  s'exprimer  en 
vers  sur  tous  les  sujets  et  dans  toutes  les  circonstauces  que  pent 
ofFrir  la  vie  publique  et  privee,  qui  avoit  fait  croire  aux  hommes 
superstitieux  de  I'antiquite,  que  le  talent  de  ces  poetes  etoit  I'efFet 
de  I'influence  immediate  de  la  Divinite,  et  qui  les  faisoit  considerer 
eux-memes  comme  des  etres  surnaturels.  C'est  en  ces  termes  que 
Platon,  qui  meprisoit  les  versificateurs  de  son  temps,  parle  des 
veritables  poetes,  11  n'accorde  ce  titre  qu'a  ceux  qui  sorit  saisis 
d'un  souffle  impetueux  et  divin  ;  il  pretend  que  I'art  tie  doit  point 
prtsider  a,  leurs  compositions ;  que  V eiithousiasme  seul  doit  les  pro- 
duire.  II  revient  souvent  sur  cette  idee^  et  la  presente  sous  toutes 
les  formes,  toujours  avec  la  meme  assurance  ;  son  style  revet  aussi 
I'eclat  et  la  couleur  de  ses  pensees,  et  Ton  diroit  qu'en  cet  endroit 
Platon  a  voulu  offrir  un  modele  de  I'inspiration  dont  il  fait  un 
precepte  :^  "  Les  poetes,  dit-il,  pretendent  qu'ils  puisent  d  des 
sources  de  miel  et  de  lait ;  que,  semblables  aux  abeilles,  et  portes, 
comme  elles,  sur  des  ailes  legeres,  ils  cueillent  dans  les  jardins  des 
muses  les  fleurs  brillantes  dont  ils  decorent  leurs  vers  ;  et  ils  disent 
la  verite.  Un  poete,  en  effet,  est  un  etre  Itger,  aile  et  sacre. 
Rien  ne  sort  de  sa  veine,  s'il  n'est  tout  entier  au  pouvoir  de  la 
Divinite,  si  sa  raison  ne  s'egare  et  ne  s'eteint.  C'est  uniquement 
lorsqu'echauflFe  par  I'harmonie  et  le  rhythme,  il  entre  dans  le 
delire,  qu'il  compose  ces  poemes  digues  d'une  etemelle  admiration. 
...L'art  ne  produit  jamais  ces  merveillcs  ;  c'est  la  faveur  celeste  qui 
les  op^re,  et  qui,  selon  les  caprices  de  la  muse,  dicte  k  chaque 
poete  des  chants  analogues  a  la  nature  de  son  genie  ;  a  celui-ci,  des 
Dithyramhes ;  a  celui-la,  des  Eloges ;  a  tel  autre  des  vers  Epiques 
ou  des  lambes.  Aucun  d'eux  ne  reussit  dans  un  genre  etranger  a 
son  talent,  parce  que  ce  talent  lui-meme  n'est  pas  I'efFet  de  l'art, 

mais    celui    d'une    inspiration    surnaturelle C'est    ainsi^   ajoute 

Platon,  que  la  Divinite,  mettant  a  profit  les  dispositions  diverses 
qu'ils  apportent  en  naissant,  les  fait  servir  d'instrumens  aveugles  a 
ses  volontes,  d'interpretes  dociles  a  ses  oracles,  alin  de  nous  con- 

'  Virgil.  iEneid.  lib.  i.  v.  744,  et  Servius  ad  hunc  loc. 
*  Plato, in  Ion.  torn.  i.  p.  534,  535. 
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vaincre  que  tant  de  belles  choses,  qui  echappent  a  des  etres  prives 
de  sens  et  de  raison,  6manent  du  Dieu  meme  qui  les  inspire  et  qui 
s'exprime  par  leur  bouche," 

A  I'appui  de  ces  idees,  Platon  cite  I'exemple  d'un  poete  qui 
etoit  de  Chalcis,  en  Eubee,  et  qui  se  nommoit  Tynnichus.  Sans 
avoir  jamais  rien  ecrit  qui  fut  digne  d'etre  recueilli,  il  pronon^a, 
par  le  seul  effet  de  cette  intluence  surnaturelle,  un  hymne  ou  ptan^ 
qui  fut  bientot  dans  toutes  les  bouches,  et  qui,  de  I'aveu  meme  de 
I'auteur,  n'etoit  cependant  (^nune  production  depourvue  d'art  et 
creee  sorts  travail.  "  II  semble,"  dit  encore  Platon,  **  que  la  Divi- 
nite,  en  proferant  le  plus  beau  des  hymnes  par  Torgane  du  plus  me- 
diocre des  poetes,  ait  voulu  montrer  que  ces  vers,  objets  de  Tad- 
miration  des  hommes,  ne  sont  pas  des  ceuvres  mortelles  et  de  main 
humaine^  mais  des  ouvrages  divins  et  crees  paries  Dieux."  Qu'on 
ne  suppose  pas  que  ces  idees  fussent  particulieres  d  Platon,  et  que 
I'imagination,  a  laquelle  cet  eloquent  ecrivain  dut  ses  d^fauts 
aussi  bien  que  ses  beautes,  I'ait  encore  entraine  ici  hors  des  bornes 
de  la  verite.  En  admettant  que  ses  principes  ne  soient  pas  incon- 
testables,  le  fait  dont  il  les  autorise,  ne  sauroit  du  moins  etre 
conteste.  D'ailleurs,  Aristote,  qui,  comme  Ton  sait,  ne  se  faisoit 
pas  un  devoir  de  conformer  ses  opinions  k  celles  du  fondateur  de 
i'academie,  et  qui  meme  adopta  souvent  des  systemes  contraires, 
par  cela  seul  qu'ils  etoient  opposes  a  ceux  de  son  maitre,  le  grave 
et  methodique  Aristote  distingue  aussi  deux  sortes  de  poetes, 
ceux  qui  le  deviennent  par  I'effet  d'une  disposition  naturelle,  et 
ceux  qui  ne  doivent  ce  talent  qu'd  un  etat  passager  d'ali^nation.' 
Ces  dernieres  paroles  indiquent  clairement,  ce  me  semble,  le 
ravissement  extatique  dans  lequel  Platon  vouloit  que  fussent 
plonges  les  sens  du  poete,  pendant  tout  le  temps  que  durdit  sa 
composition.  Le  meme  Aristote  confirme  ailleurs  par  un  exemple 
I'induction  que  je  tire  ici  de  son  temoignage  ;  il  cite^  un  poete  de 
Syracuse,  nomme  Maracus,  qui  ne  faisoit  jamais  de  meilleurs  vers 
que  lorsqu'il  entroit  dans  le  delire.  Un  autre  philosophe,  dont 
les  ecrits  sont  depuis  longtemps  perdus,  mais  dont  I'opinion  sur  la 
poesie  nous  a  ete  transmise  par  un  poete,  Democrite,  qui  affecta 
souvent  de  deguiser  sous  des  formes  originales  et  bizarres  des  idees 
pleines  de  gout  et  de  solidite,  excluoit  formellement,  de  I'Helicon, 
quiconque  n'eprouvoit  pas  cette  ivresse,^  ce  delire,  cet  embrase- 
ment  d'imagination,  (ce  sont  les  propres  expressions  de  I'Abbe 
Arnaud,  dont  je  me  sers  ici,*)  en  un  mot  cet  enlhousiasme  qui  eleve 

'  Aristot.  in  Poetic. 

*  Aristot.  in  Problemat.  §  xxx.  prob.  i.tom.  ii.  p.  626. :  Mapaxof  l\  l  Zv^a-novc-iog 
xai  ajxtiywv  w  ■jroi>jT>)f  or'  lyiaraitt. 

^  extrudit  sanos  Helicone  Poetas 

Democritiis,  Herat.  Art.  Poet.  v.  296. 

*  De»  Improvisateurs,  CEuvres    Complettes,  torn.  ii.  p.  98. 
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riiomnie  au-dessus  de  lui-meme,  le  transporte  dans  un  nouvel 
univers,  et  en  faisant  taire  la  raison,  souvent  nieme  en  la  trouT- 
blant.  repand  sur  tous  les  objets  une  force  et  une  lumiere  ex- 
traordinaiies.  Est-il  possible  d'exprimer  plus  formellenient  le 
caiactei e  d'inspiration  qui  regnoit  dans  de  pareils  ouvrages,  et  cette 
inspnation  accoidee  a  des  poetes  sans  genie  et  sans  art,  tels  que 
Tvnuichus  et  Maracus,  peut-elle  se  concilier  avec  le  travail  lent 
et  penible  des  meditations  poetiques  ?  n'est-elle  pas  riniprovisation 
inenie  ? 

Pour  achever  de  nous  en  convaincre,  il  suffira  d'exaniiner  les 
expressions,  p'4r  lesquelles  Honiere  designe  les  deux  p<etesqu'il 
introduit  dans  son  Odyssee.  Lorsque  Phenuus,  menace  par 
Ulysse,  se  jette  a  ses  genoux  pour  niiplorer  sa  clemence  :  je  suis, 
lui  dii-il,  inatruit  par  moi-mhne,  c'est  a  (Jire,  mon  talent  ti'est  pas 
te  fruit  de  rait  tii  de  C elude;  il  est  un  dun  de  -'a  nature,  et  le 
rcsultat  de  rinspi7alion.'  11  ajoute  :  la  Divinite  mit  en  nioi  toutes 
sortes  de  ihanls.  N'est-ce  pas  encore  comnie  s'il  lui  djsoit?  je 
jjossede,  par  une  J'aveur  speciale  des  Dieux,  la  faculte  de  i  banter 
a  Pimproviste  sur  toutes  sortes  de  sujets'^  C'est  le  nieme  sens  que 
nous  deyons  donner  aux  paroles  dont  se  sert  Honiere  en  parlant 
de  Deniodocus  :  iin  Dieu  lui  accorda  le  talent  des  vers,  et  la 
faculte  de  chanter  sur  tous  les  sujeis  que  son  gtnie  lui  suggcre.^ 
L'inspiration  spontanee  me  paroit  clairement  caracterisee  par  ces 
derniers  mots  ;  et,  comme  si  ce  poele  eut  voulu  prevenir  toute 
espece  d'incertitude  ^  cet  egard,  il  nous  en  fournit  lui-meme  la 
preuve  mat^rielle.  Demodocus  prelude  a  ses  chants,  apies  avoir 
pris  en  main  sa  l}'rej  et  fait  placer  devant  lui  la  coupe  de  vin 
destinee  a  exalter  son  genie  ;^  c'est  la  muse  eHe-meme  qui  dicte 
ses  vers,  selon  les  propres  expressions  d'Homere,*  et  le  reste  de 
son  recit  designe  encore  mieux  un  poeme  produitsans  preparation. 
Ulysse,  charme  du  talent  que  le  poete  a  deploye  dans  la  peinture 
des  desastrcs  de  I'armee  grecque,'  lui  propose,  pour  sujet  d'un 
nouveau  poeme,  de  chanter  I'aventure  du  cheval  de  bois,  le  stra- 
tageme  d'Ulysse,  et  la  destruction  de  Troie  par  la  main  des  guerriers 
enfermcs  dans  les  flancs  de  cette  niachine  :  "  Si  tu  traites  digne- 
ment  un  si  noble  sujet,  poursuit  Ulysse,  je  n'hesiterai  plus  a  pro- 
clamer  ton  genie  en  presence  des  hommes,  et  j'avougrai  hautemeut 
que  tes  vers  partent  d'une  inspiration  divine."  L'occasiou  etoit 
brillante,  et  I'epreuve  delicate  ;    un  seul  instant  de  retard,  en  pre- 


'  Homer.  Odyss.  lib,  xxii.  v.  347. 

^  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  viii.  v.  44  :  ru  yaf  pa  9io;  irfpiJiixsv  aoiiriv     •  —•  rl^^nvj'i 
Jj^o;  tTTOTpCviitny  a.£i'i£(V. 

^  Horn.  Odyss.  v,  70  :  ^rag  ^t  yi%a;  oryoto  ■jriirv,  Stj  dvfj.1;  aviJyoi. 
*  Ibidem,  v.  73  :  (^oV<r'  nf  uojSov  dvrixfv. 
'  Horn.  Odyss.  lib.  viii.  v.  487,  et  sqq. 
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S€nce  d'auditeurs  dont  I'attente  etoit  -i  vivcment  exciiee  et  I'opi- 
Rion  deja  si  favoiablement  prevenue,  uii  nil  iixiice  d'e.nbarras  ou 
d'hesitatinn,  pouvoit  porter  a  la  leputalioii  du  potiie  ii.-.e  atteinte 
funeste  et  irreparable.  Demodocus  ne  paroil  pas  seiitir  tout  le 
danger  de  sa  situation,  ou  plut6t  il  le  brave,  pour  niieux  en 
triompher.  Le  deti  d'Ulysse  et  la  promesse  datteuse  qui  le  termine, 
enflamment  subitenient  son  imagination,  et,  saus  donner  a  ses  juges 
ni  d  lui-nieme  le  moment  de  la  reflexion,  il  commence  a  celebrer 
le  fameux  evenement  indique  a  sa  muse.  La  rapidlte  de  cette 
action  est  rendue  sensible  par  celle  des  expressions  meme  d'Ho- 
m^re  :'  I'impulsion  immediate  et  soudaine  de  la  Divmite  y  est 
formellement  exprimee,  et  Ton  ne  trouvera  nulle  part,  ce  me 
semble,  I'absence  de  toute  preparation  plus  manifesttment  prouvee 
que  dans  ce  passage  de  I'Odyssee.  Je  ne  crois  done  pas  m'abuser 
en  induisant  des  propres  temoignages  de  I'auteur,  qu'il  a  voulu 
designer  ici  deux  chantres  improvisateurs ;  et,  si  I'opinion  de 
Did} me,  d'Eustathe  et  des  autres  commentateurs  d'Homere,  qui 
pretendent  que  ce  po'ete  s'est  peint  lui-menie  dans  le  per- 
sonnage  de  Demodocus,  done  de  Tinspiration  divine,  et  prive  de 
la  vue,  si  cette  opinion,  dis-je,  est  aussi  vraie  qu'elle  me  paroit 
vraisemblable,  ce  ne  seroit  pas  etre  trop  hardi,  que  de  prononcer, 
d^s  a  present  et  par  suite  de  ina  premiere  induction,  ce  que  j'eta- 
blirai  bientot  par  des  preuves  irrecusables,  qu'Homere  etoit  aussi 
im  poete  improvisateur. 

On  alleguera  peut-etre,  qu'Homere,  usant  du  privilege  accorde 
aux  poiites,  n'a  mis  en  scene  dans  les  divers  passages  que  j'ai 
cites,  que  des  personnages  imagiuaires.  ISlais  cette  objection 
auroit  peu  de  force  par  elle-meme,  et  je  ia  crois  d'ailleurs  abso- 
lument  denuee  de  fondement.  D'abord,  en  admettant  que  les  per- 
sonnages de  Phemius  et  de  Demodocus,  ne  soient  point  historiques, 
comme  la  plupart  de  ceux  qu'il  a  introduits  dans  ses  poemes,  il 
ne  s'ensuivroit  pas  de  la  que  la  faculte  qu'il  leur  accorde  soit  pure- 
ment  Active  ou  ideale.  11  est  permis  a  nu  poiite  de  creer  de 
nouveaux  acteurs,  et  de  modifier  des  traditions  revues,  selon  les 
besoins  de  sa  fable,  et  la  tournure  particuliere  de  ses  idees.  Mais 
cette  liberte  ne  s'etend  pas,  que  je  sache,  jusqu'a  supposer  a  ses 
personnages  des  moeurs  enti^rement  chimeriques ;  et  Ton  doit 
soupQonner  Homere,  moins  qu'aucun  autre  poete,  d'avoir  pris 
une  licence  aussi  condamuable.  Ce  qui  fait  surtout  le  charme  de 
ses  tableaux,  c'est  la  purete  de  son  dessin,  et  la  franchise  de  son 
coloris  ;  tons  les  traits,  toutes  les  nuances  en  sont  exactemect 
puises  dafis  la  nature,  et  lors  meme  que  ses  conceptions  s'eloi- 
gnent  le  plus  de  la  verite  historique,  il  respecte  constamment  la 
verite  morale.  Peintre  lidele  des  antiques  exploits  et  des  moeurs 
..   I        ■»"^  ■  ■  '     ' 
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contemporaiues,  il  ne  fait  agir  et  parler  ses  personnages  que  con- 
formement  aux  habitudes  et  aux  idees  de  leur  agCj  et,  comme  ce 
si^cle  differoit  peu,  sinon  par  les  temps,  du  moins  par  les  coutumes, 
de  celui  ou  il  ecrivoit  lui-meme,  on  reconnoit,  en  le  lisant,  que  la 
tradition  le  guide  presque  autant  que  son  genie,  et  la  naivete  de 
ses  expressions  sembie  attester  partout  la  lidelite  de  ses  recits. 
Aussi  plusieurs  critiques  lui  reprocherent-ils,  avec  plus  de  fonde- 
nient,  quoiqu'avec  encore  moins  de  justice,  d  avoir  peint  dans 
toute  leur  simplicite  les  moeurs  des  terns  qui  I'avoient  precede.' 
II  n'est  done  pas  probable  que,  dans  les  portraits  si  parfaitement 
analogues  qu'il  nous  a  traces  de  Phemius  et  de  Demodocus,  il  ne 
se  soit  applique  a  peindre  que  des  etres  imaginaires,  et  qu'aucuu 
modele  existant  ou  connu  ne  lui  en  ait  fourni  les  traits  ou  inspir6^ 
I'idee. 

Je  me  defierois  de  nies  idees,  meme  dans  le  cas  ou  elles  me 
paroitroient  le  plus  conformes  aux  temoignages  de  I'antiquite  et 
aux  principes  de  la  critique,  si  je  voyois  qu'elles  me  fussent  par- 
ticulieres  :  et  j'ai  pour  regie  de  suspendre  mon  jugement,  jusqu^a 
ce  qu'il  me  paroisse  suffisamment  autoris6.  L'illusion,  qui  resulte 
des  argumens  favorables  A  notre  opinion,  est  si  naturelle  et  si  invo- 
lontaire,  qu'on  ne  sauroit  trop  se  mettre  en  garde  contre  cette 
dangereuse  seduction  ;  quand  il  s'agit  de  preuves  purement  morales, 
il  seroit  injuste  d'exiger  des  autres  la  meme  conviction  qu'elles 
ont  operee  en  nous,  et  les  degres  de  croyance  ne  doivent  se  de- 
terminer que  d'apres  ceux  de  I'autorite.  Mais,  quand  je  vois  des 
idees,  suffisamment  raisonnables  en  elles-memes,  partagees,  dans 
leur  application  rigoureuse,  par  un  critique  d'un  godt  aussi  fin 
que  d'une  Erudition  profonde,  puis-je  ex  primer,  avec  les  restric- 
tions du  doute,  une  opinion  qui  reunit  alors  tons  les  caract^res  de 
la  verite  ?  Ce  critique  est  M.  Pope,  qui  ne  se  borna  pas  a  donner  ^ 
son  pays  la  meilleure  traduction  poetique  de  I' lliade,  qui  ait 
ete  encore  executee  dans  nos  idiomes  modernes,  niais  qui  voulut 
meriter  egalenient  bien  de  la  republique  entiere  des  lettres  par  ses 
recherches  sur  la  personue  et  les  ecrits  d^Homcre.  On  sait  que  ce 
morceau  de  critique,  si  recommandable  a  double  titre,  et  par  le 
grand  poete  qui  en  est  I'objet,  et  par  celui  qui  en  est  I'auteur, 
surpasse  autant,  par  la  finesse  et  la  solidite  du  jugement,  que  par 
la  profondeur  et  I'etendue  des  connoissances,  tous  les  autres  ecrits 
composes  sur  le  meme  sujet,  et  que  les  opinions  de  Pope,  comme 
savant  et  comme  homme  de  gofit,  meritent  ici  d'etre  doublement 
considerees.  On  me  permettra  done  d'ajouter  plus  de  contiance  a 
mes  idees,  quand  je  les  trouve  conformes  aux  siennes,  et  mes 
lecteurs  me  sauront  gre  sans  doute  de  mettre  sous  leurs  yeux  le  te- 
moignage  original,  dont  ils  soupconneroient  peut-^tre  que  j'aurois 

'  Voy.  Barthelemy,  Voyage  du  J.  Anacharsis,  Introduction,  art.  Homere. 
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pu  interpreter  inexactement  les  paroles  :  "  What  sort  of  poets 
Homer  saw  in  his  own  time,  may  be  gathered  from  his  description 
of  Demodocus  and  Phemius,  whom  he  h;i^'  introduced  to  celebrate 
his  profession.  The  imperfect  risings  of  the  art  lay  then  among 
the  extempore  singers  of  stories  at  banquets,  who  were  half  singers, 
half  musicians."  ' 

L'histoire,  au  reste,  confirme  encore  des  observations  fondees 
sur  la  nature  meme  des  poesies  d'Homere  ;  l'histoire  nous  apprend 
que  Phemius  et  Demodocus  existerent  reellement  tels  qu'il  les 
a  depeints,  et  dans  le  siecle  et  dans  les  lieux  oil  il  les  a  places. 
Demetrius  de  Phal^re  les  cite^  I'un  et  I'autre  parmi  les  plus 
anciens  chanlres  dont  la  tradition  litteraire  eut  conserve  le  souvenir. 
L'auteur  de  la  vie  (THomtre  attribuee  d  Herodole  parle^  d'un 
Phemius  qui  enseignoit  les  Belles-Lettres  a  Smyrne,  et  qui  fut 
Je  precepteur  et  le  pere  adoptif  d'Homere;  d'ou  Ton  a  conjec- 
ture que  ce  po'ete  avoit  depuis  consacre  dans  son  Odyssee  le  nom 
et  I'eloge  d'un  instituteur  dont  la  memoire  lui  devoit  etre  chere  d 
tant  de  litres,  C'est  sans  doute  d  cette  source  qu'Eustathe  avoit 
puise  la  tradition  qu'il  rapporte  bur  I'existence  et  sur  la  profession 
de  Ph6mius,*  et  Plutarque  ne  fait  point  difficulte  d'admeltre  cette 
tradition,  comme  certaine  et  absolument  historique ;'  enfin,  dans 
mi  autre  traite  faussement  attribue  au  meme  ecrivain,  mais  dont 
l'auteur  s'appuie  sur  le  temoignage  d'Ephore,  il  est  fait  mention 
de  Phemius,  qui  professoit  les  Belles-Lettres  a  Smyrne.^  Je 
pourrois  produire,  a  I'egard  de  Demodocus,  les  memes  auto- 
rites,  et  j'en  ajouterois  d'autres  encore,  si  je  croyois  qu'elles 
pussent  donner  plus  de  poids  aux  premieres.'  Mais  je  ne  dois 
pas  negliger  une  observation  de  Plutarque  sur  le  caractere  de  la 
poesie  de  ces  deux  chantres  improvisateurs.  11  remarque*  que 
la  diction  de  leurs  poemes  ttoit  asservie  aux  memes  metres  que 
celle  de  Stesichore  et  des  autres  anciens  po'ttes,  qui,  dans  le  meme 
temps  quits   composoient  leurs  vers,  y  adaptoient  les  airs  conve- 


'  An  Essay  on  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Learning  of  Homer,  sect.  iii.  p.  81 — 82. 
^  Apud  Isac.  Tzetz.  Prolegom.  ad  Cassand. 
3  Vita  Homer.  Herodot.  §  iv.  v.  xxvi. 

*■  Enstatli.  ad  Odyss.  lib.  i.  v.  154,  p.  1404,  lin.  15  :  Tov  l\  <trifJt.ioy  n  ^a^aia  hrofin, 
iiJacritaXov  ymiaSai  Xi'ysi  toC  ttoi^tov.      L'^pitliete  de  jMVcraiS  Karoyjiv  qu'il  lui  donnc, 

uie  semble  designer  assez  bien  un  improvisateur. 
5  Plutarch,  de  Music.  §  iii. 
^  T*  cTfAvpcuM  hSaa-^n-Kui  y^a^fxaruiv,  apud  Plutarch,  tom.  xiv.  p.  475. 

7  Plutarch,  et  Demetr.  Phaler.  loc.  laud.  add.  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  lib.  iii. 
V.  267,  p.  1466,  lin.  56—60 ;  Ptolem.  Hephaest.  lib.  vii,  p.  335,  edit.  Thorn. 
Gale ;  Ovid,  in  Ibin,  v.  274.  Voyez  Burette,  Acadi'mie  des  Inscript.  tom.  x. 
p.  206,  mem. 

8  Plutarch,  ibidem.  Voy,  sur  cc  passage  important  les  reflexions  de  M.  Burette, 
loc.  laud.  p.  209—^2. 
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riabks.  Ce  passage,  lapproche  de  tons  ceux  par  lesquels  j'ai 
essaye  d'etablir  la  nature  du  talent  de  Ph6miiis  et  de  Deniodocus, 
acheve  de  proiiver  la  justesse  de  notre  opinion  ;  et  I'on  ne  sauroit 
maintenant  douier  que  ces  productions,  nees  sans  preparation  sur 
des  sujets  inipievus,  et  accompagnees  du  son  desinstrumens,  n'aient 
€te  a  la  fois  et  de  veritables  poemes  et  des  poemes  improvises. 

Je  n'ai  point  cite  jusqu'ici  le  temoignage  de  Platon,  relative- 
nient  a  i'existence  de  Plieniius,  quoiqu'il  fut  assurement  un  des 
plus  graves  et  des  plus  anciens  queje  pusse  alleguer  en  ma  faveur. 
Cest  dans  son  Dialogue  iVIon,  dont  j'ai  deja  rapporte  plusieurs 
passages,  que  Platon  parle  de  Phemius,  d'ltliaque,  et  lui  donne 
le  titre  de  Rhapsode.^  Je  pourrois,  des  a  present,  conclure  de  ce 
temoignage,  que  I'art  des  Rhapsodes,  tel  au  moins  qu'ii  etoit 
cuhive  dans  les  siecles  anterieurs  a  Homere,  n'etoit  que  celui  des 
improvisateurs  ;  et  les  considerations  dont  Platon  accompagne  ce 
fait  litieraire,  justifieroient  sans  doute,  aux  yeux  de  mes  lecteurs, 
conime  aux  miens,  I'importante  induction  que  j'en  tire.  En 
negligeant  ainsi  mes  propres  avantages,  j'ai  acquis  le  droit  de  ne 
point  m'arreter  a  combattre  les  opinions  systematiques  qui  con*- 
trarient  la  mienne,  et  je  crois  que  la  peine  que  je  m'epargne,  est 
tin  ennui  que  j'evite  a  mes  lecteurs.  Seroit-il,  par  exempie,  fort 
utile  ii  leur  instruction  et  necessaire  au  sueces  de  ma  cause,  de 
refuter  les  assertions,  tout  au  moins  tres  hazardees,  de  Dion  Cliry- 
sostome,  sur  I'ignorance  absolue  oil  Ton  etoit  touchant  le  nom  du 
precepteur  d'Homere  et  les  autres  particularites  de  la  destitiee  de 
ce  po'ete  ('^  comme  si  le  sentiment  de  ce  Rheteur  moderne,  quelque 
recommandable  qu'il  soit  a  plusieurs  egards,  pouvoit  prevaloir  sur 
une  reunion  de  temoignages  puises  aux  plus  pures  sources  de 
I'antiquite  ?  Je  dois  encore  moins  m'inquieter  du  scepticisme  de- 
chiigneux  de  M.  Wolf,  qui,  sans  donner  d'autres  preuves  de  son 
opinion,  que  son  opinion  elle-meme,  rejette^  parmi  les  contes  les 
plus  extravagans,  I'existence  de  Themius  et  de  Pronapis  attestee 
par  Diodore  et  par  d'autres  auteurs.*  II  n)e  semblc  qu'on  pent 
se  dispenser  de  combattre  des  assertions,  qui,  ne  reposant  sur 
aucune  base,  ne  sauroieut  faire  aucune  autorite.  Que  si  Ton 
admet,  comme  regie  de  critique,  que  chacun  peut,  en  ne  suivant 
que  ses  propres  idees,  traiter  de  reveries  ct  de  contes  populaires 
toutes  les  traditions  auciennes  qui  ne  s'accordent  point  avec  elles ; 


'  Plato,  ill  lone  ;  torn.  i.  p.  534:  Ilifi  toD  0>)uiou  ^^Oa^ncriov  f'a^^luJoD, 

*  Dion.  Clirysost.  Orat.  LV.  de  Socrat.  et  Homer. 

5  Prolegomen.  ad  Homer.  $  xiv.  p.  xlix :  Igitur  mittamus  felsi  Herodoti 
Phemium,  ice. 

•*  Diodor.  Sie.  lib.  iii.  c.  66;  Tatian.  Orat.  ad  Gra;cos,  c.  62;  Tlieodos.  in 
Schol.  ad  Uionys.  Thrac.  vid.  Fabric.  Hiblioth.  Graec.  i.  27  j  Wesseling,  ad 
Diodor.  Sic.,  toni.  ii.  p.  558,  edit.  Bipout. 
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s'il  est  Dermis  de  rejetter  comme  un  ecrlvain  absurde  et  vislonnaire, 
tout  auteur  dont  le  sentiment  ne  se  rapporteia  point  au  notre,  il 
sera,  j'en  conviens,  bien  plus  commode  d'ecrire  ainsi  I'histoire ; 
et  la  critique  perdra,  par  ce  moyen,  plusieurs  des  grandes  diffi- 
cultes  qui  en  ont  rendu  jusqu'ici  I'etude  si  redoutable  et  le  talent 
si  rare,  ^lais,  en  tout  cas,  j'esp^re  qu'on  ne  me  refusera  pas  le 
droit  que  chacun  s'arroge,  de  composer  I'histoire  a  sa  maniere,  et 
que,  pourvu  que  la  vraiseniblance  s'y  trouve,  les  temoignages  que 
j'ai  allegues  a  I'appui  de  mes  idees,  ne  seront  pas  un  motif  pour 
les  condamner.  Qu'on  ne  me  tienne  pas  compte  de  la  peine  que 
j'ai  prise  de  recueillir  ces  temoignages  ;  qu'on  bl^me  meme  la 
faiblesse  que  j'ai  d'y  ajouter  foi ;  j'y  consens  :  mais,  du  moins, 
qu'on  me  juge,  comme  mes  adversaires,  d'apres  mes  propres  opi- 
nions, independamment  des  preuves  etrangeres  dont  j'ai  cru  devoir 
les  appuyer. 

(On  donnera  la  suite  au  No. prochain.) 
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*ABAAE.  Pseudo-IIerodiani  Epimerismi  Mss. :  T«  s]g  on  Ky\- 
yovra  STTipprifxaTct.  8»a  rijj  «i  ti:^d6y'Y0U  ygapovTott,  olov  ^u^u),  Ttunui, 
<wJa),  arara*,  xa«  aTrXwj  ocrst  0^*]vr]Tixa,  TrKtjv  tow  a/SaAf,  uvt)  rot)  <^sv. 
Pseudo-Herod,  nostro  (cum  Hesych.  Suid.  Phavor,  Zonar, 
Etymol.  Dracone,  auctore  Regularum  de  Prosod.  ap.  Herman. 
Gr.  Gr.  p.  445.  lOQ.  et  Philem.  in  Lex.  Techno!.)  est 'J/3«Ae, 
non  "AjSuKs.  V.  7iov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  p.  26.  A.  'J/SaA?  aliquando  per  at 
scribi,  in  eodem  7iovo  Thes.  Gr.  L.  p.  2J.  B.  et  nott.  1,  2.  dlcitur. 
Hujus  scripturae  origo  e  Gramniaticorum  canone,  To.  els  «'  Kr^ytivra. 
hvipfiriiJiUTU  xcii  aTrAw;  0(Tci  QorivriTtKoi,  8i«  t^j  a»  htp^oyyw  ypu^oyjui, 
petenda  est.  Sed  a^uXs  cum  nostro  Grammatico  excipere  debue- 
rant.  *'  Vulgo  Hebrjeorum  Magistri,  quoties  vel  n»ala  impre- 
cantur,  vel  detestantur  alium,  tw  "p^n^  chabal,  utuntur  :  id  auteni 
'^^j^,  sive  Vdi  interpretatur  Elias  :  ut  cumThargumistae,  "i^^  b^H. 
vce.  mihi.  Quod  chabal  de  proditore  suo  usurpavit  Dominus,  cum 
dixit,  '  Et  filius  quidem  hominis,  prout  definitum  est,  abit,  verum- 

'  Voces  asterisco  notatse  in  II.  Stcphani  Tha^  Gr.  L.  desidcrantiir. 
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tamen  vse  homini  illi  per  quetn  proditur  :'  quod  Syrus  '*^ ,  vet,  ibi 
aliisque  locis  dixit.  Queniadmodum  turn  Gr.  Latinisque  etiam 
particulis  non  raro  utebantur  Syri.  Forte  et  vicissim  suum  a/3aAs 
ex  eo  fecerunt  Grajci.  (Nihil  enim  usitatius  quam  ut  aspiratio 
rejiciatur  :  quomodo  a  ^pn,  '/IxeX8aju.a,  nee  pauca  ejus  generis.) 
Extat  auteni  cum  alibi,  turn  in  Gr.  Epigram.  Anthol. 

de  navi  hominibus  amissis  servata.  Hesych.  inter  alia,  a)(_peiov, 
inutile  aut  infaustum,  alii  <^bii  interpretantur.  Ut  sic  mutuam 
inter  sese  linguae  navent  operam.  De  Grajca  autem  voce  niirum 
quae  linguarum  harum  imperiti."  D.  Heinsii  Exerc.  Sacr.  p. 
247. 

'ABPOBIOS.  "  H.  Steph.  laudat  Dionysium  in  Perieg.  v.  968., 
06)^  cog  d^po^iuiv  'Apa^MV  ysvog.  Gloss.  '/l/3po/3iwv'  TrXova-'tcov."  D. 
Scottus  in  App.  Ad  quas  Glossas  respexerit  Scottus,  nescio. 
In  Eustathii  enim  Comment,  non  leguntur.  Vide  nov.  Thes. 
Gr.  L.  p.  47.  A. 

*''AKAIN0N.  In  Olympiodori  loco,  ab  Jablonskio  Gloss. 
Voce,  Aeg.  (vide  nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  p.  ccxliv.  a.)  laudato,  lege, 
cum  ScHNEiDEUO  in  Indice  ad  Rei  Rust.  Scrip,  v.  Acnua :  Jto 
^r)  xai  eirivsvoYjTai  mcip  axtrolg  /xerpov,  oWs^  a.x.aivov  Ka\ov(Ti  %ot.pa,  to 
CTcpi]<rtv  Ttoisiv  Tov  (povou.     Tewaterus  edidit,  Jio  8s  x.  IwjvsvoijTai — 

TOU  (TTS^YjO-lV. 

*  'AAlSKAZfl.  Versus  ab  Jablonskio  Gloss.  Voce.  Aeg. 
(nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  p.  cxlix.)  laudatus,  legitur  in  Epigr.  aSetrTr. 
DXC.  T.  iv.  p.  241.  ubi  editur,  ut  edere  debuerat  Tewaterus: 
IIsTpccMV  T  h^uTTsq^sy  a.Xv<Ty.o(.^o'jTug  'Icrotugovg. 

*  AATX.  Clem.  Alex.  Faedag.  p.  297,  5.:  AMoog  fxh  iTrav^slroo, 
xa»  appsvctivta.,  aTrscTTo;  8e  xa»  6  octto  twv  /xupottwA/cov,  xa»  ^pv(ro^o'tw¥, 
xai  spiOTTwXlcov  uKvg,  xal  o  octto  twv  aXXwv  lpya(rT*jp/a)V,  evStx.  xa»  hai- 
pixwg  KSKo(rfJLrjf/,svui,  oocrTsp  Ittj  rsyovg  xaSe^OjU-svaJ,  dirnMspBUOVin.  Sic 
edidit  Potterus.  (Vide  nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  p.  ccclv.  b.)  Versio 
Latina :  *  Myropolarum,  aurificum,  lanificum,  ceterarumque  offi- 
cinarum  caligo.'  Sed  Schneidrrus  in  Lex.  ubi  scribitur  cum 
leni  spiritu  akvg,  rectius,  ut  puto,  intelligit  "  ox^°?>  ^^^  Menge 
PutzTverk." 

*''AA4>A  ;  vox  Aegyptiaca.  Grammaticus  S.  Germ,  in  Bekkeri 
Anecd.  Gr.  T,  i.  p.  381.  :  "^Aipa*  touto  utto  0ojv»xa)V  fioog  xe^aA^ 
exuKeiro.  Kcti  Mceua-rig  Se  6  voju,ofleT>]c  otto  'lov^aloov  Sia  to  "TroWovg 
f)^etv  oiKpohg  ev  too  <TwfA,xTi  oiJToag  ixaXiiTO.  ' AKXx  touto  Nixapx°5  0 
TOO  ' Ay^iLcuvlou  Iv  Ta5  'jisp\  'loo^ulwv  i^Xvapsl.  "JX^^a  Se  IxaXfTxo 
x«i  6  crOf  6  TrXrj^ag  tov  "A^ooviv  £xXy;5>)  8e  oiiTcog  mo  'A(r^cj0Twv  twv  sv 
4>oivixri'  xaksiTai  de  Trapa  fPolvi^iv  6  a7r>]vjjj  xa)  oiypiog,  " A\<^ci  8s  xa- 
KiiTon  xai  0  "OcTJ/Ji;  wtto  Bi^\luiv.     'AWoL  xai  to  kX»y(i<yTQV. 
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*  ^AUAOHNAIOI.  Hoc  vocabulum, quod  ignorat  ScHNEiDERi 
Lexicon,  legitur  in  J.  Poll.  iii.  .58.  27ajw.7rovy]pot  Ss,  ol  esoTrofiTrou  tow 
cnyyoct-^ictis  uvoXtTai,  xa»  a.<psTctipoi,  xoti  cnrccSrivuloi.  Vox  Trafj.TTOvrjgof 
in  H.  Steph.  Thes.  aiuuprvpaii  -dflfertur.  Sed  extat  et  in  Aristoph. 
Acharn.  854.      fZauo-cov  6  Traju-Trovrjpoc. 

'ATTArAX.  "'ATTocyoi;  [annon  arrayaj,  ut  in  Aeliani  loco  mox 
laudando.?]  AlyuTTTixg  memorat  Clem.  Alex.  Paedagog.  ii.  1.  p.  140. 
c.  inter  alias  aves.  Utrum  vero  epitheton  Alyvrrr.  additum  sit,  ut 
pateat,  id  genus  avium  non  nisi  in  Aegypto  reperiri,  atque  adeo  no- 
men  quoque  esse  Aogyptium,  an  ut  intelligatur,  Aegyptias  attagas 
prasstantiores  iis  esse,  quas  Attici  arxayaj  appellant,  non  ego  dixe- 
rim."  Stiuzius  de  Dial.  Maced.  et  Alex.  p.  88.=clxxiii.  a.  Si  vir 
doctus  Aeliani  H.  A.  xv.  27.  in  meinoriain  revocasset,  epitheton 
AlyuTTT.  melius  forte  intellexisset  :  Aoyog  tjj  Ksysi  rovg  opviQui  touj 
aTTayag  [ji,sTUKOjj.iJ$evTag  slg  Alyuitrov  sk  Av'^lxg,  xal  afs^svTug  slj 
Tag  v\a.g,  to.  fJih  Tr^wra  opruyog  fwv^v  ci(pisvui,  x.  t.  X.  Vide  nov. 
Thes.  Gr.  L.  p.  cccxxvii,  b.  Totum  hoc  caput,  notanie  Schnei- 
DERO,  eSocrate  ap.  Athen.  ix.  388.  a.  descriptum  est.  Per  epitheton 
vero  AlyuTTT.  non  intelligi  potest,  ut  censet  Sturzius,  *'  id  genus 
avium  non  nisi  in  ^^gypto  reperiri,"  quod  falsum  esset,  cura 
Aelianus  et  Socrates  Lydiae  indigenam  avem  faciant,  cum  maxime 
in  veterum  deliciis  esset  attagen  lonicus,  testibus  Horatio  Epod. 
ii.  53.  Martiale  xiii.  6l.  Plin.  x.  68.  cum,  teste  Aristoph.  in 
Acharn.  873.,  frequentes  essent  in  Bceotia  (v.  Athen.  ix.  388.  b. 
ibique  Casauboni  not.,)  cum  denique,  teste  Plinio  1.  c.  "  et  in 
Gallia^  Hispaniaque  caperentur,  et  per  Alpes  etiani.''  Quid  est 
igitur  de  hac  quastione  statuendum  ?  alteram  Sturzii  sententiam 
amplectendam  esse,  quod,  scilicet,  Aegyptius  attagen  praestantior 
iis  sit,  quos  Attici  uTTuyag  appellant  f  Imo  attagen  lonicus,,  ut 
modo  dixi,  non  Aegyptius,  in  veterum  deliciis  erat.  At  Clementi 
utpote  Alexandrine,  cui  Aegyptius  attagen  melius  lonico  sapere 
potuisset  aliquid  indulgendum  est.  Et  quid  impedit,  quo  minus 
credamus,  posteriores  gulae  deditos  Aegyptias  attagenas  omnibus 
aliis  prsstulisse  ?  Equidem  suspicor  Clementem  Aegyptiae  attagen* 
primas  dedisse  partes,  propterea  quod  in  Aegypto  frequentissiro* 
essent. 

nrrAAPOS.  J.  Poll.  iv.  82.,  NiyXugos  Vs  ixmgog  ns  avXhxog, 
A'lyuTTTios,  [jiovuvXloL  vpoa-'^opog.  Sic  edidit  1\  H.  pro  ylyyXapog,  et 
sic  legitur  in  C.  V.  teste  Kuhnio.  Jungermanni  Ms.  habet, 
NiyXapoi,  "  sed  forte  oculis  aberrabat  librarius  ad  id,  quod  mox 
segm.  83.  (Afe'X>}  Is  ayX»3ju.«Ta;v,  Kpovixctrcx.,  (Tvpiyii.a.TOi,  TepsTKTfUOi, 
TspsTl(riJ,aTcit.f  vlyXapoi.)"  jungerm.  vide  Jablonskii  Gloss,  voce. 
Aeg.  in  nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  p.  ccxiv.  a.  et  Spicileg.  Voce,  pro  Aeg. 
habit,  ibid.  p.  cccxxxviii.  b.  Sed  his  duabus  rationibus  ductus 
vuJgatam  lectioneni  ylyyKupog  textui  restituendam  esse  omnino 
ceuseo  : 
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1.  NlyXctpoq  non  est  ix.ixpog  r<j  auAiVxoj,  Alyvirrioc,  fjLOVctuXla  <^po&-' 
fopos,  teste  enitii  ipso  Polliice  in  segm.  83.  1.  c.  vlyKocgoi  sunt  modi 
tibiarum  :  Hes\cliio,  Sulfite,  et  Photio  sunt  Tspsrl(r{j.a.Tu,  xu)  wf* 
flspya  x^ovfj^ara.,  et  vlyXupog  Scholiastae  Aristoph.  Acharu.  554.  est 
TPTifj-ot.  et  /xeAof  /aoucjxov  ■Kaqxv.sKiixniyiov.  V.  loca  in  nov.  Thes. 
Or.  L.  laudata.  Hanc  expositionem  confirniant  versus  in  Aris- 
toph.  Acharn.  554.,  AvXmv,  x.sXsv<rTwv,  viyXccpcav,  o-vpiyfLarcav, 
Eupolidis  versus  apud  Photium,  Tojaura  ju,evTO«  viyKapsvoiv  xgou- 
/ttara,  et  Pherecratis  versus  ap.  Plut,  de  Musica,  p.  1142.  a.  ab 
Elmsleio  ad  Acharn.  1.  c.  sic  dispositi : 

Els  Tovg  xvxXlovg  yopohg  ya.p  eio-Jjveyxaro 

'E^aj'jU.ovjouc,  vTttpfioKctiovs  t  ocvoa-lovg, 

Ka)  viyXixpovg,  oJ(7-K?p  re  Tag  pa^avovg  oXyiv 

KciiJi.7ruiV  [^>ia[X7ncov,  lirunck  :]   j«,s  xareixsa-TCtias. 
Sed  vir   xQiTixdoTurog  nos   docere   debuerat,    quo    sensu  dixerit 
Pherecrates,    'E^upiuo-Aovg,    uTrep/SoAa/oyj,  kvoaioug,    KAI  viyXxgovg^ 
Vide  Brunckium  in  nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  1.  c.  laudatum. 

2.  Cum  viyKctqog  nusquani  alibi,  quam  in  Pollucis  loco  ex 
Hemsterhusii  emendatione,  exponalur  parva  tibia,  firmissimum 
argumenlum,  quo  yiyyXapog  probetur  esse  tibiae  genus,  tibi  prai- 
bebit  Anti-Atticista  in  Bekkeri  Anecd.  Gr.  T.  i.  p.  88.: 
*  nrrAAPIA  ol  ATAHTAI Xsyova-i  ysvog  ogyumT^.  Voce  yjyyAa- 
pm  augeri  potest  Schneideri  Lex. 

ZHTPEION.  "  Etym.  M.  p.  411,  41 .  :  EvpriTott  Si  ku)  ha.  rov 
7  <ruvs<TTa\[j,evov,  xa)  -Trapa.  ' HpodoTco'  "Ay  uxjtov  sij  to  "C^r^rpuny.  "Eam 
Ve  xoptoi[J^^ov  TO  fji-kpov.  Hoc  fragni.  ad  Herodem  pertinere  monuit 
Ruhnkenius  in  praeclara  ilia  Hist.  Crit.  Oratorum  Gr.  p.  xcix.  not. 
idemque  scribit  ^yjTgiov-xMXiuiJi^ixov.  Ex  ultima  Etymologi  obser- 
vatione  de  metro  claudicante  satis  liquet,  ZrjTgeiov  veram  lectionem 
esse.  Totani  glossam  sic  refingo :  Eugrjraj  8i  xai  Sia  tov  <  croveo-- 
TaXfLBVOV,  xa)  [Sia  Tr,c  ei  dii^Qoyyov]  -Trapa.  'Hpuilrj''  Ay  uutov  eij  to 
^rjTpsm.  "EcTTj  Ss  x^KiaiJ.^ixlv  to  ^trpov'^  Mas.  Cr.  Cant.  vj. 
p.  31 1.  In  Herodis  versu  vulgatam  lectionem  ^lijTpsjov,  ut  vir  doc- 
tus  putat,  esse  sanam,  nobis  baud  facile  persuaderi  potest.  Etymo- 
logus  enim,  modo  excmplis  forma?  ^i^rpsiov  ex  Eupolide  et  Theo- 
ponipo  citatis,  subjuiigit  :  EZgrjTai  Sj  kx)  Sia  tov  7  o-yv=(rT«A/x=vov, 
deinde,  ut  lectori  tidem  talis  fijrmai  faciat,  locum  ex  H erode 
lanibographo  affert :  "Ay  aurov  slg  to  Krtrpiov.  Recte  ergo  I^uhn- 
kenius  ?i^t/5i®v  pro  vulgato  ^i^Tpsjov  reposuit. 

*'Hn.  Frustra  Jablonskius,  qui  scripserlt 'Hw  in  nominative. 
Gloss  \  occ.  Aeg.  p.  ccxix.  a.,  castigatur  in  nota  ad  Ind.  nov. 
Thes.  Gr.  L.y  sed  proculdubio  errat,  7/a)  et  in  accusativo  scri- 
bens.  Proba  sane  est  furtna  'Hw  in  nom.,  quamvis  H.  Stcph.  et 
Schneideri  Lexica  de  ea  sileant.  In  loco  Gregorii  Cor. 
ScHAEFiiRUS  edidit :  Arfrca  At,to~jv,  Xo-tk^m  Xutt^oijv,  *//cw  'HouVf 
JiSw  /liSouv.   Sic  Ms.  Voss.   Sed  cum  in  Codd.  a.  b.  e.  et  August, 
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legalur  altera  forma  '//w,  '//oDv,  cunique  Imic  lectloni  faveat  ana- 
logia,  (scribiliir  enim  in  noniinativo  /lijrw,  Jion  Aritca  :  Sutt^co,  non 
^avipu) :  'IcUf  nou  '/co  :  'ATna-raj,  non  ^Axsttm,  Herod,  ix.  84.: 
EufOTcu,  non  Evs<rTc»  :  'H^oj,  non  'H')(^cu  :  EIkcu,  non  Elxco  :)  Gre- 
gorio  Cor.  'Hx  et  /ilSo)  pro  vulgatis  'IJcu  et  JI^o)  restitnendum  cen- 
senuis.  Teste  auteni  Koenio,  Meerm.  habet '/co 'JcOv,  quain  lec- 
tionem  probat  ipse,  quod  'louv  extat  in  Herodoio,  p.  2,  22. 
muiquam  rjovv,  sed  vel  ijw,  vel  5w,  nisi  librariorum  ea  culpa  sit ; 
quibus  debeatur  etiam  accusativus  Al^cu  p.  5,  30.  elxw  p.  541,  80. 
Utrum  tamen  in  Gregorio  Cor.  banc  vel  illam  lectionem  sequaris, 
modo  nominativum  per  'Icu  vel  'Hcu,  (non  per  'Im,  vel  'Hao,  quie 
est  accusativi  forma,)  scribendum  teneanius,  nihil  onuiino  interest. 
"ISIX.  De  voce  *"7<r<f,  pro  ernplastri  genere,  silent  Lexica 
II.  Stephani  et  Schneideri.  Sed  vide  Amaltheum  Castello- 
Brunonianum  s.  Lex.  Med.  Patavii  1746.  p.  46 1.  ubi  laudator 
Galeni  locus.  Oribasius  de  Fract.  ex  Galeno  xxi.  in  Cocchii 
Chirurg.  Vet.  p.  113.:  'OX/yoj  81  Tivzg  x^  IvavriwraTTj,  hu  twv  1<t^^j- 

MTPAnniJIA  Ta,  V.  nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  p.  tccivii.  a.  vera  lectio 
in  Geoponicis  est  ju.upa7r/8»a,  (sic  *  aypioaTr/ojov  ap.  Sotion.  ill 
Geopon.  viii.  37.  3.,  'A^sphv,  rQvrs(mv  ayptoaTrillou,  v.  BllCK- 
MANN.  ad  Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult.  p.  322.  item  Fr.  Passou.  turn 
in  Beckii  Actis  Seminar.  Reg.  et  Societ.  Philol.  Lips.  V.  i. 
p.  94.  tuni  in  Libro,  cui  titulus — Uber  Zweck,  Anlage  und  ErgUn- 
zung  Griechischer  Worterbucher,  Berlin,  1812.  8.  p.  75.  qui  iu 
utroque  loco  aypjoa7r«S«ov  pro  ocygioaTzi^iov  habet,)  in  Plinio,  Colu- 
mella, et  Celso  *  myrapia.  Schneidehus  ad  Coliini.  T.  iv. 
p.  6l8.  : — "  Myrapia  ab  odore  dici  monet  Plin.  xv.  l6.,  igitur 
myrapia  scripsi,  cum  vulgo  myrappia  legeretur ;  est  enim  myra- 
pion  a  ^vqov,  [imo  jttupov,  v.  not.  in  Ind.  nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  et  nos 
infra,]  luigueiiliim,  et  uttiov,  piritm." 

MTPINHX.  Chionis  ]:pist.  vi.  p.  171.:  'Exo[jLKTe  !J.oi  <PcildiiJio; 
Taql-^w  *  'Fohoiv  '  xa»  y,iXiTOi  a(ji,popecis  ttIvte,  xa.)  TOti  *  MspcriTOtJ 
oivou  x:pafx,<«  s'Uoc-i.  "  Miror  neminem  ceterorum  annotasse  hoc 
vini  genus  aut  loci  nomen,  unde  ductum  sit  Mspo-iTrjj.  Si  hoc 
silentium  eo  pertinet,  ut  ne  extiterit  quidem  locus,  baud  dubie 
legendum  est  Mvplrov,  cum  quia  vinum  hoc  tale  erat,  ut  nostrum 
opulenti*  suae,  ut  ait,  adnionere  posset,  turn  dulce,  quod  habet 
xiii,  epistola  Plalonis,  quae  huic  et  x.  nostri  Epistolas  in  reliquis 
etiam  valde  assentit.    Ceteruni  de   hoc  vini  genere  conferri  potest 

'  "  'Poii'aiv  (pireXwv  nieiiiiiiit  Pollux  vi.  96.  et  Hcsvfli.  ;  'Poiia;-  TOTtifi'ov  tT^of. 
Cf.  Lennep.  ad  Phalai.  Ep.  p.  305.— Video  jam  in  defendenda  lectione  vulgata 
cxplicandaque  loci  sententia  nieciim  oonsentire  Jo.  Meuisiiim  iu  Rhodo  ii.  ii. 
p.  81."     Orellius.     Vide  Athen.  xi,  p.  496.  Pj  f.  500.  b.  502.  e. 
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Salmasius  Exerc.  PUn.  p.  500.  f."  Cober.  "  Mepcr'iTou  habet 
quoque  Cod.  Aug.  sed  praeplacet  Coberi  conjectura."  Hoffm. 
Vide  nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  p.  ccclvii.  et  not.  1.  item  not.  in  Ind. 
ad  V.  Muplvr,g. 

MTPON.  In  Pseudo-Herod.  Epimer.  Mss.  scribitur  Mii^ov. 
V.  nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  not.  in  Ind.  ad  v.  Mupov.  Ps.-Herod.  Epimer. 
Mss.  :   *  Mugiav,  x6piov,  xXlvercti  Mupoovog. 

NEIAOS.  "  NeiXo;  dictus  primuni  Herculus,  ' HpiXKKr,g  dictus, 
post  liberatam  Junonem  a  Peripnoo  et  Anonymo  Gigantibus. 
Vid.  Ptol.  Heph.  L.  ii.  Narr.  Hist,  apud  Photium  Cod.  lyO. 
p.  473."  Locus  est  hie  : — ""Otj  NsiXo;  o  'HpaxXijf  cnto  ysvsasMg  <pct- 
<r»v  skuXsIto'  Ivb)  i'"Hpa.v  eVcocrev,  S7r£g^of/,ivov  aurjj  acvsKoov  tov  'Avoovv- 
[j,ov  y.(x\  nvpiTTvoov  ylyavTUy  IxjISsv  Sja  to  ccTraXockKslv  t^j  " Hpc-g  tov 
t6X6ix,ov,  |xst£/3«Xs  Trjv  xXijo-jv."  Godofr.  Olearii  Notze  ad  Suidam  p. 
273.  Lips.  179o.8  *  NeiXoc,  chirurgi  nonien  apud  Theophanem 
Nonnum  c  46.  "  De  Nilo  eleganter  egit  J.  PL  Juglerus  Biblio- 
thecae  Ophthalmica?  Spec,  prim,  p.  40. :  ejus  meminit  quoque 
Caelius  Aurel.  Morb.  Acut.  ii.  29."  J.  St.  Bernard.  Ps.-Herod. 
Epim.  Mss.  :—  NsiXo;  7rOT«jaoj,  *  NslXsiOv  (sic)  pvJiua,  xa»  iVjjXcoov. 
Lege  vel  Nsihsiov,  vei  potius  *  Nelkiov.  In  iisdem  enim  Epime- 
rismis  iegi  possinit  liaec  : — To.  ds  ano  Trora/x-wv  XrjyovTot  e'ig  og  §»a  tow 
IwTa  ypx(povTai,  ohv  NsiXog,  NelXiog  poix;.  Hoc  adjectivo  augeri 
possunt  H.  Steph.  et  Schneid.  Lexx.  V.  nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L. 
p.  cccxvii.  a.  Eorma  NsiXmg,  de  qua  vide  nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L. 
p.  cccxvii.  b.,  legitur  in  .^liani  H.  A.  xi.  10.  NsiXoorig  extat 
in  Inscr.  apud  Gori  T.  i.  373.  Murator.  p.  clxxviii.  3.  Jacobs. 
Anthol.  T.  xiii.  p.  809-,  Tf,^B  'Akn^uv^psta  nopri  TcgoTToXos  Aiov6(nv, 
Ki<rToipopog  Ts  flsaj  iVsiXcoTiSoj  ''l<ndog  ayvrj?. 

*''0]i;iPIAKOi:, )  'Oa-lpsiog  legitur  in  Zonarae  Lex.  Vide  nov.Thes. 

*'OSIPEIOS.  )  G/.L. p. ccxlviii.  b.  Utrumque  vocabulum,qua 
carent  Lexica,  n  peritur  in  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  4l6.  'V^  vii.  ed. 
Reisk.,  A'i  t;  twv  vaaov  SjaSscreij,  ttJ)  jxh  ocvsifxevctiv  sjj  TTTepu  xo)  8po- 
/xooj  UTrat^ploug  xu.\  xaSapouj,  Try)  8s  xpoTTTa  xa»  anoTta  kcktix  y»jj  e%ov- 
Tcuv  *  (rTO?u(rTr]pix  Ori^aloig  (£^>]|3£iojj  Reisk.  legit,)  solkoto.  x.a\ 
<r>jxo»j"  oyp^  rJKKTTa  Ss  rj  twv  'Oaips'iMv  ^o^si,  TroAXap^ov  xsTcrQai  Asyojxfvou 
Tou  0"a)ju,aT0j :  p.  439.,  To~ig  Si  'OcripiuKOig  KctQM(Tnu[j.Bvriv  lepoTj  ocTta 
TTiXTpo;  KCii  fj^firpo^. 

nETAAEION.  Vox  ha;c,  quae  in  novo  Thes.  Gr.  L.  p.  ccclx. 
b. — Ixiv.  not.  .5.  Hesycliio  restituitur,  extat  in  Etym.  M.  p.  313, 
33.  e  pneta  iucerto  :  ' Ay)(^0'j(j-Yj  7rpo(7so»x£v  axavfl^sv  7reT«Ae»ov.  Voce 
*  w£TaAa)(j-J5  carent  Lexica.  Etyni.  M.  p.  G9,  41.:  'AXoijxo;'  rug 
^plaeig  xou  Tug  *  £7raA:j^|/£jj  aAoifx-ouj  sXeyov.  So(PoxXrjg-  Mtxptivg 
ixXoi[x.o;  *)  S7ra.VM  TJjc  tov  ^tx.Xujxou  yuvaxreaig  ivifiacn.  l7raA:(\|/ij,  xaflaTTS- 
pxvs\  TTSTtkXwdig  oOo"a  Iv  «ura>.  "  Maptibg  dictus  ab  urbe  Cypri 
Mario,  quit  postniodo  appellata  fuit  Arsinoe^"  Brunck.  in  Lex. 
Soph.  V.  'AXoi[jt,og. 
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nP04>HTAI.  Theophanes  Nonnus  c.  Ixvi,,  rp«<f>rjvai  8f  xp^ 
Koti  TO  ToD  'TrpoipfjTov  *  uypoxoKkovpiov.  "  Piocul  dubio  ex  iEgypto 
in  Gracciani  migravit  hzec  compositio ;  nam  sacerdotes  apud 
jfEgyptios  propheta?  dicebantur,  v.  Apuleii  Metam.  ii.  p.  47.  et 
medicinae  periti  erant.  Heliodorus  L.  iii.  p.  156.  in  priniis  Anlinoi, 
ut  docuit  Casaub.  ad  Spaitianum  p.  137.unde  collyrii  hiijus  usum 
invaluisse  suspicor  tempore  Hadriani,  quern  medicinae  studiosum 
fuisse  testalur  Caryophilus  de  Usii  et  Prajstanlia  Thermarum, 
p.  35.  Parabatur  auteni,  ut  hariolor,  in  fano  Isidis,  unde  aegri  illud 
petebant,  ac  in  quo  habitabant  propheta?  et  aliquando  etiani  pere- 
grinaiites.  Colligo  hoc  ex  historia  quam  de  Acheemene  refert 
Heliodorus,  vii.  p.  328.  qui  Isidis  templum  introibat  IvaAsivI/ojxsvoj 
TM  o<pflaXju,cu,  addit  scriptor  eroticus,  OJaSot.  yug  cui  fspn  t»  ju-ixpov 
en  xixx(/j(Tecog,  et  p.  333.  Achajmenes  de  se,  'A>>.Xa.  pSov  zyoi  jaev  xa» 
dia^Xenao  '  crp^gSov  toi  Xomov  (Tvvr,Swi.  Cf.  J.  Langius  Epist.  Medic, 
i.  Ep.  33.  p.  135."  J.  St.  Bernard.  H^ec  verba  scrupulum  mihi 
injecerunt  et  quandam  dubitationem,  utrum  per  prophetas,  quorum 
oientio  frequens  est  in  Append,  ad  Dioscoridem,  Jablonskius  in 
Pantheo  lE^.  et  Gloss,  voce.  iEg.  recte  intellexerit  ^gyptiorum 
Sacerdotes,  an  potius  amplectenda  sit  sententia  vel  Du-Cangii, 
qui  Chymistas,  vel  Humelbergii,  qui  Medicas  Artis  professores 
intelligendos  censet.  V.  nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  p.  ccclxxiii.  b.  et  not. 
13.  item  p.  ccclxxiv.  a.  et  not.  1.  item  not.  in  Ind,  ad  v.  npo<prjTYjg. 

*  XATAAAI.  Vide  Sturzium  de  Dial.  Maced.  et  Alex.  p.  4G 
=:clxiv.  b.  qui  in  textu  edidit  Savcldai,  (et  sic  legitur  in  Albertina 
Hesychii  Ed.)  at  in  Jnd.  suo  idem  vir  d.  recte  reposuit  Xctuulai, 
ut  Ae\)a.Zon. 

SAFl^EIPOS,  ^,  Lexica  exhibent,  (v.  nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  p. 
cccxxxiv.  b.),  at  ap.  Mich.  Psellum  in  Canticum  Canticorum,  (v. 
Meursii  Opp.  T.  viii.  p.  320.,)  legitur  6  aa'Trpipog  : 

'0  \i5og  yaq  6  (nxTT^sipog  tovto  0"r3ju.a('v£»v  QsKsr 
"EcTTi  yoig  oiigavosi^g  ouTog  6  hl&og  piovog. 

Sic  0,  et  y)  (rpi^agccyhg  :  v.  nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  p.  cclxxix.  b. — 
Ixxx.  a.  Lucianus  De  Domo  T.  iii.  p.  198.  :  'O  8s  tuut  ap)g,  Ig 
TYi-j  Soig'^m,  rj  TOV  (Tfj^agoLylov,  y]  tov  op[iov,  rj  to  \|/£XAiov  a7ro/3AeVei. 
"  Tov  a-pi..  P.  H.  et  J.  plene  :  t"  alias  per  compendium,  quod 
facile  permutatur  cum  t^v.  Sed  tyjV  plenissime  El.  sine  compen- 
dio.  At  genus  nondum  muto,  quia  et  Latinis  saepe  mascul.  est. 
Vid.  Burni.  ad  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  24."     J.  E.  Reitzius. 


'  "  ajcs/Ske'ttw,  Perspicio,  vel  Dispicio,  Visu  penetro,"  H.St, Thes.  Ind.  Exena- 
plum  verbi  hiijusce  in  Thes.  desideratum  praebet  Hcliodori  loo.  in  textu  landatus. 
Vide  ScHNEio.  Lex.,  ubi  Plato  et  Plutarchus  citantur. 
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*  SEepniTIlS.  Schol.  Platon.  p.  202.,'  'Evtm  ^efl^oJiVr]  vojtity. 
V.  not.  in.  Ind.   p.  v.  ad  nov.  T/ies.  Gr.  L.  Strabo  wii.  p.  1140. 

ed.  Falconerii:  "Ean  hs  Jtca  voiJ.oc  SsSpehrig  -rrapci  tyjv  Xli^vtjV' 
Lege  S=^fuohy\c.  Teste  enini  Falcon  erio  ipso,  "  Sciipti  ^b- 
Qpa^iTYjc,  Marg.  Cas.  sic  Par.  i.  5.  Med.  S.  4.  Bre.  Esc.  ^tosc." 
PtoIen)3eo  iv.  5.  X=.SgMhov  voi/,ou  metropolis  est  Heraclea  minor. 
"Stephaiiiis  Ethnicogjaplms  etJosephus  urbeni  Sethron  memorant; 
Stnibo,  Pliiiius,  Ptolenuens,  nomum  Sethroiten  ;  Ptolema^us  vero 
Heracleopolim  minorem  vult  fiiisse  metropolin  Sethroitici  nomi." 
J.  \\.  Foi stems  ap.  Faixonerium  ad  Strab.  p.  1318.  b.  Sed 
quid  est  nonieu  iirbis,  ciijus  gentile  sit  ^S'eSpw/xJjf  ?  Certe  a  Si^pov 
Ibnnari  nun  potest  Sc^puiiTT,;,  quod  gentile  a  Ss^pwov  potius  for- 
niandum  est.  At  vox  SsSpmv  est  nihili,  quippe  quod  nullibi 
exstct.  An  legendum  ^Ss^ponrjs  ;  Equidtm  sic  legenduni  censeo. 
At  ^isQgoi'TYiC  a  ^s&gov  descendere  non  potest.  In  ^s'Sgov  igitur 
corruptela  latet,  sed  ulcus  a  niagno  Salmasio  persanatum  est. 
Steph.  liyz.  :  Ss&pov'  tto'Aij  AlyvTirw,  o  TroAirrjf,  X?9po*Tr]c,  wj  'A^<rs- 
vo'hr]:,  'AXe^avfjpog  Tplrco  Alyu^TuxxoiV.  *'  Lege  Xs^poT],"  inquit  Sal- 
masius,  "  et  ita  legenduni  ;  gentile  enim  ^isSgohrig  a  2!s(}g6r},  nt 
*  'Ap7zT,oiTYig  ab  'Apa-ivoYj  :  alioqui  a  Si^pov  venit  ^iflpiTyjc."  Sal- 
inasii  correctioneni  non  iniprobat  L.  Holstenius. 

SHSAMION.     Ps.-Herod.  Epimer.  j\lss. :    .^jjo-ajajov,  to  rpwyo- 


'    Schol.  Platon.  p.  186.  :^'0   Xwto;    Jf'vJpov   t'o-TiV   h  Ai^i/n   xara   M/jU^iv  ^uo/xfVO?, 

TO  01  ^vKov  fxiXay.  Vhn  i'  avTni  TiXciw,  Jiaipo^o.;  tyjiiTa  to]';  xa^Toi'f.  'O  is  KrefTo;  d'cTrep 
y.iaixo;  'niTiaivirat,  li'iTTrEf  [oi]  /SoTf  •jtj,  fj.irajia.'kT^ujy  tciq  y^pct;.  <i<vircii  11  v.ara.  [jtaSaTsp] 
Tct  [/.vfTa  'Ttafa'K'Kn'Ka  ttvxvo;  £V  toi;  /SXao-ToiV.  'EaSjojutvov  [lo-SiOjasvo;]  Je  Iv  TOi'f  AuiTOipti- 
yai;  ■nn'i.ovjj.vioi;  yX-jJtJf  iVri,  xai  jjiuf,  xal  atrivrif,  xml  Tti  irpo;  raf  xoiXi'af  ayaQog,  rXnut 
i'  0  ai'Jajjvoj.  noioC<ri  is  xai  oTvov  1^  aiiroZ.  To  Si'v^poy  is  xca  t,o\v^  -acu  TroXuxapTrov,  JWt 
TTfipa  Tr,v  *  AwTOfjayiov  vJiffOV,  anyja-jiTM  [aTr/^oi/rrav]  Tti;  X"-?'*^ >  tdele  puilCtum]  f^ixcov  [,] 
(uViiSTu;;.  Locus  hic  6  Tlieopluasti  H.  P.  iv.  4.  sunitus  est.  Verba  vero  in 
iitroqiie  scriptore  pessinie  cornipla  sunt,  sed  nuituam  sibi  faceni  acceiidunt. 
In  D.  Heinsii  et  Boda-i  editionibiis  sic  legnntur  : — "E<7ti  ^t  toD  XwtoC,  to  ^xh  t^m 

yv.nr  fj/xsysSff,  r>ixov  reTr;o;,  J]  jj.r/.fov  "XreTTOV,  ^uXXoV  if,  IvTOjUn;  'x'"'  "''"'  tt^'v*";.  to  f-tfv 
^•j'hov,  fxi'^av  y'lyn  is  auToD  itXjku,  iia(|)op«;  tyjiyra  Toi'i  Kccfnotg'  o  it  xcspTrof  riXi'no;  xuKiUOf, 
W£7r«i'v£Tnii  Sj,  cl'c-TJp  01  jiotivii;,  [j.srapaJ'.'Kujv  lag  y^foia;,  <l>UJTaj  if  HreSreTTtg  Ta  fx'j^Tir. 
•Kftfa'KKnKn,  ■ttlixvo;  tTi'i  TuJv  ^Xamm'  l<j9i6jji.£yo;  !il  ly  Tol'f  Att)T04)rev<"i  5triXoV|aiVoi;,  yXyxu?, 
r,ii/;,  xrei  aaivrig,  y.al  eVi  Trpo;  tw  •/.li'kiecy  ayaOh  [ciy!t9o;Y  n^tuiv  i;  [o]  re7:6f>iV0j'  e'c-tj  yap 
xal  toioCtov  ye'vof.  Uoiovc-i  ii  Mu  oTvov  e'^  atJToy.  IIoXu  Je  to  i/vipov  xai  TraXvxBpwov. — ^EcrTt 
fj-h  oZt  T?7  Vi^.o-^u  Trif  AwTOpayict;  *repiii  ■Aci'kovix'uv,  TioXii;'  rei^Trj  if  d7:6xfJT«i  xcil  a7rE5(_f»  [Tr)f 
Xttp'-'f]  /^•"'poV  o5  |W,tv  hTavQa  ^jtovcv,  aXXa  voKhiZ  TtXcuoy  ly  rv  nniifu),  nXEro-TOV  yrsp  oXwf 
iv  TH  Aj/S-jij    xafiaTTEp   iifnrat,  tovto,   xal  o  TraXioi/goc   iV^riv.      StACKHOUSIUS,  vir    doCt. 

niiluque  aniic.  male  omisit  to  ante  liiov.  Idem  ml  posuit  ante  to  ij.ly  |uXov,  et  pro 
■fft/xyof  male  edidit  jilxvwj.  .Sed  recte  reposuit  £(j0io,aEvo;  ct  «y«9o>;  pro  viilgatis 
ItrSio-xEvov  et  aya9iy :  item  0  ante  a7i-jp>ivo(.  Idem  pro  l^a-jiav  male  dedit  l^  ainwi : 
item  i'v  ante  t^  vi'ct;"  inseniit,  nt  legitiir  in  Aid.  et  Basil.  Edd.  Item  xal  aTrs'x"' 
ante  (xix^h  omisit,  post  |uixpov  intelligendum  censens  «7ro  yn;.  Item  pro  toSto  xai 
legit  TiMaioy  rovTov  xai.  StepliauHS  insulam  AiuToipo^ov  voeari  tradit ;  Strabo  Awto. 
^i/iViv.  BodiEus  p.  326.  a.  e  Strabone  legenduni  conjieit  ry  yna-M  7n  AiuToipay»Tii«.» 
sud  nihil  umtandum ;  Scholiastcs  cnini  Platonis  Uabet,  naf«  tjiv  Ai«To|)«yj'av  viio-oy. 
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ftsvov.    Iteruni :    Sria-aiJi.ovvTB5,  to.  y\\}-x.(i(T^a.Ta.     V.  nov.  TAes.  G/'. 
L.  p.  cccxliii.  a,  b, 

*  SINJONIX.  Jablonskio  in  Gloss.  Voce.  ^g.  est  nomenviii 
proprium.  V.  nov.  T/ies.  Gr.  L.  p.  cclxxiv.  b.  Sed  pro  ^jvSovij 
vel  Jablonskius,  vel  Tewateriis,  v.  d..  Gloss,  islius  editor,  *  i*»v- 
lovioc  scribere  debuerat,  vit  legitur  in  ASleursii  Opp.  T.  viii.  p.  54'2.. 

*  SKEniNOl'.  De  pisce  a-jcsnivog  dicto  v.  nov.  Tftes.  Gr.  L. 
p.  cccxxx.  a.  At  in  Oribasio  de  I'ract.  ex  Archigeiie  xxv.  in 
Cocchii  Ciiirurg.  Vet.  p.  118.  ponilur  pro  adjectivo  i)pucus  signi- 
ficante  :   KaTan^icrig  8=  xa)  dspoc-nstu  Iv  trx^Trivw  to'ttw,  ukocttvu},  avQuixca. 

*  SKTTIS  pro  pellicula,  cui  aniuletnm  illigatiim  stidti  homines 
appenduiit,  vel  potius  pro  aniuleto  ipso,  ponitur  apud  Tatianum 
in  nov.  T/ies.  Gr.  L.  p.  ccclxv.  not.,  nee  erat  causa,  cur  vox  hoc 
sensu  sunita  corruptelte  suspicionem  faceret.  Tlieophanes  Non- 
nus  c.  36.,  To  xipfov  8s  Xa/3a;v  'TTzpixTTTS  Upi^o-Ti.  *'  lnter[)res,  Gidn- 
terium  secutus,  pro  aite  accepit,  sed  leg.  Iv  Zi^iJ.a.ri,  in  sacculo 
scorteo,  vel  in  cingulo  scorteo.  J.  Chr^'sostomus  in  Epist.  1. 
Pauii  ad  Thess.  Serni.  vi.  p.  194.,  Ou  J'wvrjv  hpiJ^arlvYiV  Trip)  ri^v 
o(r<fuv  ep^oucri.  iEscliincs  Dial.  ii.  p.  78.,  'Ev  Ispfj^aTiM  <T[xixp!iJ  utto- 
SsSeraj,  et  p.  80.'  Tatianus  Or.  ad  Gra^cos,  p.  (jj.,  OuSi  o  ^i,?iir^vSJs 
c-xvtHcuv  s^otpTrj[ji.ix(ri  ^s^a-Kzusrai,  ubi  Conr.  Gcsnerus :  '  ^x'jtIIu^ 
interpretor  pelliculas  ;  his  enim  aut  iintcis  amuleta  quaidam  illigata 
stulti  homines  appendunt.'  Pellc  cervina  ad  id  utebantur.  ]Mos- 
chio  de  Morb.  iVluiier.  c.  1(3 1.,  "Eu-^aKs  slg  Ikpi^a.  Ixiiov,  >:jc» 
e7n'8r;croy  tov  ^payjuvoi.  avxr^c,.  Pellem  auserinam  laudat  Eros  sive 
Trotula  de  Passion.  Mulier.  c.  ii.  p.  244.  Oribasius  de  Eract. 
i.  p.  78.,  IlgouTre^aX'Aov  ru>  T:TpcjO{ji.eVM  xujKm  ^eprxa,  x.  r.  A.  ubi  recto 
Cocchius  verlit  corium.  Theophr.  H.  P.  iii.  10.  p.  l.jS.  de  piiiu, 
Koc)  KiioTspov  TOV  <^Koiov  xu)  slg  ra  Up[/,UTa.  ^pYjcrii/.ov.  Plura  vido 
apud  Th.  Reinesium  Ep.  45.  ad  Gasp.  Hoffmannuni  p.  381." 
.1.  St.  Bernard.  Photiiis,  p.  QQG.  :   UiW  to  uxpov  vj  to  aTroA^yov  Tot> 

^JTciuVOJ,  b    »;jU-:Tj  MdV  \iyGjJ,zV'    "TTpOTSpOV  yO-O  VTrlg  TOV  [Ji-Yj  TpiB3(Tl)cii  ^ep[J.ix. 

Tipo^^Twv  ^'  Ti-poa-sppuTTTOv.     V.  H.  Stcph.  Thes.  Ind.  v.  (ioXKa;. 

*  liTIBO^.  Chiysostonnis  in  Catena  Ghislerii  in  .lereni.  iv. 
30.  :  To  Ss,  ' Eav  pcpicj]?  (TTi(i;i,TO  fifAav  Xayg»,  u>  l-nky^pcavwuv  Tohg  6(p~- 
^xKu.ovg  sImSujiv  «»  yvvulxsc.  Vox  (ttZ/Soc  pro  crT//3>),  quai  nusqiiam 
alibi  legitur,  in  nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  p.  cccl.  a.  snspecia  est,  jure 
optimo.  JNam,  ut  fi//3s»  in  Exodi  c.  ii.  6.  Vat.  (v.  nov.  IVies.  Gr.  L. 
p.  cccli.  a.)  legitur  pro  9i'/3*;,  quid  mirum  (ttj/Ssj  scriptum  esse  pro 
o-Tj'/Sr) .?  Alexandrinos  enim  EI  pro  //  scripsisse,  docuit  Sturzius 
de  Ling.  Maced.  et  Alex.  p.  l]9  =  clxxix.  De  voce  a-Tiixp^i  vide 
Coray  ad   Heliodor.  p.  3o5.   Genitivus  iV/jaftecoj  legitur  in  Theo- 


'  Etircgie  fallitur  doct.  Rernardns.  jf;schines  enim  in  nfroquc  loco  loquitur 
non  de  vcste  coriacca,  sed  de  Caithaginiensium  pecunincoriacea.  V.  Fiscueu. 
not. 
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phaneNonnoc.53.  XTi'j«,j«.«<r/x.a,  quod  in  nov. T/ies.Gr.L.  p.cccxlix.b. 
ex  uno  Hesychio  laudatur,  extat  in  Crilonis  Cusineticis  ap.  Fabric. 
Biblioth.  Gr.  T.  xii.  p,  (90.  ed.  pr  Medniis  ille  fnimi  libri 
argunienta  httc  inter  alia  sibi  suniseuit,  /7paa)7rou  *  T«Tavcu/x«T«, 
7rpo(rw7rou  sTtl^pKTTa  *  Xa,a7r^uvTixa,'  Trpoa-wnov  Kotru'JiXonTy.uTCi  \af/.- 
irpvvTiKot.,  o^guav  STtly^pKTra.,  otppxiMv  iJi.eXoia-ixa.TOi,  6<pSoiKij.a3v  l-ni^qiO-TU, 
(rTii/,fj.icr[/.aTa,  lyyjpiTrci.?-  Verb.  *  ^ti/S/^w  =:  (de  quo  v.  nov.  Thes. 
Gr.  L.  p  ic.  slix.  b.)  legitur  in  Ei.stb  H.  I*.,  v.  18.  p.  151, 
ed.  1695.  A  :  Upo^rjTYjgy  sIttI  ju.o»,  jSaTTTsrai ;  "!: pofrirr\c  CTi/S/^sTa*  ; 
7rpo(p^TYjg  *  (piKoxoarjxsi ;  \  erb  *  Ka9u7rocrT«/3»'?«;  Nicolao  Damasceno 
p.  20.  ed.  Orelin  restitu;t  Vales.  :  'O  *  x«rj£ug»)p,;voj  re  xol)  xaSuTrso-- 

THBENNA.  Ps.-Herod.'  Epnner.  Mss.:  T»i/3svva  to /SacrjAjxov 
l[j.ocTiov.  Tt^^svoc,  apud  Salnias.  ad  '^rertull.  de  Pailio  p.  122.  in  nov. 
Thes.  Gr.  L.  p.  39  not.  2.  laudatum,  typograpbi  esse  error 
videtur.  Quod  ad  Pollucis  locum  ibidem  citatum  attinet,  sani- 
tati  suai  optime  reslituit  Adr.  Heringa  Obss.  p.29. : — "J.  Poll, 
vii.  61.,  Trjv  di  ovo/xa^O|xsvr)v  T>j|3evvov,  xu)  xXeo^lvixov,  Iv  "Apya  ^opelv 
<^oicrr  Tr]/3svvj5a  S'  uutyjv  xuKuv  k^ioxxriv.  Pessime  haec  corrupta 
sunt,sed  facem  acceiidit  lucidissimam  Ms  Falckenburgii,  pra?ferens  : 
Tr/fiswov  Tag  [xh  Trsp)  ^rjoov  xot)  xXsojSiv  slxovocg  h^Apysi  i^opuv  (^a<n. 
Unde  sic  rescnbendus  est  lotus  locus  :  Tr^v  Is  6^/0[/.u(oixB>riv  Trjjisvvov 
Toig  [xlv  TMV  TTsq)  BItmvol  xoLi  KKso^iv  slxovag  h  " Aqysi  i^ogsTv  <^a<n, 
Tcbennuni  vero  dictam  Bitonis  et  Cleobis  imagines  Argis  gestare 
ferunt.  Nota  est  Cleobis  et  Bitonis  historia,  et  sagaciter  Junger- 
mannus  Cleobis  hie  nieutionem  Heri  coiijecit.  Vide  ejus  notas. 
Argis  vero  liiisse  horum  fratruni  imagines,  testatur  Pausan.  ii.  20.  : 
n\Yj<rlov  8s  eicjv  l7rsigyao"ju,evo»  Ai'flcu  KXiojStg  xct)  BItoov,  ccvtoI  ts  sXovTeg 
TYjV  u[xa^ocv,  xal  en'  auTJj  ccyovTsg  tyjv  jtAVjTspa  eg  to  'Hpaiov.  Has 
itaque  imagines  Tebenno  vestitas  tuisse,  hinc  discere  licet." 

<PAKIOAION.  H.  Steph.  v.  '//jajTu/Sjov  (v.  nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L. 
p.  ccxix.  a.)  e  Scliol.  Aristopli.  Pint.  729-  afFert  fuxiwKiov,  tan- 
quam  sic  ibi  legatur.  Sed  forte  calami  errore  (fuxiwXiov  pro 
^axJo'Xiov  scripsit ;  in  Hemsterhusii  enim  editione  est  <f«x<o'Aiov. 

Thetfordixc,  Mali  xviii.  A.  D.  1817. 


'  *  AaixfiPvcfAo,  extat  in  Etym.  M,  p.  232.  40. :  rx«iyoi/f  ra  ^.afj.it^xxr^ata  iwi 
'KCfm.tipa'kaiu.v,  oFov  aa-Ttfa;. 

^  Lexicograplionim  in  gratiam  vocabiila  duo  in  Critonis  Fragmentis  obvia,  qui- 
biis  carent  H.  St.  '1  hes.  Gr,  L.,  et  Schneideri  Lex.  notabo.  p.  690.,  'Ernxfo^Tf* 
Tfio;  rag  Tujv  ^aa-ya.'Kui-i  *  crvni^ixc-ii;  :  p.  691.,  Hfo;  (VTtfuiv  *  xaToXi'a-&>i<rir. 
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CODICIS  HARLEIANI  6674. 
CUM  ODYSSEA  EDITIONIS  ERNESTINE  176O. 


-{Continued  from  No,  XXX.  p.  295.) 


253.  ufi^ivoXivui  (sic  text.)  dft- 
^kvoXivii  marg. 

255.  Wia-TTtvn  text.     In  marg. 

yp.  iTTia-iriviv. 

256.  «V  Yji  text.  oTs  t'  7ji 
marg. 

258.    oil  yctfi  T   ita>. 

269.  «  «'. 
■    270.  vulgatam  habet  MS.  sine 
uUa  varietate. 

278.  supra  »i  in  Kov^m  scriptum 
Yi  et  idem  super  «<  in  (pUoi<ri.  De- 
inde  super  'egy«  scriptum  yg.   Sagtf. 

281.  TTflsgs/AxsTo  ex  emend.  Diph- 
thongum  habet  unum  scholion, 
simplicem  vocalem  alterum. 

282.  f*ivciveti^ 

293.  KXie-Uy  yg.  xXn7(rtv.  Dein- 
de  Ivyyuf^Trroti,  sed  A  supra  y,  et 
otf  mutatum  in  rj?.  In  marg. 
ei/y»«7rT>!f. 

295.  «gtt£vev  primo  scriptum, 
sed  y  mox  additum,  quod  omittit 
scholiastes. 

302.  et^cc  sine  x^\ 

307.    £T/  §£    y§.  Tri^l^L 

320.  lvsv<5T£  m.  pr.  sed  u  pro  « ex 
recens.  Infra  325.  u  scriptum 
est  super  «.  Sed  t  utrobique 
omittitur, 

323.  i^i. 

329.  Su^Txxioi  text.     In    marg. 

iuprxXiog  7roAAo7c-<y  :   a^tToiJyT**    Tg£»5 

330.  »iu  et  ty  super  e<. 

333.  «AAoj  omittit. 

334.  XfJ6(»T««   5««     TotJ    <p     X£K«ip»5  : 

338.  «Jt<?  et  «<  supra  t<s. 


34'3.  e<Wt)x£<v   text.      In   marg. 
yg.  £<Vt«'>c£«  et  supras(  r.  la-THKiv. 
344.  y£»o<vTo  ex  emend. 

349.    yEAwv    S     ae^as    Totn*    mv|j. 
yg.    ys?i»»  o'  irct^ot(rif  iriv^i¥, 
351.    KiMvii  yg.  iviiiys/. 

356.  EfleAdij  text,  et  schol. 

357.  Ss  Te«  et  'U  super  e<. 

359.  lytfa*  et  J'  supra  x'. 

360.  t'i'fixTct  §'  et    a  manu  pr. 

weo"/»  0  . 

370.   yg.  ua-TTi^. 

373.  /3«/os  a  m.   pr.  ;»iJg«5  ex 
emend. 

385.  o-Ts/vajTe,  sed  interpr.  (rrsva 

y'ivoiiTo.      Deinde  ^«'  W  jt«£y«go*o  fict- 

vo'j: 

389.  d«g9-«A£»?  et  w?  super  05. 

391.  fAiTocftmtx,  sed  A  supra  y. 

401.  ■Trdta-di  fciTiSnt-iv.      ivTt  rev  if 

402.  Trra^uv. 

408.    UTTOTi. 

410.  d<*^!r(«A£««  et  *s  super  e?. 
413.  5>)  T«<  et  y?  super  «i. 

419.    ftetveg  ol  hi  uiycc^oia-iv  iKfiXct', 

425.  vulgatam  servat. 
427.  /Siy^'. 

OATSS.    T. 

4.  Scholiastes  eadem  habet  quae 
editus. 

12.  T£  a  m.  pr.  sed  t  erasum. 
20.  y§.  <x£t'  ^vTfiii. 

34.    M  t;«-«  yig  [yg.]  ipo'ff. 
38.    t;^^os. 

40.  To«  pro  T<«. 

54.  ii£. 
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65.  mviTFi. 
67.    07ri7rsv(rii?. 

72.  nunc  ov  Mvou,  sed  quatuor 
literje  post  rasuram.  Videtur 
ergo  fiiisse  ret  p^o<w. 

77.  iotKiv  pro  lot  Kcti. 

78.  x.ac,i  fAciXa,, 

81.  8'2.  ..dt^vctv  et  rinsed  ex 
emend,  utrumque. 

83.  f^YiTruq.     In  marg.  sjv   %ui  » 

ygu,(pYi'    ia  %l   iiKtatoTi^ix.  f^^vMi  : 

84.  iXSot. 
90.    mvtTriv. 

94.  hi  f^iyci^oia-iv  et  suprapos. 
inter  voces  jte,  ut  liquidam  in  cae- 
sura duplicandam  moneat. 

1 1 3.  TiWti  ex  emend.  In  marg. 

114.  Kxxui  y  ol  irvv  tJ)  5  ygofipevTJj 

1 16.  «g<Wi«gp(i»j  fw  OS  ^«< : 

119.  youivToi  f^i. 

126.  ^^v. 

130.  yihifivrxL  X~  .  21/  ^s  To75  irXe/- 
o-T«(;  ev^s  s'ipsgev.  [Lege  e^sgov-ro. 
Sed  miram  stragem  ederevoluere, 
quicunque  tot  versus  ejecere. 
Praeterea  non  coit  sententia,  tri- 
ginta  tantum  versibus  expulsis, 
sed  duo  praeterea  160.  161.  abi- 
ganmr  necesse  est,  et  legamus 
X  J.  Praeterea  136.  et  139.  ag- 
noscit  Aristarchus.  Quare  puto 
A  mutandum  in  A,  et  suspectos 
tantum  habendos  130 — 133.] 

136.    ei^ia-rap^oi  havirtrvict  TfaSiovcra. 

I^egendum  o5v5-?-  Scholiastes  ad 
li.  A.  384.  inCodice  Townleiano  : 
tuSji  &);  «AA"  o^vern  TTokova-u.'  kxI  ^jj- 
xtFr'H    o    'iXi    TTovXv^oifAeci  : — [U.     O. 

339.  ^triptum  in  Codice :  o^vcnryi 

et  TToAu^oj'wst;.] 

139.  ^^pasivey  text,  u^lrTx^x^'i 
vipctivitv. 

143.   ^irctfAU'itct. 

148.  rota-t  §'  ivilkro. 

149.  ivi»  it-oit. 

150.  ci,XXviTK6'/  Ota,  T«y  v. 
155.    'au.oKXwai'''' 


158.  (Aiixiv  ivi'  il^ta-Ku  [voluit 
'id'  tvJ\ 

161.  oXjiov  ovd^n,  sed  super  »A- 
/2«y  est  yg.  xXihoi  et  e»  super  >). 

1 63.  Ts-aXxi-pctyov  pro  var.  lect. 
agnoscit  scholion,  vulgato  simile. 
Tres  lectiones  memorat  Hesy- 
chius,  •JTixXa.tipdyev,  vxXtt,i^u,Tov,  VX- 
Xxi((>vrov. 

174.   ivmxavrx. 

1 78.    ryiia-i  ^'. 

191.    y«'§  01. 

197.     Xil'^X?. 

206.   KaTo{;^;6vn,. 

222.  fioi  et  suprascr.  yg.  o/. 

224.   xvrct^  rot  l^ia. 

226.  Ta<  et  suprascr.  y§.  ol. 

233.    Kxrxfr^xX'ioio. 

243.  xi^eioi,   sed  acutus   supra 
circumflexum  et  ««  super  ej. 
257.  'itcfii^xt. 
260.  597.  ovofAxa-rov. 


»yit   ku/^hXm 


272.   y^.    TToXXx 

ovoi  oi/novoi. 

278.  if^/ixXi  ex  emend,  ejusdem 
manus. 

288.  aTTfiiT^rjvoAiv  et  yg.  £iT/  super 

XTTO. 

295.  as-iT*  e<,  sed  t  prasfixum, 
nescio  an  ab  eadem  manu. 

314.     T6v|»)'     inil     OVTl     <r.       iOT      VJl 

c'lKO).  In  marg.  yf  iiv^ixi  et  pro 
OVTl  est  oO  roloi  [quae  sane  vera  est 
lectio,  librar  is  crasin  banc,  itciI 
ov,  ignorantibus.] 

305.  T?  pro  rot  et  interpr.  ourui. 

320.  <;jo*. 

326.  yg.  £;^j5^§oy(!«. 

327.  xIku  et  si' super  «<'. 
329.  r  i-mittit. 

334.  TToXXoi  n  fz.tv. 

343.  £7r<')ig'  «va,  sed  i7rt»^xvx  He- 
sychius  in  v.  ubi  recte  viri  docti 
'2  delevere,  neque  agnoscit  MS. 

347.  r'irXmi  roo-a-d  text,  sed  ^n 
additum  inter  lineas  a  manu  se- 
cunda. 

348.  TlJoS  &  xv  ov, 
358.  (ToTo. 
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tJ.67.  T^^'  ex  emend,   et   t5/S« 
prlmo,  sed  e-  additum  ex  emend. 
369.  yvv  Se  t«»  n'iu. 
372.   Kuh-^iiuvTo, 
374.  ttvMys. 


894. 


;ragv>jo-ir<s» 


videtur    era- 


sum,)  sed  cum  a-  simplici  411. 432. 
4-66. 
397.  f^v^U  a  manu  prima. 


401. 


V?- 


403.  cTTt   X.I   6i7o    text.  yg.    ott< 

407.  To'^'. 

408.  civxx,6<>fjtivx  /ioTieevu^x.  (sic) 
«y^.  um  ^6ovcic  ttoXv/Soth^xv. 

423.   i^va-xvri  n  f*,iigai  y^.  -ttdhtx. 

444.  T<wy  S'. 

445.  uTTciyovrii;  et  I  super  «. 
455.  <piAe*  omittit. 

461.  (p/;^^y^ 

475.  xf4,(pi(pux'!-6cc(  ex  emend. 

487.  pro  TO  Ti  Kct}  MS.  x«/  ft<y 
et  Mv  supra  f^tv. 

490.  in'.  Deinde  ktu'vu  fit  et 
suprascr.  yg.  nivxifn. 

493.  «v^',  sed  fortasse  ex  emend. 

509.  iytuv. 

510.  '2V(7-£T««<  H0S9J. 

515.  Ittu. 

516.  £V  ytMnr^cf 

517.  fAiXi^con?  a  manu  recen- 
tiori. 

518.  Hie  genitivus  in  scholiis 
infra  ad  r.  66.   scribitur  Trxv^ci^-tu. 

520.  ^Ei/^g/ow  ^liani  editiones, 
sed  5sv5|(av  codex  Mediceus. 

521.  T^oTsrarx  male  ;  cetera  om- 
nino,  ut  vulgantur,  Sed  aliam 
lectionem  ministrat  Scholiastes 
Leidensis  apud  Valckenzerium  ad 
Ammon.  p.  243.  ubi  schol.  re- 
ferendum erat  ad  II   I.   496.  non 

308.    xi^^YtTXi  ra)    T^OTTO)    [1.   r^aTTu] 

y.Xi  £57/    <puvrg  x.xl    ITTt  (/.iXuiv     l\xh>^X- 
7^5  •     KXl      Cdi         iTTt      Ttii      UHl^OVOi'     [dele 

x.x(.    61?    omittit    Harl.l     ^re    ixf^x 
r^XTTUo-x  }Ctii   ^iXino'ix  '/tjgvv,    xoi^yit. 

Videntur  duas  lectiones  in  unum 
confusae :  f^iXtn^ix   y%^vi  et  ft«A«y?- 


^tiv  kotoiii.  At  vero  idem  scholion 
exstat  in  Harl.  ad  primum  Odys- 
se.v  versum,  et  nuilam  varieta- 
tem  prasbet,  nisi  tioiiwa-x. 

526.  v'^'i^iCpk  ex  emend. 

529.  £»/  ftiyol^aiiTi  et  1^  supra- 
positum  inter  voces.  Deinde  um- 
^litrix  'Q)ix,  sed  additum  alterum  i. 

5.34.    y^.  a.t7y^d.XXuv. 

539.  -jcxiri  d£  x.xr  xv-^i'io',  sj|e. 

547.  oT*  pro  0  T«i. 
555.  x^lvxcrSxi  sine  praspositione. 
562.  rl/iV(rTcia¥     etiam     habent 
Photius  et   Suidas  v.   Tv(pxui  hit- 

puv. 

56o.  o'l  g'  y  lM(pxt^evrxi.  In 
marg.  cYr  iM^i^oyrxi.  Ex  quatuor 
lectionibus,  o'ty,  c'l  T,  o'l  g',  et  «<'t', 
omnino  probanda  est  tertia,  quie 
usurpatUT  eodem  mode  567.  et 
tum  01  fAiv  et  oV  ^i  clarius  opponun- 
tur. 

578.    yp.  OiOKTTiVO-il. 

586.  roi/Toii  To^i  et  in  marg.  yg. 

TTOTi. 

590.     OVKi   flBt. 

598.  M^xio,  unde  librarii  do 
metro  anxii,  pro  captu  sue,  vel 
Aslse  vel  M^at  efficerent. 

OATSS.  r. 

3.    ti^iVimiiV. 

7.    TTes^aj  W£^  et   ye  SUpra  TTJg. 
10.  (tt£^^>)g<|e. 
16.    fc*?   asgef  Toy. 
19.    OTS  iit-x. 

23.  interpr.  Iv  -TruSaT.  Initio 
versus  vulgatam  servant  Harl.  et 
Hesychius  v.  Tnia-yf.  Sed  Scholi- 
astes ad  11.  K.  290.  in  Codice 
Wetsteniano  apud  alckenaer.  ad 
Schol.  inEuripidis  Phoeniss.  271- 
n.  71.  p.  f)4S.  habet  tJ  S'  ci'^os  t' 
iTTita-x,  unde  is  rS  3'  a^*  t'  aut  rai 
Sa  «c«a'.  In  Codice  Veneto,  rf  3' 
etg'  iv.  Sed  in  Townleiano,  T^y?  S* 
«;§'  £t'  w  tt.  quae  certe  probabilis 
lectio. 
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27.  ctUxMi  (sic).  ApoUonius  ««- 

41.  5rg«s  3sTa<,  sed  ri"  supra  t«<. 
43.  T*  e-s. 

55.  otvryi  S'  «wt'  ex  emend,  et 
ante  53.  u.7rt^v<ncti  ex  emend. 
67.  T«i'(r«  et  suprascr.  y§.  rjo-i". 

86.     Ufi^tKXXui^U. 

97.   £i»'|«Ta. 

1 00.  <pn'f«M»  primo  scriptum,  sed 
circumflexus  super  acutiim  positus 
et  <v  super  nv.  Mox  105.  ^wft/i' 
sine  ulla  varietate. 

107.  T?(r<v   'hu^lKot. 

108.  ecXs{<pcerct. 

109.  TTugavet  suprascr.  <r?rM. 

110.  y«g  TSTvxTs,  sed  ^'  i  super 

126.     ilTTt. 

129.  jr«s  Tcv  Isri'*!'. 

131.  Uy,. 

334.  yg.  wjjvsXaVfw. 

136.  9rme'.  suprascr.  sVm. 

141.  s^sAg  sine  Iv. 

143.  £^§«d  |>;  9r. 

150.  ev  T£  d^ivoKrtv. 

153.  Sscr*'. 

159.  xeCT«  ^oi^ur'. 

160.  e«  §'  ;jA^«v  d^tiOTtj^ii.  In 
marg.  y^.  i^. 

161.  Tesi  ^g. 
170.    UTcia-ixXx. 

176.     X<«T£j»)<r6». 

182.  «s/Ti^o«5  et  E<j  super  «<?. 
Mox  in  marg.  yg.  xai  cixxoit. 

187.  yg.  TTO^S^Ijii  y«g    awToy?     y£, 

188.  £/V«!p/xnT«<,   sed  c<t«  super 
196.    iTriKXao-aivTcit. 

199.  UFTTS^. 

200.  arig  |tt£v  vi!»  ys   et  t;   pOSt  « 

in  «Tfl«5  et  yg.   Ijtte  supra  itteii.  Dein- 
de  TToAssirc-*. 

209.  Itt*  et  suprascr.  yg.  «/. 

211.  «AA«,  sed  ex  rasura. 

212.  v7ro(rTccx,voiTo. 


219.  xvroia-iet  221 .  rtAAerg/Vi. 

220.  T«5£. 

228.  oTt  pro  0  TO*. 

230.  |«v/>)  T£  TgocVf^*  et  in  m.  yg. 

231.  /(TT/iJT. 

237.   yve/j)?  ;^j'. 

252.  E»  ^£  T£  «Jv6».  In  marg.  yg. 
£y  ?£  T£  (sic.) 

255.  ►«;c<'"  a  manu  prima, 
» additum  e  recensione. 

259.  KccreiSiti  suprascr.  pro  var. 
lect.  KxraQik  etiam  ApoUonius 
Lexico  V.  uuKiXiov, 

(T 

265.  o5uo?«5  &Uiio  ifco!  ?'. 

266.  £v»?r«5  et  suprascr.  <«^i«A?5. 

267.  ;Kt'?«> 
273.  tJ  x£  uty. 

289.    6i(r7a(rioiTi  pro  wrtrgo?  leTis. 

302.  ffv.^a.'nov  'h  ei^x  et  suprascr. 

yg.  ^ccXx. 

310.  S'sV*  nunc  scriptum,  sed 
non,  opinor,  ab  ipsa  prima  manu. 

315.     if   ^>l  jttll  fC    xi/TO*, 

324.  ftiin  Tt. 
327.  xfc^or's^tur, 
337.  K-ofti^rii' 

342.  ^i7»ifti 

346.  y£A«.  Sic  in  Iliad.  E.  4l6. 
quidam  legebant  /;k;«  per  apoco- 
pen  pro  'tx.'^i*' 

347.  ysAoftiv. 

362.  ifcTKEi  et  £<?  super  £<. 
368.  TO  ^£v. 


369. 


yg.    «{»tfg 


opuv 


XXTCC    ^eifAXT' 


oot»je>i05  Siioto. 

374.    yg.  txvuct^ci. 
378.   £gyoy. 

380.  |it«vT£i/fl-<«(rtfos<  yg.  fiuvTiviaSai . 

381.  uXX' II  f^oi  ri  Ttlioio. 

383.  To<.  [Ergo  alius  T.  Bent- 
leii  MS.] 

390.  y£Ao«»Ti5  a  manu  pr.  ytA«- 
evT£?  ex  emend. 
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From  Robertson  on  the  Parian  Chronicle. 


The  world  has  been  often  imposed  upon  by  spurious  books  and 
inscriptions. 

Bishop  Stillingfleet,  having  occasion  to  question  the  authenticity 
of  a  book,  entitled,  Scotorum  Antiquitates,  ascribed  by  Hector 
Boethius  to  one  Veremundns,  a  Spaniard,'  makes  the  following 
remarks,  which  are  applicable  to  the  present  subject. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  in  that  age 
[about  the  begimiing  of  the  sixteenth  century]  to  publish  book;* 
under  the  names  of  ancient  authors — For,  about  that  tmie,  men 
began  to  be  inquisitive  into  matters  of  antiquity  ;  and  therefore 
some,  who  had  more  learning,  and  better  inventions  than  others, 
set  themselves  to  work,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  those,  who  longed 
to  see  something  of  the  antiquities  of  their  own  country.  And 
such  things  were  so  eagerly  and  implicitly  received  by  less  judicions 
persons,  that  it  proved  no  easy  matter  to  convince  them  of  the  im- 
posture."^ 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Bentley  makes  the  following  observations 
to  the  same  effect. 

"  To  forge  and  counterfeit  books,  and  father  them  upon  great 
names,  has  been  a  practice  almost  as  old  as  letters.  But  it  was 
then  most  of  all  in  fashion,  when  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Alex- 
andria,^ rivalling  one  another  in  the  magnificence  and  copiousness 
of  their  libraries,  gave  great  rates  for  any  treatises,  that  carried  the 
names  of  celebrated  authors;  which  was  an  invitation  to  the  scribes 
and  copiers  of  those  times,  to  enhance  the  price  of  their  wares,  by 
ascribing  them  to  men  of  fame  and  reputation  ;  and  to  suppress 
the  true  names,  that  would  have  yielded  less  money.  And  now 
and  then  even  an  author,  who  wrote  for  bread,  and  made  a  traffic 
of  his  labours,  would  purposely  conceal  himself,  and  personate 
some  old  writer  of  eminent  note ;  giving  the  title  and  credit  of  his 
works  to  the  dead,  that  he  himself  might  the  better  live  by  them. 
But  what  was  then  done  chiefly  for  lucre,  was  afterwards  done  out 


^  Vermundus  is  said  to  have  lived  about  the  year  1090.  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Med.  &  Inf.  Lat.  Hector  Boethius  flourished  in  1526.  Gesner.  Or,  in  1510. 
Konig.  Bibl. 

^  StilUngfleet,  Orig.  Brit.  pref.  p.  50. 

^  Galen,  in  Hippoc.  de  Natura  Hominis,  com.  ii.p.  17.  edit.  Basil. 
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of  glorv  and  affectation,  as  an  exercise  of  style,  and  an  ostentation 
of  wit.  Ill  this  the  tribe  of  the  sophists  are  principally  concerned  ; 
in  whose  schools  it  was  the  ordinary  task  to  compose '//fioTrojtaj,'  to 
make  speeches,  and  write  letters  in  the  name  and  character  of  some 
hero,  or  great  commander,  or  philosopher :  Ttvxg  txv  sItioi  Xoyoucj 
"  What  would  Achilles,  Medea,  or  Alexander  say  in  such  or 
such  circnmstances?"  Thus  Ovid,  we  see,  Mho  was  bred  up  in 
that  way,  wrote  love-letters  in  the  names  of  Penelope,  and  the  rest. 
It  is  true,  they  came  abroad  under  his  own  name ;  because  they 
were  written  in  Latin  and  in  verse,  and  so  had  no  colour  or  pre- 
tence to  be  the  originals  of  the  Grecian  ladies.  But  some  of  the 
Greek  sopliists  had  the  success  and  satisfaction  to  see  their  essays, 
in  that  kind,  pass  with  some  readers  for  the  genuine  works  of  those 
ihey  endeavoured  to  express.  This,  no  doubt,  was  great  content 
and  joy  to  them  ;  being  as  full  a  testimony  of  their  skill  in  imitation, 
as  the  birds  gave  to  the  painter,  when  they  pecked  at  his  grapes. 
One  of  them  ^  indeed  has  dealt  ingenuously,  and  confessed,  that  he 
feigned  the  answers  to  i3rutus,  only  as  a  trial  of  skill ;  but  most  of 
them  took  the  other  way,  and,  concealing  their  own  names,  put  off 
their  copies  for  originals  ;  preferring  that  silent  pride  and  fraudu- 
lent pleasure,  though  it  was  to  die  with  them,  before  an  honest  com- 
mendation from  posterity  for  being  good  imitators.  And  to  speak 
freely,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  so  easily  imposed  on  in  this 
way,  that  there  is  too  great  an  nivitation  to  put  the  trick  upon 
them."^ 

If  we  were  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  republic  of  letters,  we 
should  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  supposititious  books,  which 
bave  been  imposed  upon  the  world  by  knaves  and  cheats. 

Jamblicus,  on  the  testimony  of  Seleucus,  informs  us,  that  Her- 
mes TrJsmegisius  was  the  author  of  20,000  books ;  and,  on  the 
authority   of  INlanelho,  o6,525^     There  are   many  volumes   now 


*  Allocutio,qua'  a  Gntcis  7'9oiroii«  dicitiir,  est  iinilalio  serraonis  ad  mores  et 
suppositas  personam  accoiumodata :  ut,  quibus  verbis  uti  potuisset  Andro- 
mache, llectore  nioiluo.  Priscian.  See  the  Elhopceife  of  Severus  the 
sophist,  at  the  end  of  the  Rhetores  Selecti,  pubhshed  by  Gale. 

^  Milhridates.— The  publication,  to  which  Dr.  Bentley  alludes,  consists 
of  35  epistles,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  M.  Brutus;  and  the  same 
number  of  answers,  with  a  prcfdce,  by  Mithndates,  to  king  Milhridates  his 
cousin.— Epistola'.,  quas  nobis  reliquit  nescio  quis,  Bruti  nomine,  nomine 
Phalaridis,  nomine  Seneca^  et  Pauii,  quid  aliud  ceiiseri  possunt  quani  dixla- 
WATiUNCui.x  ?  Erasm.  Ep.  1.  i.  1.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grffic.  1.  ii.  c.  10.  vol.  i.  p.  414. 

5  Bent.  Dissert,  upon  Piial.  p.  6.  edit.  1777. 

■♦Jamb.de  Myst.  sect.  viii.  c.  i.— Julius  Firmicus  also  ascribes  20,000 
volumes  to  Hermes.  Mercurius  iEgyptiiis  conscripserat  viginti  millia  ve- 
lum iniun  de  variis  substantiis  5c  priucipiis,  &  potcstatum  ordijiibus  coeles- 
tium.    Mathes.  1.  ii. 
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ext^t  under  his  nnme  ;  but  not  one  of  them  is  genuine, 
the   most  considerable,   the    Poemander,   and  the  dialogi 


Two  of 
;ue  entitled 

Asclepius,  are  metaphysical  rhapsodies,  containing  a  medley  of 
Christian,  Platonic,  and  Egyptian  doctrines,  without  either  taste 
or  consistency  ;  and  appear  to  have  been  written  since  the  com- 
mencement  of  Christianity.' 

Twenty  or  thirty  thousand  books,  produced  by  one  author! 
The  very  idea  shocks  all  human  credibility  ;  and,  if  ever  such  a 
number  really  existed,  under  the  name  of  Hermes,  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  forgeries.^ 

"^J'he  two  books  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  which  are  ascribed 
to  Horus  Apollo,  or  Horapollo,  and  said  to  have  been  translated 
out  of  the  Egptian  language  into  Greek  by  one  Philippus,  are  the 
spurious  production  of  some  Greek  sophist. 

An  epic  poem,  called  the  Argonautics,  eighty-six  hymns,  and  other 
pieces,  pa^-s  under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  the  celebrated  Thracian, 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.^  But  they  are 
evidently  supposititious.  As  the  ancients  have  told  us  that  Or- 
pheus could  make  ^ild  beasts,  trees,  rocks,  and  rivers  listen  to 
his  music,  it  is  no  wonder  that  certain  po€ts  in  later  ages  assumed 
his  character,  and  sent  their  productions  into  the  world  under  his 
auspices.  His  name  was  an  incomparable  passport  and  recom- 
mendation to  the  writings  of  obscure  bards.  Aristotle  asserted, 
that  no  such  poet  as  Orpheus  ever  existed:  "  Orphenm  poetam 
docet  Aristoteles  nunquam  fuisse.""*^     Cicero  seems  to  agree  with 


^  Casaubon  calls  the  Pcemander,  semichristiani  tneriim  figmentum,  and 
gives  fiutficient  reasons  for  his  opinion.  Exercit.  in  Baron.  Anna),  nura. 
18.  p.  55.  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacra',  b.  ii.  c.  2.  Asclepius  ism  the  same  style, 
and  seems  to  be  a  production  of  the  same  brain. 

*  Patricias  assigns  some  very  probable  reasons  for  the  ascription  of  all 
these  books  to  Hermes. — Quod  fiierit,  says  he,  in  more  antiquissimorum 
hominum,  ut  si  cui  libro  authoritatem  accedere  cuperent,  vel  Dei  alicujus,  lit 
iEgyptii  Mercurii,  vel  homini.s  aliciijus  insignis,  nomine  ornarent,  revereiitiii 
scilicet  quiidam  ;  vei  etiam  quod  vendibiliorem  eo'nonHiie  sperarent  lore;  vel 
quud  foetui  projirio,  alieni  nominis,  quam  sui  insignibus,  gratiam  majorem 
consequi  sperarent  ac  imm-ortalitatem;  vel  postremo,  qutid  revera  author 
libri  ignoraretur,  viderenturque  in  eo  contenta  dogmata  nun  nisi  magni  viri 
esse;  aut  etiam  negligenlia  quadam,  ac  nullil  librorum  expensione,  alicuju^ 
COS  viri  Celebris  nomine  insignivenmt.  Patric.  Discuss.  Peripat.  torn,  i.  1. 
5.  p.  29.     Vid.  Galen,  de  Simpl.  Medic.  Facul.  1.  vi. 

3  Suidas  says,  a  little  extravagantly,  that  Orpheus  lived  "  eleven  genera- 
tions before  the  Trojan  war."  But  who  shall  pretend  to  ascertain  the  agt- 
of  a  poet,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Calliope,  and  to 
have  gone  down  to  the  regions  of  Pluto  to  fetch,  his  wife  ?  Saxius  pWes 
him  1255  years  before  (.'hrist. 

*  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  §  107. 
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Aristotle ;  and  Vossius,  Huetius,  and  others,  maintain  the  same 
opinion.' 

But,  without  calling  his  existence  in  question,  we  may  be  fully 
assured,  that  none  of  his  works  are  now  remaining. 

Musasus  is  said  to  have  been  the  son,  or  the  disciple  of  Orpheus.* 
The  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander,  which  is  publ.shed  under  his 
name,  is  probably  the  work  of  some  Greek  poet  m  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century.^  It  is  observed,  that  he  has  borrowed  very  largely 
from  the  Dionysiaca  ot  Nonnus.*  We  often  meet  with  the  name  of 
Musaeus ;  but  never  find  the  least  intimation  of  this  poem,  in  any 
ancient  writer.  Tzetzes,  I  believe,  is  the  first,  who  expressly 
mentions  it.'     It  was  first  printed  in  14B6. 

We  have  a  history,  De  Excidio  Trojoe,  of  the  Destruction  of 
Troy,  under  the  name  of  Dares  Phrygius.  In  an  epistle  prefixed, 
it  is  pretended,  that  this  Dares  was  present  at  the  siege ;  that  his 
manuscript  was  discovered  at  Athens  many  years  afterwards,  by  C 
Nepos,  and  translated  by  him  into  Latin. 

But  the  inelegant,  not  to  say,  the  despicable  style  in  which  it  is 


'  Puto  enim,  tiiumviros  istos  poeseos,  Orphea,  Museum,  Linum,  nou 
fiiisse;  sed  esse  nomina  ab  antiqna  Phcenicum  lingiifi,  qua  usi  Cadmus  et 
aliquamdiii  posteri.    Voss.  de  Art.  Poet.  c.  13.  p.  78.     lluet.    T>em.  Evang. 

prop.  iv.  r.  8.  §  19.  p.  184.  edit.  1680. Vid.  Suid.  in  v.  "Opfsi,;,"  where," 

says  Dr.  Bentley,  "  there  is  an  account  of  half  a  score  of  such  counterfeit 
writers."  Disseri.  on  Phal.  p.  10.  ^han.  Var.  Hist.  1.  viii.  c.  6.  Diog. 
Laert.  in  procEm.  §  5.  Pliny  places  Orpheus  in  the  list  of  magicians.  Nat. 
Hist.  1.  XXX.  (.  1. 

Some  writers  pretend,  that  the  Argonautics,  the  hymns,  and  other  poetical 
pieces,  which  are  extant  under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  are  the  works  of  Ono- 
inacritus,  who  lived  about  520  years  before  the  Christian  aera. This  no- 
tion may  be  as  groundless  as  the  other. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  1.  iv.  p.  232.     Suidas. 

^  Musffum  hunc  recentiorem  circumcirca  tempora  Coluthi,  Tryphiodori, 
Joannis  Gazai,  Nonni,  Christodori,  Leonis  Magistri,  multis  scilicet  post 
Christum  natum  annis,  floruisse  certissimum  est,  prster  oratiunis  structu- 
ram,  ipso  operis  titulo,  ubi  se  grainmaticuni  appellat,  Mmaaiov  rou  yfafj.ixaTi%ov 
Tii  xa9' 'Hpwxai  Ai'avifov;  et  istiusmodi  inscriptionem  in  pluribus  me  legisse 
memini  uianuscriptiscodicibus.     Allat.  de  Patria  Homeri,  c.  4.  p.  7.5. 

An  quaeso,  nisi  monitus  criticorum  vaticiniis,  Musa-o,  Orpheo,  Lino, 
Phocylidi,  et  aliis  iNNiMF.r.fs,  turn  Pelasgis,  turn  Romanis,  poemata  spuria 
mulirt,  et  illegitima,  assignata  fuisse,  ho(heque  assignari  insulse,  ut  veteri 
PhocylicH  qus  supersiml,  Musjpo  de  Herone  et  Leandro  p.iema,  scire  quis 
unquaui  poluisset?  Maussaci  Dissert.  Crit.  de  Harpocratione,  p.  399.  edit. 
1683. 

If  we  may  depend  on  the  authority  of  Josepbus  and  Sextus  Empiricus, 
there  were  no  writings  remaining,  in  their  days,  amoni;  the  Greeks,  of 
higher  antiquity,  than  the  poems  of  Homer.     See  notes  to  chap.  ix.  p.  127. 

+    Para-us  in  Musa'um. 

'  T/et.  Chil.ii.  hist.  38.  v.  435.— Tzetzes  flourished  about  the  year  1176. 
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written,  as  well  as  many  other  circumstances,  clearly  demonstrate 
the  falsity  of  these  pretences. 

There  is  another  production  of  the  same  character,  in  six  books, 
De  Bello  Trojano,  of  the  Trojan  War,  bearing  the  name  of  Dic- 
tys  Cretensis.  In  the  preface,  and  an  epistle,  which  accompanies 
this  work,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  author  attended  Idomeneus  to  the 
siege  of  Troy,  and  wrote  the  history  of  that  expedition  in  the  Greek 
language,  but  in  Phoenician  characters  ;  that  his  work  was  buried 
with  him,  at  his  own  request,  in  a  coffer  made  of  pewter  or  tin  ; 
that,  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake,  the  coffer  was  discovered, 
in  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  and  some  time  afterwards  translated  into 
Latin,  by  one  Q.   Septimius  Romanus. 

This  legendary  tale,  and  some  others,  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention,  are  evidently  formed  upon  the  old  story  of  king  Numa,' 
who  is  said  to  have  ordered  that  his  books  should  be  safely  en- 
closed in  a  stone  chest,  and  buried  by  his  side.  After  they  had 
lain  in  the  ground  490  years,^  they  were,  it  seems,  accidentally  dis- 
covered, and  appeared  as  fresh,  as  if  they  had  been  newly  written  !^ 
Some  people  imagined,  they  were  kept  in  this  excellent  pre- 
servation by  a  miracle.^  Others,  probably,  a  little  more  saga- 
cious than  the  rest,  upon  observing  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  of  which 
they  were  made,  the  freshness  of  the  writmg,  and  the  contents, 
looked  upon  them  as  forgeries.  It  is  however  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  Q.  Petiiius,  the  praetor,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  caused  them 
to  be  publicly  burnt;  which  certainly  would  not  have  been  suffered, 
if  there  had  been  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  the  genuine 
remains  of  the  religitnis  Numa.' 

A  small  volume,  containing  148  epistles,  has  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished under  the  name  and  character  of  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum.  In  the  year  Ifig.o,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle  printed  a  new 
edition  of  these  Epistles,  which  occasioned  a  memorable  contro- 
versy between  him  and  l3r.  Bentley.     The  latter,  in  a  dissertation,^ 


'  Varro  Fragm.  p.  51.  Liv.  I.  xl.  c.  29.  Plin.  ).  xiii.  c.  13.  Phit.  v.  Nu- 
mse,  p.  74.     Val.  Max.  I.   i.  c.  i.  §  12.     Lactan.  1.  i.  c.  22.     Aur.  V^ict.  c.  3. 

^  Numa  died  bef.  Chr.  67 1. ;  and  his  books  were  found  in  the  year  181. 
Corsin.     Plin.  loc.  cit. 

^  Non  intpgros  modd,  sed  recentissima  specie,     Liv.  loc.  cit. 

*  Majore  niirticulo,  qndd  tot  infussi  duraverint  annis.     Plin.  loc,  cit. 

^  Inciyta  justitia  religioque  Numa'  Pompilii  eraiil.     Liv.  1.  i.  c.  18. 

•^  Beiitley's  Dissenation  was  printed  at  the  end  of  the  second  edition  of 
INIr.  Wotton's  Reflections  on  ancient  and  modern  Learning,  in  \Qii7 .  Tiio 
Examination  of  Bentley's  Dissertation,  by  the  lion.  Mr.  Boyle,  appeared 
about  nine  months  afterwards ;  atul  a  second  edition  ol' it,  before  the  end 
6f  the  year  1698.  This  drew  from  Dr.  Bentley  another  edition  of  his  Dis- 
sertation, in  1699,  with  a  preface,  and  very  large  additions,  in  answer  to 
the  examiner. 
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well  known  to  the  learned,  considers  the  chronology,  the  language, 
the  contents,  and  the  jfirst  appearance  of  these  epistles  ;  and  incon- 
testably  proves  that  they  are  the  spurious  productions  of  some 
sophist,  who  lived  in  a  much  later  age  than  the  real  Phalaris.  To 
this  Dissertation  the  learned  author  has  subjoined  some  critical 
remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Themistocles,'  Socrates,  and  Euripi- 
des ;  and  on  iEsop's  Fables,  showing  that  they  are  likewise  sup- 
posititious. 

Some  of  the  dialogues,  which  are  published  among  the  works 
of  Plato,  were  written  by  other  authors.  Erasmus  thinks  this 
so  very  evident,  that,  he  who  does  not  perceive  it,  must  have  no 
discernment.^ 

Diogenes  Laertius  observes,  that  the  dialogues,  entitled,  Eryxias, 
Acephalus  or  Sisyphus,  Axiochus,  and  Demodocus,  are  undoubt- 
edly spurious.^  The  Definitions,  the  Dialogue  on  Virtue,  and  that 
on  Justice,  are  generally  phjced  in  the  same  class .''^  The  Epinomis 
has  been  ascribed  to  Piiih|)pus  Opuntius,  one  of  Plato's  disciples;^ 
the  second  Alcibiades  to  Xenophon,^  and  Pha?dou  to  Pana^tius.^ 


*  The  very  jtulicious  and  accurate  Corsini  deduces  a  new  argument 
against  the  autlienticity  of  the  epistles,  ascribed  to  Themistocles,  from  a 
mistake,  whidi  the  author  has  made  ia  the  thirteenth  epistle,  concerning  the 
Corinthian  month   Panemus.     Fast.  Attic.  Dissert,  iii.  §  22. 

^  .Sunt  aliquot  inter  Platonicos  dialogos,  quos  nemo  non  sentit  supposi- 
titios  esse,  nisi  qui  nihil  omnino  sentit  animo.  Erasmi  Epist.  ad  torn.  iv. 
Hieron.  Op.  p.  5. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  1.  iii.  c.  62. 

Eryxias  is  ascribed  to  TEschines,  the  Socratic  philosopher.    Su  id  as  in  v. 

Sisyphus  or  Acephalus,  to  ^schines.  Diog.  Laert.  1.  ii.  §  60.  iii.  §  62. 
Suid.  loc.  cit. 

Axiochus  to  TEschines.  Diog.  Laert.  Harpoc.  in  v,  'A|Ioxor.  Suidas  lof . 
cit.  et  in  v.  'a|i'ox'?. 

Demodocus :  il  ih  tov  m^arwvo;  to  a\)^jyijn^^a.y  si  modo  est  opus  Platonis. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  315. 

+  The"o=5i,  or  Definitions,  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Speusip- 
pus.  Diog.' Laert.  1.  iv.  §  5.  Lambecii  Comment,  de  liiblioth.  Cassar.  I. 
vii.  p.  137. 

The  Dialogue  on  Virtue  is  placed  by  Suidas  among  the  works  of.Es- 
chines. 

5  Diog.  Laert.  1.  iii.  §  37. 

6  Athen.  1.  xi.  p.  506. 

^  Menagii  Observ.  in  Diog.  Laert.  1.  iii.  §  62.  Vid.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grrfc. 
vol.  ii.  p.  9.  Plactii  Theatrum  Pseudon^morum.  p.  511.  Patric.  Discuss. 
Peripat.  torn.  i.  1.  3. 

%*  In  what  relates  to  the  want  of  authenticity,  in  some  of  Plato's  Dia- 
logues, and  the  works  of  others,  I  give  the  sentiments  of  learned  writers, 
witliout  any  design  to  adopt  or  maintain  their  opinions,  when  they  ar^  not 
toniirmcd  by  unqucftionable  evidence. 
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Laertiiis  reckons  up  "  near  400  books,"  which,  he  says,  were 
undoubtedly  written  by  Aristotle.'  Patriciiis  has  collected  the  titles 
of  747,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  that  philosopher/  But  many 
of  these  pieces,  as  he  has  sufficiently  proved,  yre  supposititious. 
Galen  and  Animonius  give  us  an  anecdote,  which  accounts  for 
this  inundation  of  spurious  publications,  under  the  name  of  Aristotle. 

"When  the  Attali  and  the  Ptolemies,"  says  Galen,  '*  were  rival- 
ing one  another  in  forming  and  enric  hing  their  respective  libraries, 
the  knavery  of  forging  books  and  titles  began  [to  be  a  common 
practice.]  For,  in  order  to  get  money,  many  artful  schemers  pre- 
fixed the  names  of  celebrated  authors  to  their  manuscripts,  and, 
under  such  fictitious  characters,  sold  them  to  those  princes."^ 

Ammonius  relates  the  same  story.  "  It  is  reported,"  says  he, 
'^  that  Ptoleniy  Philadelphus,  being  desirous  of  collecting  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  as  indeed  he  was  of  collecting  all  sorts  of  books, 
gave  rewards  to  those,  who  brought  him  any  treatise  of  that  philo- 
sopher. Some  therefore,  widi  a  design  to  make  an  advantage  of 
his  liberality,  affixed  the  name  of  Aristotle  to  the  compositions  of 
other  authors.""^ 

On  this  account,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  know,  which 
are  the  genuine  productions  of  Aristotle. 

The  treatise  on  Elocution,  usually  ascribed  to  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  though  not  unworthy  of  his  character,  is  most  probably  the 
work  of  some  other  Demetrius,  or  some  rhetorician  of  a  later  age, 
who  has  assumed  his  name.' 


A'rhaf,9y.ayiyyjrnyiiircTfa.v.oT'ii«v,  quae  ad  quadringentorum  numerutn 
ferfe  pervemunt.     Diog.  Laert.  1.  v.  §  34. 

*  Si  hi,  ex  variisauthoribus,  atque  ipso  Aristotele,  collecti,  libri  triginta 
septem,  rehquis  a  Laertio  enumeratis,  atque  iis,  qui  extant,  addantur,  sep- 
tingentoruni  quadraginta  septem  numerum  adimplebunt.  Patric.  Discuss. 
Peripat.  I.  ii.  p.  18. The  same  books  were  probably  mentioned  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  under  different  titles.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  de- 
ceived many  writers,  who  have  enumerated  the  works  of  the  ancients. 

3  Galcn^  in  Hippof.  de  Nat.  Horn.  com.  ii.  p.  17. 

o9«v  TtV£;  ■^(^(j.arla-aa-OciL  ^ovXifj-svoi,  iTriypa^povTEf  a-uyypay.f/.aTa  tS  roZ  (piXoo-ofo:/  oyo(j.ari, 

TTpoa-nyoy.  Aiunt  Ptolemaum  Phiiadeiphum  incensum  studio  fuisse  circa 
Aristotelis  libros,  sicuti  et  circa  alios,  et  munera  dedisse  iis,  qui  sibi  adfer- 
rent  libros  philosophi.  Quare  quidam  ditari  inde  volentes,  inscripserunt 
hbros  nomine  philosophi,  eique  detulcrunt.  Ammon.  Com.  in  Arist.  Categ. 
p.  10.  ,  ^ 

5  The  Scholiast  on  the  Nubes  of  Aristophanes,  quoting  a  passage  in  the 
treatise  on  Elocution,  says,  wg  t'fti  Awv^no;  a  'AXtxapvaso-fvf  h  tm  mpl  "EpfA-riiitaf. 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  Valesius  ascribes  the  treatise  on  Elocution  to 
Dionysius  Halicarnasseus.  Valesii  Excerpta,  p.  63.  Meuagii  Observ.  in 
Diog.  Laert.  1.  v.  §  81.     Hod.  de  Bibl.  Text.  1.  i.  c.  9.  p.  55. 

Vossius,  Gale,  &o.  ascribe  it  to  some  other   Demetrius.     Auctor  vidctur 

NO.  XXXI.  a.  Jl.  VOL.  X\  1.  I 
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A  hundred  and  thirty  comedies  were  circulated  at  Rome,  under 
the  name  of  Plautus  ;  but  we  are  assured,  that  Varro,  an  excel- 
hnt  judge  in  this  case,  included  only  twenty-one  in  the  list  of  that 
author's  works.' 

Among  the  various  pieces,  which  have  been  falsely  ascribed  to 
Cicero,  the  Consolatio  is  the  most  remarkable.  This  tract 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  year  1.583,  and  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  of  Sigonius.  "The  essay  de  Conso- 
latione,"  says  Dr.  Bentley,  "  as  coming  from  a  skilful  hand,  may 
perhaps  pass  for  Cicero's  with  some,  as  long  as  Cicero  himself  shall 
last."^  There  is  however  an  obvious  and  striking  circumstance 
attending  it,  which  alone  seems  to  destroy  all  its  pretensions  to 
authenticity  ;  and  that  is,  the  passages  quoted  by  Lactantius^  from 
Cicero's  real  work  do  not  exist  in  the  present  Consolatio, 

In  the  second  century,  we  find  the  practice  of  forging  books  so 
very  common,  and  so  eagerly  pursued,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
guard  against  literary  impositions,*  We  have  a  memorable  instance 
of  those  fraudulent  schemes  in  the  case  of  Galen,  That  eminent 
physician  having  been  the  author  of  many  volumes,  not  only  on 
medical  subjects,  but  on  philosophy,  grammar,  and  rhetoric,'  lest 
his  reputation  siiould  be  injured  by  spurious  publications,  gave  the 
world  a  particular  account  of  his  writings.*  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  precaution,  above  forty  books  were  fathered  upon  him,  which 
are  not  included  in  his  catalogue,^ 


alius  Demetrius,   rhetor  Alexandrinus.     Voss.  Instit.  Orat.  1.  vi.  c.  2. • 

Tandem  in  sententiam  Vossianam  transivi.  Gale  praef.  ad  Rhet.  Select.— 
Propendet  animus  ut  credam,  Demetrium  Alexandrinum  aureoli   hujus   li- 

belli  auctorem  esse.  Hudson,  prasf.  ad  Dionys.  Halic. Demetrii  alicujus 

rhetoris  libeilus.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gfcec.  1.  iv.  c.  31.  §  1.  vol.  iv.  p.  424. — ~ 
Demetrius  was  a  very  common  name.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  twenty, 
and  Fabricius  above  a  hundred  Demetrii.     Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  x.  p.  390. 

The  editor  of  Daniel  secundum  LXX.  contends,  that  the  treatise  on 
Elocution  is  really  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Demetrius  Phalereus.  Dis- 
sert, iv.  §  15, 

'  A.  Gell.  1.   iii.  c.  3. 

*  Bentley,  Dissert,  on  Phil.  p.  8.— See  the  opinions  of  several  writers  on 
this  subject  collected  by  Flaccius,  in  his  Theatrum  Pseudonymorum,  num. 
646.   p.   179—181. 

3  Lactan.  1.  iii.  c.  14.  18.  Vid.  Lipsii  Opera,  torn.  i.  edit.  Moreti,  p.  411. 
Clerici  Art.  Crit.  torn.  ii.  p.  333. 

'^  Nemini  non  notum,  quam  fertile  et  foecundum  scriptorum  fictitiorum 
fuerit  seculum  secundum  a  Christo  nato.  Nihil  magis  tunc  temporis  in 
usu  fuit,  quam  libros  emittere  sub  nominibns  antiquiorum.  Quod  infinitis 
e.xemplis  luculento  constat.     Hodius,  de  Bibl.  Text.  Orig.  1,  i.  c.  9,  p.  53. 

^  Suidas  in  v.  TaMyo;. 

^  ntfl  Tw'y  I'^i'uiy  /3ii3Xi«<y. 

^  Galeno,  quanquam  de  libris  suis  librum  edidisset,  quo  testatum  relin- 
queret,  quinam  a  se  conscripti  libri  esscnt,  sunt  tamen  reperti  homines 
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In  this  manner  a  multitude  of  spurious  productions  have  been 
jDublished  under  the  names  of  Homer,  iEsop,  Euripides,  Hippo- 
crates, Aristophanes,  Lysias,'  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  Lucian, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Seneca,  Quintilian,  and  almost  every  other  eminent 
author  of  Greece  and  Rome.^ 

The  forgeries  ofAnnius  Viterbicnsis  are  well  known.  In  the 
year  1497,  this  impudent  monk  published  a  volume,  containing,  as 
he  pretended,  the  Antiquities  of  Berosus  in  five  books  ;one  book  of 
Manetho's  Supplement  to  Berosus;  one  book  of  Xenophon's 
^quivoca ;  two  books  of  Fabius  Pictor  on  the  Golden  A^e,  and 
the  Origin  of  Rome  ;  one  book  of  Myrsilus  Lesbius  on  the  Pe- 
lasgic  War  ;  one  book  of  Cato's  Origines  ;  one  book  of  an  Itine- 
rary by  Antoninus  Pius  ;  one  book  of  C-  Sempronius,  on  the 
Division  of  Italy;  a  chronological  tract  by  Arcliilochus;  one  book 
of  Metasthenes  ^  on  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  Annals;  an  Kpitome 
of  History  by  Philo  in  one  book;  a  tract  of  Marius  Aretius  on 
the  Situation  of  Sicily ;  and  a  Dialogue,  containing  a  description 
of  Spain,  by  the  same  author.^ 

These  fragments  were  illustrated  by  the  comments  of  Annius 
himself;  and  for  some  years  passed  for  the  genuine  works  of  the 
authors,  whose  names  ihey  bear.  They  are  now  universally  ex- 
ploded, as  the  fictions  of  the  editor. 

The  learned  Dr.  Prideaux,  having  occasion  to  mention  the  for- 
geries of  Annius,  the  British  History  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,' 


audaciili,qiii  illi  pra^ter  a  se  nominatos  ascripserunt  libios  plusquam  qua- 
draginta.     Patric.  Discuss.   Peripat.  torn.  i.l.  3.  p.  29. 

'  Ilarpocration,  in  his  excellent  Lexicon  on  the  Ten  Orators  of  Greece, 
when  he  mentions  any  oration  of  Ly<,ias,  or  of  others,  the  authenticity  of 
which  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained,  usually  subjoins  the  words,  £>  yv^io-tof, 
"  if  it  be  genuine."  And  this  useful  caution  he  repeats,  on  many  occasions, 
in  the  course  of  his  references,  v.  p.  11.  13.  16.  17.  22.  23.  Ik  alibi  passim. 

^  Vid.  Erasmi  Epist.  ad  torn.  iv.  Hieron.  Op.  p.  5.  Placcii  Theatrum 
Pseudonymorum. 

^  Ita  eum  inepte  vocat,  qui  est  Megasthenes.  Voss.  de  Hist.  Lat.  1.  iii. 
c.  8.  p.  600. 

*  Berosi,  sacerdotis  Chaldaici  antiquitatum  libri  quinque,  &c.  Romse, 
1197.  folio.  This  collection  was  afterwards  printed  at  Venice,  Paris,  Basil, 
Antwerp,  and  other  places. 

5  Geofirey  of  Monmouth  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  First  and  Ste- 
phen, and  was  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1152.  In  his'^British  History  he 
affirms,  that  Brutus,  the  great-grandson  of  ^^ineas,  and  after  liim  above 
seventy  glorious  monarchs,  reigned  in  this  island,  during  a  period  of  1053 
years,  before  the  invasion  of  Julius  Ca?sar.  He  continues  his  narrative  to 
the  death  of  Cadwallader,  in  the  year  689. 

This  history  contains  the  story  of  king  Lear  and  his  daughters ;  an 
account  of  the  wonderful  exploits  of  Ulher  Pendragon,  and  king  Arthur ; 
the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  and  many    siniilar  curiosities. 
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and  other  productions  of  the  same  stamp,  subjoins  this  reflection  : 
"  All  these  are  no  other  than  the  fictions  of  the  first  editors. 
They  framed  them  to  perpetuate  their  names  by  the  publication  ; 
and  they  have  truly  done  so,  for  they  are  still  remembered  for  it ; 
but  no  otherwise,  than  under  the  style  of  infamous  impos- 
tors.'" 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  province  of  literature  has  been  so 
grievously  infested  with  cheats  and  forgers,  as  that  of  Jewish  and 
ecclesiastical  antiquity"".  Here  we  read  of  the  books  of  Abel, 
Seth,  Enoch,  Shem,  Abraham,  and  Og  the  giant;  the  testa- 
ments of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Job,  Moses,  Solomon,  and 
the  twelve  patriarchs  ;  the  liturgies  of  Matthew,  Mark,  John, 
James,  Peter,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Jesus  Christ;  the  acts  of 
Andrew,  John,  Mark,  Matthias,  Paul,  Peter,  Philip,  Thomas, 
Pilate,  Caiaphas,  and  Thecla  ;  the  epistles  of  Luke  to  Galen, 
Peter  to  James,  John  to  a  man  who  had  the  dropsy,  Paul  to  the 
Laodiceans,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Ignatius;  the  gospels  of 
James,  Andrew,  Thomas,  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Matthias,  Bar- 
nabas, Thaddaeus,  Peter,  Paul,  Nicodemus,  Judas  Iscariot,  and 
Eve;  the  revelations  of  Peter,  Stephen,  Paul,  Thomas, 
Solomon,  Moses,  Job,  Elias,  Abraham,  Noah,  Adam;  the  ma- 
gical writings  of  Solomon,  Joseph,  Abraham,  Ham,  and 
Noah.^ 

To  this  list  we  may  add  the  following  extract  from  a  decree  of 
pope  Gelasius  I.  made  in  the  year  494,  De  Libris  apocryphis,  &c. 

Itinerarium  nomine  Petri  apostoli,  quod  appellatur  S.  Cle- 
mentis,  libri  viii.  apocryphum. 

Actus  nomine  Andrese  apostoli,  apoc. 

Actus  nomine  Philippi  apostoli,  apoc. 

Actus  nomine  Petri  apostoli,  apoc. 

Actus  nomine  Thomae  apostoli,  apoc. 

Evangelium  nomine  Thaddaei,  apoc. 

Evangelium  nomine  Thomse  apostoli,  quo  utuntur.  Manichaei, 
apoc. 

Evangelium  nomine  Barnaba;,  apoc. 


»  Prid.  Connect,  vol.  ii.  p.  804. 

*  Illud  me  vehementer  movet,  quod  videam  primis  ecclesicB  temporibu* 
quani)>luriinos  extitisse,  qui  facinus  palmarium  judicabant,  ccelestem  verh- 
tatem  figmentis  suis  ire  adjutum;  quo  facilius  videlicet  nova  doctrina  a 
gentium  sapientibus  admitteretur.  Officiosa  hac  mendacia  vocabant,  bono 
fine  excogitata.  Quo  ex  fonte  dubio  procul  sunt  orti  libri  sfxcenti,  quos 
ilia  setas  &  proxima  viderunt.    Casaub.  in  Baron.  Annales  Exercit.  1.  num. 


18.  p.  54 


3.  p.  54. 

'  Fabric.  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Vet.  Test.    Cod.  Apoc.  Nov.  Test. 
passim. 
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Evangelium  nomine  Bartholoma>i  apostoli,  apoc. 

Evangelium  nomine  Andreae  apostoli,  apoc. 

Evangelia^  quie  falsavit  Lucianus,  apoc. 

Evangelia,  quie  falsavit  Hesychius,  apoc. 

Liber  de  Infantia  Salvatoris,  apoc. 

Liber  de  Nativitate  Salvatoris,  et  de  S.  Maii^,  et  de  obstetrice 
Salvatoris,  apoc. 

Liber,  qui  appellatur  Pastoris,  apoc. 

Libri  omnes,  quos  fecit  Lenticius,  discipulus  diaboli,  apoc. 

Liber,  qui  appellatur  de  filiabus  Adte,  vel  Genesis,  apoc. 

Liber,  qui  appellatur  Actus  Thecla;  &  Pauli  apostoli,  apoc. 

Revelatio,  qu^e  appellatur  Thomas  apostoli,  apoc. 

Revelatio,  quae  appellatur  Pauli  apostoli,  apoc. 

Revelatio,  quae  appellatur  Stephani,  apoc. 

Liber,  qui  appellatur  Transitus  S.  Mariae,  apoc. 

Liber,  qui  appellatur  Poenitentia  Adae,  apoc. 

Ljber,  qui  appellatur  Diogenes,  nomine  gigantis,  qui  post  dilu- 
vium cum  dracone  pugnasseperhibetur,  apoc. 

Liber,  qui  appellatur  Testamentum  Job,  apoc. 

Liber,  qui  appellatur  Sortes  apostolorum,  apoc. 

Liber,  qui  appellatur  Laus  apostolorum,  apoc. 

Liber  Canonum  apostolorum,  apoc, 

Epistola  Jesu  ad  Abgarum  regem,  apocrypha,  &c.' 

The  decree,  from  which  this  catalogue  is  taken,  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Cave,''  and  some  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  be  suppositi- 
tious. But  the  learned  Casaubon  speaks  of  it  in  much  more  fa- 
vourable terms.  For  having  mentioned  the  gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  the  prophecy  of  Ham,  the  apocalypse  of  Moses,  and 
other  notorious  forgeries,  he  calls  it,  "insigniter  salutare  decretum," 
a  very  salutary  decree,  in  which,  he  says,  many  books  of  this  des- 
picable sort  are  specified  and  condemned.^ 

However,  whether  it  is  genuine  or  not,  it  will  serve  to  show  us, 
what  numbers  of  absurd  and  scandalous  publications  were  imposed 
upon  the  world,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  under  the  respect- 
able names  of  apostles  and  evangefists.  "  Hanc  legem,"  says  Varre- 
rius  on  a  quotation  from  the  same  decree,  "  hie  duximus  subjici- 
endam,  ut  melius  intelligatur,  quantum  praepostera  hominum  inge- 
nia  faliacibus  hujusmodi  et  fucosis  artibus  delectentur."* — Sup- 
posing the  decree  itself  is  a  forgery,  it  is  but  an  addition  to  the 
impositions  already  mentioned. 

Jf  we  descend  to  the  primitive  fathers,  we  shall  find  a  multitude 


'  Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  p.  65.  135.  Varrerii  Censura,  p.  14.  I:c, 

^  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  sub  an.  492. 

^  Casaub.  in  Baron,  Annal.  Exercit.  i.  p.  22.  54. 

*  De  Beroso  Censura,  p.  14. 
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of  spurious  productions  under  their  names.  Cave '  enumerates 
thirty  pieces  of  that  kind,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Cyprian  ; 
thirty,  which  have  appeared  under  thenameof  Jerom  ;  sixty,  which 
have  been  pubhshed  as  the  works  of  i\ustin;  seventy,  which  have 
been  fathered  on  Chrysostom  ;  and  so  on,  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
putation of  each  respective  writer. 

The  number  of  forgeries,  false  records,  and  counterfeit  antiqui- 
ties, imposed  upon  the  world  by  the  advocates  of  the  church 
of  Rome,^  in  support  of  their  religion,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
their  system  of  superstition,  exceeds  ahnost  all  imagination, 
and  affords  a  deplorable  instance  of  the  depravity  of  mankmd,  and 
the  facility  with  which  knaves  and  bigots  have  suppressed  every 
suggestion  of  conscience,  reason,  and  religion,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  absurdly,  if  not  ironically,  called 

a  PIOUS  FRAUD ! 

If  we  confine  our  observations  to  the  present  century,  and  to 
our  own  country  in  particular,  we  shall  meet  with  several  notorious 
instances  of  literary  craft  and  imposition. 

The  late  Psalmanazar  wrote  a  fictitious  history  of  Formosa,^ 
and  invented  a  new  language,  which,  he  pretended,  was  the  lan- 
guage of  that  island.  The  imposition  was  supported  for  some 
time  ;  and  the  author  was  caressed  as  a  prodigy  of  abstinence,  piety, 
and  learning.  But  m  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  conscience 
began  to  upbraid  him ;  and,  in  a  posthumous  publication,  he  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  account,  which  he  had  given  of  Formosa,  and 
of  his  travels  and  conversion  from  paganism  to  Christianity,  was  an 
infamous  fiction.* 

In  the  year  1 747,  the  literati  were  surprised  at  the  appearance  of 
an  Essay  on  Milton's   Use   and   Imitation  of  the  Moderns,  in  his 


'  Cave,  Hist,  Liter. 

^  See  a  book,  entitled  Roman  Forgeries,  published  in  1675. 

'  An  historical  and  geographical  Description  of  Formosa,  8vo.  1704. — 
A  second  edition  of  this  work  was  published  m  1705,  with  a  preface,  con- 
taining, "  an  answer  to  every  thing,  that  had  been  objected  against  the 
author  and  his  book." 

Psalmanazar  died  in  1763,  about  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

*  Memoirs  of  ****,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  George  Psalma- 
nazar, a  reputed  native  of  Formosa,  written  by  himself,  in  order  to  be  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  &c.  8vo.  1761. 

In  his  will  he  says:  "  The  principal  manuscript  I  thought  myself  in 
duty  bound  to  leave  behind,  is  a  faithful  narrative  of  my  education,  and 
the  sallies  of  my  wretched  youthful  years,  and  the  various  ways  by  which 
I  was,  in  some  measure,  unavoidably  led  into  the  base  and  shameful  im- 
posture, of  passing  upon  the  world  for  a  native  of  Formosa,  and  a  convert 
to  Christianity,  and  backing  it  with  a  fictitious  account  of  that  island,  and 
of  my  own  travels,  conversion,  &c.  all  or  most  of  it  hatched  in  my  own 
brain,  without  regard  to  truth  and  honesty."    p.  5,  6. 
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Paradise  Lost,  by  William  Lauder;'  tlie  tendency  of  which  was  to 
show,  that  Milton  was  a  plagiury.  In  pursuance  of  this  design, 
he  charged  Milton  with  having  borrowed  many  parts  of  his  plan, 
many  passages,  sentiments,  and  images,  from  the  Sarcotis  of  Ma- 
senius,  the  i\damus  Exul  of  Grotius,  the  Tnumphus  Pacis  of 
Staphorstius,  the  Comcedia  Apocalyptica  of  John  Fox,  the  Lo- 
custae  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  the  Bellum  Angelicum  of  Taubman,* 
and  other  similar  productions. 

Some  of  the  examples  which  he  produced  in  support  of  this 
accusation,  bore  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  passages  in  the 
Paradise  Lost,  that  many  of  his  readers  were  inclined  to  applaud 
his  sagacity,  and  the  propriety  of  his  remarks. 

But  while  the  enemies  of  Milton  w  ere  shouting,  lo  friumphe  ! 
and  insulting  the  memory  of  the  injured  poet,  an  acute  and  learned 
writer  rose  up  in  his  defence,  and  effectually  exposed  this  master- 
piece of  fraud  and  iujposition,  by  demonstrating,  that  Lauder  had 
inserted  several  passages  of  tJog's  translation  ^  of  Paradise  Lost, 
and  other  lines  of  his  own  composition,  into  the  extracts,  w  hich  he 
had  produced  from  Masenius,  Staphorstius,  and  others ;  and  then 
urged  those  very  lines  as  a  proof,  that  Milton  had  copied  them.* 


'  Lauder  commenced  his  attack  upon  Milton  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  January  1747;  and  continued  his  animadversions,  at  different  times, 
in  that  publication.  An  imaginary  success  prompted  him  to  reprint  his 
extracts  and  observations,  with  considerable  additions,  in  a  separate  volume, 
8vo.  which  appeared  in  December  1749. 

*  Jacobus  Masenius  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  in  the  Jesuits' 
college  at  Cologn.  His  Sarcotis  consists  of  five  books,  and  was  printed 
about  the  year  16.'j4.  An  elegant  edition  of  this  poem,  and  of  some  other 
pieces,  by  Masenius  and  Grenan,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1771,  with  some 
observations  on  Lauder's  controversy. 

Grotinsissaid  lo  have  written  his  tragedy,  entitled,  Adamus  Exul,  when 
he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1601;  but 
was  not  inserted  in  the  collection  of  his  poems. 

Caspar  Staphorstius  was  a  Dutch  poet  and  divine.  HisTriumphus  Pacis 
was  a  congratulatory  poem,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between  the 
states  of  Holland  and  the  commonwealth  of  England,  in  1655. 

John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  published  his  Comcedia  Apocalyptica,  or 
Christus  Triumphans,  in  1551. 

Phineas  Fletcher  was  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  His  poem 
against  the  Jesuits,  entitled  Locustae,  vel  Pieias  Jesuitica,  was  printed  in 
1627. 

Taubman,  the  author  of  Bellum  Angelicum,  printed  about  the  year  1604, 
was  the  celebrated  commentator  on  Plautus  and  Virgil. 

^  Paraphrasis  poelica  in  tria  Johannis  Miltoni,  V.  C.  poemata,  viz.  Pa- 
radisum  Amissum,  Paradisum  Recuperatum,  et  Samsonem  Agonisteu. 
Autore  Gulielmo  Hoga;o.     Londini,  1690. 

*  Milton  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  brought  against  him 
by  Mr.  Lauder;  and  Lauder  himself  convicted  of  several  roRCKRiiis  and 
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As  this  charge  was  unanswerable,  Lauder  thought  proper  to 
tlirow  himself  on  the  candor  of  the  public,  by  subscribing  a  pe- 
nitential acknowledgment,  dictatt^d  by  a  learned  friend,  of  all  his 
interpolations  in  the  writers  he  had  quoted/ 

In  the  year  1762,  an  enterprizing  writer  published  an  epic  poem 
in  six  books,  entitled  Fingal,  and  other  pieces,  of  a  suigular  cha- 
racter, under  the  name  of  Ossiau,  which  were  said  to  have  been 
translated  from  the  Galic  or  Erse.  The  truth  of  this  assertion 
has  been  frequently  controverted.  It  is  however  strenuously  main- 
tained by  those  who  are  advocates  for  the  literary  glory  of  Cale- 
donia. But  the  very  existence  of  Ossiau,  if  ever  there  was  such  a 
poet,  is,  like  the  history  of  Orpiieus,  enveloped  in  fable  and 
romance ;  and  though  we  may  allow  the  pretended  translator  to 
have  collected  some  traditionary  stories,  some  ancient  fragments, 
and  some  strolling  ballads,  we  may  reasonably  suspect,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  these  poems  have  been  composed  by  the  editor,  as 
he  has  never  condescended  to  favour  the  world  with  the  works  of 
Ossiau  in  their  original  language,  though  such  a  publication  has 
been  frequently  requested  ;^  and  would  have  not  only  silenced  all 
objections,  but  have  been  esteemed  a  valuable  curiosity  in  the  re- 
public of  letters.^ 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777,  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic was  excited  by  a  volume  of  Poems,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  written  at  Bristol  by  Thomas  Rowley,  a  secular  priest  of 
that  city,  and  others,  in  the  fifteenth  century."^  These  pieces  were 
read  with  surprise  and  admiration,  and  occasioned  a  variety  of 
conjectures,    relative  to   their  authenticity.     It   was  asserted,  that 


gross  IMPOSITIONS  on  the  public.  By  John  Douglas,  M.  A.  [late  bishop  of 
Salisbury.  Ed.]  8vo.  1751. 

A  second  edition  of  this  pamphlet  was  published  in  1756. 

^  This  confession  was  entitled,  A  Letter  to  the  liev.  Mr.  Douglas,  oc- 
casiontcl  by  his  vindication  of  Milton,  (5\:c.  By  Wm.  Lauder,  A.  M.4to. 
1751.  It  was  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  at  first,  had  conceived  a  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  Lauder's  abilities  and  integrity.  Lauder  however, 
in  the  ye;ir  1754,  retracted  his  confession,  defended"  his  essay,  and  made 
a  new  attack  upon  Milton,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  King  Charles  I.  vin- 
chcated  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  brought  against  him  by  Milton  ;  and 
Milton  tiimself  convicted  of  forgery,  and  a  gross  imposition  on  the  public." 
—Lauder  died  in  Barbadoes,  about  the  year  1771. 

■^  Dr.  Johnson  required,  that  the  original  should  be  deposited  in  either 
the  king's  or  the  marischal  coihge  at  Aberdeen,  and  submitted  to  public 
inspection  ;  but  this  was  never  done.     HavAins's  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  488. 

^  It  is  said,  thatOssian  was  the  son  of  Fingal,  a  king  of  Scotland,  cele- 
brated for  his  prowess;  that  lie  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century; 
and  that  these  poems  are  superior  to  those  of  all  other  Caledonian  bards, 
both  in  genius  and  antiquity. 

*  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 
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the  original  manuscripts  had  been  found  in  an  old  chest  in  RedclifF 
church,  at  Bristol,  by  one  Chatterton  the  sexton  ;  that  Cliatterton 
wave  them  to  his  nephew,  the  master  of  a  writing-school  in  Pile- 
Street  ;'  and  that,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  son,  Thomas  Chatterton,  who  sent  some  of  them  to 
ihe  editors  of  the  magazines,  and  disposed  of  others. 

Some  learned  writers  have  maintained,  that  they  are  the  genuine 
productions  of  Rowley  -^  others  have  supposed,  that  they  were 
not  written  by  Rjjwley,  but  forged  by  Chatterton,^  who  probably 
derived  the  tirst  idea  of  such  a  project  from  some  old  parchments, 
which  might  have  been  found,  as  he  asserted,  in  a  chest  in  Redcliff 
church. 

This  opinion  seems  to  be  much  more  probable  than  the  other, 
for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  that  all  the  poems,  ascribed  to 
Rowley,  could  have  lain  in  a  chest,  unobserved  and  unexamined, 
for  the  space  of  300  years ;  and  that  there  should  not,  during  this 
long  interval,  have  been  one,  among  all  the  learned  vicars  of  Red- 
cliff  church,  who  had  the  ctn  iosity  to  examine,  and  the  sagacity  to 
discover,  the  contents  of  this  wonderful  repository. 

2.  The  pinaseology,  the  splendid  descriptions,  the  poetical 
images,  the  harmony  of  the  versification,  very  unusual  with  writers 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  manifest  imitation  of  later  poets,  some 
apparent  anachronisms,  and  other  circumstances,  are  strong 
presumptive  evidences,  that  they  are  not  the  compositions  of  liow- 
ley. 

Chatterton's  abilities  for  a  work  of  this  nature  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  if  we  attend  either  to  his  comments  on  the  poems  attri- 
buted to  Rowley,  or  to  many  similar  pieces,  which,  we  are  assured, 
are  his  genuine  and  acknowledged  productions.* 

'  Account  of  Chatterton  by  Dean  Milles. 

*  Their  authenticity  is  asserted  in  several  publications,  particularly  the 
following: — "  Poems,  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  Bristol, by  Thomas 
Rowley,  tac.  with  a  Commentary.  By  Jeremiah  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter, 
4to.  1782." 

"  Observations  upon  the  Poems  of  Thomas  Rowley,  in  which  the  au- 
thenticity of  those  poems  is  ascertained.  By  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.  8vo.  1782." 

^  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  hero  of  this  controversy,  was  born  Nov.  20, 
1752,  and  educated  at  a  charity-school  in  Bristol.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  wasarcicled  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  that  city.  In  April"l770.  he  came 
to  London,  in  hopes  of  advancing  his  fortune  by  his  pen;  but  he  was  so 
miserably  disappointed,  that  about  four  months  afterwards,  in  a  fit  of  de- 
spair, he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  nine 
months. 

*  See  Remarks  on  Chatterton's  Miscellanies  by  the  Author  of  this  Dis- 
sertation, in  the  Critical  Review  for  August  1778,  where  it  is  shewn,  that 
there  have  been  many  early  geniuses,  equal  or  superior  to  Chatterton, 
in  the  republic  of  letters. 
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But,  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  supposititious  uooks,  let  us 
proceed  to  fictitious  inscriptions. 

About  the  year  1435,  Cyiiacus  Anconitanus,  surnamcd  the  An- 
tiquary, collected  inscriptions,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.'  He  pretended  to 
have  found  a  multitude  of  inscriptions  in  Spain,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  which  Ambrosius  Morales,  and  other  Spanish  historians, 
quoted  upon  his  authority.  But  the  learned  and  judicious  Antonius 
Augustinus,  archbishop  of  Tarragon,  assures  us,  that  many  of  these 
inscriptions  were  fictitious ;  and  that,  in  his  time,  none  of  them 
were  to  be  seen  in  Spain .^ 

In  1534,  Petrus  Apianus  and  Bartholoma?us  Amantius  published 
a  large  collection  of  antiquities  at  Ingolstadt,  in  which  they  inserted 
a  considerable  number  of  those  which  had  been  either  collected 
or  invented    by    Kyriacus.^     The  learned  writer  1  have  just  now 


On  this  occasion,  the  present  Dissertator,  though  he  owns  those  insig- 
nificant remarks,  would  wish  to  intimate,  that  his  concern  in  the  same  Re- 
view extended  only  from  August  1764  to  September  1783  inclusive ;  and 
that  he  is  not,  at  present,  accountable  for  any  criticisms  which  appear  in 
that  publication. 

'  Cyriacus's  inscriptions,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  entitled,  Antiquarum 
Rerum  Commentaria,  were  never  entirely  published.  Seme  of  them  only 
were  communicated  by  himself  to  his  friends;  about  200  were  printed  by 
C.  Moronus  in  1660,  and  others  have  appeared  in  different  collections. 

A  small  volume  in  12mo.  entitled,  Kyriaci  Anconitani  Itinerarium,  was 
published  by  Laurentius  Mehus,  at  Florence,  in  1742,  containing  eight 
Letters  by  KyrMcus,  and  a  preface  by  the  editor,  in  vindication  of  the  au- 
thor's literary  character.  But  this  publication  contains  no  inscriptions, 
nor  any  very  important  information. 

^  Cyriaci  Anconitani  inscriptiones  plurimas  in  Annalibus  Hispanite  Am- 
brosius Morales  temere  descripsit.  B.  Mirari  equidem  soleo  in  tot  tantisque 
antiquisinscriptionibus,  quasilleattulit,  nullas  liodie  in  Hispania  legi.  A. 
Illud  inconnnodi  est,  videri  Joannem  Annium  &  Cyriacum,  simdis;que  fa- 
rins  homines,  Hispanos  irridere  voluisse,  confictis  Hispanorum  rebus  gestis 
sub  Noa,Tubale;  serie  item  contexta  regum  falsorum,  quasi  nostris  reg- 
nassent  temporibus;  fictis  adlisc  lapidibus,  de  bello  cum  Viriatho,  &  Ser- 
torio;  civili  qiioque  Czesaris  ac  Pompeii,  &c.  Augustini  Antiquitatum 
Dialogi.  xi.  p.  161. 

Augustinus's  Dialogues  were  published  in  the  Spanish  language  in  1587, 
and  translated  into  Latin  by  And.  Schottus,  1617.  The  author  died  in 
1588,  aged  71  years.     Voss.  de  Hist.  Lat.  1.  iii.  c.  10.  p.  809. 

Reinesius  speaks   favourably  of  Cyriacus.     Inscript.     Antiq.   prsf.  p.  ii. 

^  This  collection  bears  the  following  title:  Inscriptiones  sacrosancta; 
vetustatis,  non  \\\s  qiiidem  Romanas,  sed  totius  fere  orbis,  sumrao  studio 
ac  maximis  impensis  terra  marique  conquisitje,  feliciter  incipiunt.  Mag- 
nifico  viro,  domino  llaymundo  Fuggero,  &c.  Petrus  Apianus  Mathema- 
ticus,  &  Bartholomeeus  Amantius  Poeta.      D.   E.  D.  Ingolstadii,  anno 

MDXXXIV. 

Primi,  qui  excerpta  ex  Kyriaci  schedis  typis  excuderunt,  fuere  Petrus 
Apianus  &  Bartholoraaeus  Amantius.    Kyriaci  Itin.  prasf.  p.  59. 
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cited  affirms,  that  many  of  these  inscriptions  are  forged  by  different 
authors.' 

About  the  year  1520,  Alexander  Geraldinus  pretended  to  have 
found  in  various  parts  of  Ethiopia,  on  both  sides  of  the  equinoxial 
liire,  many  Roman  inscriptions  and  antiquities,*  more  valuable  (if 
genuine)  than  all  the  inscriptions  and  antiquities  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  could  produce.  Jiut  it  is  observable,  that  no  traveller, 
besides  himself,  ever  saw  these  curiosities  ;  and,  as  M.  de  la  Mothe 
le  Vayer  remarks,  "  it  is  the  greatest  impertinence  to  raise  imagi- 
nary pillars,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  conquests  and  dominion  of 
the  Romans,  in  places,  where  apparently  no  Roman  ever  set  his 
foot,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  historians."^  Geral- 
dinus appears  to  have  been  as  great  a  traveller,  and — as  great  a  ro- 
mancer, as  Leo  Africanus  :  par  nobile  fratrum  ! 

In  1636,  Curtius  Inghiramius  published  a  volume  of  Tuscan 
Antiquities,*  containing  a  multitude  of  Latin  inscriptions,  relative 
to  the  origin  of  Volaterra,  Sena,  Rome,  &c.  which,  he  says,  he 
found  under-ground  at  Scornellum,  near  Volaterra.  The  inscrip- 
tions, he  tells  us,  were  written  by  one  Prosperus  Fesulanus,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Cicero,'  and  deposited  by  him  in  that  place, 
with  an  epistle  to  the  finder,  in  which  he  prophetically  describes 
the  said  Inghiramius  ;  lays  many  strict  injunctions  on  him  not  to 
communicate  the  originals  to  any  one  ;  and  denounces  the  most 
horrible  calamities  on  such  as  should  presume  to  steal,  to  touch 
them,  to  depreciate  the  credit  of  the  finder,  or  rob  him  of  the  glory, 
to  which  he  was  entitled  for  the  discovery  of  these  inestimable 
treasures.^ 


'  In  anti(^uitatibiis  orbis  totius,  a  Petro  Apiano&  Bartholomaeo  Amantio 
foras  datis,  tictae  multae  sunt  a  diversis  auctoribus  inscriptiones.  Aug.  Dial, 
xi.  p.  162.  Mena^iaiia,  torn.  iv.  p.  263.— One  of  the  first  in  this  culieciion 
is  the  foohsh  prophecy  of  H.Cajadus,  which  will  be  mentioned   hereafter. 

^  Aiexandri  Geraldini  Itinerarinm  ad  regiones  sub  ffquinoxiaii  plaga 
conslitutas.  [anno  1520;  complectens  antiquitates  &  ritus  populoruni  Exhx- 
opise,  Africa-,  Atlantici  oceani,  &  Indicarnm  regionum.  Accesserunt  auc- 
toris  opuscula  alia,  edente  Onuphrio  Geraldino,ejusabnepote.]  8vo.  Roma>, 
1631.— Geraldinus  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Domingo,  the  capital  of  Hispa- 
niola,  in  1516,  and  died  in  1325. 

3  De  la  Muthe  le  Vayer,  des  anciens  Historiens  Grecs  &  Latins. 

*  This  work  is  entitled,  Ethruscaruni  Antiquitatum  Fragmenta,  quibns 
urbis  Roms,  aliarnmque  gentium  primordia,  mores,  &  res  gestae  indicanttn  , 
k  Curtio  Iiighiraiuio  reperta  Scurnelli  prope  Vulterram.  Francofurti,  anno 
salutis  MDCxxxvii.  Eihrusco  vero  cIo  cI.-)  cIo  cIo  ccccxcv.  Folio.  A  for- 
mer edition  was  printed  at  Florence  in  1636. 

5  Bef.  Chr.  60. 

^  Alius,  si  fortfe  invenerit,  eas  scripturas  tangere  non  audeat;  alioquin 
superGm  infernorumque  deorum  iram  expertus  peribit  infelix  ...  Si  quis 
has  scripturas  quovis  modo  sibi  arripuerit,  famae  et  corporis  jacturani  faciet 
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It  is  easy  to  see  the  author's  views  in  throwing  out  these  denun- 
ciations. Though  they  were  perfectly  absurd  and  ridiculous,  they 
were  plainly  intended  to  check  the  impertinent  curiosity,  the  ani- 
madversions, and  the  ridicule  of  his  opposers. 

The  whole  performance  however  bears  the  most  obvious  marks 
of  fraud  and  imposition.'  The  characters  do  not  in  thp  least  cor- 
respond with  the  mode  of  writing  in  the  time  of  Cicero  ;  the  La- 
tmity  IS  mean  and  barbarous ;  the  customs,  which  are  occasionally 
mentioned,  were  unknown  in  ancient  Rome;  and  the  stories, 
which  are  told  of  the  patriarch  Noah,  are  alone  sufficient  to  expose 
the  grossness  of  the  cheat. 

To  these  remarks  we  may  add,  that  the  artist  very  simply  and 
inadvertently  wrote  his  inscriptions  on  paper,  which  was  known  to 
have  been  made  about  the  time  of  the  pretended  discovery.* 

Some  have  ascribed  this  performance  to  Postellus  ;^  some,  to 
Paganinus  Gaudentius  ;  others  affirm,  that  the  author  was  Thomas 
Phadrus  or  Fadrus,  who  was  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  about 
the  year  J  490.  It  is  most  probable,  that  Inghiramius  himself  was 
the  real  fabricator  of  all  these  ridiculous  inscriptions.* 

But  the  most  euterprizing  and  eminent  practitioner  in  the  art  of 
making  fictitious  inscriptions,  was  Annius  of  Viterbo,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Antonius  Augustinus  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  the  process,  which  Annius  observed  in  his  forgeries. 

"  Mihi  Latinus  Latinius^  Viterbiensis,  vir  doctus,  bonaque  fidei, 
de  Joanne  Annio,  Viterbiensi  monacho,  narrare  jucunde  solebat 
lapidi  insculpendas  curasse  literas,  quern  vineae  infodi  jusserat, 
non  procul  a  Viterbio.  Cilmque  fodienda  esset  vinea,  ad  lapidem 
usque  ut  fodiendo  pervenirent  jussit;  narrans  in  libris  se  reperisse, 
templum  ibi  orbis  terrarum  antiquissimum  latere.  Terra  jam 
effossa,  primus,  qui  lapidem  invenit,  vinitor  accurrit ;  paulatim 
detegi  sarcophagum  imperat.  Hie  stupens,  lapidis  antiquitatem, 
&  literas  a  se  confictas,  admiratur  ;  ac  describens,  ad    urbis   sena- 


...  Si  quis  nomen  suum  augere  his  scripturis,  vel  tuum  deprimere  fuerit 
ausus,  reriim  suariim,  vitas,  &  honoris,  maximum  damnum  passus  omnibus 
hidibrio  erit.  Verum  nee  hsredes  tui  nee  tu,  inventas  scripturas  aliis  dare 
audeatis,  nam  malum  instat,  sed  transcriptas  poteris  dare  cui  volueris,  &c. 
p.  3,  4. 

'  Vid.  Leon.  Allatii  Animadversiones  in  Antiquitatum  Etruscarum 
Fraamenta,  ab  Inghiramio  edita,  4to.  Paris,  1640. 

^  Ibid.  p.  91. 

^  Vcs?.  de  Hist.  Lat.  I.  i.  c.  9.  p.  41. 

-^  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  I.  iv.  c.  13.  §3.  p.  601.  Vid.  Saxii  Onomast.  vol.  iv. 
p.  422.     Placcii  Theat.  Pseudon.  p.  523. 

5  Latinus  Latinius  was  born  at  Viterbo  about  the  year  1513.  He  pub- 
hshed  notes  on  Tertullian,  and  a  work,  entitled,  Bibliotheca  sacra  et  pro- 
fana,  sive  observationes,  correctiones,  conjecture,  &  varise  jectiones. 
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tores  Izetus  confugit,  &  civitatls  honori  fore  persuadet,  in  ampllssimo 
public^  spectari  loco.  Viterbii  eniin  urbis  originem  contineri, 
qu£e  bis  mille  annis  Roniana  esset  urbe  a  Romulo  condita  long^ 
antiquior,  utpote  ab  Iside  &  Osiride  conditce.  Fabulas  hie  suas, 
quibus  abundabat,  venditavit,  factiunque  ut  ille  jusserat.  Fertur 
manuscripta  inscriptio  ficta,  typis  etiam  evulgata,  hoc  initio,  Ego 
SUM   Isis."' 

"  Latinus  Latinius,  a  native  of  Viterbo,  a  man  of  learning  and 
veracity,  used  to  relate,  with  some  humour,  the  following  anecdote 
of  John  Annius,  a  Dominican  friar  of  that  city. 

^'  Annius  got  an  inscription  engraved  on  a  stone,  which  he 
buried  in  a  vineyard  near  Viterbo.  When  the  labourers  were 
employed  in  digging  the  ground,  he  directed  them  to  proceed  till 
they  came  to  the  spot  where  the  stone  was  deposited  ;  telling  them 
he  had  found  in  his  books,  that  the  ruins  of  the  most  ancient  tem- 
ple in  the  world  lay  under-ground  in  that  place.  After  the  earth 
was  removed,  the  stone  actually  appeared;  upon  which  the  vine- 
dresser, who  first  discovered  this  wonderful  curiosity,  ran  to  An- 
nius, and  acquainted  him  with  what  he  had  found.  The  sarcopha- 
gus was  ordered  to  be  removed  with  all  possible  care.  Annius, 
in  the  mean  time,  seemed  to  be  astonished  at  the  antiquity  of  the 
stone,  and  extremely  delighted  with  the  inscription.  In  the  height 
of  his  pretended  exultation,  he  flew  to  the  magistrates  of  Viterbo, 
expatiated  on  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  discovery,  and 
persuaded  them,  that  this  venerable  monument  of  antiquity  would 
be  an  everlasting  honour  to  the  city,  if  they  would  remove  it  to  a 
conspicuous  place,  where  it  might  be  publicly  exhibited.  He 
observed,  that  it  related  to  the  origin  of  Viterbo  ;  and  that  Rome, 
founded  2000  years  since  by  Romulus,  was  far  inferior  in  point  of 
antiquity  to  Viterbo,  which  was  built  by  Isis  and  Osiris.  With 
these  romantic  stories,  which  he  readily  invented,  he  amused  the 
public  ;  and  his  orders  were  instantly  obeyed.  An  inscription  was 
circulated  in  manuscript,  and  afterwards  printed,  beginning  with 
these  words.  Ego  sum  Isis,  I  am  Isis." 

A  project  of  the  same  kind  was  managed,  with  some  success, 
by  one  Hermicus  Cajadus,  or  Hermio  Gajado,  a  Portuguese  poet, 
about  the  year  1505.*  When  his  countrynien  had  made  a  conquest 
of  several  places  in  Africa,  and  tlie  East  Indies,  he  composed 
some  Latin  verses,  in  the  style  of  a  Sibylline  prophecy,  foretelling 
these  conquests  ;  and  having  engraved  them  on  three  marble  co- 
lumns, he  MUTILATED  THE    STONES,  and  DEFACED  SOUIC  of  the 

inscriptions,  in  order  to  give  them  an  appearance  of  antiquity.    He 


'  August.  Dial.  xi.  p.  160. 

*  Cajadus  died  of  intoxication  in  1508.    Ladvocat. 
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then  buried  them  in  the  ground  ;  and,  at  a  proper  opportunity, 
contrived  a  scheme  for  the  discovery,  which  was  artfully  managed, 
and  attended  with  great  exultation.  The  inscription,  which  was 
undefaced,  was  read,  admired,  touched  and  kissed,  with  the  pro- 
foundest  veneration ;  and  afterwards  published  as  a  divine  pro- 
phecy.' 

The  Duilian   inscription  has  been  reckoned    a  most  curious  and 
valuable  relic  of  antiquity,^  yet  Selden  seems  to  question   its  au- 


'  IsLatiuis  carminibus  commentiis  fuerat  Sibyllinam  vaticinationem,  in 
columnis  marnioieis  incisain,  quae  per  ambages  significabat,  Indus  sub  im- 
perium  &  clituinem  Liisitanorum  esse  venturos,  eosque  lapides  dala  opera 
DETRUNCATOs,  ut  aliqua  inessent  ANTiQuiTATrs  vestigia,  obrui  prfficepit.  .  . 
Ubi  vero  defossa  marmora  aliqiiud  vitiurr.  t'ecisse,  ex  hiimore  terreno,  ju- 
dicavit,  ad  certam  diem,  simulata  delectationis  causa,  invitat  amicos  in  vil- 
1am  suam,  qu*  proxuTia  erat  loco,  ubi  obrutum  latebat  vaticinium.  Cum 
igitur  acfubuisseut  oumes,  ecce  villicus  nunciat  Hermico,  mercenarias  ejus 
operas,  dum  in  fundo  tossionibus  incumberent,  incidisse  in  lapides,  in  quibus 
inscriptas  essent  literae,  indices  magni  cujusdam  thesauri,  eodem  loco  de>- 
fossi;  sic  enim  rustiri  opinabuntur.  Nee  mora,  omnes  simul,  alacritate 
ingenti,  relictis  epulis,  aecurrunt,  defossas  intuentur  columnas,  confestim- 
que  extrahi  jubent:  in  quibus  incisa  hujusmodi  erant  carmina  Sibyllina: 

Sibylla;  vaUcinium,  occidiis  decretum. 
Volventur  saxa  lileris,  &  ordine  rectis, 

Cuni  videas  occidens  orientis  opes. 
Ganges  Indus  Tagus  erit,  mirabile  visu, 

Merces  commutabit  suas  uterque  sibi. 

Soli  aeterno,  ac  luna;  decretum. 

Turn  vero  omnes,  pro  se  quisque  legere,  admirari,  versus  illos  fatidicos 
venerari,  manu  tangere,  exosculari  .  .  .  .  Ita  Sibyllina  fabula  vires  acquirit 
eundo,  ac  tandem  per  totum  terrarum  orbem  divulgata,  fides  ei  ubique  et 
auctoritas  adjungitur,  bodieque  typis  excusa  circumfertur  in  fronte  codicis, 
cui  titulus  est,  "  Inscriptiones  antiqua?."  Varrerii  Censura  in  quendam 
Auctorem,  qui  sub  falsa  Inscriptione  Berosi  Chaldtei  circumfertur,  p.  15. 
ed  t.  1598.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  1.  iv.  c.  13.  vol.  ii.  p.  607. 

^  C.  Duilius  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  first  Carthaginian  war, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  To  perpetuate  the  memoryof  this  triumph, 
a  pillar  of  white  marble  was' erected  to  his  honour  at  Rome.  This  pillar 
is  called  Columna  rostrata,  from  the  rostra,  or  beaks  of  ships,  with  which 
it  was  adorned.  On  the  basis  of  the  column  was  an  inscription,  recording 
the  exploits  of  Duilius,  and  the  value  of  the  booty,  which  was  taken  in  the 
Carthaginian  ships.  The  remains  of  this  pillar  were  accidentally  dug  up,  in 
the  year  1560,  in  the  place,  which  was  formerly  the  Forum  Romanum;  and, 
by  the  order  of  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese,  were  removed  to  the  capitol. 

The  inscription,  which  is  in  old  Latin,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
260  years  before  tlie  Christian  sera,  and  is  reckoned  the  most  ancient  Latin 
monument  now  remaining. 

Justus  Lipsius  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  inscription. 
Pet.Ciacconius  did  the  same,  and  explained  the  sense  in  a  learned  com- 
mentary, entitled,  Pet.  Ciacconii  in  Columnae  Rostratae  C.  Duilii  inscriptio- 
nem,  a  se  conjectura  supplclam,  Commentarius.     Lug.    Bat.    1597.  Grfev, 
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thenticity  ;  for  having  occasion  to  mention  its  age,  in  speaking  of 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  he  intimates  his  suspicions  in  these  words, 
SI  nimirdm  genuina  est.' 

Reinesiiis  asserts,  that  Fulvius  Ursinus  has  published  many  fic- 
titious inscriptions/ 

Fleetwood,  in  his  Inscriptionum  Antiquarum  Sylloge,  informs 
his  readers,  that  though  he  was,  as  much  as  possible,  on  his  guard 
against  false  and  fictitious  inscriptions,  he  often  found,  that  he 
had  inadvertently  inserted,  "  plurimas  aperte  spurias,"  many  that 
are  evidently  spurious.^  And  Stillingfleet  affirms,  that  there  are 
many  counterfeits  in  Gruter's  collection.'*' 

As  a  farther  confirmation  of  what  1  have  here  observed,  I  shall 
subjoin  the  remarks  of  a  learned  writer,  who  in  this  instance  has 
advanced  none  of  his  usual  paradoxes. 

"  Falsarum  inscriptionum  architectos  proximum  nostro  saeculum 
INNUMEROS  tulit  ;  egregios  artifices,  qui,  quas  ipsi  magna,  ut 
sibi  quidem  videbantur,  arte  concinuassent,  has  aut  in  marmoribus, 
aut  in  tabulis  aeneis,  plumbeisve,  aut  lateritiis  fistulis,  aut  in  antiquis 
denique  numismatis,  lectas  a  se  fuisse  mentirentur.  Sed  et  aliquot 
ante  aetatibus  fraus  eadem  in  usu  fuit.  Plena  sunt  pergaiiiena 
manu  exarata  fictis  in  otio  inscriptionibus,  epitaphiis,  elogiis  ;  quas 
cum  inde  eruuntur  a  viris  etiam  alioqui  magnis  ac  probis,  sed 
minus  justo  suspiciosis,  ab  eorundem  suffragio  pondus  ilia  acci- 
piunt;  ac  deinde  mirifice  inquinant  perturbantque  prophanam 
historiaiii,  utinam  ver6  non  etiam  ecclesiaslicam. 

"  Superiore  porr6  saeculo,  insiguiores  harum  inscriptionum  fa- 
bricatores  fuere  Jovianus  Pontanus,  Pomponius  Laetus,  Joannes 
Gamers,  Cyriacus  Anconitanus,  aliique.^  Flos  enim  in  primis 
nominatim  designat  Antor.ujs  Augustinus,  Dialogo  xi.  p.  Uil.  E 
Cyriaci  ver6  officin^  plurimas  in  Annales  Hispaniie  trausfudit  Am- 
brosius  Morales,*^  et  exinde  Gruterus  in  Thesaurum  suum  ;  e  tot 
autem  inscriptionibus  nullum  hodie  in  Hispanic  legi,  testis  est  idem 


Thesaur,  torn.  iv.   p.  1807.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  224.  506.  xii.  p.  171. 
edit.  1740. 

*  Scld.  Marm.  Arund.  in  edit.  Ansa,  p.  3. 

*  De  Ursino  dixeram,  cautfe  me  arripere  solere,  quas  ab  ipso  profectas 
scirem  inscripiiones;  &  paratus  sum,  si  quis  postulet,  fictitias  cum  plu- 
KiMAS  extrusisse  jirobare.  Reinesii  ad  Riipertiir-i  Epist.  50.  p.  456. 
Epist.  43.  p.  418.     Epist.  51.  p.  487.  490.     Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

^  Epist.  dedic.  p.  10. 

*  "  Not  only  authors,  but^  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  were  then 
counterfeited,  as  appears  by  many  in  Gruter's  Collection  of  Inscriptions." 
Stillingf.  Orig.  Brit.  pref.  p.  1. 

'  Jovianus^Pontanus  fl.  circa.  1460.  Saxii  Onomast.     Pomponius  Lxtus, 
circa  1484.  Ibid.    .loannes  Gamers,  circa  1510.  Ibid. 
^  Ambrosius  Moralis,  siveDe  Morales,  circa  1574. 
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Antonius  Augustinus,  vir  summae  eruditionis,  liiuatlqiie  judicii,  qui 
de  Joanne  Annio,  Italisque  aliis  pragterea  conqueritur,  qu6d  suae, 
nempe  Hispania;,  genti  epigrammata  et  marmoia  obtruserint,  nee 
visaiilis,  nee  ab  Hispanis  reperta;  atque  ea  demum  ille  cum  Ama- 
disii  Gallici  et  Oilundi  Furiosi  nugis  commentisque  confert.  In- 
scriptionuni  hujusniodi  immensam  supellectilem,  quadraginta  am- 
plius  digestam  voluniinibus,  oliin  collegit  P>rrhus  Ligorius  ;  quae 
Romse  extare  dicitur  in  bibliotheca  Barberinna  et  Farnesiana. 
Qua  in  vasta  mole  atque  congerie,  Spanhemius,  vir  eruditus,  con- 
fitetur,  p.  141.  "  plura  esse  aut  dubiai  lidei,  aut  confessa;  novita- 
tis."  Nee  tantam  ille  crevisse  segetem  pntat,  nisi  ex  plurimorum 
fraude,  qui  Ligorio  viro  bono  fucum  fecerint.  Farraginem  earn 
esse  subdit,  quae  possit  incautis  imponere,  avidis  ad  qiiamcumque 
ciborum  novitatem,  viris  etiam  alioquin  eruditis,  sed,  ut  dixi,  mi- 
iiime  suspiciosis.  Neque  enim  he  betes  ac  stulti  sunt,  qui 
dant  operam,  ut  hac  arte  fallant.  Sic  Muretus  olim  Scaligero  ipsi 
imposuit,  quern  induxit  ut  crederet,  Attii  et  Trabeae/  veterum,  ut 
aiunt,  poetarum  carmina  qu£edam  esse ;  quae  idem  Muretus,  a  se 
conticta,  sub  eorum  nominibus  Scaligero  submiserat.  E  veteribus 
etiam  schedis  Josephi  Scaligeri  describitur  a  Grutero  posita,  ut 
quidem  ait,  Nicomediae  inscriptio :  quis  banc,  amabo,  ad  Scalige- 
rum  Nicomediii  attulit  ? 

"  Atqui  non  Gruterum  mod(!»,  sed  et  eos,  qui  volumini  ejus  am- 
plificando  suam  veluti  symbolam  contulerunt,  fefellerunt  ii,  qui  vel 
ex  marmoribus  ea  se  descripsisse  elogia  testati  sunt  ;  vel  eruta  ex 
membranis  fallacibus  insculpere  lapidibus,  superiore  praesertim 
saeculo,  ad  aliquam    patriae  suae   laudem,  incaute    sategerunt ;  vel 

OUI  DENIOUE  TNSIGNI  FRAUDE  INSCULPSERE  IPSI,  AC 
TELLURI  SUFFODERUNT,  QVM  DEINDE  VEL  IPSIMET,  VEL 
POSTER!,    EFFOSSA    INGENTI    AURO  VENDERENT.       Vix  enim 

repertum  erutumve  talem  fuisse  lapidem  reperias,  ante  aimum 
MDX.  Post  hunc  annum  innumera  sunt,  eo  quern  diximus  astu, 
reperta.  Itaque  in  illo  Tliesauro  Gruteiiano  jnfiniti  carbones 
LATENT.  Neque  ex  sexaginta  fer^  inscriptionibus,  qua?  Con- 
stantiniani  hujus  saeculi  esse  aestimantur,  vel  una  quidem  sincera 
est,  si  inscriptionem  Arcijs  Constjuitiniani  exceperis."  ^ 

Similar  observations  occur  in  almost  every  author,, who  has 
written  upon  the  subject. 


'  See  an  account  of  this  imposition  in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  1.  iv.-c.  I.  p.  198. 
edit.  1728. 

^  Harduini  OperaSelecta,  p.  50i; 
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ON  THE  SCIENCE 

OF  THE  EGYPTIAISS  AND  CHALDEANS^ 

PART  I. 


Jurat  ire  per  alta 


Astra.  HoR. 

The  more  we  study  the  writings  of  tlie  ancient  Greeks,  tbe  more  we 
shall  be  convinced,  that  no  people  has  surpassed  them  in  taste  or  iu 
genius,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  elegant  arts,  and  in  all  the  refine- 
ments of  polished  life.  The  creators  of  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic 
poetry,  the  most  skilful  orators,  the  most  eloquent  historians,  and 
the  most  liberal,  if  not  the  most  profound  philosophers,  they  would 
still  continue  to  command  our  admiration,  even  if  we  could  forget  the 
wisdom  of  their  political  institutions,  or  cease  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  their  military  achievements.  While  the  history  of  Uter- 
ature  exists,  its  most  brilliant  pages  will  probably  ever  be  those, 
which  record  how  a  Homer  sang,  and  how  a  Plato  thought.  But  iu 
awarding  to  the  Greeks  this  ample  portion  of  praise,  let  us  not  refuse 
to  other  nations  the  applause  which  is  due  to  their  industry,  their 
learning,  and  their  labours. 

Upon  what  principle  has  it  been,  and  is  it  still,  that  most  modern 
writers,  in  treating  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  sciences,  express 
themselves  with  contempt  of  the  philosophical  attainments  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  East?  Some  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
geometry,  mechanics,  and  astronomy,  is  indeed  accorded  to  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Chaldeans ;  but  general  opinion  certainly  estimates  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  those  ancient  nations  as  far  interior  to  that  of 
the  Greeks.  Hfi,  who  visits  Athens,  sees  enough  to  be  convinced, 
that  he  surveys  in  its  ruins  the  remains  of  a  splendid  city;  while  the 
traveller,  who  wanders  over  the  deserted  site  of  Babylon,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  question  the  truth  of  some  of  those  pompous  descriptions, 
which  have  been  vaguely  given  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the 
Assyrian  capital.  It  is  thus  perhaps,  that  mo  lern  enquirers  hesitate 
in  assenting  to  the  eulogies,  which  have  been  occasionally  pronounced 
upon  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  sages  of  Egypt  and  the  East. 
The  boasted  edifice  of  Oriental  wisdom  has  disappeared ;  and  only  a 
few  remnants  can  be  found  to  indicate  its  extent,  or  even  to  attest  its 
existence. 

NO.  xxxr.         a.ji.         vol.  xvi.         k 
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Among  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Europe,  Pytliagoras  and  his  dis- 
ciples seem  to  have  been  better  instructed  than  any  others  in  the 
learning  of  the  Orientalists.  The  system  of  physics,  however,  which 
they  taught,  was  far  from  being  generally  adopted  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  information,  which  we  possess  concerning  it,  is  extremely 
limited.  Still  we  can  scaicely  doubt,  that  this  system  had  its  origin 
in  the  East  ;  nor  can  we  deny,  that  in  many  respects  the  opinions  of 
the  Saniian  philosopher  are  similar  to  those,  which  modern  Europe 
has  received  as  unquestionable  truths.  But  while  it  is  admitted,  that 
the  Oriental  instructors  of  Pythagoras  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  true  system  of  the  material  iniiverse,  it  is  contended,  that  th^r 
general  conclusions  were  obtained  rather  by  conjecture  than  by  re- 
search, and  were  less  the  result  of  scientific  enquiry  than  of  hypothe- 
tical reasoning.  The  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  it  is  said,  had  not 
the  means  of  becoming  scientific  astronomers:  they  had  no  instru- 
ments which  can  be  compared  with  those  of  modern  consfruction : 
they  possessed  no  telescopes :  with  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics 
they  were  wholly  unacquainted  :  they  knew  nothing  of  fluxions  :  they 
employed  no  calculus:  they  had  scarcely  acquired  the  elements  of 
algebra.  L';t  us  remember,  it  may  be  added,  that  Thales  was  the 
first,  who  calculated  an  eclipse  of  the  sun — that  Pythagoras  invented 
the  problem  concerning  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse — that  Hippar- 
chus  discovered  the  method  of  taking  the  parallax  of  a  planet— and 
let  us  conclude,  that  before  the  Greeks  very  little  progress  indeed 
had  been  made  in  the  exact  sciences. 

If  these  assertions  could  be  proved  to  be  indisputably  true,  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them  would  become  irresistibly  triumphant.  But 
bow  can  we  know,  that  these  assertions  are  true  ?  How  can  it  be 
shown,  that  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  did  not  employ  instruments 
as  well  constructed  as  our  own  ;  that  they  possessed  no  telescopes  ; 
or  that  they  were  ignorant  of  tlic  higher  parts  of  mathematics  ?  Had 
not  ThiUes  studied  at  Memphis,  before  he  predicted  an  eclipse  in 
Asia?  Who  does  not  see,  that  when  Pythagoras  uttered  the  far- 
famed  evpriKa,  he  meant  to  say,  not  that  he  had  made  a  new  discoven^, 
but  that  he  had  found  what  he  had  lost,  or,  in  other  words,  had  re\ 
iiiembered  what  he  had  forgotten  ?  If  no  method  had  been  known  for 
taking  the  sun's  parallax  before  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  how  could 
Pythagoras,  400  years  before,  have  estimated  the  diameter  of  the 
earth,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  sun,  as  1  to  42  ?  It  is  probable, 
that  the  Samiau  sago  must  have  made  this  conclusion  from  his  own 
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observations,  as  -we  slid i I  have  reason  to  think  presently,  that  his 
Oriental  masters  wonki  have  given  him  a  far  more  exact  result.  (The 
real  proportion  is  about  as  1  to  1 12.) 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  I  wish  to  remark  to  my  readers,  that  nei- 
ther Pvtiiasoras  nor  his  immediate  disciples  appear  to  have  left  any 
writings  behind  them,  suthciently  explanatory  of  their  system  to  bfe 
understood  by  the  uninitiated.  Now  it  is  of  great  im}X)riance  to  our 
present  enquiry  to  observe,  that  those  Greeks,  who  hiive  transmitted 
to  us  the  astronomical  system,  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Samiau 
philosopher,  evidently  did  not  understand  it,  and  were  igrtorant  of  the 
principles  upon  which  it  had  been  originally  established  by  the  sages 
of  the  East.  Even  the  Pythagoreans,  who  did  adopt  this  system, 
may  be  suspected  of  having  generally  taken  it  for  granted  upon  the 
word  of  the  Master.  It  is  clear,  that  Aristarchus  and  Eratosthenes, 
for  example,  repeated  by  rote  various  scientific  truths,  which  they 
could  not  have  discovered,  and  must  have  been  unable  to  demonstrate. 
Accordingly  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  who  were  themselves  practical 
astronomers,  rejected  those  truths,  which  their  predecessors  had 
adopted  upon  report,  and  which  their  own  limited  science,  and  their 
want  of  instruments,  did  not  enable  them  to  prove. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why,  if  the  Orientalists  possessed  all  this 
profound  knowledge,  might  not  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  Alex^ 
andria  have  studied  among  them  the  secrets  of  their  philosophy?  If 
the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  could  teach  the  most  abstruse  and  im- 
portant truths  to  Pythagoras,  and  could  unfold  to  him  the  system  of 
nature  and  the  universe,  why  should  they  have  withheld  the  same 
information  from  men  so  illustrious  as  Hipparchus,  Archimedes,  and 
Ptolemy?  I  answer,  that  I  am  far  from  believing  that  the  priests  of 
Egypt  and  Chaldea  instructed  Pythagoras  in  all  their  knowledge. 
That  philosopher  had  certainly  not  sounded  all  the  depths  of  Oriental 
learning.  Thus  the  priests  of  Egypt  do  not  appear  to  have  commu* 
nicated  to  him,  as  they  did  afterwards  to  Plato,  the  length  of  the 
solar  year;  but  there  is  a  reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  this,  and 
which  I  shall  presently  state.  In  the  mean  time  I  would  wish  to  re- 
mark, and  it  is  a  point  to  which  I  particularly  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  that  Pythagoras  was  the  last  philosopher  of  Greece, 
who  visited  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  while  the  arts  and  sciences  flourished 
in  those  countries.  What  the  priests  knew  and  taught  in  after  times 
had  been  preserved  by  tradition.  They  were  still  acquainted  with 
the  length  of  the  solar  year  in  the  time  of  Plato  and  Eudoxus;  and 
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they  freely  couimunicaled  their  knowledge  on  this  subject  to  those 
philosophers,  because  the  law,  which  appears  to  have  bound  them  to 
silence  in  the  lime  of  Pythagoras  no  longer  existed.  The  priests  of 
Egvpt  obliged  their  Kings  to  take  an  oath  to  preserve  the  established 
year  of  305  days.  (See  Jablonski  Panth.  .^Lgypt.)  Consequently  there 
was  a  new  thoth  every  fourth  established  year,  while  to  preserve  the 
true  time,  the  priests  themselves  intercalated  a  day  every  fourth  year. 
This  then  was  one  of  their  arcana,  which  during  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchy they  were  not  likely  to  divulge  to  strangers.  But  when  Plato 
visited  Egypt,  that  country  had  no  longer  a  King  of  its  own.  It  had 
long  been  governed  by  the  Kings  of  Persia;  its  laws  had  been 
changed,  its  temples  profaned,  and  its  priests  degraded. 

Pythagoras,  however,  seems  to  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of 
many  trutlts  from  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  preserved  by  those  nations,  even  half  a  century  after  the 
death  of  that  philosopher.  The  reason  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Py- 
thagoras is  said  to  have  died  at  an  adve.nced  age,  497  years  before 
Christ.  He  consequently  visited  Egypt  and  Chaldea  in  his  youth, 
before  the  events  happened  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak.  The  Assy- 
rian empire  was  subverted,  and  Babylon  was  taken,  by  the  Persians 
under  Cyrus,  538  years  before  our  aera ;  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
ivas  achieved  by  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  13  years  after  the  sub- 
jection of  x\ssyria.  These  events  produced  a  mighty  revolution  in 
both  countries.  The  Babylonians  were  plundered  of  their  wealth,; 
their  laws  were  abrogated ;  and  the  whole  form  of  their  institutions, 
both  public  and  private,  was  changed.  (Herodot.  1.  i.  and  iii.  Xeno- 
j)hon.  Cyropeed.  1.  vii.  and  viii.  Dan.  c.  vii.)  They  rebelled  against 
their  tyrants  ;  but  their  city  was  again  taken  by  Darius  Hystaspcs,  whtv 
diminished  the  height  of  its  lofty  walls,  and  put  to  death  3000  of  its 
most  eminent  inhabitants.  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,  carried  away 
the  golden  statue  of  Belus,  (Herodot.  1.  iii.)  and  destroyed  the  temple 
of  that  God.  (Arrian.  1.  vii.  Strabo.  1.  xvi.)  In  the  mean  time  Egypt 
had  not  suffered  less  than  Chaldea  under  the  same  terrible  masters. 
Cambyses  persecuted  the  priests,  pillaged  the  temples,  and  burnt  the 
idols.  (Herodot.  1.  iii.)  Some  abortive  rebellions,  which  took  place 
after  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  proved  at  once  the  sufferings  and  the 
weakness  of  the  Egyptians. 

From  this  statement  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  sciences  could  no 
Jonger  have  been  cultivated  in  Chaldea  and  in  Egypt,  even  at  the 
period  when  Herodotus  visited  those  countries,    It  is  known  to  every 
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one,  that  the  priests  alone  were  versant  in  the  abstruse  sciences ;  and 
that  the  lepa,  or  sacred  places,  contained  all  their  books,  records,  and 
instruments.  Shall  we  believe  then,  that  the  ferocious  Cambyses, 
and  the  despotic  Xerxes,  respected  the  sciences  of  those  nations, 
whose  religion  they  detested  ?  When  the  former  profaned  the  temples 
of  Ptha  and  of  the  Cabiri,  can  it  be  imagined  that  his  soldiers  spared 
any  of  the  objects,  which  the  science  or  the  curiosity  of  the  Egjp- 
tians  had  collected  1  Can  it  be  supposed,  when  the  latter  destroyed 
the  tower  of  Belus,  and  murdered  the  priests,  that  the  astronomical 
instruments  of  the  Chaldeans,  their  clocks,  quadrants,  and  armillary 
spheres,  were  not  all  comprehended  in  the  ruin  of  that  magnificent 
observatory  ? 

Thus,  in  following  the  authority  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  we  mu^t 
admit'  that  Pythagoras  was  the  last  philosopher  of  his  nation,  who 
visited  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  before  those  countries  had  experienced  all 
the  horrors  of  conquest  and  revolution.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  my 
statement  cannot  be  admitted  ;  frst,  because  the  temple  of  Belus,  in 
%vhich  the  Chaldeans  appear  to  have  kept  all  their  mathematical  instru- 
ments, existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  by  whom  it  is  fully  described 
—secondly,  because  Cambyses,  though  he  profaned  the  temples  of 
Ptha  and  of  the  Cabiri,  did  not  violate,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  front 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  the  sanctuaries  of  the  other  deities  of 
Egypt — ^and  thirdly,  because  the  books  of  Thoth,  or  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus,  were  preserved  for  many  ages  after  the  death  of  Cambyses, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  archives,  the  astronomical  instru- 
ments, the  keys  to  the  hieroglyphical  symbols,  and  all  other  objects 
appertaining  to  science  and  literature,  were  left  untouched  by  that 
Prince. 

1.  In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  objections  I  reply,  that  Herodotus 
has  not  described  Babylon  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time.  His  account 
of  that  city  appears  lo  have  been  taken  from  the  reports  and  tradi- 
tions which  he  had  heard  concerning  it.  Thus  the  walls  could  not 
have  been  200  cubits  in  height  and  oO  in  breadth  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, since  tiiey  had  been  reduced  in  height  during  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  who  was  dead  before  the  historian  was  born.  His 
account  of  the  temple  of  Belus  is  by  no  means  a  clear  one,  and  must 
liavc  been  taken  from  report,  since  according  to  Arrian  and  Strabo 
this  temple  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  and  Herodotus  did  not  visit 
Asia  until  after  the  death  of  that  mouarch. 
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2.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  Herodotus,  that  when 
Canibyses  violalcd  the  shrines  of  Ptlia  and  of  theCabiri,  lie  respected 
those  of  Anioun,  Mendes,  and  Osiris.  Memphis  was  not  the  only 
theatre  of  the  destructive  cruelty  of  the  Persian  conqueror.  He  burnt 
and  pillaged  the  temples  at  Thebes,  and  persecuted  the  priests  in 
every  })rovince  of  Kgypt.  (Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  i.  Strabo.  1.  x.  and  1. 
xvii.)  It  is  indeed  evident,  that  the  priests  endeavoure<i  to  conceal, 
as  much  as  they  could,  from  Herodotus  the  disasters  of  their  country, 
and  the  degradation  of  their  own  order.  But  that  the  calamities  of 
Egypt  were  excessive  may  be  certainly  concluded  from  the  positive 
testimony  of  the  sacred  writers.  The  prophets  drsij;nated  the  Prince, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Cambyses,  by  the  m<rely  titular  name  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  and  announced  that  he  should  lay  waste  with  fire 
and  sword  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  which,  according  to  the  predic- 
tion of  Ezekiel,  was  to  be  made  "  utterly  waste  and  desolate,  from 
the  tower  of  Syene  even  unto  the  border  of  Cush  ;"  (i.  e.  Arabia.) 
Nor  was  the  season  of  Egyptian  calamity  of  short  duration.  It  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  forty  years  ;  and  the  prophets  clearly  intimate 
that  Egypt  was  never  to  recover  her  former  rank  among  nations. 
The  same  sacred  writers  allude  distinctly  to  the  destruction  of  the 
idols,  and  to  the  degradation  of  the  priests,  "  the  wise  counsellors  of 
Pharaoh." 

3.  Herodotus  states,  that  the  priests  read  to  him  a  long  list  of  the 
names  of  their  kings  ;  but  he  makes  no  mention,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
of  the  books  of  Tl.oth.  Plato  Hourished  about  sixty  years  after  He- 
rodotus. He  says,  that  Theuth,  as  he  writes  the  name,  was  the  inven- 
tor of  several  sciences  ;  but  he  is  silent  with  resptct  to  the  existence 
of  his  books.  In  fact  I  am  not  aware,  that  any  Greek  writer  has 
spoken  of  the  existence  of  those  books  before  Manetho,  who  Uved 
160  years  after  Plato,  and  who  pretended  to  have  taken  the  materials 
of  his  hi.Mory  from  the  writings  of  Hermes  Trismegistus.  The  value 
of  Maneiho's  testimony  may  be  estimated  from  his  own  statement, 
since,  according  to  laniblichus,  he  had  the  effrontery  to  assert,  that 
Hermes  hcui  v.ritten  36526'  volumes!  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who 
flourished  4p0  years  after  Manetho,  says  that  42  books  of  Hermes 
were  extant  in  his  time.  May  we  not,  however,  justly  suspect,  that 
the  priests,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  enjoy  some  repose  after  the  per- 
secution, which  lasted  for  40  years,  endeavoured  to  supply  the  records 
which  had  been  destroyed,  and  forged  various  writings  under  the 
name  of  Thoth  ?  Manetho  himself,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  a  high- 
priest  {apxiepevs)  of  the  Egyptian  idols  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  he 
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may  have  had  his  share  in  composing  the  36526  boolvs,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  the  miraculous  pen  of  Hermes  Trismegistus.  But  \veha\e 
direct  evidence,  that  Cambyses  did  not  spare  the  astronomical  instru- 
ments of  the  Egyptians,  for  he  not  only  pillaged  the  sacred  enclosures, 
but  carried  away,  as  Diodorus  attests,  the  golden  circle  of  Osyman- 
dias.  The  same  historian  likewise  states,  that  the  Persian  tyrant 
burnt  all  the  temples  at  Thebes.  It  seems  to  me  very  improbable, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  the  Egyptians  could  have  preserved 
any  o{  the  monuments  of  their  literature,  that  could  either  be  easily 
removed,  or  easily  destroyed. 

Since  then  neither  Thales  nor  Pythagoras  left  behind  t'lem  any 
written  accounts  of  what  they  had  seen  in  Egypt  and  the  East ;  since 
no  Greek  traveller,  after  their  age,  could  have  visited  those  countries, 
while  the  arts  and  sciences  continued  to  flourish  there ;  and  since  it 
appears  nearly  certain,  that  the  Persian  conquerors  did  not  spare  the 
books  and  instruments  of  the  mathematicians,  when  they  pillaged  the 
temples,  and  burnt  the  images  of  the  idolators  ;  I  know  not  how  it 
can  be  argued  from  the  testimony  of  the  Greeks,  that  the  ancient 
Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  had  no  instruments  fit  for  the  nicer  opera- 
tions of  science.  I  can  say  nothing  of  tjie  accuracy  of  the  golden 
circle  of  Osymandias,  or  of  the  armillary  spheres,  which  the  Greeks, 
after  their  manner,  fabled  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  giant  Atlas, 
and  by  the  centaur  Chiron.  But  I  cannot  doubt  that,  from  very  re- 
mote antiquity,  the  Egyptians  had  cultivated  the  sciences.  Their 
mighty  works  still  attest  this  truth.  Who  shaH  name  the  distant  age, 
when  the  pyramids  were  built?  Yet  the  powers  of  machinery  must 
have  been  well  understood  by  the  people,  who  conveyed  such  massi'.'e 
stones  from  the  quarries  in  the  hills,  and  piled  them  one  above  ano- 
ther in  the  valleys.  The  architect,  who  planned  the  great  pyramid, 
miist  have  known  how  to  take  a  meridian.  Nor  is  this  all ;  he  must 
have  been  well  skilled  in  astronomy.  But  I  reserve  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  for  another  opportunity. 

We  hear  it  loudly  urged,  that  as  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  telescope,  it  is  vain  to  compare  them  as  astroac- 
mers  with  the  moderns.  The  telesp ope  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century ;  and  Galileo  is  affirmed  to  have 
been  the  first  astronomer,  who  employed  in  the  service  of  science  this 
mighty  engine  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  prove  that  no  telescopes  were  employed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  before  their  temples,  which  were  also  their 
observatories,  were  pillaged  or  destroyed  by  the  Persians.     For  luy 
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own  part  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  art  of  constructing  telescopes  was 
known  to  the  philosopliers  of  those  countries  ;  but  this  art,  with  many 
others,  was  in  great  measure,  tliou2;h,  I  Ihink,  not  entirely,  lost,  after 
the  terrible  reigns  of  Canibvses  and  Xerxes.  All  the  learning  of  the 
East  was  confined  to  one  class  of  men  ;  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Persians  was  chiefly  directed  against  that  class.  Cambyses  offended 
without  injuring  superstition,  when  he  wounded  the  sacred  bull;  but 
he  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  Egyptian  science,  when  he  compelled  the 
priests  to  aban(ion  their  literary  pursuits,  by  burning  and  pillaging  the 
edifices  consecrated  to  learning  and  religion.  Neither  could  the  con- 
duct of  Xerxes  have  produced  any  other  effect  in  Chaldea,  when  he 
destroyed,  according  to  Arrian,  not  only  the  temple  itself  (rov  veijv) 
of  Belus,  but  the  other  sacred  places  (ra  aXXa  lepa)  of  the  Babylo- 
nians ;  for  by  these  other  sacred  places  I  understand  the  historian  to 
mean  the  colleges,  seminaries,  and  buildings  inhabited  by  the  priests, 
all  of  which  were  contained  within  the  sacred  precincts. 

But  let  us  now  enquire,  whether  the  ancients  employed  mirrors  and 
telescopes  in  surveying  the  heavens,  or  whether  the  use  of  the  teles- 
cope remained  unknown  until  the  17th  century. 

The  Greeks,  as  Plutarch  attests,  employed  metallic  mirrors,  either 
plane,  or  convex,  or  concave,  according  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
were  intended.  Everv  one  has  heard  of  the  burning  mirrors  construct- 
ed by  Archimedes.  The  Persian  writers  have  preserved  many  curi- 
ous traditions  of  the  mirror  of  Alexander,  ( Ayinah  Iskandri)  in  which 
they  say,  that  the  universe  was  represented.  But  it  is  certain  from  a 
passage  in  Aristotle,  (Meteorolog.  1.  i.  c.  8.)  that  the  ancients  employed 
mirrors  in  surveying  the  celestial  appearances.  Now  this  fact  fur- 
nishes a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  the  use  of  magnifying  glasses. 
M.  Bailly,  who  denies  that  the  Greek  astronomers  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  telescope,  admits  that  they  employed  alidades  in 
observing  the  stars.  To  these  instruments  tubes  were  affixed,  though 
perliaps  at  first  this  might  not  have  been  the  case.  Now  the  question 
is,  whether,  or  not,  lenses  were  ever  placed  in  these  tubes.  The  use 
of  glass  was  known  from  remote  antiquity.  Mention  is  made  of  glass 
in  the  book  of  Job,  where  it  is  called  JlOl^t.  The  Phcenicians, 
Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  knew  not  only  the  art  of  casting  glass, 
but  of  colouring  it.  Bits  of  glass  of  different  colors  are  still  found  upon 
the  mummies.  The  cups,  which  Adrian  sent  from  Egypt  to  Rome, 
were  apparently  of  glass  coloured  in  imitation  of  the  opal.  (Vopiscus.) 
In  more  ancient  times  the  Tyriaus  and  Babylonians  constructed  co- 
lumns of  glass,  and  gave  a  green  tint  of  so  much  lustre  to  these 
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columns,  that  strangers  mistook  them,  thoiioh  many  cubits  in  height, 
for  single  enieraUls,  (Herodot.  1.  ii.  Theoplirast.  de  lapid.)  Glass 
was  so  common  in  Ethiopia,  that  according  to  Herodotus,  coflins  for 
the  dead  were  frequently  made  of  it.  The  Greeks  knew  how  to  melt 
and  cast  glass,  for  Plutarch  mentions  heath  as  the  best  kind  of  fuel  to 
be  employed  for  that  purpose.  Suidas,  at  the  word  vu\os,  in  explain- 
ing a  passage  in  Aristophanes,  indicates  that  burning  mirrors  were 
occasionally  made  of  glass.  The  Greeks  appear  to  have  imitated  pre- 
cious stones  in  coloured  crystals.  (Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  Theophrast.  de  lapid.) 
The  Romans  worked  in  glass  with  admirable  skill ;  and  in  such  abun- 
dance was  glass  at  Rome,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  palace 
In  Europe  contain  half  as  much  glass  as  was  exhibited  in  the  theatre 
erected  by  Scaurus.  The  manner,  in  which  the  Romans  coloured 
glass,  has  not  been  equalled  by  modern  ingenuity.  (Winkehnan 
Hist,  de  I'art.)  Seneca  seems  to  exaggerate  the  proficiency  made  in 
working  glass,  and  in  imitating  gems,  during  his  own  age.  (Epist. 
90.)  The  R,omans  might  have  improved  in  the  art;  but  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  had  been  carried  to  high  perfection  by  more  ancient 
nations,  as  I  have  already  shown.  But  if  the  ancients  could  do  so 
much  with  glass,  and  possessed  it  in  such  abundance,  they  could 
scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  its  magnifying  powers.  That  the 
Romans  must  have  known  the  magnifying  powers  of  glass,  may,  I 
think,  be  concluded  from  the  sense  in  which  Seneca  uses  the  word 
specularia.  If  the  astronomers  did  not  place  lenses  in  the  tubes  of 
their  alidades,  how  are  w^e  to  understand  Strabo,  when  he  says,  that 
vapours  produce  the  same  effects  as  the  tubes  in  magnifying  the  objects 
of  vision  by  refraction?  (1.  iii.  c.  138.)  This  at  least  seems  to  mc  the 
sense  of  the  passage.  The  language  of  Geminus  (Uranolog.  ]  0.)  is 
not  less  remarkable,  as  cited  by  Bailiy— pra?terea  etiam  per  dioptra 
omnes  stellae  spectata'  videntur  circularem  motum  in  tota  circumduc- 
tione  dioptrortun.  The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  survey  minute 
objects  through  a  glass  bottle  filled  with  water.  (Sen.  Qutest.  Natur.) 
This  was  to  know  the  powers  of  the  njicroscope ;  and  if  the  micro- 
scope were  known,  so  probably  was  the  telescope.  Neither  does  the 
use  of  the  telescope  seem  to  have  been  lost  in  later  times.  About  the 
end  of  the  rjth  century  Averroes  observed  the  transit  of  Mercury 
over  the  sun's  disk,  a  task  scarcely  to  be  accomphshed  without  ihe 
aid  of  a  coloured  magnifying  glass.  Towards  the  end  of  the  IStli  cen 
tury  flourished  our  countryman  Roger  Bacon.  This  extraordinary 
person  asserted,  that  by  means  of  glasses  the  sun  and  moon  might  be 
brought  down  to  the  earth  ;  and  he  likewise  said  that  Cseear  surveyed 
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the  coast  of  Britain  from  that  of  Gaul,  by  the  help  of  a  glass ;  and 
this  account,  whether  true  or  false,  proves  its  author  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  telescope. 

My  readers  will  now  perhaps  be  more  disposed  to  bear  with  me, 
when  I  express  my  belief,  that  telescopes  were  constructed  in  very 
remote  ages  by  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.  The  Greeks  reported 
that  Pythagoras  showed  letters  written  on  the  disk  of  the  moon  by 
means  of  a  mirror.  How  easily  may  this  wonderful  tale  be  explained, 
by  supposing,  that  Pythagoras  showed  to  his  countrymen  the  inequa- 
lities on  the  surface  of  the  lunar  orb,  through  a  telescope,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Memphis  or  Babylon  !  It  is  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  Hyperboreans  had  a  tradition  of  moun- 
tains having  been  seen  in  the  moon.  Some  stranger,  having  a  tele- 
scope, may  have  wandered  into  those  regions  ;  and  as  barbarians 
are  always  more  impressed  by  the  j)ha2nomena  of  nature,  than  po- 
lished nations,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  remembrance  of  this  spec- 
tacle, so  astonishing  to  ignorant  men,  had  not  been  lost  even  in  the 
lai}se  of  ages.  Pliny  states  (1.  ii.)  that  KiOO  stars  might  be  counted  in 
the  72  constellations.  He  must  have  had  this  from  Oriental  tradition ; 
for  by  the  72  constellations  can  only  be  understood  the  72  parts  into 
which  the  Orientalists  divided  the  zodiac.  But,  according  to  Ptolemv, 
only  1022  (or  1026)  stars  can  be  discerned  by  the  eye  in  the  whole 
visible  heavens.  The  Orientalists  therefore  must  have  employed  mag- 
uifyJng  glasses  of  great  power,  to  have  counted  Ib'OO  stars  in  the 
zodiac  alone.  In  Flamstead's  catalogue  for  the  whole  heavens,  the 
number  of  stars  counted  amounts  to  no  more  than  3000 ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  has  only  been  within  the  last  30  years,  that  this  catalogue  has 
been  augmented.  The  celebrated  Deinocritus  asserted,  that  the 
galaxy  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  small  stars.  (Plutarch,  de  placit. 
philosophor.)  It  is  only  the  telescope  that  could  have  divulged  this 
secret  of  nature ;  and  as  Democritus  had  no  means  of  making  such  a 
discovery  himself,  we  may  conclude  that  he  had  heard  the  fact  stated 
in  the  East,  where  the  memory  of  such  an  observation  might  have 
been  still  preserved.  (430  years  B.  C.)  It  is  still  more  remarkable, 
tkat  the  Persians,  who  could  no  more  have  made  the  disci>very  tharj 
the  Greek  philosopher,  have  made  the  same  statement.  Hyde,  in  his 
notes  to  the  tables  of  LUeg  Beig,  cites  a  passage  from  the  JSimetullahy 
in  which  it  is  said,  that  the  galaxy  appears  white  from  the  great  mul- 
titude of  stars  which  it  contains.  Now  the  Persians  could  not  possibly 
have  known  this  truth  from  observation.  They  couUl  only  have  had 
it  from  tradition.     Democritus  atlirmed  that  the  whole  number  of  tho 
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planets  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks.  This  he  must  likewise  have 
heard  at  Memphis  or  Babylon.  Indeed  the  Chiildeans  still  lu  Id  in  the 
time  of  Apollonius  of  Pamphylia,  (240  years  B.  C.)  that  more  planets 
had  been  discovered  than  were  generally  known.  (Seuec.  Quicst.  Nat.) 
The  followers  of  Buddha  in  India  have  an  ancient  tradition,  that 
there  is  a  planet,  (I  think  they  call  it  Rayu)  the  orbit  of'  wliich  is 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  Some  of  the  ancient  Braniins  luld  ihe 
number  of  planets  to  be  fifteen  ;  and  they  consequently  reckoned  one 
more  than  the  Europeans  did,  before  Cassini,  in  the  year  1684,  had 
discovered  the  two  interior  satellites  of  Saturn. 

I  now  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  decide,  whether  I  be  right  or 
wrong,  in  concluding,  that  the  use  of  the  telescope  must  have  been 
known  from  remote  antiquity.  Let  us  proceed  to  other  considera- 
tions. We  are  told  that  the  Egyptians  were  ignorant  of  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics.  Yet  when  Plato  reproved  the  mathemati- 
cians of  his  own  age  and  country,  for  degrading  their  science  by  mak- 
ing it  too  material,  it  would  seem  that  he  must  have  heard  in  Egypt 
of  some  higher  parts  of  mathematics  than  were  cultivated  by  Eudoxus 
and  Archytas.  Plato's  idea  of  this  science  must  have  been  exalted 
indeed,  and  more  so  than  his  own  knowledge  of  it  could  Justify,  when 
he  said  that  God  is  always  exercising  geometry.  From  these  circum- 
stances I  am  induced  to  think  that  some  traditions,  some  remnants  of 
profound  mathematical  learning,  had  given  Plato  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  Egyptians  had  once  gone  far  beyond  the  elementary  parts  of 
the  science. 

But  we  are  hkewise  told  that  the  Egyptians  scarcely  knew  the 
elements  of  algebra.  How  can  we  be  sure  of  this  ?  If  all  their  books, 
and  the  keys  to  their  hieroglypliical  symbols,  were  destroyed  during 
the  40  years'  persecution,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  how  can 
we  conclude  that  they  knew  not  the  use  of  algebra  as  completely  as 
our  modern  mathematicians  ?  It  would  be  utterly  unjust  to  decide  the 
question  from  the  specimens  given  by  a  Greek  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  who  wrote  when  science  was  nearly  extinct  among  the  native 
Egyptians,  and  who  may  have  ill  understood  the  ancient  algebraical 
form  u  lie. 

With  respect  to  fluxions,  the  differential  calculus,  and  logarithms, 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  say,  whether  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
acquainted  with  them  or  not.  One  of  the  writers  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches gives  us  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  Bramins  employed  the 
differential  calculus,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  binomial  theorem. 
PjuI  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  antiquity  of  Indian  science. 
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I  am  still  of  opinicm  that  it  was  all  obtained,  and  imperfectly  ob- 
tained, from  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  trespassed  beyond  the  nsual  bounds  on  the 
patience  of  my  readers.  I  shall  therefore  compress  my  matter  as 
much  as  possible,  while  I  examine  what  remains  to  us  of  the  astrono- 
mical knowledge  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.  If  we  find 
among  these  remnants  various  statements,  which  laborious  investiga- 
tion has  demonstrated  in  later  times  to  be  consistent  with  fact,  how 
shall  we  be  justified  in  supposing  that  men,  at  one  period  rather  than 
at  another,  have  discovered  the  laws  of  nature  without  research,  have 
found  out  the  truth  by  guess,  and  have  arrived  at  right  conclusions  by 
wrong  inductions  ? 

In  considering  tiien  the  fragments  of  this  very  ancient  system  of 
astronomy,  the  cycles  iirst  strike  us  with  astonishment.  The  cycle 
of  19  years,  the  invention  of  which  has  been  claimed  for  Meton  by  his 
countrymen,  was  known  in  the  East  for  many  centuries  before  he 
existed.  (Bailly  Hist,  de  I'Astron.)  I  conceive  that  the  cycle  of  60 
yeai-s,  which  was  thence  called  the  sosos  by  the  Chaldeans,  was  insti- 
tuted to  mark  the  periods  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  accordingly  the 
Bramins  denominated  it  the  cycle  of  Vrihaspati.  (Asiat.  Research.)  60 
of  our  years  make,  in  round  numbers,  5  years  of  Jupiter;  and  the 
planet  setting  out  from  Aries,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  will  be 
found  in  the  same  sign  at  its  conclusion.  According  to  Josephus,  the 
'Neros,  consisting  of  60O  years,  was  established  by  the  Antediluvians. 
Cassini  shows  that  its  inventors  calculated  the  lunar  month  right  to  a 
second,  but  that  they  estimated  the  diurnal  period  at  24h.  51'  36", 
which  is  nearly  3'  too  long.  If,  however,  the  priests  of  Amoun  were 
right,  the  Antediluvians  may  have  been  so  likewise,  for  Plutarcb 
telis  us,  that  according  to  the  former  the  annual  period  has  been  con- 
tinually decreasiiig.  In  a  former  paper  I  have  shown  that  the  Egyp- 
tians knew  the  great  period,  in  which  the  pole  of  the  equator  turns, 
yound  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  My  readers  may  consult  what  M. 
Bailly  has  said  concerning  the  two  Oriental  periods  of  14-t  and  of  180 
years,  and  which  multiplied  into  each  other  give  25,920  years,  the 
exact  period  of  the  great  cycle.  M.  Bailly  tells  us  that  the  Indians 
call  the  period  of  1  SO  years  van.  He  would  have  found  his  argument 
strengthened  had  he  been  aware  that  jjaw,  or  vahan,  signilies  vehicle. 
Thus  the  [)eriod  called  van  was  nut  to  be  considered  alone.  It  was^ 
the  vehicle  of  another  number,  and  that  number  being  144,  and 
being  multiplied  by  it,  gives  the  number  of  years,  iu  which  the  ^tat% 
•^ppareully  make  a  complete  rcvolutioa. 
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The  Pythagoreans,  who  had  derived  all  their  knowledge  from  the 
East,  held,  according  to  Plutarch,  (in  vita  Num<c)  that  the  tire,  (i.  e, 
the  sun)  occupies  the  centre  of  the  universe  ;  that  the  earth  is  carried 
by  a  circular  motion  round  the  central  tire  ;  and  that  it  is  far  from 
forming  a  principal  part  in  the  mundane  system.  "  The  Pythago- 
reans say,  that  the  tire  is  in  the  middle,  and  that  the  earth  is  one  of 
the  stars,  being  carried  round  the  centre,  and  tims  producing  night 
and  day."  (Aristot.  de  Calo.  1.  ii.)  "  Philolaus,  tlie  Pythagorean, 
held  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun  in  an  oblique  circle." 
(Plutarch  de  placit.  philosophov.) 

In  the  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans  we  can  distinctly  trace  their 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  of  the  conti- 
nued action  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces.  It  also  ai)pears 
tome,  that  gravitation  must  have  formed  the  great  pillar  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean svstem.  I  think  so,  because  several  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
as  is  evident  from  Plutarch,  were  aware  of  the  tendency  of  all  material 
particles  to  a  common  centre.  But  my  chief  reason  for  thinking  so 
is,  because  Aristotle  cond)ats  the  Pythagorean  system ;  as  being  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  of  gravitation.  "  The  mass  of  the  earth," 
says  he,  "must  be  heavier  than  the  mass  of  the  fire,  and  therefore  the 
earth,  and  not  the  tire,  ought  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  universe." 
He  therefore  seems  to  attack  the  system,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
very  principles  upon  which  it  was  established.  Has  Aristotle's  argu- 
ment been  answered  yet  ?  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  sun  is  in  the 
centre  of  our  universe  ;  and  yet  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of  our  globe  must  be  greater  than  that  of  a  globe  of  fire, 
though  that  may  be  greater  by  a  million  times  than  the  earth. 

But  this  Pythagorean  system  had  its  origin  in  Egypt  and  the  East. 
Who  but  the  ChaUleans  and  Egyptians  taught  the  Greeks  to  calculate 
echpses?  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius  the  Egyptians  had  alre*ady 
observed,  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  373  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and 
832  of  the  moon.  From  the  same  sources  the  Greeks  must  have  ob- 
tained their  notions  of  a  plurality  of  worlds.  (Plutarch,  decess.  Orac.) 
Aristotle  says,  (Meteorolog.  1.  i.)  "  that  the  Pythagoreans  held  a  comet 
to  be  one  of  the  planets,  which  appears  after  a  long  interval  of  time, 
and  which,  at  the  apex  of  its  very  ellij)tical  orbit,  is  at  as  small  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  as  the  planet  Mercury."  This  seerns  to  me  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  passage.  Now  the  Chaldeans  lield  comets  to  be 
planets  :  (Senec.  quiest.  Nat.)  and  the  Egyptians  predicted  their  re- 
tiirns.  (Diodor.  1.  i.)  The  Greeks  have  stated  with  tolerable  exact- 
ness, though  in  round  numbers,  the  annual  periods  of  the  planets. 
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(Plut.  de  placlt.  philosoplior.)  But  tliey  had  probably  obtained  their 
information  conccrnins:  the  planetary  system  from  the  Egyptians,  wh(y 
had  already  explained,  (the  most  difficult  part  of  that  system,)  the 
motions  of  the  pla?)ets  Mercury  and  Venus,  (Macrob.  in  somn.  Scipion, 
1.  i.)  From  what  sources,  unless  from  Oriental  traditions,  could  the 
Greeks  have  derived  their  knowledge,  when  they  taught  that  the 
moon's  diameter  is  about  a  third  of  the  earth's  ?  (this  computation 
makes  the  moon's  diameter  too  great,  but  still  it  is  true  that  the 
moon's  diameter  is  greater  than  a  fourth  of  the  earth's ;)— that  the 
moon's  mass  is  to  that  of  the  earth  as  1  to  72  ?  (this  is  within  one  of 
Bernouilli's  calculation  ;)  and  that  the  diameter  of  the  sun  is  equal  to 
the  725th  part  of  his  orbit  I  Where  but  at  Memphis,  or  at  Babylon, 
could  Pytliagoras,  or  Democritus,  have  learned  that  the  moon  might 
be  a  habitable  world  like  our  own  ;  and  that  its  surface  like  that  of 
the  earth  is  diversified  with  mountains,  valleys,  and  seas?  (Plutarch.de 
facie  in  orbe  Inns',  Stob.  1.  i.)  Empedocles  must  have  heard  it  as  the 
opinion  of  those  who  had  tried  to  take  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars, 
that  their  distances  are  incalculable.  Aristarchus  taught  that  the 
earth  turns  round  its  own  axis,  and  moves  in  the  oblique  circle  of  the 
zodiac,  while  the  heavens  are  at  rest.  This  was  nmch  ;  but  he  also 
affirmed  that  the  sun  was  one  of  the  fixed  stars.  I  may  be  told  that 
these  were  all  guesses ;  but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  guess-work, 
when  the  same  Aristarchus  declared  the  distance  of  the  moon  from 
the  earth  to  be  equal  to  5C  demi-diameters  of  the  earth — that  is, 
220,35"0  English  miles.  The  real  distance  is  240,000  English  miles. 
Now  as  Aristarchus  could  not  have  made  this  calculation  himself,  (for 
he  coidd  not  take  the  parallax  of  a  planet,  as  Hipparchus  did  after 
him,)  he  must  have  had  it  from  Oriental  tradition.  We  learn  from 
Seneca,  that  Artemidorus  asserted  that  innumerable  planets,  invisible 
to  man,  w  auder  through  the  boundless  regions  of  space.  But  Artemi- 
dorus, who  was  a  poor  astronomer  himself,  must  have  heard  this  as  the 
opinion  of  men,  who  believed  from  analogical  reasoning,  that  other 
earths  turn  round  other  suns — and  these  men  could  scarcely  have  been 
found  among  his  own  contemporaries,  (100  y,  B.  C.)  But  the  most 
extraordinary  statement  made  by  any  ancient  astronomer,  was  that  of 
Eratosthenes,  (Plutarch  de  placit.  pliilosophor,  1.  ii.  c.  31.  Xylander's 
edition)  who  saiil  that  the  sun  is  S04.,000,000  stadia  from  the  earth. 
M,  Bailly  computes  this  distance  to  be  equal  to  202,000  demi-diameters 
ofthe  earth.  In  English  miles  this  will  amount  to  79,487,000,  whicU 
was  nearly  the  distance  determined  by  Cassini,  81,000,000. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  that  M.  Bailly  has  made  the  stadium  here  much 
too  short.     In  the  next  part  of  this  Essay,  I  shall  explain  myself  fully 
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Concerning  the  stadium,  and  its  rates  of  measure.  In  the  mean  time 
I  shall  merely  observe,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking,  that 
Eratosthenes  meant  any  other  stadium  in  this  calculation,  than  the 
stadium  of  600  Greek  feet,  commonly  named  the  Olympic  stadium. 
I  think  it  right  however  to  remark,  that  the  length  of  this  stadium  is 
inaccurately  given  in  all  the  treatises  on  itinerary  measures  w  hich  I  have 
seen,  because  it  has  not  been  considered  that  there  was  a  long  Greek 
foot,  which  exceeded  the  English  by  almost  half  an  inch  ;  and  w  liich 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  which  is  said  to  bear  to  the 
English  foot  the  proportion  of  1007  to  1000.  It  can  be  shown  that 
this  long  foot  was  that  which  was  reckoned  to  the  Olympic  stadium, 
which  I  hold  to  have  been  about  624^  English  feet  in  length.  If  then 
we  reckon  by  this  stadium,  we  shall  find  the  calculation,  j)robably  re- 
duced by  Eratosthenes  to  the  Greek  standard,  from  Chaldean  or 
Egyptian  measures,  very  surprising.  Modern  astronomers  compute  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  at  95,173,000  English  miles.  The 
computation  of  Eratosthenes  gives  the  distance  at  about  9-5,193,000 
English  miles.  It  is  clear,  that  this  statement  could  not  have  been 
founded  on  conjecture  ;  and  while  it  affords  an  astonishing  proof  of 
astronomical  skill,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  Eratosthenes  reported  it  on 
the  authority  of  Oriental  tradition.  I  must  yet  request  the  attention 
of  my  readers  to  another  most  extraordinary  statement.  I  mean  the 
measure  of  the  earth's  circumference,  as  reported  by  Aristotle  to  have 
been  made  by  the  mathematicians.  (De  Coelo  I.  ii.)  This  measure  is 
given  at  400,000  stadia.  M.  Bailly  has  written  at  great  length  upon 
this  subject;  and  though  by  a  different  process  I  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  that  ingenious  writer,  I  am  aware,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  stadium  of  51|^  toises,  equal  to  about  330  short  Greek  feet, 
has  been  disputed.  My  reasons  for  admitting  it  will  be  stated  in  mv 
next  communication  ;  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  there 
existed  in  Egypt  and  the  East  an  itinerary  measure  precisely  of  the 
length  which  I  have  mentioned.  Aristotle  says,  that  the  circumference 
of  the  earth  was  stated  at  400,000  stadia.  Now  what  mathematicians 
did  Aristotle  mean  ?  Surely  not  those  of  Greece.  In  the  time  of 
Aristotle  the  mathematicians  of  Greece  were  incapable  of  making  asy 
calculation  concerning  the  earth's  circumference  ;  but  Aristotle,  who 
was  informed  of  the  state  of  the  sciences  at  Babylon  by  Calisthenes, 
and  probably  by  other  Greeks  who  accompanied  Alexander,  might 
▼ery  well  have  known  the  traditions  preserved  on  this  subject  by 
the  Chaldeans.  Now  the  short  stadium  of  330  feet  was,  as  I  shall 
show,  a  Chaldean  measure  ;  and  for  reasons,  which  I  have  not  now 
time  to  adduce,  I  calculate  this  stadium  at  330  short  Greek  feet.    My 
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opinion  is,  that  the  excess  of  this  small  foot  above  the  English  foot 
was  even  less  than  Mr.  Greaves  has  made  it.  That  writer  rates  the 
excess  at  about  the  143rd  part  of  a  foot.  My  calculation  makes  this 
excess  still  less— the  658tli  i)art  and  a  fraction  of  a  foot.  Now  if  the 
small  stadium  consisted  of  330  small  Greek  feet  of  the  dimensions 
which  I  have  calculated,  the  result  will  be  found  very  remarkable. 
The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  determined  at  2.5,038  English  miles, 
or  at  13'2, '200,640  English  feet.  If  we  reckon  the  small  stadium  at 
330  small  Greek  feet,  then  400,000  stadia  will  be  equal  132,000,000 
of  these  Greek  feet.  Were  these  Greek  feet  precisely  of  the  same 
measure  with  as  many  English  feet,  the  whole  would  amount  to  pre- 
cisely 25,000  English  miles;  but  I  have  stated  this  small  Greek  foot 
to  be  longer  than  the  English  by  the  OjSth  part  and  a  fraction  of  a 
foot.  This  may  appear  a  very  trifling  difference  ;  and  yet  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth  it  will  amount  to  200,640  English  feet  or  38 
English  miles  ;  and  thus  will  132,000,000  of  these  Greek  feet,  be  pre- 
cisely equal  132,200,640  English  feet;  and  400,000  Chaldean  stadia 
■will  be  equal  to  25,038  English  miles,  the  exact  measure  of  the  earth's 
circumference.  1  now  leave  the  subject  for  the  present,  and  regret 
that  I  have  detained  my  readers  so  long ;  though  I  have  endeavoured 
to  be  as  concise  as  possible. 

Paris,  July  1817-  W.  DRUMMOND. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  D^MON  OF  SOCRATES. 

As  the  dogmas  of  the  ancient  philosophers  have  been  but  little 
understood  since  the  abolition  of  their  schools,  they  have  been  for 
tlie  most  part  grossly  perverted,  or  ignorantly  opposed.  We 
have  an  egregious  instance  of  this  in  what  is  transmitted  to  us  by 
Plato  and  Xenoplicn  respecting  the  celebrated  ckemon  of  Socrates, 
of  which  the  general  opinion  has  been,  that  it  was  the  prudence, 
foresight,  or  conscience  of  Socrates,  unaccompanied  with  any 
supernatural  agency.  The  following  testimonies,  however,  from 
Plato  will,  I  doubt  not,  convince  the  intelligent  reader  that  Socrates 
firmly  believed  he  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  a  power, 
superior  to  man,  but  inferior  to  God ;  that  this  power  was  n 
daemon,  or  in  modern  language  a  guardian  angel ;  and  that  it  was 
not  merely,  as  Mr.  Nares  asserts,  a  voice,  but  that  it  was  the  voice 
vf  a  daemon. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  requisite  to  observe  of  the  adjective 
Zoni^oviov,  that  though  it  frequently  signifies  divine,  yet  its  primary 
signification  is  dccmoniacal.  Hence  it  is  usual  with  all  the  disci- 
ples of  Plato  to  call  their  master  flrToj  divine,  and  Aristotle  ^aiju-o- 
y»of,  taking  occasion  thus  to  denominate  the  latter  from  what  Plato 
said  of  him,  that  he  was  lai^uiv  fv<rsm;,  the  damon  of  nature,  from 
his  uncommon  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  physiology. 

In  the  second  place,  that  every  man  has  a  daemon  who  attends 
him  while  living,  and  conducts  him  to  his  judges  when  he  dies,  is 
expressly  asserted  by  Socrates  in  the  Phcedo  :  Xsysrai  Ss  outcoj,  wj 
apa  TsKzvT^tTctvTa  exaorov,  6  sxa(TTOv  ^ulfi.wv  o^rsp  I^oovtu  e]\fjysi,  0UT05 
«ye<y  iTrip^sj^eT  elj  drj  tjv«  to'ttov,  x.  A. 

In  the  third  place,  daifimov  in  Plato,  is  not,  as  Mr.  Nares  sup- 
poses, always  an  adjective  supported  by  tj,  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  instances  from  the  Theages  and  Thea^tetus  :  oVj  AsyovToj 
(TOW  |U.ST«^u  ysyove  /xo«  ^  (^oovrj  rj  tou  laif/uoviov. —  Iviojj  fxh  to  ytyvofxevov 
fxoi  8a<ju,ov»ov  otTroxaikuei  (ruvslvui,  Wioic,  Is  icf.  From  the  former  of  these 
extracts  also,  it  is  evident  that  the  loniJ^oviov  of  Socrates  was  not 
merely  a  voice,  but  the  voice  of  a  daemon.  For  as  there  is  a  sub- 
stantive SaipLovJov,  this  word,  when  unaccompanied  with  tj,  and 
particularly  when  preceded  by  the  article  to,  is  doubtless  to  be 
considered  as  a  substantive.  But  as  Socrates  also  calls  this  to 
8«»ju,ov<ov,  a  God,  in  consequence  of  being,  as  Proclus  observes, .  a 
daemon  of  the  highest  order,  it  is  indubitably  certain  that  this  word 
is  used  by  him  in  the  above  passages  as  a  substantive.  He  calls 
it  a  God,  however,  in  the  first  Alcibiades  :  lio  S17  xai  waAaj  oI/*ai' 
/xr  Tov  6eov  oux  eav  SiaXeyecrfia*  (rot,  ov  lyca  7rsgt?ix.iVov  OTrr^vlxu  soktsi. 
And  also  in  the  Theaetetus  :  to  Se  airiov  towtou  to'Ss'  iJ.ais6su^ai  [xs 
6  $eog  avayxa^ei,  yevvuv  Se  aTrexwAwcrev. — Trjj  ju-Ivto*  y^ateta;  6  Qfo'j  t? 
xoti  eyoo  airtog. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  observe  to  Mr.  Nares,  that  the  greater 
part,  and  the  best  of  the  disciples  of  Plato,  agree  with  Mr.  Heber, 
that  "  Socrates  was  attended  by  one  of  those  beings  superior  to 
man,  whom,  under  the  name  of  daemon,  they  were  accustomed 
from  their  infancy  to  fear,  propitiate,  and  adore."  For  he  says, 
"  What  others  have  made  of  Sajfto'viov  is  of  no  consequence."  As 
if  the  opinion  of  men  was  of  no  consequence,  with  whom  the 
(•reek  language  was  their  native  tongue  ;  who  made  the  study  of 
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the  philosophy  of  Plato  the  business  of  their  lives ;  and  who  had 
books  to  consult,  written  by  his  immediate  disciples,  which  since 
their  time  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  Or  as  if  the  decision  of 
Dr.  Enfield,  Dr.  Hay,  Bishop  Horsley,  Mr.  Mitford,  and  Schweig- 
hseuser,  on  this  subject,  was  of  greater  authority  than  that  of 
Plutarch,  Apuleius,  and  Proclus. 

To  other  learned  readers,  indeed,  it  will  most  clearly  appear 
from  the  Apology  of  Socrates,  written  by  Plato,  that  Socrates 
was  accused  of  impiety,  and  of  making  innovations  in  the  religion 
of  his  country,  for  asserting  that  he  was  connected  in  a  very  tran- 
scendent degree  with  a  presiding  daemon,  to  whose  direction  he 
confidently  submitted  the  conduct  of  his  life.  For  the  accusation 
of  Melitus,  that  he  introduced  other  novel  chemomacal  natures, 
(xaiva  iaiiJi.ovia),  can  admit  of  no  other  construction.  This  is  evident 
from  what  is  said  by  Xenophon,  whose  testimony  on  this  point  is 
no  less  weighty  than  decisive  :  "  I  have  often  wondered,"  says  that 
historian  and  philosopher,  ''  by  what  arguments  the  Athenians, 
who  condemned  Socrates,  persuaded  the  city  that  he  was  worthy 
of  death.  For,  in  the  first  place,  how  could  they  prove  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  Gods  in  which  the  city  believed  ?  since  it 
was  evident  that  he  often  sacrificed  at  home,  and  often  on  the  com- 
mon altars  of  the  city.  It  was  also  not  unapparent  that  he 
employed  divination.  For  a  report  was  circulated  that  signals 
were  given  to  Socrates,  according  to  his  own  assertion,  by  a 
daemoniacal  power  ;  whence  they  especially  appear  to  me  to  have 
accused  him  of  introducing  new  dzemoniacal  natures.  He,  how- 
ever, introduced  nothing  new,  nor  any  thing  different  from  the 
opinion  of  those  who,  believing  in  divination,  make  use  of  auguries 
and  oracles,  symbols  and  sacrifices.  For  these  do  not  apprehend 
that  either  birds,  or  things  which  occur,  know  what  is  advantage- 
ous to  the  divintrs ;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  Gods  thus 
signify  to  them  what  is  beneficial  ;  and  he  also  thought  the  same." 
TloXXaxij  I5aryju,a(ra,  tictj  ttots  Xoyoig  'AQrjvaloug  tirsKrav  q\  ypu^aijievoi 
HMKgocTYjV,  wg  oc^iog  sIyi  Qavarou  rjj  tto'Asi. — vpcioTOV  fjisv  oZv  cog  ovx. 
svofju^sv  oug  v)  TToXig  vojxl^si  Qcohc,  ttoIco  ttot'  s^pfj(ra.vTO  Tsxixriplco ;  flocuv 
re  yap  (pavepog  -^v  TroWaKig  ju,£V  oIkoi,  TroXKaxig  ds  Itti  Ttov  xoivijuv  Trig 
wo'Xecuj  /Scoju-cuV  xal  jU-avTix^  ^pcuiJ^svog  ova  a(pcivrjg  rjV  ^jsTeflpuAAvjro  yaf, 
w;  ^aj>}  ^oixpuTYig  to  8«»jU.ov»ov   kaoTco    ar^ixalvnv,  o6iV    hi]   xa»   /xaAjcra 
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jxoi  8oxoo(r»v  auTov  alrjacrao-flaj,  xajva  da.t[/.oviu  slcr^speiv  6  ^  ouSev  xai- 
vojtx-svov  eWeisgs  twv  aXKwv,  o<roi  iJi,avTiKYiv  vOjai'^ovTfj,  olaovol?  re  ;)(^pa;vTa<, 
Kaj  (pruj^atc,  xa»  (TUjXjSoXojj,  xaj  flotriaij*  ooto/  re  yap  u7roAajW./3avoy(rJv, 
ou  Touj  opvi6c(§,  ouSs  Touj  aTTavTwvTaj,  elSsva*  ra  o"yjU,4>e'povTa  toTj  |*av- 
TsuOjtJtevojf,  aAXa  touj  flsouf  8*a  toutcov  ayra  a-rjjM-a/vsjV  xaxsivoj  outwj 
evo[x.il^sv.  And  in  another  place  he  observes,  "  That  it  was  evident 
that  Socrates  worshipped  the  Gods  the  most  of  all  men."  <Pavspos 
7}v  Qsgairevcov  Tovg  $sovc,  ^olKkxtu  twv  uWmv  oivQpuoTraov. 

Conformably  to  this,  in  his  Apology  written  by  Plato,  he  clearly 
says,  that  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras,  which  made  the  sun  and 
moon  to  be  no  Gods,  is  absurd.  And  in  another  part  of  it :  "  I 
believe  that  there  are  Gods  more  than  any  one  of  my  accusers." 
x«»  uTiyycag  onroXoyovi/^svog  KUTf\yopoly\v  uv  Ijaayrou,  oog  Qsovg  ou  vO[xli^ca' 
aXXu  TToXKov  8s»  ovTwg  ep(^£»v  vo(x,l^ai  re  yap,  co  ocvdpeg  'A^r^voucn,  wg 
Q\>lzig  Ttiv  l/xcov  xuTrjyopoov. 

If  Socrates  therefore  was  a  believer  in  the  religion  of  his  country, 
as  he  most  unquestionably  was,  he  believed  that  he  was  attended 
by  a  friendly  dcemon ;  and  this  being  one  of  the  most  exalted  kind, 
he  not  only  calls  it  to  8ai]u,ov»ov,  but  also  Qsog.  For  agreeably  to  the 
theology  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  summit  of  an  inferior  coalesces  with 
the  extremity  of  a  proximately  inferior  order,  the  highest  daemon 
is  xara  <r;)^£criv,  through  habitude  or  alliance,  a  God. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  observe  that  this  voice,  which  Socrates 
heard,  is  called  by  him  in  the  Apology  a  prophetic  voice,  t|  yag 
elwQvla.  IJ.01  |xavTix^,  >j  tou  Sajju,ovjoy.  And  prophecy,  according  to 
Plato,  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  daemons,  as  is 
evident  from  the  speech  of  Diotima  in  the  Banquet. 

After  such  unequivocal  testimony,  no  other  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  the  position  of  the  moderns,  that  Socrates  ridiculed 
the  religion  of  his  country,  than  inattention  to  one  of  the  most 
important  tenets  of  ancient  theology,  and  which  may  also  be 
considered  as  ranking  among  the  first  of  the  most  magnificent, 
scientific,  and  divine  conceptions  of  the  human  mind.  The  tenet 
I  allude  to  is,  that  the  essential,  which  is  the  most  perfect 
energy  of  deity,  is  deific  ;  and  that  his  first  and  immediate  progeny 
must  as  neces:<arily  be  Gods,  that  is,  beings  transcendently  similar 
to  himself,  and  possessing  those  characteristics  secondarily/  which 
he  possesses  primarily,  as  heat  is  the  immediate  oflfspring  of  fire, 
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and  coldness  of  snow.  Unacquainted  with  this  mighty  truth,  which 
is  coeval  with  the  universe  itself,  modern  theologists  and  sophists 
have  defamed  what  they  did  not  understand,  and  by  offering  vio- 
lence to  the  pages  of  venerable  antiquity,  have  made  the  great 
Socrates  himself  become  the  patron  of  their  own  distorted  con- 
ceptions. 

3Ianor  Place,  Walworth.  THOMAS  TAYLOR. 
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These  Notes,  it  appears  from  some  rudiments  (greatly  varied  by 
corrections  and  interlineations)  to  have  been  the  writer's  intention 
to  inscribe, 

Clarissimo 

ac 

Eruditissimo  Firo, 

JoHANNI  MaRSHAM, 

Armigero,  S^c. 

They  are  much  intermingled  with  additional  remarks  by  Bowyer, 
into  whose  possession  they  seem  to  have  passed  ;  and  here  and 
there  I  have  presumed,  very  slightly,  to  play  the  commentator 
myself.  As,  from  my  sequestered  situation,  I  have  no  easy  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  annotations  of  S.  and  B. 
have  been  already  communicated,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  the 
public,  1  trust  I  shall  be  forgiven,  even  if  I  should  appear  to 
students  more  fortunately  circumstanced  in  that  particular,  to 
have  "  found  a  mare's  nest."  Yours  very  truly, 

Huumanby,  June  23,  1817.  F.  Wrangham, 

N.  B.  I  only  insert  occasionally  the  Bowyer  additions,  of  which 
the  Greek  passages  (I  may  add)  are,  contrary  to  those  of  Stanley, 
generally  accented- 
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In  Hymn.  I.    E\i  ^la. 

1.  Ztjvoj  «o».]  A  short  note  crossed,  either  as  made  use  of,  or 
rejected. 

6.  '/SotioKTiv  «v  ougso"*.]  Schol.^J^Tj  opof  KpTjTrjs  xoi)  Tpoiag,  vuv  Je  tg 
KfirjTrig  (^a(ri'  nec  ab  hac  certatione  omnino  excludenda  est  Ida 
Trojana.  Schol.  Apollonii.  "Avrpui  h  '/Sa/w,  tw  t^5  KpfjTris  ^  tw 
T^f  Tpoias'  avTiTTOiouvTai  yap  xai  TpMig  t^5  toO  ^105  ysvEirewj. 

8.  xaj  yap  racfiov,  w  av«,  <rsio 

KpriTsg  erexT^vavTO ] 

Clem.  Alexandr.  Strom.  Zi^ts*  <roD  tov  j/a,  ju,^  tov  oupavov  aAAa  tjjv 
y^v  TToAuTrpayptovsi*  '0  /fp^j  <ro»  Sir)y:^<rsTai,  Trap'  w  xai  TsduTrrar  deinde 
profert  hunc  ipsiun  Callimachi  versum.  (S.)  Luciani  Timon.  EI 
fki]  aXri^  Iff-Ti  T«  VTTO  Kp^Tcov  vegi  crow  xa)  tjjj  (T^j  Ta<J)^j  [xv&oXoyov- 
jxtvx. 

21.  —  or'  l\'J(raTO  |x»Tp»)v.]  Avov(ri  yap  rag  ?covaj  al  Trgwrwj  tUtov- 
rui,  x«»  avaTjflsacTJV  '.(^^TejtuSr  c5»v  xai  ylv{r»?cov>]f  '^gTe/xiSoj  Upov  h 
'AdrivxiS^    (B.) 

25.  — xjvwTreTa.]  9.  tjvwTreSa,  rd  6>jp/«  ra  •^spcaia,  •napa.  to  Iv 
iSa^f*  J}  weSi'oj  xjveTo-fla*.  Sic  apud  Oppianmn  xvwS«A«  vocantur 
belluae  marinae,  ra  Iv  Tjj  aX»  xivovfxsva  ?«)«. 

60.  Jr]v«joi.]  Tritum  proverbium,  rroXXa  \{;:u8o*t«i  ao»8o»,  quod  et 
Plato  habet,  et  Aristoteles,  lib.  i.  Metaphys.  Auson.  Epigr.  ,de 
Didone,  Fatidici  vates,  temerant  qui  carmme  verum.  Apud 
Suidam  gravissim^  quidam  *H  tow  ^avdovg  Ko^surpia  Tro/rjo-i?,  rj  rm 
'£AX>]vixwv  A>jpr)j*aTa)v  <re\Lyoit.v^la,  &c.  Plin.  Jun.  lib.  ix.  epist.  33. 
Quid  poeta  cum  Jide'?  et  lib.  vi.  epist.  21.  Poetis  meuliii  licet. 
Multa  in  banc  sententiam  et  Cicero^  Tuscul.  Qusest.,  Lactant. 
r'irmian.  Institulionib.,  et  Philo  ev  tw  Trspj  aipdagcr.  >io(TiJi,ov  habent. 
Euripid.,  Here.  Furens,  'Aoi^wv  oTS?  2u<rTr)Vo<  Xoyo*. 

63.  'la-alrj,']  pro  Tcrj)*  eadem  facie  Pindarus  ap^alav  pro  ag^iiv 
dixit,  et  Si'xaiav  pro  Six>)v. 

48. (Tw  8*  i^Yitrao  vlova  jita^ov 

Alyog  *A[J.a\6tlYig,  hri  Se  yXuxy  xrjpi'ov  £/3p«f.] 
Lactant.  lib.  xxii.     Didymus  in  libris  l^rjy^crecu?  Uiv^apixrig  ait,  Me- 
lissea  Cretensium  regem  primum  Diis  sacrificasse,  et  rltus  novos 
sacrorumque  pompas  introduxisse  :  hujus  duas  fuisse  filias,  Amal- 
theam  et  Melissam,  qu£ie  Jovem  puerum  caprino  lacte  ac  melle 
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nutrierunt,  iinde  poetica  ilia  fabula  originem    sumsit,   advol^sse 
apes  atque  os  pueri  melle  complesse. 

52.   OuXa  §£  KoupYjTSi  ars  -Trsp)  TtpvXiV  u)p^ri(ravTO, 
Tev^eot.  TrsTrXi^yovTSf] 
KovgYjTo)  vlvoTTKio.  TTuiyvioi  memorat  Plato  de  Legib.  lib.  iii.  (S.)  Con- 
fer In  Dianani,  v.  240.  cum    Ritterhusii  correctione  OvKet,  Lam- 
bin,  in  Hor.  Od.  1.  l6.,     Claudian.  de  4  Consulat.  Hon. 
Nee  te  progenitum  Cybeleius  are  sonoro 
Lustravit  Corybas. 

53. 'Ivu  Kpovoi  ouaa-iv  rjy^YjV 

'AcTTtiloi  eWu'toi,  xu)  fjiY)  <reo  xoupi'^ovToj.] 
Gernianicus  : 

Quodjidce  comites,  primo  incunabula  magni 
Fuderunt  Jovis  attonitcs  cumfurta  parentis, 
JErea  puisantes  menduci  cymbala  dextra, 
V^agiius  pueri  patrias  ne  tungeret  aures, 
Dictcci  exercent  (Barth.  tegerenl)  domina  famuli  Corybantes, 
30.   EItts,  xa)  avravv<Ta.<Ta.  Sea.  jxsyav  uvf/o'St  7r^;^uv 
nxij^ev  opos  (TxyjTTTp'jo'  to  8e  ol  S»p^«  ttoXv  Siecrrj, 

Pulchre  haec  respondent  illi  SS.  Scripturse,  Num.  10,  11. 
Deinde  Mosches,  attollens  manum  suam,  percussit  illam  petram 
virga  su^  bis  :  tunc  prodiit  aqua  multa.  Claud,  de  Rapt.  Pro- 
serp.  lib.  2. 

trijida  Neptunus  cuspide  monies 

Impulit  adversos ;  tumforti  saucius  ictu 

Dissiluit  gelido  vertex  Ossaus  Olympo  : 

Carceribus  laxantur  aqua. 


et 


immenso  late  discessit  hiatu.     (ib.) 


34.   A'guQjxoy  ecrco  KgijTalov.] 
Apollon.  lib.  2. 

— —  'O  Ss  Kpr^Tuiov  eit  oivTpov, 
Zevg  en  xovpYjTscr<ri  ju-ETeTpec^er'  'I^aloiCh     (S.) 
Myro  Poetria  : 

Zshs  8*  ap'  lv»  KpYjTYj  Tpa<peTO  ju.ey«j,  owS*  ap«  tjV  Viv 
'Hijhi  jw-axapcov*  6  8*  ae^sro  7rao"i  i/.i\«r(ri. 
Thv  ju.gv  apa,  TpYjpioves  utto  ^ai6sco  rpifov  avrpco. 
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Minut.  Felix  Octav,  Adhuc  antrum  visitur  Jovis,  et   sepulchrum 
ejus  ostenditur,     Bartli.  in  Claud.  1 13. 

47-  " o"e  Ss  xoljXKJ-ev  '/JS^^crreia.] 

Apollon.  lib,  3. 

Kfivo  TO  ol  TzolriaB  fiXrj  rpofog  'AdprjCTsiot 
"Avrgoa  sv  'JSai'w  ht  vrjTna  xoupi^ovTJ.      (S.) 
Rect^  Vulcanius  sopivit,  non  circurngestavit,  ut  Frischl. 

8.  KgriTsc  as)  ^sikxtcu,  x.  t.  A. 
D.  Hieron.  in  Epistolam  ad  Titum  :  Sunt  qui  putenthunc  versum 
de  Caiiimacho  Cyreuensi  poeta  sumtum,  et  aliqua  ex  parte  non 
errant:  Siquidem  et  ipse  in  Laudibus  Jovis  adversus  Cretenses 
scriptitans,  qui  sepulchrum  ejus  se  ostendere  gloriabantur,  ait 
Cretenses  semper  mendaces,  qui  et  sepulchrum  ejus  sacri/egd  mente 
fabricati  sunt.  Verum,  ut  supra  diximus,  integer  versus  de  Epi- 
menide  poeta  ab  Apostolo  suintus  est,  et  ejus  Callimachus  in 
suo  poemate  est  usus  exordio ;  sive  vulgare  proverbium,  quo 
Cretenses  appellabantur,  sive  furto  alieni  operis  in  metrum  retulit. 
S.  Chrysostomus  a  mente  Scholiastae  discedit,  qui  ita  in  Horn.  3. 
in  Ep.  ad  Titum  ;  01  Kg^Tsg  tui^ov  s^ova-i  too  J«of,  sTrtypoci^ovTcc 
rovTO,  '£vT«55a  Zav  xslrui  ov  Ala.  xix.Xrja-xou<Tr  S»a  Taurrjv  tyjv  eviypoi- 
f^v  6  voiriTT^g  \{/£ycrTaj  tov;  KpYiTO.;  xwiJ.oilm,  &.C. 

Hujus  sepulchri  et  inscriptionis  meminit  Porphyrins  de  Vit^ 
Pythagorae,  quem  sis  adeas ;  et  Lucianus  in  Sacrificiis,  Kprfn^  ou 
yjv£(r5ai  irxp  adrolg,  ouSe  Ta<prjvai  ^.(Svov  rov  Aiu  Aeyoucr»v,  aAXo,  tov 
Tai$ov  aoTou  Seixvuoucrj'  et  idem  in  ^iKo-i^svl.  3.  h  ifpijTej  [uv  tou 
Jioj  Ta.<^ov  teix.v6ovTsg  oux  aicrp^uvovrai. 
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JERUSALEM. 

My  Spirit  some  transporting  Cherub  feels 
To  bear  me  where  the  towers  of  Salem  stood, 

Once  glorious  towers,  now  sunk. 

Milton's  Ode  on  the  Passion. 

Flush'd  with  her  crimes,  and  svvol'n  with  impious  pride, 

Rebellious  Judah  still  her  God  defied : 

Then  on  Isaiah's  eye  prophetic  rose 

The  lengthen  d  vision  of  her  future  woes  j 
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Then,  with  his  country's  fearful  fate  imprest. 
The  sacred  fervour  labouring  in  his  breast. 
Against  the  guilty  race  his  kindling  lyre 
Breathed  the  deep  vengeance  of  th'  Almighty's  ire. 

"  Hear, '  O  ye  Heav'ns,  and  thou,  O  Earth,  give  ear. 
And  trembling  shrink  the  awful  sounds  to  hear ! 
The  Lord — the  Lord  hath  spoken  from  on  high. 
Whose  voice  is  fate,  whose  will  is  destiny. 
See*  from  afar  the  dread  avengers  come, 
Fierce  as  despair,  insatiate  as  the  tomb. 
Heard  ye  their  wheels,  like  whirlwinds,  sweep  around  ? 
Heard  ye  their  thundering  coursers  beat  the  ground  ? 
Mark'd  ye  their  spears  move  on  in  long  array, 
And  shield  on  shield  flash  back  the  beam  of  day  ? 
O'er '  Salem's  walls  Destruction  sternly  low'rs, 
And  frowns  dark  honor  on  her  destin'd  towers. 
Bow'd  to  the  dust,  *  she  mourns  her  slaughter'd  bands, 
And  strives  in  vain  to  lift  her  fetter'd  hands." 

O  greatly-fall'n,  how  humbled  is  thy  state  ! 
Thy  fields  how  bare,  thy  courts  how  desolate ! 
Where  Joy  was  wont  the  nightly  dance  to  lead, 
Shrieks  the  lone  bat,  and  hungry  vultures  feed  ; 
There  the  fierce  dragon  finds  a  place  of  rest. 
And  boding  screech-owls  build  their  secret  nest. 
No  more,  Bethesda,  o'er  thy  desert  springs 
Descending  Seraphs  wave  their  healing  wings ; 
No  more  sweet  sounds,  at  morn,  or  eve,  declare 
That  hosts  angelic  hover  on  the  air : 
All — all  is  fled;  and  Desolation  reigns, 
Without  a  rival,  o'er  thy  ravaged  plains. 

O  days  divine,  of  you  may  mortal  sing. 
When  God  himself  was  Israel's  Guard  and  King? 
Will  not  the  eloquence  of  earthly  speech 
Fail  from  a  height,  which  fancy  scarce  can  reach  ? 
To  know  Creation's  Monarch  ever  nigh, 
A  staff  in  sorrow,  and  a  friend  in  joy  ; 
To  see  Heav'n's  glories  visibly  displayed. 
And  all  its  Seraphim  in  light  arrayed  ; 
These  were  thy  rights,  O  Israel,  this  thy  boast. 
These  the  high  joys,  thy  disobedience  lost. 

Bear  witness,  Hermon,  thou,  whose  dewy  sod 
Has  felt  the  footstep  of  a  present  God  ; 

'  Isai.  i.  2.  '  Id.  V.  26.  cVc.  and  xxix.  6. 

'  Id.  XXIX.  3.  ♦  Id.  4th  verse. 
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And,  Cannel,  thou,  whose  gales,  with  incense  fraught, 

The  murmurs  of  a  voice  divine  have  caught ; 

What  dreams  extatic  o'er  the  vot'ry  stole. 

How  svvell'd  the  pious  transport  in  his  soul ! 

E'en  now,  when  o'er  your  long-forsaken  sweets 

The  Pilgrim  lingers,  in  your  loved  retreats, 

Steal  visionary  forms  along  the  vale. 

And  more  than  music  whispers  on  the  gale, 

O  had  I  pinions, '  fleet  as  those  that  bear 
The  dove  exulting  thro'    the  realms  of  air. 
Then  would  I  visit  every  holy  shade, 
Where  Saints  have  knelt,  or  Prophets  musing  stray'd  ; 
Bend  with  a  sigh  o'er  every  relic  near, 
And  pay  each  shrine  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 

Where  o'er  the  waste,  in  rude  disorder  thrown, 
Neglected  He  yon  crumbling  heaps  of  stone, 
O  who  (sad  change!)  the  blest  abode  could  tell, 
Where  God's  own  glory  once  vouchsafed  to  dwell  ? 
Yet  from  the  ruins  Fancy  still  can  raise 
Th'  imperial  structure,  bright  beneath  her  rays  ; 
Swift  to  the  view  its  scatter'd  wealth  restore, 
And  bid  its  vanish'd  splendors  beam  once  more. 
Ev'n  as  I  gaze,  ^  the  sudden  spires  ascend. 
With  graceful  sweep  the  long-row'd  arches  bend  ; 
Aspiring  shafts  the  heaving  dome  sustain, 
And  all  the  fabric  grows  along  the  plain. 
See,  as  it  rises,  see  the  world  combine 
Its  various  gifts  to  deck  the  work  divine  : 
Nature  no  more  her  secret  treasures  hides, 
The  mine  uncloses,  and  the  deep  divides. 
Mild  o'er  the  wave  the  fav'ring  breezes  play, 
And  waft  the  Tyrian  purple  on  its  way. 
Her  purest  marble  rocky  Paros  lends. 
Her  sweetest  odours  soft  Idum^  blends ; 
On  Carmel's  heights  the  stately  cedar  falls. 
And  Ophir  sparkles  on  the  polish'd  walls. 
See,  while  the  slow-expanding  gates  unclose, 
How  bright  within  the  boundless  lustre  glows ! 
Here  the  tall  palm  for  ever  lives  in  gold. 
There  sculptur'd  flowers  their  fretted  leaves  unfold ; 
While  ever-burning  lamps  depend  from  high. 
Countless  as  stars,  that  throng  the  midnight  sky. 


'  Psalm  Iv.  6.  *  1  Kings,  ch.  vi.  passim- 
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But  far  within  retires  the  dread  abode, 
Jehovah's  throne — the  Oracle  of  God  ; 
Two  cherubs  there,  with  mimic  glories  bright, 
High  o'er  the  Ark  tlieir  guardian  wings  unite. 

Thine  were  these  mighty  works,  by  thee  design'd, 
Belov'd  of  God,  and  wisest  of  mankind. 
What*  to  thy  Sire  the  will  of  Heav'n  denied, 
To  thee  it  gave,  propitious,  to  provide. 
Yet,  while  thy  temple  in  the  dust  decays, 
Lives  the  full  splendor  of  his  sacred  lays. 
O  skili'd  to  strike  the  many-sounding  lyre, 
With  all  a  Prophet's — all  a  Poet's  fire, 
What  breast,  that  does  not  kindle  at  thy  strain  ? 
What  heart,  that  melts  not,  when  thy  strings  complain  ? 
Hark,  how  the  notes  in  mournful  cadence  sigh. 
Soft  as  the  breeze,  that  only  wakes  to  die. 
Changed  is  their  tone ;  th'  impetuous  measures  sweep, 
Like  the  fierce  storm  conflicting  with  the  deep. 
Now  all  th'  angelic  host  at  once  combine 
Their  golden  harps  in  unison  with  thine. 
Extatic  fervors  seize  the  trembUng  soul. 
And  Halleluiahs  ring  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  ^  fearful  omens  heralded  the  hour, 
That  gave  Judaea  to  a  tyrant's  power! 
As  sank  the  sun,  amid  the  western  blaze 
Terrific  visions  burst  upon  the  gaze. 
Unearthly  spears  reflect  ihe  setting  beam, 
Swords  wave,  helms  glitter,  hostile  standards  stream ; 
And  thronging  chariots,  hurrying  swiftly  by, 
Sweep  the  wide  air,  'till  darkness  veils  the  sky. 
Nor  ceased  the  portents  then  :  a  lurid  light 
Shot  a  fierce  splendor  from  the  clouds  of  night ; 
Its  own  sad  hue  o'er  all  the  temple  spread. 
And  on  each  fear-struck  face  a  ghasther  paleness  shed. 

See  !  see  !  untouch'd  by  any  human  hand. 
The  temple's  gates — her  massy  gates — expand  .' 
No  earthly  sound  is  that  within  I  hear. 
As  waters  bursting  on  the  deafen'd  ear. 
Proclaiming,  as  its  awful  thunders  swell, 
"The  Lord  no  more  in  Israel  deigns  to  dwell :" 
No  mortal  foot  th'  aff'righted  threshold  trod — 
'Tis  God's  own  voice,  the  parting  step  of  God  ! 


2  Sam.  vii.  4.  *  Joseph!  Hist,  and  Tacit,  lib.  v.  c.  13. 
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Yes,  thou  art  now  abandon'd  to  thy  fate  ; 
Vain  is  regret^  repentance  comes  too  late. 
Already  onward  rush  thy  angry  foes. 
Already  thy  devoted  walls  enclose  : 
Death  with  pleased  eye  pursues  their  destined  way, 
And  grim  Destruction  leads  them  to  their  prey. 

Darker,  and  darker  still  thy  doom  appears, 
And  Sorrow's  face  a  blacker  aspect  wears. 
In  vain  with  equal  hand  does  Justice  deal 
To  each  the  stinted,  and  unjoyous  meal ; 
With  looks  despairing,  as  they  ask  for  food, 
Breaks  one  shrill  shriek  from  all  the  multitude  : 
JJo  more  remains  to  fan  life's  feeble  fires, 
And  Hope's  last  throb  just  flutters,  and  expires. 
Ev'n  the  fond  mother,  seized  with  madness  wild, 
While  in  her  arms  th'  unconscious  infant  smiled, 
Drove  to  its  heart  the  unrelenting  steel, 
And  quench'd  her  fury  on  th'  accursed  meal. 
Amid  the  battle's  fierce,  conflicting  storm, 

Death  veils  the  terrors  of  his  awful  form  : 
There,  e'en  if  Victory  smile  not.  Glory's  beam 
Casts  a  clear  light  on  life's  last  ebbing  stream. 

But,  worn  by  wasting  famine,  to  decay, 
Hour  after  hour,  by  slow  degrees  away ; 

No  <;heering  hope,  no  glowing  pulse  to  feel. 

No  kindling  fervor  of  exalted  zeal ; 

Sunk  in  despair,  to  wish,  yet  fear  to  die, 

This— this  is  death,  in  all  its  agony  ! 

Yet,  worn  by  hunger,  and  opprest  with  ill, 

Thy  hardy  sons  remain  unconquer'd  still. 

Weakness  and  Strength  alike  their  weapons  wield, 

And  they,  who  cannot  conquer,  scorn  to  yield. 
Hark,  how  without  the  deafening  tumult  grows. 

How  swell  the  shouts  of  thy  victorious  foes  ! 

Behold,  ten  thousand  torches,  hurl'd  on  high, 

Gleam  o'er  the  walls,  and  seem  to  fire  the  sky. 

Now,  Salem,  now,  the  spreading  flame  devours 

Thy  homes,  thy  temple,  and  thy  headlong  towers  : 

Now  Vengeance  smiling  scours  th'  ensanguined  plain. 

And  waves  her  pinions  o'er  thy  countless  slain. 

'Tis  done ;  proud  Salem  smokes  along  the  ground. 

Her  pow'r  a  dream,  her  name  an  empty  sound. 

To  other  realms,  from  Sion  far  away, 

In  mute  despair,  her  last  sad  remnant  stray ; 
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While  all  the  wounds  of  unrelenting  hate, 
Beneath  their  foes,  her  captive  sons  await ; 
"With  no  kind  care  their  inward  throes  to  heal. 
While  insult  sharpens  ev'ry  pang  they  (eel. 

Yet  say,  base  outcasts  of  offended  Heav'n, 
Rebelling  still  as  often  as  forgiv'n, 
Say  are  the  woes,  that  now  your  race  pursue. 
More  than  your  crimes,  or  heavier  than  your  due  l 
How  oft  your  God  has  turn'd  his  wrath  away, 
How  oft  in  mercy  has  forborne  to  slay  ! 
How  long  '  by  gentle  chastisement  he  strove 
To  win  once  more  his  people  to  his  love  ! 
Ah,  call  to  mind,  when  in  a  distant  land 
Forlorn  ye  bow'd  beneath  a  stranger's  hand, 
His  hot  displeasure  on  your  haughty  foes 
Pour'd  the  full  tempest  of  unsparing  woes. 
Then,  as  his  flock  the  tender  shepherd  leads 
To  softer  herbage,  and  more  fertile  meads. 
He  led  his  chosen  people  far  away. 
Their  guide  in  darkness,  their  defence  by  day. 
Lo,  at  his  word  th'  obedient  depths  divide. 
And  whelm  th'  Egyptian  in  their  refluent  tide ; 
While  rescued  Israel,  free  from  every  care. 
Gains  the  wish'd  bank,  and  pours  the  vocal  prayer- 
From  the  cleft  rock  see  sudden  rills  rebound, 
And  spread  fresh  verdure  o'er  the  thirsty  ground  ! 
Yet  still  anew  your  disobedience  sprung, 
And  discontent  still  murmur'd  on  your  tongue  ; 
To  graven  idols  still  the  knee  ye  bow'd. 
And  join'd  in  Baal's  courts  th'  incestuous  crowd. 
Still  in  your  pride  ye  mock'd  the  threatening  Seer, 
As  the  deaf  adder  shuts  her  reckless  ear  ; 
Plung'd  in  the  Prophet's  breast  th'  unhallow'd  sword, 
And  dared  to  slay  the  chosen  of  the  Lord. 

Swift  into  light  th'  expected  years  roll  on, 
Th'  Almighty  Father  sends  his  promised  Son. 
Not  as  when  Sinai  view'd  the  law  reveal'd 
In  fearful  lightning,  and  in  thunder  seal'd  ; 
Now  peaceful  omens  cheer  the  drooping  earth. 
And  hail  the  tidings  of  the  Heav'nly  birth. 
'Twas  *  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  night. 
When  the  mild  moon  diffused  her  cloudless  light ; 


Psalm  cv.  and  cvi.  passim.  *  Luke  ii.  3,  9,  10. 
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When  all  the  wearied  world  lay  hush'd  in  sleep, 
The  wakeful  shepherds  watch'd  their  folded  sheep. 
Clad  in  the  radiant  glory  of  the  skies, 
A  form  angelic  burst  upon  their  eyes  ; 
And,  slowly  stealing  on  their  wond'riug  ear, 
Rose  the  glad  sounds,  'twas  Heav'n  itself  to  hear. 
"  Joy  to  the  world  !  ye  nations  cease  to  mourn, 
*'  Now  is  the  Christ,  the  promis'd  Saviour  born !" 
And,  lo,  descending,  the  celestial  train 
Swell  the  full  chorus  of  the  rapt'rous  strain  ; 
Till  on  the  gale  the  notes  departing  die. 
And  all  the  vision  melts  into  the  sky. 

Did  ye  not  then  with  bursts  of  transport  raise 
The  loud  hosannah  of  exulting  praise  ? 
With  trembling  homage  round  his  cradle  bend, 
Watch  every  look,  and  every  smile  attend ; 
And  all  Creation's  noblest  gifts  combine 
To  form  an  oflfring  for  the  Babe  divine  ? 
Or,  when,  his  mortal  part  matured  to  man. 
His  earthly  ministry  at  length  began, 
Did  ye  not  crowd  his  heav'nly  words  to  hear, 
And  drink  instruction  with  delighted  ear  ? 
No — harden'd  still  your  stubborn  souls  remain, 
As  sterile  rocks  resist  the  softening  rain. 
Tho'  to  the  blind  unwonted  day  returns. 
And  pale  Disease  with  health's  new  ardor  burns ; 
Tho'  ev'n  the  grave  his  mighty  will  obey'd, 
Unmov'd,  untouch'd  your  listless  eyes  survey'd. 

Driv'n  '  thro'  the  world,  unknowing  where  to  lie. 
Despised,  rejected,  and  condemn'd  to  die. 
Before  his  foes  behold  Messiah  stand. 
Meek  *  as  a  lamb  beneath  the  shearer's  hand. 
O  turn  on  yonder  faded  form  your  eyes, 
Oppress'd  with  sorrow,  and  consumed  in  sighs ! 
Mark  that  pale  brow,  with  heavenly  blood  erabrued, 
Where  Resignation  blends  with  Fortitude  ; 
Those  lips  in  inward  prayer  that  gently  move. 
Those  eyes,  yet  beaming  with  unconquer'd  love  ; 
That  meek  composure,  that  angelic  air. 
Those  holy  looks  ;  and  say  if  Guilt  be  there  ! 

O  love  unbounded,  more  than  words  can  tell 
Tho'  hymning  angels  on  the  theme  should  dwell : 


Isai.  liii.  3.  *  Idem,  7th  verse. 
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Not  to  one  people,  not  one  age  confined, 
But  flowing  ever  on  to  all  mankind  ! 
See,  on  the  cross  those  limbs  in  torture  hang, 
Convulsed,  and  quiv'ring  with  the  deathful  pang  ! 
A  deeper  sorrow  dwells  upon  that  face. 
Than  Pain's  severest  agony  could  trace ; 
Ev'n  now  his  spirit  mourns  Creation's  woes, 
And  breathes  compassion  for  his  cruel  foes. 
See,  by  a  world's  united  crimes  opprest. 
He  bows  his  head  submissive  on  his  breast. 
Now  fades  the  light  from  those  expiring  eyes, 
And  Judah's  King — her  Lord — her  Saviour  dies  ! 

Can  this  be  He  before  whose  awful  nod 
Ev'n  seraphs  shrink  ?     Is  this  the  Son  of  God  ? 
Heir  of  the  world,  and  Monarch  of  the  sky  ? 
The  voice  of  Nature  shall  itself  reply. 
Else  why,  O  Sun,  conceal  thy  face  in  dread. 
Why  tremble,  Earth,  '  and  why  give  up  thy  dead  ? 
Why  rends  the  temple's  mystic  veil  in  twain. 
And  fearful  thunders  shake  th'  affrighted  plain  ? 

Yet,  blind  to  truth,  say,  wretched  outcasts,  say, 
Wait  ye  the  Saviour  of  a  future  day  ? 
I^o,  he  has  lived  to  bless,  has  died  to  save. 
And  burst  the  brazen  fetters  of  the  grave  ! 
Awake,  redeem'd  Jerusalem,  *  awake. 
And  from  the  dust  thy  sullied  garments  shake  ! 
From  thy  gall'd  neck  unloose  the  servile  bands, 
And  cast  the  fetters  from  thy  captive  hands. 
Break  forth,  ye  mountains,  into  joyful  song  ! 
Ye  barren  wilds,  the  rapt'rous  strain  prolong  I 
Barren  no  more  ;  unwonted  verdure  grows, 
And  the  dry  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose. 
Behold,  all  Nature  proves  a  second  birth, 
New  skies  embrace  a  new-created  earth  : 
From  the  glad  scene  for  ever  Woe  retires. 
Pain  is  no  more,  and  Death  himself  expires. 
Ye  angels,  strike  the  full-resounding  lyre, 
Swell  the  glad  chorus,  all  ye  heav'nly  choir ! 
She  comes  ! '  she  comes  !  descending  from  on  high 
The  Holy  City  meets  the  ravish'd  eye  ! 
Bride  of  the  Lamb,  without  a  spot,  or  stain, 
Cleans'd  of  her  crimes,  and  ransom'd  of  her  chain. 


Matt,  xxvii.  51,  52.  ^  Isai.  lii.  1,  2,  9. 

Rev  xxi.  1,  2.  &o. 
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Look  at  her  gates,  her  glorious  tow'rs  behold, 
More  clear  than  crystal,  and  more  fair  than  gold. 
There  dwell  the  Lord's  Redeem'd,  in  glory  bright, 
Gaze  on  his  face,  and  live  amidst  his  light : 
Taste  the  delights,  that  time  can  ne'er  destroy. 
Eternal  fulness  of  unfading  joy. 

1817.  CHJUNCY  HJRE  TOWNSEND. 


ODE  LATINA, 


lOL  DEBELLATA. 

Oi.iM  ut  per  undas  ibat  Atlanticas 
Vis  provocatae  ad  bella  Britanniae, 
Ultura  despectum  tridentem,  et 
Jura  sui  violata  ponti, 

Dilecta  vidit  vela,  ubi  dissitam 
Hispana  rupes  prospicit  Africam, 
De  monte  Libertas,  et  Anglis 

Fausta  novum  cecinit  triumphum. 

Quo  tota  Neptuni  intremuit  domus, 
Lrbesque,  gentesque,  et  vaga  tiumina, 
Lateque  consternala  tellus 
Horruit;  "  Ecce  dies  latroni 

Propinquat  ultrix,  qua?  dabit  cequori 
Fluctus  per  orbem  volvere  liberos, 
Quam  mille,  diruptis  catenis, 
Voce  canent  choreaque  gentes. 

At  tu,  marina  sede  superbiens 
Quae  mcesta  late  niarmora  despicis, 
Captoque  detestata  nauta 

Sceptra  tenes,  quid  in  arma  densos 

Cogis  maniplos  ?  quid  galeam  manu 
Tergis  ?  quid  arcem  mcenibus  instruis, 
Firmasque  turres  ?  quid  minaces 
Ense  micant  jaculoque  dextrte  ? 

O  caeca  fatis  !  nonne  pnKid  vides 
Quae,  foeta  Mariis  fuliniiie  lugubri, 
Effusa  tempestas  ab  Arcto 
Occiduas  equitcl  per  uudas  ? 
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Jovisne  fulvo  milvius  aliti 
Opponit  ungues,  aut  ovium  lupus 
Praedator  umbrosa  ruentem 
ProvQcat  e  silua  leonem? 

Non  haec  repulsae  classis  Iberiae, 
Non  Occideutem  deseruit  vagus 
Pirata,  cognatoque,  praedam 
Ipse  petens,  niinitatur  hosti ; 

Sed  dura  pubes,  quain  neque  flamina 
Furentis  Austri,  non  Aquilo  minax, 
ISlon  ipsa  deterrebat  Arctos, 
Indomitae  penelrale  brumas. 

Qu^  fraude  terrarum  ac  maris  arbitros 
Devota  falles  ?    I,  pete  navibus 

Campos,  ubi  Australes  virescit 
Inter  aquas  nemorumque  murmur 

Perennis  zestas,  aut  ubi  frigoris 
Flammaeque  sentit  perpetuas  vices 
Thule  ;  vel  extremos  viroruni 
Seras  adi,  rutilosve  pronae 

Tractus  diei ;  non  tamen  Angliam, 
Non  anna,  justique  efFugies  minas 
Belli,  neque  expertem  Britannae 
Invenies  ditionis  undam." 

Dixit,  carina  sed  freta  fervidus 
Rupit  minister  fulminis  Anglici, 
Et,  classe  conjuncta,  Batavus, 
^quorei  socius  pericli, 

Dextra  probavit,  quid  furor  aemulus, 
Kt  restituti  vincula  foederis 

Possent,  quid,  ejecto  Tyranno, 
Legitimi  pia  jura  regni. 

Quantum  ilia  terrorem  intulerit  dies, 
Testes  cadentAm  fumida  moenium 
Fragmenta,  victricique  classis 
Per  tenebras  populata  flamm'A, 

Fuscasque  cladem  in  sedibus  abditis 
Flevere  matres,  et  caput  Africae 
Lugubr^  ploravit,  recisis 
Viribus  ;  una  dies  trecenis 
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Exemit  aniiis  dedecus  et  notam ; 
Afflicta  quid  non  debuit  Angliee 
JEuropa,  captivos  leducens 

In  palriam  populumque  cives  I 

QuaB  non  coes^it  dura  Necessitas, 
Odere  fortes  bella,  neque  impios 
Sperant  tyrannoruin  triumphos  ; 
Coelum  animo  superosque  tangit 

Extollit  uda  qui  miseros  humo, 
Et  jure,  rectum  qui  colit,  imperat, 
Hinc  nomen  Anglorum,  subacto 
Hie  nielior  titulus  profuudo. 

Nostro  resurgat  munere  ditior 
Terra  otiosie  blanda  Neapolis, 

Praedamque  Sardoas  ad  urbes 
Angligenuni  refenuit  carinae. 

Cum  DOS  iniquis  non  miseras  opes 
Scrutamur  ariuis,  non  decus  imperf. 
Nee  vile  permutamus  aurum 
Sanguine  degtneres  Britanno. 

Ergo  auspicatam  cum  jubar  aurei 
ISolis  revectum  retulerit  diem, 
Collesque  ridebuut  aprici,  et 
Unda  vagis  recreata  ventis. 

Turn  feriatas  ad  mare  virgines 
Ducent  choreas  et  juvenum  manus 

Conjuncta,  dum  surgat  per  umbram 
Hesperus,  ille  levesque  risus 

Levesque  curas  spectat  amantium  ; 
Alatresque  circum  et  soliciti  patres 

Stabunt,  neque  infestum  timebunt 
Per  tenebras  dare  velanautam. 

Qu6  Jus,  et  -S)quum,  et  sancta  vocat  Fide;s, 
Itur  Britannis  ;  alter  in  arcibus 

Stet  victor,  Alpinamque  brumam 
Transiliat,  famulasque  secum 

Traducat  Artes,  mux  grave  dedecus, 
Vicesque  diras  illacrymabilis 

Passurus  exul ;  nos  coronat 
Dia  Themis  meliore  lauru  ; 

NO.  XXXI.         ClJl,  VOL.  XVI.  M 
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Nos,  ciim  tyrannorum  et  titulos  ducuni, 
Xiongoque  fractas  tempore  imagines, 
Famamqiie  marcentem  tenebris 
Presserit  invidiosa  Lethe, 

Dicet  patronos  vox  pia  posterdm  ; 
Per  mille  crescet  non  fragilis  vices. 
Per  mille  durabit  procellas 

Angligenfim  intemerata  virtus. 

GUL.  N ANSON  LETTSOM, 
18 17.  Coll.  Trin.  Alumn. 

*  *  We  have  been  flattered  by  an  observation  made  by  some  of  our  poeti- 
cal triends,  that  Alcaic  verses  have  been  more  correct  since  the  pMblicalion 
of  the  rules  for  that  species  of  verse  in  the  Classical  Journal.  The  present 
Poem  is  indeed  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  observation.  We  have  not  ob- 
served an  instance  of  inaccuracy  in  the  versification.— Ed. 


EPIGRAMMATA. 

AI  AEYTEPAI  $P0NTIAE2  20<W1TEPAI. 

Els  a.volQriiJ'Oc.  tj  tco  'AttoXXoovi  tco  sv  AsvKoSi. 


MshXaiV  aXhsirQui,  Tpv<pspoig  no&cu  'HXiolwpeii, 
nuiJ.i^iKoi  s»5  ya.pd'nhv  Asuxa^iov  veXwyog, 

rto  'PoijScu  Tocds  Zwp'  auTog  S'  a4>oppos  aTrJjXflov, 
ovls  yap  Iv  p$i[x,ivois  <p6^tiJi>0i  l<TTiy" Epvig. 

Particulis  variis,  furtivoque  igne  Prometheus 

Fingens,  divina  fecerat  arte  virum  : 
Deinde  iterum  auctori,  seipsum  superare  volenti, 

Perfectum,  e  manibus  foemina  prodit,  opus. 

G.  J.  PENNINGTON, 

1 8 1 7.  Coll.  Regal.  Alumn. 

SENARII  GRiECI,  PR^MIO  FORSONIANO, 

Quotannis  Proposito,  Dignati,  et  in  Curia  Cantabrigiensi 
Red  tail. 


SHAKSPEARE, 
Henry  IV.    Part  2.  Act  3.  Sc.  1, 


O  Sleep,  O  gentle  Sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thcc. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids  down, 
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And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 

Why  rather.  Sleep,  ly'st  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 

And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber ; 

Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 

And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

O  thou  dull  god,  why  ly'st  thou  with  the  vile, 

In  loathsome  beds  ;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  larum  bell  ? 

Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast. 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge  ; 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deaf  ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds. 

That,  with  the  hurly,  Death  itself  awakes  ? 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  Sleep  !  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude, 

And,  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ? 


IDEM  GR.ECE  REDDITUM. 


Rex  Henricus  Somnum  aUoquitur. 


ft  <^i\oy  "Tttvov  SsAyijTgoi/,   og  ^poTcuv  ^sf/.ag 
fxaKaKwg  utuKKhc,  Ttiag  ttot   lx(po/3uJv  a    Ijtxijf 
suvYii  ocTrrjKa(T  ;    06  yocp  rj^ewg  en 
^Kifupa.  ^ocpvvsig,  otJS',  ccm^/u^wv  ttovov, 
Tiyysig  (ppsvug  [xoi  v>]SyjU,aj  X^5»j  xaxwj/. 
T<  0" ,   ev  <TT£yui<Ti  TToXvxixTrvoKri  kiIllsvov, 
i"JX'?>  l^<^^VT£g  o^u,  xoiix,l^ovcr'  ott) 
xwvwTTsg,   h  11  (TTi^sco-iV  otcTTpcorolg  itsawv, 

Qci.Kaii.oig  rujixvvcov,   ttoXvtsXwv  <rxYjvwv  utto, 
SsXyoiisvog  u/xvcov  0[ji[xad'  ^S/trToj  /xeAej  ; 
<psu  !    a-xam  X='ya>  as  Qsov,  og  ay;)^|u.a)Souj  gj^s? 
a-Tpcotx.v^gjrevYjTxv,  tov  Ss  ^urnKixh  K^y^ag 
^X'^^}  o-VTzvov  IxkiXomctg,  chg  orav 
XM^cov  ev  eta-Tsi  zocvwxog  TV}p^  <p6\x^. 
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w;  t'  ev  Aixva;,  xvaJcrtrovr'  sllv/]<Tct.g,'   ^ps/^og-f 
auTYj  jcAuSouvoc  dXixvpoo  xpocuja/a  ; 
xa»  TaiiS',  ot'  uvs^jloc,  uypicx.  [ji^i^Qsig  aXi, 
xvprwv  Xcij3'jov  TTOu  xUjU-aTwv  TrsXoDpioc; 
S7rr,ps  xogv<iiac,   h  8'  Oypala-iv  al^spog 
Vz^iXaiTiv  sa-TYjgi^s,  /^pixuidsg  ^pz^'xy, 
oidT  avTov  A'l^Yjv  e^sys'ipsa^xt  xtuttoj  ; 
oyyovv  TrsfVKag  a^ixog,  og  (ra  dcup',  '  Tttvb, 
rmuV  sv  copa,  "^ia^poyjM  vu6tyi  vsjU,sk, 

ayriv  Tz,  yjji,  ti  xciiju,'  aysiv  xax*  ofj^ixuTcov 
(pihii  iJuxXKrToi,  raura.  danpsla^cn  <^^ovfig  ; 

G.  J.  PENNINGTON, 

18 17.  Co//.  Rtgal.  Alumn. 


CAMBRIDGE  EXAMINATIONS 

FOR  A  UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIP. 


As  a  Supplement  to  an  Article  in  the  first  part  of  this  Number^ 
■we  are  enabled  to  give  the  course  of  examination  for  a  University 
Scholarship  in  the  present  year.  Our  readers  will  doubtless  agree 
■with  us,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  propose  to  the  young  students^ 
of  any  University  in  the  world  a  series  of  exercises^  better  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth  their  powers,  display  their  learning,  or  discri- 
minate between  the  different  degrees  of  their  merit. 


Morning  I. —  Essay  in  Latin  prose  on  the  following  subject: 
'  Quod  enim  honiini  naturaliter  insitum  est,  eo  decet  uti,  et,  quic- 
quid  agas,  agere  pro  viribus.'     Cic.  de  Senectute. 

Morning  II. — Translation  into  Greek  Iambics  from  Exodus  xiv. 
and  into  Greek  Anapests  from  xv.  1 — 7- 

Morning  III. — Translation  into  English  prose  from  Theocritus, 
Idyll,  vii.  50 — 89  ;  and  into  English  prose  and  Latin  lyrics,  the 
ode  of  Sinionides  :  "Ore  Xupvaxi,  x.  t.  X. 


*'  'a,;  (pa^lva,  Uycun  craKo;  ja/yW  Towf  J'  /XajS'  "Xmo;."  ThEOCR.  Idtflk.  24. 

''■  ©£Xyj^i'v»v  a^si  iwfAct  K»T«  ^Xsfaow.    Plato,  apud  Branch.  Anihol.  t<ftik  I» 

v.iru 
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Momlng  IV. — Trnnslation  into  English  prose  from  Cicero, 
At  vero  Androni  Sextilio,  &c. ;  from  Tacitus,  O  condiliones  nii- 
seras,  &c. ;  from  Sallust,  Corpus  illi  laborum  tolerans,  &.c. ;  and 
into  Latin  verse  fiom  Job,  c.  xxviii. 

Morning  V. — Translation  into  English  prose  fi  om  Thucydides  ii. 
76.  01  Ss  ni^oTTOvvYjo-ioi  • .  • «  TO  TTpos^Qv  TYjc  sfMlSoKrjg  \  Deuiosthencs 
in  Androtioneni :  Kou  fj.r,v  xccxiivo  ys  •  •  •  •  coj  oii  7r=7roj>]JC:V,  aTroSsix- 
vvvai ;   Aristotle,  Tr^p]  'PriTOpur^g,  ii.  11.     JZwj  S'  i^ovT=g  •  •  •  •  uTrajp^j] 

Morning  VL — Latin  Elegiac  verses  on  the  following  subject : 
'  Fertilis  fruguni  pecoriimque  tellus  Spicea  donet  Cererem  corona, 
Nutriant  foetus  et  aquae  salubres,  Et  Jovis  aura.'  Hor.  Carm.  Sec. 

Morning  VIL — Translation  into  Greek  and  Latin  prose  from 
English  prose. 

Morning  VILE — The  following  miscellaneous  questions. 

1.  About  what  period  did  the  Pelasgi  settle  in  Greece  ?  From 
what  countries  did  they  come  ?  Mention,  upon  the  authority  of 
ancient  writers,  the  principal  divisions,  and  the  different  migra- 
tions, of  this  people. 

2.  What  was  the  time,  and  what  the  circumstances  of  the  Do- 
rian invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  ?  What  were  the  consequences 
to  the  former  inhabitants  ?  and  what  the  different  dynasties  esta- 
blished by  the  Dorians  in  that  peninsula  ? 

S.  In  what  part  of  Greece  was  tlie  Ionic  dialect  originally  used? 
Mention  the  subsequent  distinctions  in  this  dialect,  and  the  diffe- 
rent authors  that  used  it,   whose  writings  are  still  extant. 

4.  Of  what  nature  was  the  government  of  the  Grecian  States  as 
represented  in  the  works  of  Homer?  Compare  it  wilh  that  of 
other  nations  in  an  early  state  of  their  civilization.  Support  your 
assertions  with  quotations, 

5.  V\  hat  appear  to  have  been  llie  limits  of  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  Homer  ?  What  progress  had  other  sciences  made  in 
his  time  ?  What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  art  of  Writing 
was  then  known  ? 

6.  What  arguments  respecting  the  antiquity  of  Homer's  poems 
can  be  drawn  from  the  versification  ?  Have  you  grounds  to  think 
it  probable  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the  productions  of  dif- 
ferent persons  ?  Are  there  any  parts  of  either  poem  which  you 
assign  lo  a  later  age  ? 

7.  To  what  ages  ought  the  following  works  properly  to  be  as- 
signed— Homer's  Hynnis,  Hesiod's  Pojms,  Anacreon's  Odes, 
.ffisop's  Fables  ? 

8.  What  were  the  principal  authorities  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment established  by  Solon  ?     Enumerate  the  changes  and  revolu- 
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tions  which  took  place  in  this  government  to  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  with  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  each. 

9.  What  is  the  statement  of  different  writers  respecting  the  naval 
and  military  forces  of  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  ?  What  appears  to  have  been  their  total  loss  in  this  ex- 
pedition ? 

10.  What  were  in  succession  the  predominant  Empires  in  Asia, 
from  the  tirst  Assyrian  Empire  to  that  of  the  Parthians  ?  Mention 
the  events  which  occasioned  the  power  to  change  hands ;  and  the 
founder  of  each  dynasty. 

1 1 .  Enumerate  the  principal  events  which  took  place  in  Greece 
between  the  Peloponnesian  and  the  Phocian  Wars,  with  their  dates 
in  Olympiads,  and  the  principal  actors  in  each. 

12.  Who  were  the  principal  Orators  contemporary  with  De- 
mosthenes, and  what  their  respective  characters  ? 

13.  What  are  the  different  Greek  historians  from  whom  we 
derive  our  knowledge  of  Grecian  affairs,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  ?  What  are  the  limits  of  the  history  of 
each  ? 

14.  Translate  the  following  passages  : 

EuK.  Iphigenia  in  Au/ide.  v.  366. 

avpioi  8e  Toi  TrsTTo'vflacr'  auTO  irpog  to.  TrpccyixctTct, 
IxTTOVouo-'  'i^ovTsg,   sIto.  S'  l^=;^«)g»](rav  kuxwcj 
T«  jw-sv  VTTO  yv'Mfxy]i  TToXiTcov  acrvviTQU,  TO.  5'  IvSixcuj, 
alvvuToi  yByooTsg  auTo)  Sja^^wAa^acrflai  tioXiv. 
'EXXado^  fxaXKiT  sywys  t^c  Toe.Xa.nTwgov  (Ttsvu), 
1),  UXov(Tci  Ipa'j  TJ  xchov  ^xpjStxpouc,  Tohg  ouSsvac, 
X-uruysXcuvTag  s^avriasi  liu  <7b  xa)  t^v  (Tr^v  xopr^v. 
/xrjSs'v'  av  ysvoug  exuTi  7rpO(3-T«T>]V  9£»'^>]V  x^'^^°i> 
Ix-^K  ottXwv  apxovrcf   vovv  xph  '^°^  arpuTriXixTYiv^  s^^iv 
■zoXzrjg'   Mg  cigx"^^  ciVYjp  TToig,  ^6ve(nv  ^v  ex"'v  TV^V. 

Soph.  Philodetes.  v.  827. 
"Tm   oluvug  adccYig,  "T'KVB  V  otXyicuv, 

euarjg  ^jU,Tv  eXQoig, 

suulxv,  svulxv  avx^' 
0[X[j.a.(ri  S'  avTicrxoig  t«vS'  cnyXuv, 

U  TiTUTUi  TaVUV. 

T^f,  l'5i  jacn  TraicJov. 
w  TiKvov,  cpa  yc  -nou  o-to.o'bi, 
7:01  l\  /3acrc<,  TTto^  Ss  jU.01 
TavTauSey  c^povri'Soj-    hpug 
ijjyj,  Tzpog  t/  fjisvovjjiBV  Trpucasiv  ; 
xaipog  TOi  TraVTMV  yvcufMav  jfTp^^wv 
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15.  Explain  distinctly  the  usages  of  the  indicative,  subjunctive, 
and  optative  moods  after  wj,  vttmc,  'Iva,  o<Ppu. 

16.  Give  the  laws  and  restrictions  observed  in  the  regular 
anapestic  measures  used  in  Tragedy,  and  in  Comedy,  with  in- 
stances in  each  case. 

17.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  three  ages  of  Greek 
Comedy  ?  What  political  characters  were  introduced  upon  the 
stage  by  Aristophanes  ?  What  reason  is  there  to  attribute  to  him 
any  share  in  the  destruction  of  Socrates  ? 

18.  Give  instances  of  the  changes  made  by  Horace  in  each  of 
the  Lyric  metres  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Greeks. 

19.  Give  some  account  of  the  first  settlers  in  Italy,  their  names, 
origin,  and  language ;  and  mention  the  original  sources  of  the 
Latin  language. 

20.  Give  some  particulars  of  the  life  of  Sallust — the  commo- 
tions of  the  State  in  which  he  was  concerned,  and  the  part  he 
acted,  with  your  opinion  of  his  style  as  an  historian. 

2 1 .  Give  an  account  of  the  Roman  Calendar. 

22.  Enumerate  the  principal  events  which  took  place  in  the 
Roman  State  from  the  end  of  the  third  Punic  War  to  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar,  with  their  dates. 


ADVERSARIA  LITERARIA. 

NO.    XIII. 


I  beg  to  offer  to  you  what  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  true  expo- 
sition of  a  very  brief,  though  a  wonderfully  fine,  comparison, 
which  occurs  in  Iliad,  xiii.  7.H,  755.  The  subject  of  it  is  Hector  : 
and  the  hero  in  his  impetuous  course  is  compared  by  the  poet,  if 
we  literally  translate  his  words,  to  a  anowy  mountain. 
' H  pa.,   Kui  copixri^Yi,  ogs'i  vn^oevri  hoixcui, 

According  to  Clarke,  Similitudo  hie  de:iumla,  partim  ex  cor- 
poris proceritate  et  rohore,  partim  ex  galea  sp/endore  et  albitti- 
dirie  cristct.  According  to  Pope,  This  simile  is  very  short  in  the 
original,  and  requires  to  be  opened  a  little  to  discover  its  full 
beauty.  I  am  not  of  M.  Darter's  opinion,  that  the  lustre  oj 
Hector's  armour  j£as  that  which  furnished  Homer  tcith  this  image : 
it  seems  rather  to  allude  to  the  plume  upon  his  helmet,  in  the  ac- 
tion of  shaking  which  this  hero  is  so  frequently  painted  by  our 
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author,  and  thence  distingiiisJied  h/  the  remarkable  epithet  aogrj' 
^aioXog.  This  is  a  ver^/  pleasing  image,  and  very  much  what  the 
painters  call  picturesque. 

Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  these  two  eminent  men,  it  is  still 
difficult  to  conceive^  how  the  poer  should  think  it  an  :ipt  illustra- 
tion of  his  subject,  to  compare  a  rapidly  moving  warrior  to  a  deep- 
rooted  and  stationary  mountain,  merely  because  the  man  wore  a 
helmet  with  a  while  crest,  ;nid  because  the  mountain  was  topped 
Vith  white  snow.  The  leading  idea,  present  to  the  mimi  of  Ho- 
mer, and  fully  expressed  by  the  word  uipfMYi^r),  was  certainly,  the 
rapid  motion  of  Hector,  not  his  tt^hite  crest;  and,  both  the  total 
silence  of  the  poet  in  this  place  relative  to  the  white  decoration, 
and  the  obvious  turn  of  the  sentence  itself,  require  us  to  conclude, 
that  the  hero  is  compared  to  a  snowy  mountain  on  account  of  his 
rapid  motion.  How  then  are  we  to  elucidate  such  an  extraordi- 
nary comparison?  Very  naturally  and  easily,  I  think,  by  supposing 
that  the  poet  alludes  to  an  avalanche  or  gigantic  mass  of  snow, 
\v|iich  in  mountainous  Alpine  regions  is  often  detached  from  the 
side  or  summit  of  a  glacier,  and  which  rushes  with  tremendous 
and  accuiiiidating  force  down  to  the  valley  beneath.  If  this  be  the 
meaning  of  Homer,  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  magnificent  simile 
in  the  whole  Iliad  :  and  his  rambling  life  and  inquisitive  humor 
make  it  not  improbable,  that  he  might  have  heard  from  eye-wit- 
liesses  an  account  of  the  ruin  produced  by  an  Alpine  avalanche. 

G.  S.  F. 


Use  of  Arches  known  among  the  Ancients. 

Finding  that  many  artists  imagine  that  the  use  of  arches  in 
building  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  I  send  you  the  following 
most  respectable  testimonies,  in  confutation  of  that  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  evident  from  a  v<  ry  beautiful  passage 
in  the  treatise  ZI^p  AoV/xou,  or.  On  tlie  World,  ascribed  to  Aris- 
totle, and  which,  if  not  written  by  him,  is  acknowledged  by  all  the 
learned  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  Proclus,  in  his  Commentaries  on 
the  Timieiis  of  Plato,  cites  it  as  a  work  which  was  believed  long 
before  his  lime  to  be  the  production  of  Aristotle,  though  it  is  not 
indubitably  certain  that  he  was  the  author  o^  it.  The  passage  is 
this :  hixc  8f  wrcoj,  s\  xcti  ix,iKQOTspov,  'Kupa.^d'KXuv  tov  x6<rfJ.ov  TOtg 
c/x^a'Xoif  \syo[xevoii  rolg  h  rodg  ^'aX/crj  Xi^oig,  oi  [x,sa-ot  xslfxsvoi  xara 
rfjv  e'lg  sx-arspoy  [Ji^spog  IvSocriv,  sv  a'p/xov/a  rripouai  xa)  sv  Ta^n  to  vatv 
(T^yi^ct  Trig  \J/aAiSo$  xcu  ax/vrjTov.  i.  e.  **  The  world  indeed  appears 
to  resemble  (though  it  is  comparing  a  great  thing  with  one  that  is 
small)  what  are  called  key-stones  in  arches  of  stone,  which,  being 
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situated  in  the  middle  (^f  the  pressure  on  each  side,  preserve  the 
whole  fio-ure  of  the  arch  in  harniony  and  order,  and  in  an  immove- 
able position."  And  afterwards,  he  admirably  observes,  '*  that 
this  is  the  relation  which  God  h-ts  in  the  world,  since  [n-  roimects 
the  harnionv  and  preservation  of  the  whule  of  tilings  ''  T.utov  oZv 
iYEi  rh  Koyov  o  hog  h  xdo-]xa',  o-uvs;^a;v  tj;v  twv  oXwv  upixovlxv  if  xat 
<xaiT7)pla.v.  The  other  tesiimony  is  tliat  of  Seneca,  \\h<.  m  his  yoth 
Epistle  says,  that,  though  the  invention  of  arches  is  nscribed  to 
Democritus,  yet  it  is  iieocssury  diat  prior  to  him  there  slujuld 
have  been  bridges  and  gates,  the  summits  of  v\hich  are  curved. 
His  words  are  as  follow:  "  Democritus,  inquit,  invenisse  d.citur 
fornicem,  ut  lapiduin  curvatura  paulatini  inclinatorum  medio  saxo 
allit'aretur.  Hoc  dicam  falsnm  esse.  Necesse  est  enim  ante  De- 
niocritum,  et  pontes  et  portas  fuisse,  quarum  fere  summa  curvan- 

*'"■  T.  TAYLOR. 


On  the  death  of  Jerome  Savonarola,  (who  zms  burnt  alive  in  149®* 
at  Florence,)  by  Giovanni  Antonio  Flaminio, 

Dam  fera  flamma  tuos,  Hieronyme,  pascitur  artus, 

Relligio,   sacras  dilaniata  comas, 
rievit,  et,  O,  dixit,  crudeles,  parcite,  tlammae ; 

Parcite,  sunt  isto  viscera  nostra  rogo. 


Mena«»e,  having  sent  a  Spanish  Dictionary  to  a  frietld  as  a 
present,  "received  in  return  a  dozen  of  excellent  Beaune  wine.  He 
immediately  sent  the  following  Epigram  : 

Lexicon  Hispanicum  tibi  do ;  tu  vascula  bis  sex 

Belnensi  gratus  das  mihi  fceta  mero. 
Quod  si  nosse  cupis  munus  praistantius  utrmn  ; 
Quis  dubitet  ?  pra^stat  munus,  amice,  tuuin. 
Unam  quippe  meo  disces  e  munere  linguam  ; 
Omnibus  at  Unguis  per  tua  dona  loquar. 


In  tumulum  Laurentii  Toscani. 

Si  Virtus,  Pietasque  mori,  ac  Prudentia  possent, 
Debuerant,  Laurens,  te  morieute  mori. 
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"EnTopx  ngictfj^l^viv,  xa)  el  [jt,i3c\a  xaprsgos  itniv. 

Horn.  Iliad,  xiii.  3l6. 
This  verse  is  suspected  to  be  spurious,  and  to  have  been  inserted 
for  explanation.  One  proof  has  not  been  observed  :  xa)  is  not 
used  lung  before  a  vowel,  unless  it  is  digammated,  which  it  is  not 
in  el.  This  position  has,  indeed,  offended  the  ear  of  some  of  our 
best  critics,  who  have  recommended  a  transposition. 


Sabellicus  had,  in  his  historical  works,  written  many  sound 
maxims  of  prudence,  wisdom,  and  morality  ;  but  his  life  was  far 
from  giving  an  example  of  those  virtues.  Hence  Latomus  sent  him 
this  dist}'ch  : 

Quid  juvat  humanos  scire  atque  evolvere  casus. 
Si  fugienda  facis,  si  facienda  fugis  ? 


ititetar^  3fnteUifieme. 


GERMANY. 

We  present  to  our  readers  our  usual  extract  from  the  Catalogue 
of  books  published  at  the  Easter  Leipzig  fair,  1817.  Fuller 
Catalogues  may  be  had  of  Black  and  Son,  and  also  of  Bohte, 
York  Street,  Covent-Garden. 

Acta  nova  Reg.  soc.  scient.  Upsal.  vol.  viium.  4to.  Upsal,  1817. 

Adelung's,  J.  C,  Mithridates  od.  allgemeine  Sprachenkunde 
mit  dem  Vater-Unser,  als  Sprachprobe  in  beinahe  fiinfhundert 
Sprachen  u.  Mundarten.  4r  u.  letzt.  bd.  fortgesetzt  von  Dr.  J.  S. 
Vater.  8.    Berlin,  1817- 

Adelung's,  V.  von,  Nachtrage  zum  In,  2n,  und  3n,  bde.  des 
Mithridates,  nebst  einer  Abhandlung  d.  Hrn.  Min.  v,  Humboldt, 
iiber  d.  Vaskische.  Herausg.  v.  Dr.  J.  S.  Vater.  8.  Ibid.  1817. 

^^schylos,  die  Perser,  u.  Sieben  gegen  Theben,  in  d.  Versart 
d.  Urschrift,  verdeutscht  von  C.  P.  Conz.  8.  Tubingen,  1817- 

Anakreon's  Lieder.  Neu  iibersctzt  u.  m,  nothigen  Erlaunterungen 
begleitty.  Dr.  A.  Drexel.  8.  Landshut,   1817. 

Authologia  Gr.  ad.  fid.  Cod.  olim  Palatini  nunc  Parisini  ex 
apograph©  Gothano  edita.  Curavit,  epigr.  in  Cod.  Palat.  deside- 
rata et  annot.  crit.  adjecit  Fr,  Jacobs.    Tom.  ivus.  et  ult.  iVppa- 
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rat.  Crit.  ad  Antholog.  complect.  Acced.  var.  lect.  ex  ipso  cod. 
Palat.  collata  a  Dr.  A.  J.  Paulssen.  8.  Lipsiae.   1817. 

Apollonii  Alexandrini  de  Constructione  lib.  iv.  Ex  recensione 
J.  Bekkeri.  8.   Berolini.  1817. 

Appendix  ad  Arnobii  Afri  edit.  Lipsiensem,  continens  annott. 
et  eniendatt.  quasdani  cum  prioruni  interpp.  aliorum  Vv.  Dd.  in 
hac  edit,  omissas,  iuspersis  C.  A.  Heumanni  conject.  hactenus 
ineditis,  quibus  suar.  annott.  supplement,  adj.  J.  C.  Orellius.  8. 
Lipsiae.   1817- 

Appendix  ad  totius  Latinitatis  lexicon  iEg.  Forcellini  fol.  Patavii 
et  Lipsiae.   1817- 

Ars  Consentii  V.  C.  de  barbarismis  et  metaplasmis,  nunc  pri- 
nium  e  vet.  cod.  in  lucem  protracta.  8.  Berolini.   1817- 

Bax,  C,  de  naturae  simplicitate  in  Euripidis  Oreste  Disputatio. 
8.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum  et  Lips.  1817. 

Beck,  Prof.  J.  R.  G.  Lexicon  Lat.-Gragcum  manuale  in  usum 
scholarum,  accedit  index  prosodicus.  8.   Lipsiae.   1817. 

Bellerman's,  J.  F.,  Versuch  einer  erklarung  morgenlUndischer 
Talismane,  m.    1   Kupfert.  8.  Erfurt.   1817. 

Bendavid,  Laz.  zur  berechnung  und  geschichte  des  judischen 
Kalenders,  aus  d.  Quellen  dargestellt.  8.   Berlin.  1817. 

Bertholdt's,  Dr.  L.,  Histor.  krit.  Einleit.  in  d.  sammtl.  kanon. 
und  apokryph.  Schriften  d.  alten  u.  neuen  Testaments,  6r  und 
letzt.  Theil.  8.  Erlangen,   1817. 

Bibel,  od.  d.  ganze  heil.  Schrift.  des  alten  u.  neuen  Testaments, 
aus  d.  Grundsprachen  ubersetz  u.  durch  niithige  Anmerkung. 
erlautert  v.  Dr.  E.  F.  C.  CErtel.  Ir.  band,  die  5  biicher  Mosis  en- 
thaltend.  4.  Anspach.   1817. 

Blatter,  philologische.  Is.  heft.  8.  Breslau,   1817- 

Brandstetter,  R.,  das  griechische  zeitwort,  systematisch  darges- 
telt.  8.  Landsiiut.   1817. 

Brafidas,  od.  gebahrende  Antwort  auf  d.  in  der  Jen.  allgem. 
Litt.  Zeit.  N.  172.  1816.  erschienene  recension  der  von  Prof. 
Berger  griechisch  mit  deutsclier  metrischen  Uebersetzung  heraus- 
geg.  achten  Fabeln  des  Babrius.  4.  Miinchen.   1817- 

Buttmann's,  Ph.,  griechische  Grammatik.  8.  Berlin.    1817- 

Buttmann  und  Schleiermacher  iiber  Heindorf  und  Wolf.  8. 
li)id.    1817. 

Callimachi  hynini  et  epigrammata  in  usum  lectionum  edidit  H* 
F.  M.  Volger.'s.  Lipsiio.   1817. 
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C'asars,  J.  C,  Denkwurdigkeiten  aus  d.  gallischen  und  biirger- 
lichen  Kriege  iibersetzt  von  P.  L.  Haus  3te  Ausgabe,  Durchaus 
umgearb.  von  D,  F.  Strack,  2  theile  8.  Frankfurt  a.  Main.  \8I7. 

Clioerili,  Samii,  quee  snpersunt  collegit  et  iliustravit,  de  CliGerili 
setate,  vita,  et  poesi  aliisque  Choerilis  disseruit  A.  F.  Naeckius. 
Inest  de  Sardanapali  epigiaa  matis  disputatio.  8.  Lips.   1817. 

Ciceronis,  M.  T.  Opeia  quce  supersunt  omnia,  et  diperditoruin 
fragmenta.  llecognov.  C.  G.  StliUtz.  torn.  xvi.  pars  Ima  et  2da. 
8.  Lips.   1817. 

Ciceronis,  ISL  T.  de  natura  Deorurn,  lib.  iii.  ex  recensione  J. 
A.  Ernesti,  et  cum  eruditorum  iiotis  quas  J.  Davisii  edit,  ultima 
habet.  Accedunt  F.  Creuzeri  annott.  ac  praifut.  et  var.  lect.  ex 
xiii.  cod.  Mss.  noiiduni  collatis  enotata?.  Apparatum  crit.  et  notas 
aliquot  suas  adj.  G.  H.  Moser.  8.  Lips.  1817. 

Ciceronis,  M.  T.,  ad  M.  Erutum  orator.  Ex  recensione  J.  A. 
Ernesti.  Edit,  repetita.  8.  Lips.   1817. 

Dessen  auserlesene  Reden  iibersetzt  von  J.  C.  Wolff,  Si.  bd.. 
oder  Reden  gegen  den  Verres.  Ir.  bd,  8.    Altona,  1817. 

Clementis  Alexandrini  liber,  quis  dives  salutem  consequi  possif, 
perpetuo  commentario  illustratus  a  C.  Segaar.  Gr,  et  Lat,  8.  Tra- 
jecti  ad  Rhenum  et  Lips.   1817. 

Creiitzeii,  F.  Meletemata  e  disciplina  antiquitatis.  Fasc.  2us. 
8.  Lips.   1817. 

Dereser,  Th.  A.  Grammatica  Hebraica,  cum  notis  masoretici^ 
ac  diclis  quibusdam  vet,  testamenti  classicis.  8.  Lucernae  et 
lips.   1817. 

Dionysii  Halicarn.  Romanarum  antiquitat.  pars  hactenus  desi- 
derata, nunc  denique  ope  codd.  Ambrosianorum  ab  Aug.  Maio 
quantum  licuit  restituta.  Gr.  Ad  edit,  princ.  Mediolanensejii.  8. 
Francofurti  ad  Mcenuin.    1817. 

Engel's  Dr.  Ph.  C.  T.,  Hebraische  Grammatik  fur  die  Ersten 
Anfanger  8.  Giessen.    1817. 

Euripidis  Tragoedice  et  Fragmenta.  Recensuit,  interp.  lat.  cor- 
rexit,  schol.  gr.  e  codd.  Mss.  partim  supplevit^  partim  emendavit 
Aug.  Matthia.  torn.  4us.  complect,  scholia  gr.  8,  Lips.   1817. 

Eutropii  Hist.  Romanie,  ed.  accural,  mit  Deutschen  Anmer- 
Jiungen  u.  einem  VVorlregister,  voa  G.  F.  Seebodi.  8.  Hannover. 
1817. 

Frtihn,  C.  M„  de  Arabicorum  etiam  auctorum  libris  vulgatis 
crisi  poscentibus  emacuiari  exemplo  posito  historiae  Saraceuicie 
Elmacini,  4.    Casani  et  Lips.    1817. 
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Fundgruben  des  Orient?,  bearleitet  durch  eiiie  Geiellschaft  von 
Liebhabein.  5r.  bd.  Is. — 4s.  heft.  fol.   VVien.     1817. 

Gesenius,  Dr.  W.,  ausfiihrlicheres  gram.  krit.  LehrgebUude  d. 
Iiebraischen  Sprache  mit  durchgangiger  Vergleichung  d.  verwandten 
dialekte.  2  bde.  8.    Leipzig.    1817. 

Dessen  hebrUische.  Grammatik.  Zweite  verbess.  auflage.  8. 
Halle.     1817. 

Dessen  hebrUisches  Lesebuch.  Zweite  veibesscrte  auflage.  8j 
Ibid.    1817. 

Gnomici  poet«  Gra?ci.  Ad  opt.  exemplar,  fidem  emendavit  R. 
F.  P.  Brunck.  Edit.  nov.  corr.  notisque  et  indd.  aucta.  8.  Lips. 
1817. 

Gregorius  aus  Cypern,  d.  Patriarchen,  Selbst  biograpbie.  nebst- 
eineni  d.  ungedruckten  Briefe  Gregor's,  griechisch  aus  ein. 
Handschrift  herausg.  von  Dr.  F.  C.  Matthia.  4.  Frankf.  a.  Main, 
1817. 

flamaker,  H.  A.,  Lectiones  Philostratew.  Fasc.  lus.  8.  Lugd. 
Bat.    1817. 

Hammer's,  J.  v.,  Geschichte  der  scbonen  Reclekiinste  Persiens, 
vom  vierten  Jahrh.  d.  Hedschira  bis  auf  unsre  Zeit.  4.  Wein.  1817- 

Harlesii,  T.  C,  Supplementa  ad  breviorem  notitiam  Ikeratui^ffi 
Romanae;  contiiiuavit  C.  F.  H.  Kivigling,  Pars  Hlia.  8.  Lips. 
1817. 

Hartmann,  A.  T.,  Auf  Gerhard  Tychsen  od.  Wanderungeii 
durch  die  niannigfaltigsten  Gebiete  d.  biblisch  asiatischen  Literatur. 
Is.   Bdchen.  8.    Bremen.   1817. 

Dessen,  Linguist.  Einleitung  in  das  studium  der  Biicher  des  A. 
Testaments,  m.  ein.  Auvvendung  auf  die  judisch-palUstinische 
Screibart  d.  N.  Testamentlichen  Schriftsteller.  8.  IbiJ.  1817. 

Heinrichii,  C.  F.,  Auctarium  emendationum  in  M.  Frontouis 
reliquias  ex  nupera  editione  Berolinensi.  8.  Kiliie.   1817. 

Hempel,  T.,  de  Diis  laribus.    Lip?.   1817. 
Ejusd.  uonnuUa  consensionis  historiae  saera?  cum  profanis  cxempla. 
8.  Ibid.   1817. 

Hermann,  G.,  liber  die  bestrittene  CUsur  im  Trimeter  der 
griechischen  Komodie.  8.  Berlin.   1817. 

Hipponactis,  et  Ananii  lambographorum  fragmenta,  edidit  T. 
F.  Welckerus.  4.  Giittingae.   1817. 

Historia  praecipuorum  Arabum  regnorum,  ante  Islamisnnim,  c 
codd.  Mss.  Arabb.  bibiiothecae  Reg.   Havuiensis  coIJegit,  Ttrtit, 
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animadversiones  addldit  Dr.  et  Prof.  J.  L.  Rasraussen.  4.  Havnia;. 
1817. 

Homeri  Illas  ex  recensione  F.  A.  Wolfii.  ed.  nov.  11  voll.  8. 
Lips.    1817. 

Dessen  llias  u.  Odyssee,  In  Umrissen  auf  64  Flatten  vorgestellt 
von  J.  Flaxman.  2  hefte.  fol.  Berlin.   1817. 

Horazen's  Briefe  aus  d.  lateinischen  ubersetzt  u.  mit  historischen 
Einleit.  u.  andern  nothigen  erlauterungen  versehen  von  C.  M. 
Wieland.  3te  auflage.  2  thie.  8.    Leipz.    1817- 

Horatius  Flaccns,  des  Q.,  Werke  in  gereimten  Uebersetzung. 
und  Nachahmungen  von  verschied.  deutschen  Dichtern  aus  alterer 
u.  neuerer  Zeit.  Herausgeg.  durch  J.  S.  Rosenheyn.  8.  Konigs- 
berg.     1817. 

Hottinger,  J,  J.,  opuscula  philologica,  critica  atque  hernie- 
neutica.  8.   Lips.   1817- 

Isocratis  Panegyricus.   Textuni  recognovit  cum  animadversioni- 
bus  D.  S.  F.  N.  Mori,  suisque  edidit  F.  A.  G.  Spohn,  8.    Lips. , 
1817. 

Krause,  J.  F.,  Animadversiones  in  secundani  epistolam  Pauli 
ad  Corinthios.    Pars  Illia.  4.    Regiomonti.    1817. 

Kuiniil,  Dr.  C.  T.,  Commentarius  in  libros  Nov.  Testamenti 
liistoricos.  vol.  Ilium.  Evangelium  Johannis.  Ed.  secunda.  8i 
Lips.   1817. 

Lucke,  Fr.  uber  den  neutestamentlichen  Kanon  des  Eusebius 
von  Casarea.  8.  Berlin.   1817. 

Meyer,  Dr.  G.  G.,  de  Chrysostomo  literarum  sacrarum  inter- 
prete.     Particula  IVta.  4.  Norimbergue.   1817. 

Michaelis,  J.  D.,  Arabische  Chrestomalhie.  3te  von  Prof. 
Bernstein  verbesserte  u.  vermehrte  Ausgabe.  8.  Gottingen.   1817: 

Middeldorpf.  Dr.  H.  Curoe  hexaplares  in  librum  Jobi,  e  cod. 
Syriaco-hexaplari  Ambrosiano-Mediolanensi.  4.  Vratislaviie.  1817. 

Miiller,  M.  Z.  Moritz,  C.  C.  Sallustius,  od.  hist.  krit.  Unter- 
fjuchung  der  Nachrichten  von  seinem  leben,  der  Urtheile  uber 
seine  Schriften  und  der  ErklUrung  derselben,  Nebst  einem  Bei- 
Irag  zur  Kritik  des  Cicero  und  Seneca.  8.  Ziillichau.  1817. 

Miinter's,  Dr.  F.  Religion  der  Karthager.  8.  Kopenhagen. 
1817. 

Nonnos  von  Panopolis,  der  Dichter. — Ein  Beitrag  zur  ges- 
chichte  der  Griech.  Poesie,  vom  wirkliclien  Staatsr.  von  Ouvvaroft", 
ni.  ein.  Zueignung  an  Gbthe  u.  Anmerkungen  von  Prof.  F.  Griife. 
4.  Petersburg,  u.  Leipz.   1817. 
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Nosselt,  Dr.  J.  A.  Opuscula.  Fasc.  IIIus.  8.    Halae.    1817. 

Pfeiffer's,  Joh.  Berichtigung  tier  gewohnlichen  Lesart  des 
Neuen  Testaments,  und  Darstellung  aller  sinnveiandernden  u. 
sonst  nierkwurd,  Varianten.  8.    Berlin.    1817. 

Phaedri,  fabularum  iEsopiarum  libb.  v.  et  Publii  Syri  aliorum- 
que  vett.  sententiae  ex  recensione  Bentlei,  passim  Codd.  Mss. 
auctoritate  necnon  metri  et  rhythmi  musici  ope  reficta.  Additum 
est  glossarium  a  Conr.  G.  Anton.  Post  mortem  patris  edidit  Car. 
T.Anton.  8.    ZittavijB.   18 17- 

Pindari  Carmina,  curavit  C.  G-  Heyne.  edit.  nov.  et  ex  schedis 
Heynianis  aucta.   Ill  torn.  8.    Lips.    1817. 

Platonis  Dialogi,  graece  et  lat.  Ex  recensione  Imm.  Bekkeri. 
Part.  IldiE.  Vol.  Illiun.  et  Part  lllce.  Vol.  lum.  8.  Beroliiii. 
1817. 

Dessen  PhUdros  und  Gastniahl  ubersetzt  u.  m.  Anmerkungen 
begleitet  von  Fr.  Ast.  8.    Jena.    1817. 

Dessen  Werke  von  Fr.  Schleiermacher.  In.  This.  Ir.  bd.  2te. 
Auflage.   8.    Berlin.    1817. 

Poppo,  E.  F.,  de  usu  particulae  av  apud  Graecos  dissertalio 
Ima.  4.   Lips.    1817. 

Reinhardt,  J.  F.,  de  L,  A.  Senecce  vita  atque  scriptis.  8. 
Jena.  1817- 

Rosenmiiller,  E.  F.  C,  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testamentum.  vol. 
Illii.  pars  Ila.  Edit.  sec.  auct.  et  emend.  8.    Lips.    1817- 

Sallustius,  C.  C,  Catilina,  und  des  M.  T.  Cicero  vier  Reden 
gegen  Catilina.  Aufs  neue  verdeutscht  u.  erlUutert  von  Dr.  G. 
F.  W.  Grosse.  8.    Halle.    1817- 

Sallust's,  C.  C,  ubriggebliebene  Werke,  ausser  den  Bruchstii- 
chen,  ubersetzt  durch  J.  K.  v.  Strombeck.  8.    Gottingen.  1817. 

Sammlung  der  neuesten  Uebersetzungen  d,  romischen  Prosai- 
ker,  m.  erlaut.  Anmerk.  7r.  Theil.  in  2  bden.  Casar's  Denkwiir- 
digkeiten.  8.    Frankf.  a.  Main.  1817. 

Schafer,  G.  H.  Thesaurus  criticus  novus.  Ed.  nov.  8.  Lips, 
1817. 

Schmidt,  Dr.  F.  W.  V.,  tausend  griechische  Worter,  Melche  in 
den  Wbrterbiichern  von  F.  G.  Schneider  u.  F.  W.  Riemer  fehlen, 
4.  Berlin.    1817. 

Schmidt,  W.  J.,  iiber  die  Vortheile  des  Erlernens  der  griechis- 
chen  Sprache.  8.  Gottingen.    1817. 

Schott,  Dr.  H.  A.,  Opuscula  exegetico-dogmatica.  8.  Jena. 
1817. 
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Scliulz,  Dr.  D.  der  Brief  au  die  Hebraer.  Einleitung,  Ueber- 
setzung,  u.  Anmerkungen.  8.    Breslau.  1817. 

Stolberg,  Fr.  Leopold,  Graf  zu,  Geschichte  d.  Refigion  Jesu 
Christi.  I'jr.  bd.  8.  Hamburg.  1817. 

Strabonis  Geographia.  Tom.  lus.  Grsece,  Ed.  notis  ilhistravit. 
Coray.  8.  Lips.  1817. 

Taciti,  C.  C,  Germania.  Recensuit  et  cum  notis  G.  G.  Bre- 
dow  denuo  edidit  Dr.  F.  Passow.  8.   Vratislaviae.  1817. 

Dessen  Germanien.  Uebersetzt  m.  Erlauterungen  von  K. 
Sprengel.  8.  Halle.  1817. 

Tennemann's,    Dr.  VV.  G.  Geschichte  d.   Philosophic,    lOr.  bd. 

8.  Leipz.  1817. 

Theologumena  arithmetics  ad  rarissimum  exemplar  Parisiense 
emendatius  descripta.  Accedunt  Nicomachi  Gerasini  Arithme- 
tics. Edid.  F.  Astius.  8.  Lips.  1817. 

Theophrasti  peripatetici  notationes  moruni,  ex  interpretatione 
J.  G.  Berndtii,  Jauro  Silesii  ad  exemplar  a  J.  F.  Fischero  casti- 
gatum  et  recensitum.  8.    Rateuovis.  1817. 

Thucydidis  de  bello  Peloponnesiaco  libb.  viii.  ad  optini.  libb. 
lidem  edit.  torn.  Hus.  12.  Lips.  1817. 

Tibulli,  A.  Carmina  libb.  iii.  cum  lib.  ivto.  Sulpiciae  et  alio- 
rum.  cur.  Chr.  G.  Heynii.  Edit,  quart,  notis  et  observatt.  aux. 
E.  F.  C.  VVunderlich.2.  veil.  Lips.  1817. 

Tibullus,  A.  m.  deutscher  Uebersetzung  u.  ein.  Auswahl  der 
vorziiglich  priifenden  u.  erlauternd.  Anmerkungen.  4.  Niirnberg. 
1817. 

Wagueri,  C.  F.  C,  de  temporibus  verbi,  imprimis  latini  Com- 
mentatio.  4.  Marburgi.  1817. 

Wette,  W.  M.  L.  de,  Lehrbuch  d.  hist.  krit.  Einleit.  in  die 
kanon.  u.  apokryph.  Biicher  des  Alten  Testaments.  8.  Berlin.  1817. 

Wolf,  F.  A.  liierar.  Analekten  fur  alte  literatur  und  kunst.  2s. 
heft.  8.   Berlin.    1817. 

PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

CLASSICAL. 
M.Gail  announces  the  continuation  of  his  Historical,  Military, 
Geograi^hical,  and  Philological  Researches,  under  the  general 
title  of  the  Phihlogue..  The  second  volume  contains  many  gram- 
matjcal  and  lexicological  contributions  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  New  Edition  of  H.  Stephens'  Thesaurus  Linguae  Grscaa, 
BOW  in  the  press  at  London.  M.  Gail  intends  likewise  to  esta- 
blish a  new  monthly-  Journal  at  Paris,  to  be  entitled  U  Phih- 
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hgue,  llic  first  number  of  which,  containing  240  8vo.  pages,  will 
appear  on  the  1st  of  January  1318,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
scribers can  be  obtained  before  that  time.  As  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  his  Researches,  the  disquisitions  in  the  Journal  noticed 
above,  will  relate  principally  to  Grammar  and  Lexicology,  but 
without  neglecting  ancient  Literature,  History,  Tactics,  and  Geo- 
graphy, with  reference  to  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
and  the  Thesaurus  Lingua;  GiaiCie.  M.  Gail  has  proved,  that  he 
is  well  qualified  for  conducting  such  a  Journal,  by  several  erudite 
Articles  ui  die  London  Classical  Journal,  by  his  excellent  Editions 
of  Xenoplion  and  Tluicydides,  in  Greek^  l^atin,  and  French, 
with  elucidatory  Maps  and  Plates;  and  by  liis  Atlas  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  Ancient  History,  Mhichhave  met  with  the  approbation 
of  all  Greek  scholars  in  Europe. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 
No  in.  of  Stephens'  Greek  Thesaurus  will   be  published   on 
the  1st  of  November. 

Mr.  T.  Taylor  is  reprinting  his  translation  of  Aristotle s 
Fjhics,  Rhetoric,  and  Politics.,  in  2  Vols.  8vo.  for  the  use  of 
the  Universities. 

Mr.  Dibdin's  Bibliograp/iical  Decameron  will  be  published 
on  the  1st  of  November.  Price  [)l.  Qs.  The  work,  executed  in 
the  finest  style  of  printing,  in  three  royal  octavo  volumes,  will  be 
found  to  contain,  in  the  whole,  not  fewer  than  four  hundred  and 
sixty  embellishments  :  of  which  upwards  of  eighty  are  upon  cop- 
per; exclusively  of  the  head  and  tail  pieces,  and  initial  capital  let- 
ters, to  each  Day. 

A  concise  Grammar  of  the  Romaic,  or  Modern  Greek  Lan- 
guage, with  Phrases  and  Dialogues  on  the  most  familiar  Subjects, 
compiled  by  Dr.  Robertson,  after  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
the  Ionian  Islands.      12mo. 

Herodiani  Pseudo-Lexicon  vocatum  Epimerismi,  collated  from 
the  Manuscript  in  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Bois- 
sonade,  whose  critical  and  explanatory  notes  will  be  added.  One 
vol.  8vo. 

Leonis  Diaconi  Historia:  de  Tactica  ad  Imperat.  Nicephorura 
Phocani ;  Fragmentum  Historias  Joanuis  Epiphanii,  &.c.  Gr.  et 
Lat.  cum  notis,  &c.  Hasii,  Parisiis,  et  typographia  regia,  in 
folio. 

NO.  XXXI.  CLJl.  VOL.  XVI.  N 
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This  volume  completes  the  collection  of  the  Bjzantine  1^1  is- 
torians. 

^neae  Tactici  Liber  de  toleranda  obsidione,  Gr,  ad  Codd.  Mss. 
recens.  vers.  Latinam  et  Comment.  Casanboni,  notasque  var.  et 
suas  adjecit  Jo.  Conr.  Orellius.  Supplementum  ad  editioneni  Po- 
I)bii  Sthv^eighaeuserianam,    Lipsia^,  in  8vo. 

Strabonis  Geograpliica,  a  Siebcnkees  et  Tzschucke,  torn.  vii. 
et  viii.  absol.  a  Friedemunn,  iu  Svo. 

BIBLICAL. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures:  in  three  Parts.  By  Mr.  T.  H.  Plorne.  In  two 
large  volumes  8vo.,  illustrated  with  Maps.  Part  I.  will  comprise 
a  concise  viuw  of  the  geography  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  political, 
religious,  moral,  and  civil  state  of  the  Jtws  ;  illustrating  the  prin- 
cipal events  recorded  in  the  Bible.  Part  II.  will  present  a  copious 
investigation  of  the  principles  of  Scripture  interpretation,  and  their 
application  to  the  historical,  prophetical,  typical,  doctrinal,  and 
moral  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  as  \\ell  as  to  the  practical 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Part  HI.  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
analysis  of  the  Bible;  including  an  account  of  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  together  with  critical  prefaces,  and  synopses  to  each  book 
upon  an  improved  plan.  An  Appendix  will  be  subjoined  ;  con- 
taining an  account,  1.  Of  the  principal  Mss.  and  editions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;  2.  Of  various  readings,  with  a 
digest  of  the  chief  rules  for  weighing  and  applying  them  ; 
S.  Rules  for  the  belter  understanding  of  Hebraisms  ;  4.  A  concise 
Dictionary  of  the  symbolical  language  of  Scripture;  5.  Lists  of 
commentators  and  biblical  critics  of  eminence,  with  bibliographi- 
cal and  critical  notices  of  each,  extracted  from  authentic  sources  : 
together  with  chronological  and  other  tables,  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

I^xtract  of  a  Memoir,  relative  to  the  Progress  of  the  Translations 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  at  Serampore,  in  the  year  1815. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  the  Pentateuch  has  been  printed 
oft"  in  the  O/mr;  language.  This  fully  completes  that  Version  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Oracles  are  now 
published  in  tuo  of  the  languages  of  India— the  Bengalee  and  the 
Orissa. 

In  the  Sungskrit,  the  Historical  Books  have  been  completed  at 
press.  In  this  ancient  lai>guage,  therefore,  the  parent  of  nearly 
ill  the  rest,  three  of  the  five  parts,  into  which  we  divide  the  Scri^- 
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tures,  are  both  translated  and  published — the  New  Testament,  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  Historical  Books.  Two  remain,  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  which  is  now  put  to  press,  and  the  Prophetic  Books,  the 
translation  of  which  is  nearly  finished. 

In  the  Hindee  language,  the  Historical  Books  are  printed  off: 
three  fifths  of  the  whole  Scriptures  are  therefore  published  in  this 
language.  The  Hagiographa  is  also  put  to  press,  and  the  Pro- 
phetic Books  are  translated.  It  was  mentioned,  in  the  last  Me- 
moir, that  the  second  edition  of  the  iSew  'l^estament  in  this  lan- 
guage was  nearly  finished:  it  is  now  in  circulation. 

In  the  Mahratta  language,  the  Historical  Books  are  nearly 
printed  off  :  the  Pentateuch  and  the  New  Testament  have  been 
long  in  circulation.  After  these,  ranks  the  Shikh,  in  which  the 
New  Testament  is  printed  off,  and  the  Pentateuch  printed  nearly 
to  the  end  of  Exodus. 

In  the  Chinese,  the  Pentateuch  is  put  to  press ;  but  various 
circumstances  have  concurred  to  retard  the  printing.  The  method 
of  {)rinting  with  moveable  types  being  entirely  new  in  that  lan- 
guage, much  time  is  necessarily  requisite  to  bring  it  to  a  due  de- 
gree of  perfection.  The  present  type,  in  which  we  are  printing, 
is  the  fourth  in  size  which  we  have  cut,  each  of  which  has  sus- 
tained a  gradual  reduction.  This  last,  in  which  we  are  printing 
both  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Epistles,  is  so  far  reduced,  that, 
while  a  beautiful  legibility  is  preserved,  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  will  be  comprised  in  little  more  than  ihe  size  of  an 
English  Octavo  Bible,  and  the  New  Testament  will  be  brought 
itito  nearly  the  same  number  of  p:iges  as  an  English  New  Testa- 
ment. The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  advanced  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel. 

In  the  Teiwga  language,  the  New  Testament  is  more  than  half 
through  the  press.  In  the  Brnj,  also,  the  New  Testament  is 
printed  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — Three  of 
the  Four  Gospels  are  finished  in  the  Pushtoo  or  Affghan  language," 
the  Bulochee,  and  the  Assamese.  Those  in  which  St.  Matthew 
is  either  finished,  or  nearly  so,  are,  the  Kurnata,  the  Kuncuna, 
the  Mooltanee,  the  Sindhee,  the  Kashmeer,  the  Bikaneer,  the 
Nepal,  the  Ooduypore,  the  Marawar,  the  Juypore,  the  Khassee, 
and  the  Burman  languages. 

A  very  important  resolution  passed  at  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  purporting,  that  they 
.should  not  consider  themselves  to  have  attained  the  object  of  their 
Institution,  till  they  had  provided  with  a  13ible,  every  family,  and, 
if  possible,  every  individual,    in  the  Russian  empire.     With  what 
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ardour  they  are  pushing  forward  to  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
and  accelerating  the  complete  redemption  of  their  pledge,  will  be 
seen,  wlien  it  is  stated,  that,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Society 
to  the  present  time,  its  Committee  have  either  published,  or  are 
engaged  in  publishing,  no  fewer  i\yAn  forty-thce  editions  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  in  seventeen  different  languages,  forming  a  grand 
total  of  IQfi.OOO  copies.  In  the  course  of  I8I6,  the  Committee 
have  con)pleted, 

Copies. 

Slavonian  Bibles       10,000 

Slavonian  New  Testaments      10,000 

Finnish  Bibles 5,000 

French  Bibles       o,000 

Samogilian  New  Testaments    5,000 

The  printing  of  the  following  editions  is  eidier  continued,  or 
has  been  begun,  in  1S17  : 

Copies, 

Slavonian  Bibles       20,000 

Slavonian  New  '^Festaments      5,000 

7\rmenian  Bibles       5,000 

Armenian  New  Testaments     •      3,000 

Greek  Bibles 3,000 

Greek  New  Testaments       5,000 

Georgian  New  Testaments       • '2,000 

Moldavian  Bibles      5,000 

Moldavian  New  Testaments    5,000 

German  Catholic  Testaments       •••      5,000 

Lettoni'jn  New  Testaments      5,000 

J3orpatian  Esthonian  Testaments    5,000 

Tartar  New  'i'estaments       Q,000 

Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  (extra  copies)     2,000 

Psalms    2,000 

Calmuc  Gospel     2,000 

The  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  issued  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  amounts  to  19,431  copies,  which  is  only  about  500  copies 
fewer  than  were  issued  the  three  former  years  put  together.  The 
expenditures  are  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  During  the  three 
years,  IS  13,  1814,  and  1815,  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
297,642  rubles,  47  copecs ;  in  I8I6,  ali)ne,  227,770  rubles,  73 
copecs. 

Besides  the  above,  preparations  are  making  for  Stereotype 
editions  of  the  Scriptures,  in  live  different  languasies  :  they  are  in 
a  course  of  translation  into  the  CominoN  liussian,  Tartar,  and 
Carciian  languages ;  and  measures  are  adopting  for  procuring 
translations  into  Turfcish  Armenian  and  Buriut  Monzolian. 
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When  the  Report  was  finished,  His  Excellenc}'  Mr.  Turgeneff 
gave  an  account  of  tlie  progress  and  success  of  the  Bible  Societies 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  expatiated  particularly  on  the  gi- 
gantic operations  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

CL/iSSICAL. 

Bibliotheca  Classira  Scriptorum  Gra?corum  dillgentissime  cu- 
rata.  Qui  literis  grjecis  delectantur,  iis  collectionem  novam  Auc- 
torum  Gra^corum  ita  inscribendam  et  impensis  meis  edendam  indioo. 
Complectetur  haec  bibliotheca  probatissimos  utriusque  orationis 
scriptores  (yraecos,  quorum  multi  novis  curis  emendati  prodibunt. 
Godofred.  Henric.  Schsferus,  Professor  Lipsiensis,  virlaude  niea 
jnajor,  curani  geret  tvpographicam ;  forma  erit,  quam  dicunt 
octavam,  eademque  minor.  Literis  exscribetur  oculos  legentium 
baud  fatigantibus,  versuum  et  capitum  numeri  indicabuntur,  atque 
turn  cidtu  et  habitu,  quo  ornabitur  idoneo,  turn  facilitate,  qua  emi 
€t  romparari  poterit,  curabo,  ut  haec  coUectio  pritestet. 

Tomus  primus,  /Eschylum  exhibens,  mercatu  vernali  hujus  anni 
venum  ivit.  Scrib.  Lips.  ni.  Mart.  1817.    J.  A.  G.  Weigel. 

'fldtj  =(>' TO  sag,  (rvvTa^^fi(rc(.  utto  ivoivtrr.  Nino\o7:o6ko'j.  Paris.  1817. 
Bvo.  pp.  v  +  12. 

Nonnos  von  Panoplos  der  dichter.  Ein  Beytrag  zur  Geschichte 
der  Griechischen  Poesie,  Vom  Wirklichen  Staatsrath  OuwarofF, 
St.  Petersburg.   ]8I7.  4to.  pp.  vlii  +  103. 

Dissertation  sur  une  Medaille  itiedite  de  Phraate  IV.,  et  sur 
quatre  Medailles  d'Attauibilus;  par  M.  Grivaud  de  la  Vincelle. 
Paris.  4to.   1817. 

nOKFATOTX  nANHrrPIKOS.  Le  Panegyrique  on  Eloge 
d'Athenes,  par  Isocrate.  Texte  Grec,  revu  soigiieusenient  sur  les 
ineilleures  editions,  accompagne  de  notes  histonques,  critiques  et 
granimatic;des,  etc.  par  E.  P.  M.  Longueville.  12mo.  pp.  xxii-f 
264.  Paris.    1817- 

Mineralogie  Homerique,  on  Essai  sur  les  Mineraux,  dont  il 
est  fait  mention  dans  les  poemes  d'Homere.  Sec.  edit,  corrigee  et 
augmentee.  I8l6.  in  8°,  6"  fr.,  et  .5  fr.  par  la  poste. 

Get  Ouvrage  est  elegamment  imprime,  sur  beau  papier,  et  acr- 
cpmpagne  de  deux  vignettes. 

Litterarisclie  Aitalekten  vorziiglich  fiir  alte  Litteratur  Sc  Kunst 
deren  Geschichte  &  Methodik.  Id erausgegeben  von  Fr.  Aug, 
Wolf.  Numb.  II.  pag.  2Gl — 522 +  vi. 

This  Number  contains:   1.  Commentatio  ad  Horat.  Carm.  i.   1. 
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29-  by  M.  Wolf. — '2.  Ex  familiari  interpretatione  Ciceronis  de 
ISat.  D,  i,  1  — 10.  by  the  same. — 3.  De  Pherecydis  fragmentis  : 
by  A.  Mattbiae. — 4.  Der  Achat  der  heiligen  Kapelle  :  by  A.  Hirt. 
— 5.  Athens  Denkmaler,  von  Lord  Elgin  :  by  the  same. — 6.  tJber 
ein  dem  i^hilodemus  beiirelegtes  epigramm  :  by  Fr.  Jacobs. — 7- 
Conjecturte  de  locis  nonnullis  Plutarchi :  by  the  same. — 8.  De  voce 
avSpei'xeAov :  by  E.  H.  Barker. — y.  lo.  Nic.  NicJas  ;  by  F.  Hulse- 
mann. — 10.  Melanges  Litleraires  :  by  M.  de  Vdloi«on. — 11.  Qua?s- 
tioiies  Epistolicas  de  orthographicis  quibusdam  Graecis  :  by  M. 
Wo'.f.— 12.  Miscella  Critica :  by  A.  Seidler,  C.  F.  Heinrich,  et 
M.  Wolf. — 13.  Mala  aut  inelegans  Latinitas  in  sciiplis  recentio- 
lum  :  by  M.  Wolf  et  M.  Heinrich.     &c.  &c.  &.c. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  Orationum  pro  Scauro,  pro  Tullio,  pro 
Flacco,  partes  ineriitae,  cum  schol.  ad  orat.  pro  Scauro  item  ine- 
ditis,  recensuif,  notis  illustravit  A.  Majus.  Cum  emendatiouibus 
suis  et  commentariis  ediderunt  A.  G.  Cramerus,  etC.  F.  Hein- 
KicHius.     4to.     Kiel  1816. 

Library  of  classical  authors,  Grecian  and  Roman:  or  [leper- 
tuire]  of  editions  and  translations  of  classical  authors,  publislied  in 
Holland  at  the  end  of  1816.  8vo.  Berlin  1817. 

Spicilegium  criticum  in  Thucydidem  et  Livium  :  auct.  Dr.  A. 
¥.  LiNDAU.  4lo.  Breslau  1817. 

Philological  Fetiilles,  a  periodical  work  ;  published  by  a  Society 
of  men  attached  to  ancient  literature  and  antiquities.  L — 104  pp. 
in  8vo.  Breslau  1817- — [This  number  gives  an  analysis  of  *  Obss. 
crit.  in  Thucyd.  Auctore  F.  Poppo.  Leipsic  1813  :'  and  of  '  Ti- 
bullus,  published  by  Huschke,  Ros/ok  1814:'  and  of  Dutch 
distiques  imilts  de  different  ancient  authors.] 

Euiipidis  Dramata:  illustravit  E.  Zi mm erm ANN.  Vol.  iv.  pars 
prior.  8vo.    Frankfort  1816. 

The  Roman  History  of  Tifus  Liviiis,  with  the  supplements  of 
Freinshemitis,  translated  into  Italian  by  le  Chevalier  LuiGi  Ma- 
BiL.  Vol.  xxxiii.  12n)o.     Biesria  1816. 

Introduction  to  the  history  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  by 
G.  D.  FuHRMANN.  Vol.  ii.  8vo.  Rudolstalt  1816. 

Cornelii  Nepotis  Vitae  excell.  Impertitt.  Adjecto  Lexico.  Edi^ 
tionem  curavit  M.  C.  F.  Luctmann.  8vo.  Leipsic  1816. 

Specimen  inaugurale,  exhibens  Miscellanea  Literaria,  auctore 
L.  A.  F.  BuMA.  4to.  Lei/de  1816.  [Its  object  is  a  critical  ana- 
lysis of  the  Electra  of  Sophocles.] 

Specimen  literarium  exhibens  obss,  in  Xenophontis  Symposium 
et  Cyropadiam,  auctore  J.  BkowxN'.  8vo.  Lej/de.  1810. 
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Xenophontis  quae  exstant.  Ex  libb.  scriptt.  fide  et  vv.  dd.  conjec- 
turis  lecensuit  et  iiiterpretatus  est  J.  G.  Schneider.  Tom.  iv. 
8vo.  Lelpsic  1816.  [This  vol.  contains  the  Memorahilia  and  the 
i\pology  of  Socrates.] 

A  Translation  of  the  Alneid :  with  a  preface  and  critical  notes: 
bvC.  Symmons.  4to.  London  1817.  [<  >nly  250  copies  printed.] 

Obss,  on  the  ancient  comic  theatre  of  Athens,  by  P.  F.  Kann- 
GiEssER.  8vo.  Bres/au  1817. 

I.  Bekkeri  Anecdota  Grccca.  Vol.  ii.  8vo.  Berlin  1816. 

Opuscu/a  Mythoiogicu,  philosophica,  et  grammatica,  ex  codd. 
maxima  Palatinis  nunc  primum  e  lidit,  eorumque  librorum  notitiam 
et  annotationem  adjecit,  F.  Creuzer. 

Essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Plato,  to  determine  the  chro- 
biological  order  of  the  authentic  Dialogues,  published  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Plato,  by  F.  AsT.  8vo. 
Leipsic.  1816. 

AyTIQUITIFS. 

jdthenlensia,  or  obss.  on  the  topography  and  buildings  of  Athens, 
by  W.  WiLKiiNS.     Lo/.'c?.  1816. 

Elucidations  of  some  ancient  gems,  or  engraved  stones,  by  A.  de 
NoRDstern.  8vo,  Alienburgh  1817- 

Italy. — The  Abbate  Mai  has  published  at  Milan,  an  advertise- 
ment, dated  May  1,  1817,  relative  to  a  small  work  of  Philo  edited 
by  him  last  year.  This  Treatise  on  Virtue,  which  in  the  Milan 
Ms.  bears  the  name  of  Philo,  was  written  according  to  other  Mss. 
by  George  Gemistes  Pletho,  a  Greek  author  of  the  1.0th  century. 
It  has  even  been  long  printed  with  the  name  of  the  latter  (grace  et 
laline,  Basilea?,  Oporin,  1552,  8vo. — grace  cum  Stobeo,  Antuer- 
piae,  Plantin,  1575,  fol.  &c.)  M.  Mai,  therefore,  declares  that  he 
shall  erase  it  from  the.  list  of  inedited  works  lately  published  by 
him,  observing  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  not  be  impossible 
to  assert  the  claim  of  Philo  to  this  little  Treatise,  1.  because  the 
Milan  Ms.  attributes  it  to  him;  2.  because  the  style  seems  not 
unworthy  of  antiquity ;  3.  because  Gemistes  Pletho,  who  has 
borrowed  from  various  ancient  authors,  as  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Xenophon,  Plutarch,  and  Arrian,  might  have  done  the  same  in 
regard  to  Philo ;  4.  because  Philo  actually  composed  books,  no 
longer  extant,  upon  virtue.  Anticipating,  however,  the  answers 
that  might  be  made  to  these  four  observations,  and  unwilling  to 
engage  in  any  dispute  on  the  subject,  M.  Mai  requests  scholars  to 
consider  his  edition,  of  which  he  distributed  but  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  copies,  as  cancelled. 
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BIBLICAL. 
A  new  translation,    being  the  sixth  edition,   of  the  Treatise  con- 
ceniing  Heaven  and  its  wonders,  atid  also  concerning  Hell — being 
.a  relation  of  things  heard  and  seen  by  the  Hon.  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg.     8vo.   Demy,  8s.  (Jc/. —  Koyal,   Vis.  6d. 

Sermons  on  Faith,  Doctrines,  and  Public  Duties,  by  the  Very 
Rev.  W.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  late  Dean  of  Westminster.  8vo.  1817. 
To  sixteen  Sermons,  suth  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
learning,  orthodoxy,  and  piety  of  the  author,  is  added  a  Coucio 
ad  C/enim,  in  which  the  purest  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are 
displayed  in  easy,  correct,  and  elegant  Latinity. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Vincent's  Life,  given  ill 
our  late  Numbers,  we  extract  from  this  publication  the  following 
Epitaph,  written  by  himself : 

Hie    requiescit 

Quod  mortale  est 

GuLiELMi  Vincent, 

Qui  puer 

sub  domus  hujusce  penetralibus 

enutritus, 

mox, 

post  studia  Academica  confecta, 

unde  abiit  reversus, 
atque  ex  imo  Prteceptorum  gradii 

summum  adeptus, 

Decanatu  tandem  hujusce  Ecclesi*, 

quam  unice  dilexit, 

decoratus  est. 

Qualis  fuerit  vita,  studiis,  morlbus, 

Lapis  Sepulchralis  taceat.' 

Ortus  ex  honesta  slirpe  Vincentiorum 

de  Shepy,  in  agro  Leicestriensi ; 

Natus  Londini  Novembris  secundo  1739; 

Denatus  Decembris  21°^ 

1815. 

ORIENTAL. 
Fantasies  of  antiquity,  or  a  collection  of  the  mythological  traditioiw 
of  the   Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians,  and   other  oriental  nations. 
By  J.  A.  RicHTER.  5  V.  8vo.  Leipsic  1815 — 1817- 


^  To  this  modest  silence  respecting  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  an  elegant 
»nd  proper  allusion  is  made  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Westminster  Play  ot 
1816.     See  Class.  Journ.  No.  XXIX.  p.  158. 
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J,  B.  Gail,  Lecteur  Royal  et  Conservateur  des  Manuscrits 
Giec«  et  Latins  d  M.  le  Redacteur  du  Classical  Journal;  Sur  la 
prttendiie  ville  d'Olympie. 

Monsieur  le  Redacteur, 
M.  I'Abbe  Ciampi,  prolesseur  a  Pise,  et  M.  de  Hause,  A 
Palerme,  en  Sicile,  ont,  tous  les  deux  a  ditterentts  epoques,  nie 
I'existence  de  la  ville  d'Olynipie  :  d  qui  des  deux  appartient  I'hon- 
neur  de  la  d6couverte  ?  ni  a  I'un  ni  a  I'autre.  On  en  trouve  la 
preuve  dans  le  rapport  de  I'lnstitut,  2  Juillet  1813,  p.  4'2.  On  y 
annoDce  un  metnoire  oil  j'essaie  de  prouver,  ce  que  cinq  ans  au- 
paravant  j'avais  enseigne  dans  men  ecole,  qu'il  n'y  a  jamais  eu  de 
ville  d'Olympie,  et  qu'il  ne  manque  a  cette  ville  tant  celebree, 
sibiendecriteparles  geographes,  si  bien  representee  par  de  savans 
burins,  que  d'avoir  existe.  J'ai  lu  ce  memoire  en  1812,  fait  atteste 
par  le  rapport  de  I'lnstitut,  2  Juillet  1813,  p.  42.  Je  n'ai  done 
rienprisniaM.de  Hause  ni  a  M.  I'Abbe  Ciampi :  I'avantage 
de  la  priorite  m'appartient  done.  J'ai  dA  en  faire  la  remarque 
puisqu'elle  a  echappe  A  I'impartial  M.  Quatremere,  rendant  compte 
de  I'opinion  de  M.  de  Hause.  Elle  n'etoit  pas  indifFerente,  puis- 
que  mon  memoire,  en  r^velant  une  erreur  A  nos  geographes,  com- 
bat en  outre  une  doctrine  scholastique  erronee,  et  qu'elle  apprend 
a  nos  ecoles  d  6viter  un  contre-sens  six  cent  fois  repute  par  les 
scholiastes,  commentateurs,  traducteurs,  lesquels,  avant  nioi,  tra- 
duisoient  ^  '0Xyju.7r»«,  la  ville  d'Olympie,  lorsqu'il  falloit  tra- 
duire,  le  territoire  de  I'Olympie,  ou  I'Olympie.  Dans  le  meme 
article  du  Journal  des  Savans,  M.  Quatremere  de  Quinci  rappelle 
ce  passage  de  Pausanias  (v.  p.  401.)  vireKQelv  ovx  olov  ri  ea-nv  vvo 
Tov  6f>Qvov,  que  Ton  traduit  d'apres  M.  Heyne  par,  on  ne  saurait 
passer  derritre  le  trone  ;  ou  avec  d'autces,  sous  te  trone.  Mais  tki 
suiv6  d'un  ace.  signifiant  p;es  £?e,ilfaut,  je  crois,  traduire,  il  ?i*^est 
pas  possible  d'appivcher  du  trone.  Pourquoi .?  c'est  qu'un  mur 
d'appui  et  de  defense  a  I'entour  du  tr6ne  empechoit  d'en  approcher, 
(Voy.  Paus.  1. 1.  et)  Pausan.  1. 1.  et  M.  Quatremere. 

Jereviendrai  sur  ce  passage,  et  j'examinerai,  1.  Si  Pausanias 
alia  sous  le  trone  d'Amyclee,  comme  le  pense  le  savant  M.  Qua- 
tremere, quoique  le  texte  me  semble  dire  positivement  le  contraire. 
2°.  Si  uTTo  TgjVoSj  (Paus.  iii,  p.  294.  lig.  dern. ;  et  p.  299.  1-  1.) 
signifie  sous  le  trepied ;  3°.  Si  vno  Spovov  signitie  sous  le  trone 
(CI.  p.  290.  1.  27  et  28.)  Sur  wo  avec  dat.  et  ace.  voy.  tom.  ii.  de 
jnes  Recherches  Histor.  Geogr.  p.  1.30. 

L'Academie  Royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  a  de- 
ccrne  deux  prix  dans  sa  seance  du  25  Juillet  dernier.  Le  suiet 
d'un  de  ces  prix,  remis  I'annee  derniere  au  concours,  et  renvoye  A 
celle-ci,  etait,  de  rechercher  tout  ce  qui  peut  concerner  "  I'Histoire 
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de  I'Ecole  d'Alexandrie  depuis  ses  commencemens  jusqu'aux  pre- 
mieres annees  du  troisi^me  siecle  de  I'ere  chretienne." 

"  Les  aiiteursdevaient  com[)arer  I'etat  des  sciences,  des'^lettres  et 
de  la  philosophie  dans  cette  ecole,  pendant  le  periode  de  temps 
indiqu6,  avec  I'etat  de  ces  nienies  connaissances  dans  la  Giece  et 
dans  les  diverses  parties  de  I'empire  fonde  par  Alexandre.  lis  de- 
vaient  aussi  rechercher  les  causes  des  differences  qui  caracterisent 
I'Ecole  d'Alexandrie,  et  faire  voir  comment  ces  causes  ont  prepare 
la  doctrine  des  nonveaux  Platoniciens." 

L'Academie  a  dfecerne  le  prix  au  Memoire  enregistre  sous  le 
n°  1,  et  qui  a  pour  epigraphe  ce  passage  de  S.  Cleujent  d'Alex- 
andrie : 

"  <PlKorrO<^lciV   S  =  ,     06   TYjV     STW'iKYjV     XsyOO,    OuSs  TYjV   ID^CiTCUVIXYj)/,     >]    TYjV 

''E'TTiKOvpeiov  Ts  Ku)  ' ApKTTOTsKiK'^V  aAX'  ocroi  sigTiToci  Trap'  exdcTTYj  twv 
alpscrsMv  tovtmv  xaXcoc  (diTixiocruvYiv  jj<st  EucrgjSoOj  l7rKTTY,[^.Yjc  SjSa<rxovT«), 
toDto  (tu^'kolv  to  exxXsxTixov  i$iAocro<^(av  (pi^jxi.' 

L'auteur  est  M.  Jacques  Matter,  homme  de  lettres,  demeurant 
k  Strasbourg,   departenient  du  Bas-Rliin. 

Le  sujet  de  I'autre  prix  etait  la  question  suivante  : 

"Quels  sunt,  parn)i  les  ouvrages  des  anciens  philosophes  grecs, 
et  en  parliculier  parmi  les  ouvrages  d'xVristote,  ceiix  dont  la  con- 
uaissance  a  ete  repandue  en  Occident  par  les  Arabes  ? 

"  A  quelle  epoque^  par  quelles  voies,  cette  communication  a-t- 
cUe  eu  lieu  pour  la  premiere  fois  ? 

"  Quelle  moditication  a-t-elle  apportee  a  la  philosopliie  scholas- 
tique?" 

L'Academie  a  decerne  le  prix  au  Memoire  enregistre  sous  le 
n°  1,  et  qui  a  pour  epigraphe  ce  passage  de  Roger  Bacon  : 

'^  Quatuor  sunt'  maxima  comprehendendai  veritatis  offendicula, 
quae  omnem  quenscunque  sapientem  impediunt  et  vix  aliquem  per- 
mittunt  ad  verum  tituluai  sapientiixj  pervenire,  vid.  fragilis  et  in- 
digna3  auctoritatis  exeiDplum,  consuetudinis  diuturnitas,  vulgi  sen- 
sus  imperiti,  et  propriae  iguorantiae  occultatio  cum  ostentatione  sa- 
pientia.'  apparentis." 

L'auteur  est  M.  Amable  Jourdain,  Secretaire-adjoint  de  TEcoIe 
royale  des  langucs  orienlales. 

L'Academie  Royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  renouvelle 
rannouce  qu'elle  iit  Tar-^iee  derniere  du  sujet  du  prix  qu'elle  adjugera 
dans  la  seance  pubiique  du  mois  de  Juillet  IB  18.  Elle  avait  pro- 
pose de  rassembler  ce  que  les  monumens  de  tout  genre  peuvent 
fournir  concernanl  les  "  Annalts  des  Lagides,  ou  la  Chronolugie  des 
rois  d'Egypte,  depuis  la  mort  d'Alexandre-le-Grand  jus(|u'a  I'asser- 
vissement  dc  ce  pays  par  les  Romains,  apres  la  morl  de  Cleopatre, 
fille  de  Ptolemee-Aulcle." 

"  L'Academie  desire  qu'on  rapportc  a.  leurs  dates  tons  les  fails  de 
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cette  histoire  qui  ont  une  6poque  certaine ;  et  qu'on  determine, 
autaiit  qu'il  sera  possible,  la  date  de  I'avenement  de  chaque  prince 
au  trone,  et  de  la  fin  de  chaque  regiie." 

Le  prix  sera  unemedaille  d'or  de  la  valeur  de  1500  fr. 

Les  ouvrages  envoyes  au  concours  devront  etre  ecrits  en  frangais 
ou  en  latin,  et  ne  seront  re9us  que  jusqu'au  P"^  Avril  1818. 

Ce  terme  est  de  rigueur. 

L'jAcademie  Royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- Lettres  propose 
pour  sujet  d'un  autie  prix  qu'elle  adjugera  dans  la  seance  du  mois  de 
Juillet  1819,  de  "  rechercher  quelles  etaient  dans  les  diverses  villes 
de  la  Grece,  et  particulierement  a  Athenes,  les  differentes  fetes 
de  Bacchus  ;  de  fixer  le  nombre  de  ces  fetes,  et  d'indiquer  les  lieux 
situes,  soit  dans  la  ville,  soit  hors  de  la  ville  ou  elles  etaient  celebrees, 
etles  diverses  epoques  de  I'annee  auxquelles  elles  appartenaient;  de 
distinguer  les  rites  particuliers  a  chacune  de  ces  fetes,  et  de  deter- 
miner specialement  ceux  qui  faisaient  partie  des  ceremonies  mys- 
tiques." 

Le  prix  sera  une  medaille  d'or  de  la  valeur  de  1500  fr. 

Les  ouvrages  envoyes  au  concours  devront  etre  ecrits  en  francais 
ou  en  latin,  et  ne  seront  recus  que  jusqu'au  P"^  Avril  1819- 

Ce  terme  est  de  rigueur. 

lis  devront  etre  adresses  francs  de  port,  au  secretariat  de  I'ln- 
stitut,  avant  le  terme  prescrit,  et  porter  chacun  une  epigraphe  ou 
devise,  qui  sera  repetee  dans  un  billet  cachete  joint  au  Memoire, 
et  conteuant  le  nom  de  I'auteur. 

Les  concurrens  sont  prevenus  que  I'Academie  ne  rendra  aucun 
des  ouvrages  qui  auront  ete  envoyes  au  concours  ;  mais  les  auteurs 
auront  la  liberte  d'en  fuire  prendre  des  copies,  s'ils  en  ont  besoin. 


NOTES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


If  any  of  our  Readers  should  know  the  residence  or  address  of 
any  of  the  descendants  of  Mailtaire,  we  shall  feel  greatly  obliged 
for  information.  We  wish  particularly  to  ascertain  whether  he 
left  behind  him  a  collection  of  Letters  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
containing  Critical  Observations  on  Classical  Authors,  &c. 

We  shall  give  Professor  Dunbar's  dissertation  on  the  particle  av 
in  our  next. 

We  received  No.  n.  of  MisceUunca  Classica  too  late  for  this 
Number. 
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The  Account  of  Classical  Mss.  &c.  will  appear  in  our  nest. 

M.'s  reply  to  Mr.  Bellamy  came  too  late  for  insertion. 

We  consider  the  expression,  which  is  the  object  of  P.  M.'s  in- 
quiry, as  elliptical :  in  the  first  clause  homo  is  understood  with 
nemo,  and  in  the  second  it  is  the  nom.  to  laudet.  A  similar  form 
occurs  in  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  14.  I^emo  extulit  eum  verbis,  qui  ita 
dixisset, — sed  contemsit  eum. 

We  do  not  think  H.  E.'s  specimen  of  English  Sapphics  calcu- 
lated to  make  our  readers  admire  that  metre  in  our  language. 

The  article  on  Plutarch  in  our  next. 

Corrections  in  the  Translation  of  St.  John  in  our  next. 

While  we  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  Mr.  C,  whose  favors 
we  shall  be  glad  to  receive,  we  must  decline  the  insertion  of  the 
Collation,  as  we  find  that  the  edition  of  Matthai  is  not  scarce  in 
this  country. 

On  s'empressera  de  donner  I'article  de  M.  N.  sur  la  Litterature 
Grecque  dans  le  No.  prochain.  Le  retard  n'en  est  nuUement  vo- 
lontaire. 

Several  other  articles  are  received,  to  which  due  attention  will 
be  paid. 


THIS    DAY    IS    PUBLISHED, 

In  Octavo,  with  the  Plates  separate  in  Folio,  1 1.  8s. 
TOPOGRAPHY 
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REMARKS  ON 

The  Similarity  of  Worship  that  prevailed  in  different 
Parts  of  the  Pagan  World, 

:  DTfK  WUf^ii Gen.  xiii.  8. 

No.  i\.— {Continued from  No.  XXIX.  p.  94.] 

If  we  more  particularly  draw  our  attention  to  that  system  of 
Divination,  which  so  universally  prevailed,  we  shall  discover  strong 
traces  of  it,  even  in  the  writings  of  Moses.  Although  divination, 
ill  the  state  in  which  we  find  it  in  idolatrous  Egypt,  forms  no  part 
either  of  the  Jewish  history  or  ritual,  yet  there  undeniably  exist 
parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  are  referrible  to  this,  current  of 
popular  opinion:  the  whole  account  of  the  water  of  jealousy,  in 
the  3th  chapter  of  Numbers,  the  different  instances  of  casting  lots 
throughout  the  sacred  volume,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  are  supposed  to  have  revealed  the  Divine 
will,  besides  others,  that  might  be  adduced,  most  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrate, that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  rather  rites 
NO.XXXtl.        Cl.Jl.  VOL.  XVI.  P 
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purified  from  vulgar  errors,  than  ordinances  absolutely  new.  The 
rabbinical  Jews,  indeed,  ever  debased  in  their  intellectual  re- 
searches, were  as  prone  to  a  superstitious  divination,  as  the  nations 
whom  they  reprobate :  to  them  certain  days  and  seasons  (the 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  various  contingent  circumstances,)  were 
inauspicious  ;  they  believed  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  be  closed  every 
night,  and  evil  spirits  to  be  then  endued  with  miraculous  powers ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  accounted  the  cock  an  auspicious  bird,  who 
warned  them  of  the  approach  of  morn,  when  the  infernal  authori- 
ties were  deprived  of  their  sway.     Hence,  in  Reshith  Chachemah 

we  read  :  pi'7'b  T^)  DV  T2  Tnirh  nT2  '^2U}b  ]n^  -^^i^  no  k  ^hi  n 

Yet,  though  they  thus  bless  God,'  they  scruple  not  to  offer  the 
cock  in  expiation  for  their  own  sins,  saying  at  every  blow, 

and  notzoithstand'nig  this,  because  he  thus  bears  the  sins  of  a  man, 
the  Talmudists  dignify  him  with  the  name  of  "^22 '  also,  on  the 
new  moon  in  some  months,  some  of  them  keep  a  festival  for  two 
successive  days,  others  only  for  one,  artd  others  yet  for  a  longer 
time ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  majority  of  their  superstitions,  all 
very  nearly  accord.  Although  wetind  no  such  particular  regard  to 
omens,  as  is  discernible  among  the  ancient  Romans,  ^  yet  divination 
formed  an  essential  feature  in  the  Druidical  creed  :  with  them  the 
haruspices,  and  sortilegists,  were  indispensably  requisite  in  the 
the  transaction  of  every  affair  of  moment,  from  whence  the  Druids 
themselves  were  sometimes  called  hadredd,  i.  e.  adders;  and  phe- 
ryllt,  teachers  of  curious  arts  ah'd  sciences,  metallurgy,  &.c.  Thus 
Pliny  observes,  "  Britannia  hodif  -f^un  (Magiam)  attonite  celebrat 
lantis  '<:;ir?renioniis,  ut  eam  Persis  oedisse  videri  possit."  Tacitus 
also  recoVds  of  the  Germans  :  "  Auspicia,  sortesque,  ut  qui  maxi- 
ine  observitut  sortium  consuetudo  simplex ;  virgam  frugiferiE  ar- 
bori  decisafn,  in  surculos  ampufant,  eosque  notis  quibusdam 
discretos,  super  candidam  vestem   temere    ac    fortuit(>  spargunt : 


A  man  offers  a  cock,  a  woman  a  hen,  a  pregnant  woman  a  cock  and 
a  hen,  &c.  &c.    See  the  Muhhauimedan  accounts  of  the  angelic  cock  in  the 
first  Heaven,  the  rep-resentativc  of  all  cocks  material  and  inunaterial. 
-  Cicero  de  Divinatione. 


in 
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mox,  si  publico  consulatur,  sacerdos  civitatis,  siu  privatim,  ipse 
pater  familias  precatus  decs,  coelumque  suspiciens,  ter  singulos  lollit, 
sublatos  seciiudum  impressam  ante  notam  interpretatur."  Hero- 
dotus mentions  tlie  divining  lots  amongst  the  Scythians,  and  Am- 
niianus  Marcellinus  tliose  used  by  the  Alani.  Mr.  Maurice,  and 
others,  have  hkewise  largely  written  concerning  the  Anguinum  of 
the  Druids,  which  Pliny  thus  describes  :  "  Praeterea  est  ovorum 
genus  in  magna.  Galliarum  famti  omissum  Graecis.  Angues  innu- 
meri  a'state  convoluti,  salivis  faucium  corporumque  squamis  glo- 
merantur  ;  Anguinum  appellatur.  Druidie  sibilis  id  diount  in  sub- 
lime jactari,  sagoque  oportere  intercipi,  ne  tellurem  attingat.  Pro- 
fugere  raptorem  equo :  serpentes  enim  insequi,  donee  arcentur  amnis 
alicujusinterventu."  Among  the  Bardic  remains  are  several  littlepoems 
called  GwAKCHANAU  charms  or  talismans,  or  Gorchanau  in- 
carnations, which  names  clearly  bear  allusion  to  this  fruitful  branch 
of  idolaUy.  Diodorus  Siculus  says  of  these  people,  jxaAitrra  S'  oVcty 
TTSPi  Ttvouv  jOteyaXcov  e7r<(rxe7rTa>VT«»,  •KctquZo^ov  xai  aTnCTOv  £p(^ovcri  vo'j^l<j«,ov 
avSpcoTTOv  yap  xaraa-TrsiVavrsj,  TUTrroycj  {ji,uy^ulp^,  xuto.  tov  vitsp  to 
diot-itiPayiJ^oi.  TOTTOV  xaj  ttscto'vtoj  tou  7rX»]yevT0j  Ix  t^j  TTTcucreai;  xou  to^ 
(TTrciPa.yy^ou  twv  j^sXcov,  st»  Ss  t>;j  too  a'ti/^xTOs   pvcrswg  to  fxeKXov  voov(TI, 

TTUXxia.    TiVl      XOi)      TTOXv^pOVlW    'Kapa.Tri<TZl    TT  S  p)     TOVTCOV    TTS- 

TTJo-TeuxoTsf.  But,  in  Strabo's  manner  of  relating  it,  there  ap- 
pears a  trivial  difference.  Yet,  although  great  was  the  attachment 
of  the  Druids  to  divination,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  they 
could  exceed  the  nations  of  the  East;  for  divination  is  the  off- 
spring of  superstition,  cradled  by  the  wretched  priestcraft  of  orien- 
tal climates,  being  the  worthy  profession  of  those  oracular  impos- 
tors, whose  sole  employment  it  was  to  embody  the  wild  horrors  of 
the  fancy.  Niebuhr  relates  the  juggles  and  frauds  practised  by 
Santons,  Derveeshes,  and  others  ;  and  Pietro  della  Valle  gives  an  en- 
tertaining history  of  the  Ui  j5Cs»  or  liver- eaters.  Hence  is  it,  that 
talismans  and  amulets  are  eagerly  purchased  by  the  fanatic  herd,  to 
secure  them  from  the  real  or  imaginary  calamities  of  life,  and  to 
invest  them  with  a  subaltern  species  of  magic  power.  Many, 
however,  of  these  are  simply  verses  from  the  Koraun,  written  either 
in  the  common  character,  or  in  cabbalistical  letters  ;  some  are  tufts 
made  from  sea-cows'  hair, — water  poured  from  a  shell  on  earth  tu- 
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ken  from  a  dead  man's  grave, — small  beads,— magic  knots,— liga- 
tures fastened  round  the  arm, — spherical  pieces  of  wood,  &c. — a 
composition  of  human  bones,  or  dirty  rags,  &c. — with  many  others 
too  numerous  to  name,  M'liich  have  the  peculiar  properties  of  ef- 
fecting a  reconciliation  among  enemies,  of  defending  from  murder, 
fascination,  insanity,  and  the  maladies  incident  to  lumian  life ;  also 
from  sorcery,  more  especially  from  that  species  called  ^^j  ^^^9 

or  fascinating  eyes,  such  as  those  of  the  ^Ui  y'H^ — from  all  kinds 
of'  evil,  the  bites  of  serpents,  Sec;  while  some  of  another  species 
are  used  to  cure  love,  to  gain  the  afltections  of  a  lover,  to  keep 
husbands  and  wives  faithful, — some,  to  prevent  conception,  ad  fe- 
mora mulieriim  oUigantur,  others  to  cause  it.  Many  of  these  are 
suspended  about  the  necks  of  camels  and  horses,  for  various  pur- 
poses ;  and  of  all  *m,\^  is,  perhaps,  the  most  famous,  being  an 
amulet  bearing  on  it  an  iniinity  of  magical  or  mystical  characters 
imder  a  certain  horoscope,  which  will  avail  against  all  calamity  and 
fascination,  and  preserve  every  treasure,  with  which  it  is  buried  for 

purposes  of  concealment.  Of  a  similar  nature  is  ^.^jjj  As., 
or  the  science  of  sand^  which,  in  addition  to  other  properties,  con- 
fers prophecy  on  its  possessors.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
these  absurdities  should  have  acquired  such  extent ;  especially  as 
Mulihammed  continually  inveighed  against  the  idols  and  supersti- 
tious practices  of  the  Pagan  Arabs.     In  Sura,   v.   4.  we  find  this 

precept,  respecting  their  divining  arrows,      ^"ik^L  L^^iUukJ    •  I 

{3'**.(3  -.^Ji,  of  which  Sale  in  his  preface  has  given  a  mhiutc  ac- 
count, and  of  which  Jellal'oddeen  records  these  particulars  : 

j^li  \.^  y^j    \yS\S  ^    *^!    Lg.A.j£    XjwxT   !!    JSiLw   »Xa£     Xxxm     tl^Jl^b 

which  is  very  similar  to  the  Rabbinical  accounts  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim.  This  superstition  of  divining  arrows,  doubtless,  pre- 
vailed over  all  the  East;  the  prophet  Ezekiel  has  poetically  men- 
tioned their  use  at  Babylon,  in  his  xxist  chap.  21.  22.  and  Isaiah 
has  continual  allusions  to  the  abominations  which  we  have  cited. 
Even  Muhhammed,  who  affected  to  censure  his  unconverted  coun- 
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Irymen,  was  not  incredulous,  as  appears  from  the  fable  of  the  Jew 
Lobcecl  arul  his  daughter.  Originally,  these  absurdities  seem  merely 
to  have  been  prayers  and  religious  duties,  metamorphosed  by  en- 
tlmsiasts  and  sectagogues  into  amulets,  charms,  and  all  the  mon- 
strous imagery  of  credulity.     Even  Teem  GO  K,  the  great  and  un- 

conquered,  wrote  a  treatise  on  *  jSCi  or  omens,  and  in  the  Per- 
sian translation  of  the  Tuzuk,  we  read,  that  when  one  of  his  mis- 
tresses was  indisposed, 

uj^  :>^ii  ^jH#x    jl     ^Lm    i3^j    i*X-«  I     ^♦^     ^-jij.^^Le.^    Aa-»*<    ^^j^i^ 

Many  of  these  impostors  acquire  their  livelihood  by  these  prac- 
tices. The  Malays,  to  this  day,  yield  not  in  fanaticism  to  the 
Arabs,  or  the  ancient  Druids ;  the  Chaldajans  and  Egyptians  en- 
couraged occult  sciences,  as  much  as  possible ;  and  the  Hindoos 
(as  may  be  seen  from  Mr.  Ward's  work  on  their  religion  and  man- 
ners) perhaps  exceed  every  nation  on  earth  in  superstition  : — for 
instance,  the  amulet  which  Koushulya  is  represented,  in  the  Ra- 
mayana,  to  have  bound  on  Kama's  right  hand,  defended  him  more 
efficaciously,  than  other  mantras,  from  the  evil  power  of  the  Rakk- 
shashas.  The  wonderful  fables  of  Odin's  magic,  the  prophetic 
powers  of  the  Runic  characters,  and  the  magic  rings  of  the  Samo- 
thracians,  are  all  referrible  to  the  same  school.  The  magical  book, 
also,  of  the  Tau-tsc  sect,  in  China,  their  various  sacrifices  to  spirits, 
accompanied  with  extraordinary  ceremonies,  shew,  that  at  one  time, 
perhnps,  lliere  existed  not  a  nation  on  earth,  that  was  free,  altoge- 
ther, from  these  and  the  like  fanatical  rites. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  speaking  of  the  Hyperborean  island,  sv  roTf 
aVTJTTgf av  T^j  KsXrUrig  toVoij  xuto.  tov  'Hksuvov,  in  which  Apollo 
was  considered  to  be  the  chief  deity, — in  which  were  many  bdrds, 
(Ki^cipKTTcti,)  and  circular  temples,  {a-foiipoct^  tm  o-%>;jtx-«T»,)  ob- 
serves, £%-'"  ^^ '■oy?  'Tyrsp^opsovc 'idiav  riva.  licii.Ksy.Tov,  xcA  ■npog 
Tohi" EXXrivoic  otx,sioTa.Tu  rjniTiElcr&ar  and  from  the  ceremonies  per- 
formed at  the  vernal  equinox,  mentioned  in  the  sequel,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  this  Hyperborean  island.  I  conceive, 
that  by  tiiuv  Ttva  huhsnTov,  Diodorus  implies,  that  our  Druids  pos- 
sessed a  sacred  language ;  but,  whether  n)y  interpretation  be  cor- 
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rect,  let  the  following  observations  determine.  The  affectation  of 
a  particular  "holy  tongue  j'^  seems  to  have  been  very  general  :  and 
although,  indeed,  the  conmion  people  among  the  Jews  spoke  the 
Same  language  as  the  high  priest  and  Levites,  yet  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting,  that  they  possessed  much  information,  which  they 
withheld  from  the  lower  orders.  However,  from  Caesar,  it  has 
been  urged,  that  the  Druids  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters,' 
and  Mr.  E.  Williams  observes,  that,  before  letters  were  in  use 
among  them,  they  had  a  wonderful  art  of  assisting  the  memory,  by 
tlhich  art  they  preserved  their  traditions.  Now,  whether  the  lan- 
guage was  preserved  orally  or  by  writing,  that  "  wonderful  art"  may 
Still  have  been  the  medium  by  which  the  bardic  theology  has  been 
transmitted  to  our  day  ;  and  the  secrecy  of  the  Druids,  which  origi- 
nated from  the  same  motive,  which  induced  the  ancient  Egyptians 
to  conceal  their  knowledge  under  symbols  and  hieroglyphics,  may 
have  inclined  this  order  to  reject  the  use  of  letters,  and  adopt  some 
other  plan  of  recording  their  "  memorabilia."  General  V' allancey 
remarks,  that  the  Irish  Druids  marked  cycles  on  rough  stones,  as 
Abraham  was  said  to  have  done,  that  there  were  rudepiilarsinscribed 
with  Ogham,  or  sacred  characters,  which  none  but  Druids  could 
read,  (which  seems  to  contradict  the  authority  of  Citsar) ;  and  Mr. 
E.  Williams  supports  the  General,  by  averring  large  stones  to  have 
been  found  in  Cardigan  bay,  with  inscriptions  m  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, but  in  some  unknown  language.  Most  of  those  inscrip- 
tions which  occur  in  Meyrick's  History  of  Cardiganshire,  are  eidier 
Runic  or  Latin,  in  Anglo-Saxon  characters.  General  V  allancey 
adds,  "  There  is  great  reason  to  think  that  they  had  three  alphabets 
at  one  time,  the  Phoenician,  Pelasgian,  and  Ogham  or  mysterious ; 
the  last  word.  Sir  Wm.  Jones  has  informed  us,  is  Sanscrit,  and 
used  by  the  Brahmins  in  that  sense."  Pausanias,  in  his  tenth  book, 
instances  several  ancient  hymns  among  the  Greeks,  "  those  original 
Doric  hymns,  (as  Bryant  writes,)  which  were  universally  sung  in 
their  Prutaneia  and  temples.  These  were  in  the  tuicieid  Ainmonian 
language,  and  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Pagasus,  Agyieus, 
and  Olen.  .  This  last  some  represent  as  a  Lycian,  others  as  a  Hy- 
perborean, and  by  many  he  was  deemed  an  Egyptian.    They  were 

'.  The  probability  is,  that  tbe  Druids  concealed  tlieir  use  of  letters  ;  Muh- 
hammed,  for  instance,  was  called  the  illiterate  prophet,  although  the  con- 
trary might  easily  be  substantiated. 
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chanted  by  the  Piucones,  or  priests  of  the  Sun,  and  by  the  female 
hierophants,  of  whom  the  chief  upon  record  were  Pha'ennis,  Phae- 
monoe,  and  liueo  :  the  last  of  these  nnentions  Olen  as  the  inventor 
of  verse,  and  the  most  ancient  priest  of  Pheebus."  On  referring 
carefully  to  Pausanias,  1  have? been  unable  to  discover  Bryant's  au- 
thority for  calling  this  language  "  Ammonian :"  the  same  mdispu- 
tably  learned,  although  too  fanciful  writer,  conceives,  that  many  old 
hymns  were  preserved  in  the  oracular  temples,  and  long  retained 
and  sung,  when  their  meaning  was  imperfectly  known.  Prom  the 
hymns  ascribed  to  Homer,  and  inserted  in  the  Oxford  editions  of 
the  Odyssey,  it  is  evident  that  the  priests  of  Delos  had  hymns  in 
many  tongues,  and  that  the  priestesses  were  able  to  imitate  the 
speech  of  many  people: 

IIxvTWv  S'  uvQpcuTToov  (pcjovxg  xai  Kojj.^aXioc(rTtJV 

jji.ijj.ii'T^'  'i<T(X(ri'  cfai'jjj  Is  xsv  auroj,  sx.a<TTOv 
fOsyyscT^',  ovTcu  (7(^1  JcaXJj  (Tvvxfyipsv  uoidf}. 
Onomacritus  is  also  said  to  have  copied  some  sacred  hymns  in 
Pieria,  which  Bryant  calls  translations  from  ancient  Orphic  poetry, 
written  in   the  original  "  Ammonian'"  language ;  and  he  thus  par- 
ticularises   his  meaning:    "The    Helladians were  of  the  race 

which  I  term  *  Ammonian^  and  came  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  but 
originally  from  Babylonia.  They  came  under  various  titles,  all 
taken  from  the  religion  which  they  professed."  From  whence,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  his  ''  Ammonian  language" 
must  have  been  a  language  cognate  with  the  ancient  Sanskrita.  Pel- 
loutier,  speaking  of  the  Celts,  observes,  that  their  prayers  were 
hymns,  **  On  a  vu  encore,  que  ces  hymnes  se  chantaient  au  son  des 
instrutnens,  and  avec  divers  mouvemens  du  corps,  de  maniere  que 
chaque  cantique  avait  non  seulement  son  air,  mais  meme  sa  danse 
particuliere,"  Brotier  remarks,  "  Omnibus  retro  saeculis,  et  apud 
Barbaras  omnes  gentes,  ut  ex  America,'  populis  nobis  adhuc  com- 
pertuni,  idem  fuit  carminum  usus,"  &c.  Tacitus,  also,  says  of  the 
Germans  :  "  Sunt  illis  haec  quoque  carmina,  quorum  relatu,  queni 
Barbitum  vocant,  accendunt  animos,  futuraeque  pugnie  fortu- 
nam  ipso  cantu  augurantur  ;  terrent  enim,  trepjdantve,  prout  so- 
nuit  acies.  Nee  tarn  voces  ill*,  qu^m  virtutis  concentus  videntur  : 
adfectantur  praecipue  asperitas  souj,  et  fractum  murmur,  objectis 
ad  OS  scutis,  quo  plenior  et  gravior  vox  repercussa  intumescat." 
Mr.  Davies,  the  author  of  the  Celtic  Mythology,  is  of  ophiiou, 
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tliat  the  Britons,  also,  anciently  had  certain  mystic  poems,  com- 
posed in  some  dialect  of  Asia :  accordingly,  we  find  a  foreign 
prayer  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaeology  : 

Gwawd  Lludd  y  Mawr. 

Kathl  goreu  gogant, 

Wyth  nifer  nodant ; 


O  Brithi,  Brithoi, 

Nuoes  nuedi ; 

Brithi,  Brithanai,  (al.  leg.  Brithanhai) 

Sychedi,  edi  euroi !  &c.  8cc. 
the  translation  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Celtic  Mythology  ;  of 
which  this  is  the  final  part ; — "  On  the  day  of  the  Sun,  there  truly 
assemble  five  ships,  and  rive  hundred  of  those  that  make  supplica- 
tion, O  Brithi,  Brithoi,  &,c. — O  son  of  the  compacted  wood !  the 
shock  overtakes  me  ;  we  all  attend  upon  Adonai,  in  the  area  of 
Pumpai."  These  four  lines  belong  to  no  Celtic  or  Gothic  dialect ; 
and  Mr.  Faber  has  concluded  them  to  be  Hebrew,  according  to 
the  following  specimen  : 

:  ^i^i  ^i^^  n:;  ^iv  iid 

Sir  Wm.  Drummond,  in  Class.  Journ.  No.  xxvi.  p.  421,  gives  a 
far  more  ingenious  version  : 

nj;  m:  v;;  ni:j 

Monboddo  well  remarks,  that  in  judging  of  the  affinity  of  lan- 
guages, we  are  but  little  to  regard  the  vowels,  and  lay  all  our  stress 
upon  the  consonants:  perhaps,  indeed,  there  may  be  other  tongues 
to  the  which  these  lines  are  referrible ;  but,  from  the  similarity  of 
religious  rites,  and  from  the  strong  authorities  which  I  have  else- 
where cited,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  these  words  rather  be- 
long to  the  Sanskrita,  than  to  the  Hebrew  tongue  ;  nor  need  it  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  that   ihey  have  been  pionounced  Hebrew  or 
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Phoenician,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  an  immense  number  of 
Chaldee  roots  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sanskrit  lists  of  Dhatoos. 
Prithu-Raja  is  a  direct  Sanskrit  translation  of  Hu  Gadarn ;  and  in 
theMagadhi,  and  several  colloquial  dialects,  B  is  pronounced  P,and, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Stephanus,  UpsxTavUrj  was  used  by  old  writers  for 
BpsTTuvUri : — DOW,  on  a  reference  to  Captain  Wilford's  luminous 
essays,  we  find  that  Prithii-Raja  was  a  well-known  name  in  Indian 
story,  and  by  collating  the  coinciding  points,  the  correspondence, 
or  rather  identity  of  character,  is  undeniable : — indeed,  Prithii  was 
a  form  of  Vishnu,  produced  by  churning  Vena's  right  arm  after  his 
death  ;  who,  likewise,  afterwards  married  a  form  of  Lakshmi,  and, 
to  finish  the  whole.  Captain  Wilford  identifies  him  with  Noah. 
This  prayer,  it  may  naturally  be  imagined,  must  have  some  con- 
nexion with  "  the  open  procession,"  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  verses,  and  the  ceremony  seems  to  accord  with  those  of  Osiris, 
Isis,  and  Horus,  of  Bhawanee  and  Jagannatha,  and  the  like.  Ado- 
nai  forms  no  singularity  in  this  piece,  since  we  may  discover  a 
variety  of  Hebrew  words  in  the  Bardic  remains  ;  and  the  demi- 
Christian  bards  affected  to  display  all  that  they  had  learned  from  the 
Christians ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  how  great  was  the  enmity  that 
prevailed  between  them  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  Taliesin  boasts, 
that  his  lore,  as  well  as  theirs,  was  detailed  in  Hebraic,  which  will 
satisfactorily  account  for  Hebrew  terms  occurring  in  Celtic  writings. 
Conceiving,  then,  these  verses  to  be  Sanskrit,  I  thus  translate  them, 
in  connexion  with  the  preceding  :  "  On  the  day  of  the  Sun,  there 
truly  assemble  five  ships,  and  five  hundred  of  those  who  make  sup- 
plication ;  lo!  Mighty  One  1  (Hu  Gadarn  !)  come,  thou  Mighty  ' 
One !  In  our  ships  be  thou  conducted  !  Mighty  One  !  Mighty 
One  !  do  thou  guide  (steer)  us  ;  be  thou  our  friend,  and  be  our  pi- 
lot !"  which  ^  seems  in  perfect  unison  with  the  ceremony  of  the 
procession  of  Osiris  gubernator  mundi,  with  which  that  ot  Hu 
Gadarn  corresponded.  Thus  does  it  appear,  that  the  TSia  ha.Ksx.Tog 
of  Diodorus  Siculus  signified  a  sacred  language  used  by  the 
Druids. 

St.  John's  Coll.  Cambridge.  D.  G.  WAIT. 


Gadarn  is  mighty. 

See  No.  XXI.  of  the  Classical  Journal,  p.  4. 
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MANUSCRIPTS, 

BinZlCAL,  CLASSICAL,  AND   BIBLICO- 
ORIRNTAL.-^o  Yiii. 

%*  fVe  have  made  arrangements  fo7'  collecting  an  account 
of  ALL  ^aiui0£ript0  on  the  foregoing  departments  of 
Literature,  which  at  present  eiist  in  the  various  Fub- 
Lie  Libraries  in  Great  Britain.  fVe  shall  con- 
tinue them  till  finished,  when  «;«  Index  will  be  given  of 
the  whole.  Jie  shall  then  collect  an  account  of  the  Ma- 
nuscripts in  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Libraries  on 
the  Continent. 

The  la^e  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  Collectron  of  MSS.  formed. 
It  is  well  known,  one  of  the  best  private  collections  in  tiie  king- 
dom. They  had  been  procured  by  the  assiduity  of  two  eminent 
collectors,  Mr.  James  West,  and  Mr.  Ph.  Carteret  Webb,  and  re- 
late principally  to  the  laws,  government,  topography,  and  civil  his- 
tory of  England  and  Ireland".  Mr.  West's  comprehends  1  15  vols, 
in  fol.  of  the  Cecil  state  papers,  with  some  others  which  have  been 
little  known,  and  are  very  curious.  They  also  contain  Bishop  Ken- 
net's  historical  papers ;  together  with  surveys  of  counties,  iieraldi- 
cal  collections,  with  many  original  and  valuable  registers  of  abbeys, 
&c.  Mr.  Webb's  collections  contain  papers  relating  to  the  history 
of  Parliament,  and  the  revenue  of  the  Chancery,  Exchequer,  Trea- 
sury, Spiritual  and  Admiralty  courts,  Wards  and  Livery,  Star-cham- 
ber, &;c.  They  also  comprehend  30  volumes  of  the  papers  of  Sir 
Julius  Casar,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  in  Queen  Elizabetli's  reign, 
and  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  James  1.  and  Charles  L;  and  from 
these,  it  is  said,  may  be  obtained  an  almost  entire  history  of  the 
finances  of  those  reigns. 

Besides  these  two  collections,  the  Lansdowne  ]SJSS.  contain 
many  valuable  articles  that  were  copied  from  the  records  in  the 
Tower,  and  from  those  wliich  had  belonged  to  that  well-known 
collector  of  our  old  English  histories  and  records.  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton. From  among  these  we  have  selected  the  few  articles  which 
seemed  most  to  relate  to  our  department  of  Classical  and  Oiiental 
literature,  in  connexion  with  our  xxviith  Number  of  the  Classical 
Journal. 

878.  Cicero  de  Inventione  Rhetorica,  libri  ii.  This  treatise  of 
Cicero's,  so  remarkable  for  method  and  perspicuity,  is  here  written 
in  a  hand  of  as   remarkable    elegance   and    correctness.     It   is   a 
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small  octavo,  written    in   the  iifteeulh  century,   on    vellum,    with 
initials  painted  and  illuminated. 

279.  Cicero  de  Officiis,  iibri  iii.     This  MS.  is  of  the  same  pe-  , 
riod,  but  more  abbreviated,  and  not  so  well  executed  in  point  of 
correctness.      Its  system  of  pointing  too  is  somewhat  different.     It 
is  a  small  quarto,  written  on  vellum. 

880.  Writers  on  husbandry,  Columella,  Xenophon,  Cato  de  Re 
Ruslica.  In  folio,  written  on  vellum  :  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Xenophon  is  not  in  Greek;  and  the  treatise,  indeed,  is  rather  some- 
thing in  Latin,  formed  on  the  Qiconomics  of  Xenophon.  Disserta- 
tion or  Dialogue  of  XenDphon. 

881.  Codex  vetus  Virgiiii  Maronis,  made  from  a  MS.  in  the  Va- 
tican, so  as  to  preserve  the  ancient  shape  of  the  letters,  and  accom- 
panied with  curious  paintings,  exhibiting  the  subjects  of  the  verses 
as  here  extracted  from  different  parts  of  Virgil.  It  is  in  quarto, 
and  has  this  title,  ''  P.  Virgiiii  Maronis  Opera  qmut  supersunt  ab 
Antiquo  Codice  Vaticano  ad  priscam  Literarum  et  Imaginum  For- 
mam  descripta  in  Bibliotheca  Eminentissimi  Camilii  Maximi  Car- 
dinalis."     An.  mdclxxvu.     The  original  MS.  was  very  ancient. 

882.  A  MS.  of  the  entire  works  of  Virgil,  comprehending  the 
^neid,  the  Georgics,  and  Bucolics,  in  folio,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

883.  Horatii  Epistolce,  Sermones  et  Carmina,  una  cum  Juve- 
nalis  et  Persii  Satyris,  on  vellum,  of  the  15th  century.  This  is  a 
fine  MS.  in  quarto,  and  has  something  rather  curious  attached  to 
its  history :  it  formerly  belonged  to  Mathias  Corvmus,  king  of 
Hungary.     It  contains  some  curious  and  rather  strange  readings  : 

Nunquam  dimoveas  ut  nave  Caprea  — 
Quod  si  me  Liricis  inseres  vocibus. 
Feriam  sidera  sublimi  vertice. 
This  MS.  also  came  into  the  possession   of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Taylor,  who  left  it,  with  many  more,   to  Dr.  Askew. 

884.  Martialis  Epigraumiata,  written  in  a  neat  Italic  character, 
on  vellum,  of  about  the  fifteenth  century. 

885.  Suetonii  Opera  :  an  elegantly  written  MS.  on  vellum, 
painted  and  illuminated,  of  about  the  same  period. 

8S8.  A.  M.  Boetii  Severini  Opera  omnia  :  fol.  2  vols,  on  vellum, 
richly  illuminated,  and  very  neatly  written,  of  about  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century.  It  is  supposed  these  two  beautiful  volumes, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  preceding,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Me- 
dicean  family  at  Florence. 

1292.  Les  vrais  Clavicules  du  Roi  Salomon,  par  x\rmodel,  4to. 
It  also  contains  le  Livre  d'Or,  which  relates  to  the  virtues  and  cha- 
racters of  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  French,  but  with  Latin  mot- 
toes.    The  Psalms  aud  Athanasian  Creed  are  here  converted  into 
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charms ;  for  it  is  a  book  of  magic.  There  is  nothing  of  science  In 
it ;  and  it  shows  of  what  trumpery  the  ancient  magic  consisted. 

1293.  Les  veritables  Claviculesdu  Roi  Salomon;  another  MS.  in 
the  style  and  character  of  the  preceding,  though  the  penmanship  is 
better  executed :  and  he  who  can  take  in  and  digest  the  Disconrs 
Preliminaire,  being  Solomon's  Dedication  to  his  son  Rohoani,  may 
easily  take  in  the  rest.  We  are  informed,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
manuscript,  that  it  was  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Latin  by  the 
Rabbin  Aboghazar. 

1115.  Chronicon  Mundi  ab  Adanio  ad  Jesum  Christum:  an 
ancient,  and  very  curious  roll,  illuminated,  well  written,  and  well 
preserved,  but,  in  some  parts,  of  no  greater  authority  than  the  pre- 
ceding book,  on  magic.  Whence  is  derived  the  knowledge  of  the 
following,  which  is  delivered  as  an  undisputed  fact,  we  know  not : 
Beata  Virgo  Maria  Mater  Domini  xii  annorum  erat,  quando  con- 
ceptus  fuit  Dominus  per  Spirituin,  together  with  other  minutenesses 
concerning  the  day  of  Christ's  birth,  8cc. 

1301.  Continuata  Series  et  Hist.  Omnium  Germanorum  Impe- 
ratorum,  necnon  Tyrannorum  qui  Imperium  Romanum  occupare 
conati  sunt,  per  Octavium  de  Strada  Martuanum  :  a  somewhat 
more  modern  MS.  than  the  former_,  and  not  of  such  exquisite  pen- 
manship, but  very  useful  for  those  who  attend  to  medals. 

IG94.  Cabalistarum  Dogmata:  a  very  modern  !MS.  consisting 
of  extracts  from  that  singular  and  extraordinary  man,  John  Pic  de 
Mirandula,  Latin  and  French,  with  a  copious  Index. 

The  Lansdowne  collection  did  contain  several  curious  Chinese 
MSS.  together  with  original  drawings  of  fruits  and  flowers,  with 
views  of  the  interior  of  China,  its  costume,  manners,  customs,  and 
trades  ;  all  done  by  the  first  artists  of  the  country  :  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  they  were  lodged  in  the  British  Museum; 
nor,  indeed,  would  they  have  much  concerned  our  department  of 
Classical  and  Biblico-Oriental  MSS. 


On  reading  the  above  article,  the  reader  will  perceive  (by  consult- 
ing the  27th  Number  of  the  Classical  Journal,)  that  it  has  not  ap- 
pealed in  its  due  order  ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  account  for  the 
delay,  so  that  it  may  be  understood,  that  it  has  proceeded  from  no 
neglect,  either  in  the  writer  or  publisher.  W^hen  the  gentleman, 
who  undertook  to  give  an  account  of  the  Classical  and  Biblico- 
Oriental  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  found  it  necessary,  through 
other  engagements,  to  relinquish  this  undertaking,  the  present  writer 
was  engaged  to  complete  the  work,  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
Cottonian  and  Lansdowne  MSS.  which  related  to  this  subject : 
and  this  part,  so  far  as  the  order  of  time  is  concerned,  was  duly 
performed.  His  copy  was  sent,  with  one  or  two  books,  to  the 
publisher,  to  be  inserted  in  the    regular  succession  :  but  whether 
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through  want  of  faithfulness  in  the  person  by  whom  the  parcel  was 
sent,  or  by  the  parcel  being  mislaid  at  the  printing-office,  it  was 
never  received  by  the  publisher.  So  while  the  writer,  being  at  a 
distance,  thought  the  publisher  had  his  reasons  for  delaying  to  in- 
sert his  account,  the  publisher  was  ascribing  delay  to  the  writer : 
but  from  the  above  true  statement,  it  will  appear  that  neither  was  in 
fault. 

The  writer,  having  thus,  amidst  illness  and  some  hurry,  imperfectly 
re-executed  what  he  engaged  to  perform,  doubts  not  that  this  article 
will  henceforth  proceed  regularly. 

G.D. 


E.  H.  BARKERI 

EPISTOLA  CRITICA  AD   TH.  GAISFORDIUM,  DE 
FRAGMENTIS  POETARUM  MINORUM  GR. 

PARS  SEXTA 

TuEOGNis  (et  OiiPHRUs.)  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xiii.  I'i.',  ponit 
ista,  inter  alia,  h.  twv  'Api(TTo^o6\oo  ^acnXii  IlToXsiJisila)  TrpocTrs^wvyj- 
fts'vwv : 

Ov  yap  KEV  Tif  iSoj  9vv]tc«v  [xspoTrcav  xpxlvovTU, 

El  ^Y)  iMovvoyevYji  ri^  anropp-jo^  <pv\ov  avcu^sv 

XciX^uixv  (8cij  ydg  ir\v  aaTpoio  7ropsj»jj. 

"■/Ij  Ao'yoj  uqya.m'i,  cog  uXoysvYig  diira^sv, 
'Ex.  QsoSbv  yv'jiy.uKu  Xa^cuv  Kara.  I'mXa-Koi.  ds<T[/,ov. 
Sic  edidit  Hermannus  post  Gesnerum,  De  lectione,  quam  habet  Jos. 
Scaliger  '  Vett.  Gr.  Fragmm.  sel.  p.  8.,  *  u5oy;y>;j,  pro  uKoyivrfg, 
uterque  silet.  "  Multi  Orphaica  scripserunt,  i.  e.  multorum 
poemata  extabant  olim,  quorum  materia  e  docirina  Orphei,  de 
quibus  vide  apud  Suid.    Sed  major  pars  poematuni  Orphaicoru-m 

*  Voces  asterisconotataj  in  H.  Steph.  Tlies.  non  leguntur. 

"  'OP^nAiKOS.  Titulum  hnnc  aiticulo  sno  prcpfij^it  virmagnns:  'Ex  twv 'Op^aijciv 
^Oyojj.a-Api'Tou.  Aliqiiid  humani  passi  sunt  Editores  Novi  Tlies.  Steph.  Pt.  iii.  p.  264. 
n.,  qui  "  dubirant,  an  a  v.  'Offjuj  forniari  possit  adject.  'opim'Uog,"  quod  reperitur 
in  Jo.  Diacon.  Alleg.  in  Hesiodi  Theog.  p.  267.  a  med.,  ivyy^ajxiJia  ^e  toZto  'op<paw 
xov,  e  Suida  affercntes,  *  'o»?Eia  xiipa-  ToCopp/aij.  Voceni  enini  banc  safis  probam 
esse,patet  e  Lat.  scriptt.  Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scip.  i.  1*2. : — "  Ipsuni  autem  Libenim 
Pattern  Oiphaici  voiJv  i/Xjxov  suspicantur  intelligi,  qui  ab  illo  individuo  natiis  in 
singulos  ipse  dividitnr :  ideo  in  illoruni  sacris  traditur  Titanio  furore  in  membra 
discerptus,  et  frustis  sepultis  rursus  unus  et  integer  emersisse ;  quia  voiV,  quern 
dixinius  mentem  vocari,  ex  individuo  pra;bendo  se  dividendum,  et  rursus  ex  di- 
viso  ad  individuum  revcrtendo  et  mundi  implet  officia,  et  naturae  suae  arcana  nou 
descrit." 
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scriptaestab  Onomacrito,  dequo  ita  Tatian.  (p.  138.  ed.  Worth.): 
'Og'^-^c  Se  xxTix.  Tov  ciVTOv  ^povov  ' HpuxXfi  ysyovsv,  aXAwj  ts  xcti  t«  eJj 
tivTOV  iTTSJcripepojajva  {sny}  psgoi^sva)  <pa(r)v  vtto  'OvojjLaxplTOv  tou  'AQYjvaiov 
^-vvTSTax^cii,  yevofjiivov  xaxa  tyiV  tcui/  nsi7KrTguTiOm  ccg^rjV,  itzqi  tyjv 
7r?vTr;xoo-T^v'OAujx7r<aSa.  Est  ergo  idem,  ad  quem  scribit  Theo- 
gnis  (v.  503.), 

Olvo^xpw  ast^ciXr^y,  'Ovoj^ciKpiTs,  xai  as  ^larui 

Ohog. 
Nam  temporibus  Xerxis  ilia  gnomica  scribebat,  aut  certe  circitet 
adventum  Medorum  et  Mardonii  sub   Dario  H}'staspis,  ut   ipse 
ostendit,  cum  ait  (v.  762.), 

Mri^h  Tov  I\Ir,Oa;v  SsiSiorej  7roAejU.ov. 
De  Onomacrito  vide  Herod,  vi.  Extat  prasstantissimiim  fragmen- 
tum  Orphei  de  vero  Deo  Hebra3oruiii,  ex  quo  hos  pauculos  versi- 
culos  excerpsimus,  qui  ad  antiquitatem  historiae  sacrte  pertinent. 
Totum  fragnientum  qui  legere  volet,  et  cum  voluptate,  et  cum 
fructu  id  fecerit."  Scaliger  1.  c.  p.  47-  De  hoc  insigiii  ioco  si- 
lent Theognidiseditores,  Brunckius,  Gaisfordius,  Bekker,  et  Schae- 
fer.  In  pra^fatione  Fr.  Sylburgii,  nuper  a  Gaisfordio  etBekkerore- 
petita,  nou  detinitum  est, quod  minmi,  quibus  temporibus  gnomica 
sua  scriberet  poeta.  "  'Tdoysvrjc,  ita  olini  correximus  in  Fiagnientis 
Orphei,  quai  vir  eruditissiuius,  amicus  noster,  H.  Stephanus  edidit 
A.  1573.  Et  ita  emendate  rursun^  excusum  undeciui  annis  post 
in  edit.  Theognidis  et  versuum  PythagorcC.  Antea  inepte  lege- 
batur  v\oysvr,i.  Est  igitur  Odoyevrjc,  Aqiiigenaj  h.  e.  Moses  ex  aquis 
tanquam  natalibus  extractus.  JSam  verbum  Htt'D  est  Extrahere, 
avao-TraTai,  TWO  a.voi.iT7tcx.<jr6c :  non  autem  quod  Mwj  Aquam  ^gyp- 

tiis  sonaret,  ut  nugatur  Philo  Juda^us  'EAX>]V(o-t^5,  et  Hebraismi 
penitus  imperitus.  Josephus  vero  amplius  largitur.  Conipositum 
enim  ex  Mm,  Aqua,  et  ucdjc,  Extrucins  ex  aqua,  unde  coaluerit 
nouien  solidum  Mc^vfrri;.  Alii  dicunt  Mouu  Syriace  esse  aquam. 
Denique  liinc  tluxit  dici  MMva-rjV,  potius  quani  MMcrrjV,  quod  rectum 
erat.      I'^zekiel  Tragicus  : 

"OyofJ^ci  Se  MwiTYjV  cuvofMu^e,  tov  %«p»v 
'Typag  uvsiXs  Ttorajj^lui  am  rjiovo;. 

Videtur  sinipliciter  a  verbo  derivare,  ut  ratio  postulat,  non  ab 
aquis.  [Vide  Jabionskii  Glossar.  Voce.  iEg.  in  Nov»  Thes. 
Steph.  Pt.  ii.  p.  ccxli.  a,  et  Sturz.  de  Dial.  Maced.  et  Alex.  ibid. 
Pt.  i.  p- clxxiv.  a.]  Kecte  igitur  olim  uSoysvijj  pro  uXoyevijj.  Sed 
niirum,  unde  iiorum  notilia  Orpheo,  aut  Onomacrito.  V'etustissi- 
mum  autc-m  niendiwn  hoc  esse  non  dubito,  ut  vKoysvr^i  pro  uSo- 
yiVY-ji  legeretur."     Scaliger,  I.  c. 

iSiMOMDis  Fragm.  cxxxviii,  "  Schol.  Homer.  II.  iV.  103. : 
"H'iy.,  ^pM^oi-Toi,  ou  T«  h  oIko)  Ti  ea-QiOfiivUi  «AAa  T«  h  odco- 
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X«jK.«v/8t)j  i^Tjeri.  Schol.  Ven.  (pspoljxsa-du.  Sed  Schol.  hallucinari  vi- 
detur.  V^erba  Homeri  sunt  6d,  B.  410."  Gaisford.  Mira  est  hie 
negligentia,  tanto  editore  indigna:  nam  in  Schol.  Veu.  E.  quidem 
legitur  ^eqoi[i.s<T^ct,  sed  in  Schol.  V^en.  A.  est  ;pEpc/jju.s6a, 

SiMONiDis  Fragin.  clxxviii.  "  Argum.  Eurip.  Med.  ^spsxy- 
8r)j  Ss  xoii  ^ijM,iov»Srjj  <^ciccr\v,  oog  rj  Mr^siot,  ci<p£^ri<7a(ra.  tov  'Ia(rova,  vsov 
TTOtrjo-sis.  Vide  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  1318."  Gaisford.  Pro 
a(ps^r;(rxa-u,  quod  vel  Gaisfordii,  vel  typographi  incuriai  debetur, 
lege  *'  av=4/^(r«(r«,  (quo  verbo  caret  Schneideri  Lex.)  ut  legitur  in 
Beckii  edit.  Mirum  est  Porsonum  evf/jjxao-a  dedisse,  cum  paulo  post 
sequantur  hcec,  Ala-^uXoc  S'  Iv  rocig  Aiovvtov  Tpo^oic  Imopsi,  on  x«» 
Tccj  Aiovucrov  Tgo^ou^  ^zrx  tmv  avSpwv  aorwv  ixve^rj<ra(Ta.,  *  hsoTTolr^as, 
!Notandum  est  verb.  vsottoUm,  quod  habet  quidem  Schneideri  hex., 
sed  ufji^apTUfiooi.  In  eodeni  Argumento  occurrit  adverb.  *  ysvv«»o- 
(p/joVwf  ab  adj.  *  ysvvc<.iO(pgMv.  Utrumque  vocabulum  ignorat  Schnei- 
der. Locum  hunc  citat  Jacobs.  Anthol.  T.  vii.  p.  221 .  ubi  le- 
gitur civi^^r^aucrx — £7roir)(re,  male  pro  vulgato  ave\|/. — TroirjO'sis. 

SiMONiDis  Fr.  clxvii.  "  Menander  Rhetor  p.  3  1 .  ed.  Heeren. 
iIe7rX«a"|XJV0J  25,  orav  uuto)  <jMiU(xro7:oica(J.£V  -/.a.)  3sov  xu)  yovag  ^swv  yj 
Sa/jitoW,/,  «j(r7r=p  HiixuivtOYjg  (t^v)  au§»ov  txly^ova  xskXyiXs,  xoc)  £Tspoj''0«- 
vov,  Ku)  ETcpoi  iTspov  Tiva."  Gaisford.  Effugerunt  ergo  hujus  viri 
docti  diligentiam  verba  Ruhukenii  haec  in  Epist.  Crit.  i.  p.  90.— 
"  Hesiod.  '£.  y..  'H.  803. 

'£y  TTifj^TTTri  yup  ^a<Tiv  'Epivvju;  ajCt;p»7roAeus<v, 
"OpKQV  TivvufjAvoig,  TOV  "Epig  ts'xs  tt^/x'  STnopxoi;. 

Hunc  locum  respexit  Menander  Rhetor  p.  395.  ns77Xci(r[ji,5voi  U 
"Tftvoi  CTUV  ciVTo\  awiJ,aT07T0ixii.iV  xou  Qeov,  xa)  yova.^  &ewv  rj  dat[x,6vwv, 
uxTVsg  SijJ'Oovlirig  Avpiov  dalfJMVci  xixXr^xs,  xou  srspoi  "Oxvov.  Leg.  "Op- 
xov.  Vide  Grcev.  ad  h.  1.  Eodem  modo  in  Oraculo  ap.  Herod,  vi. 
3.  "Opxou  7T(xic,  Horci  filia,  dicitur  Justitia  ultrix^  ubi  v.  Wessel." 
Gaisfordianus  Simonidis  Index  voce  Augiov  caret. 

Simon iDis  Fr.  xviii. 

'/2i-  arrorciV  ^stpispiov  xxra  ^r^'ju, 
TtTvax^  Zsu;  T^iJi.aTa,  Ti(Ta-apccxui(/sxa, 
Au^ocvs[x.6v  Tt  ju,<v  wpccv 
Kockeoucriii  Imp^Sovioj,  Upav 
tlai^Tgo'^ov  TTOixlkx:  aXxxmog. 

"  Pro  TTivuiTxri  Ruhuk.  Ep.  Crit.  i.  p.  38.  corrigit  tituo-xyj,  ut  ap. 
Aratuni  Phain.'418. 

TIoXXxxi  yuQ  xa)  touto  vot'm  stt)  a-yi^a.  TtTV<rx£i 

Nll^  UUTYi." 

Jacobs,  a  Gaisfordio  allatus.  "  Equidem  titoo-x-^  substitui  vul- 
gato 7:iv6a-xrj,  quod  interpretiri  uon  licet  commode.  Postea  i\mbr. 
^v6«y=.  TYiV  [JAV  wguv  habet. "^  Schneider,  ad  Aristot.  H.  A.  v.  8., 
nescius,  ut  videtur,  ante  se,  probaute  Jarobsio,  Ruhnkenium  sic 
emendasse.     Autimachus  ap.  Schol.  ad  JMicandii  Ther.  47 1. 
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'Hipaia-Tov  nrupi  tiKsKav,  %v  pu  titvo-ksi 
J«/ju.a)v  uKgoTDCTYig  opeoi  xopv<p^<n  Mo(rv^KoVf 
de  quibus  versibus  vide  Editores  ISJovi  Thes.  Stepk.  Pt.  iii.  p.222.'n. 
2.  Kuhnkenii  verba  sunt  haec  : — "  H.  in  Merc.  l62. 
MrjTsp  sfx,yj,  Ti  fLe  TxvTct.  TJTWcrxsaj,  rjUTS  tsxvov 
NrjTTiov. 

Emenda  wjvucrxjif.  II.  H.  249. 

"Hit)  yocp  (Ji^e  xaj  «XAo  T^^  eTrlvuo'asv  l<j5£Tju.^. 

Naumachius  in  Stobaeo  Grotii  p.  317- 

MovvYj  S"  oKpguUovToc  Tnm<T(Tiii.tv,  a-XKa.  xar   a.l<rciv. 

Callim.  H.  in  Dian.  152. 

KepdoiXsco  ju,u9aj  <Ts,  6erj,  [/,ocXci  rcuds  7r<vu(7X£J, 
ubi  V.  Spanh.  Suidas^  ad  Homeri  locum  allatum  respiciens,  'E-rrl- 
wssv  «VT»  Tou  ^iYjdzipsv,  ubi  recte  Portuni  emendare  Sijjyej^ev,  intelli- 
gitur  ex  Etyni.  122,  33.  TIivvtos-  6  dieyriysgixivoc  rev  vovv.  Hesych. 
'^TTJvwcrxEjv  didaarKsiv.  Scr.  'Enlvv(TXEV.  IS/Sacrxsv,  ut  sit  varians 
lectio  loci  Homerici.  Contraria  labes  insedit  Simonidis  Frag- 
niento  ap.  Aristot.  H.  A.  v.  9-  quod  in  ordinem  redigere  conatusest 
Kuster.  ad  Suid.  T.  i.  p.  US.  J.  C.  Scaiiger  7nv6(rx^  vertit  tem- 
pemt,  Kuster  praparat,  quern  sane  niiror,  cum  mentem  poetas 
pulcre  viderit,  non  vidisse  maculam.  Leg.  baud  dubie  tjtoo-xjj. 
Aratus  Pbaen.  418.  1.  c.  Nunc  conjecturai  meee  v.  162.  multum 
praefero  certissimam  conjecturam  J.  Piersoni  ad  Moer.  p.  119/ 
SsS/crxea*."  Quicquid  contradicant  critici  summi,  Ruhuk.,  Jacobs., 
Schneider,  et  Gaisford.,  recte  se  habet  vulgata  lectio  in  Simonidis 
Fr.  TTivucrxYj,  quod  verbum  egregie  explicuit  H.  Steph.  Thes.  Gr. 
L.  iii.  418.  f.  ab  illis  praetermissus  ; — " /Ztvucrtro)  et  Trivuo-xw,  Mo- 
neo,  Sapere  vel  resipere  facio,  Ad  sanani  mentem  reduce.  Suid. 
Triyucrxo)  exp.  ttivvtov  ttoiw.  Quod  vero  ap.  Aristot.  1.  c.  de  Alcyone 
ex  Simonide  affertur,  'Ottotuv  y^sijxsgiov  koltu  fjJr^vu  Trivvo-arj  Zsug  ^'ju.a- 
•TK  Tscro-apaxaj'Sexa,  Gaza  sic  vertit,  *  Quum  per  mensem  hybernum 
Jupiter  bis  septem  molitur  dies  temporis.'  Sed  et  hie  -tuvjo-xuv 
accipi  queat  pro  crcv'^govl^siv,  ut  Jupiter  hybernos  dies  dicatur 
■jTivuo-xsjv,  quum  eos  veluti  castigat,  et  ex  asperis  ac  frigidos  flatus 
spirantibus  leniores  serenioresque  ac  tepidiores  reddit :  quod  per 
alcyonios  dies  accidere  solet,  silente  etiam  ac  pacato  niari  eo  tem- 
pore." 

Gaisfordius  post  Jacobs.  Aa9avi/u,ov  pro  vulgato  A«v6avs|u-oy  dedit, 
sed  vellem  vir  doctus  lectoribus  suis  exposuisset  quid  valeat  voc. 
Xa&otvsiji,ov.  "  Auvdocvsixov  wpocv  Simonides  vocat  Tempus,  quo  silent 
venti.  Gaza  vertit  Clementiam  temporis."  H.  Steph.  Thes.  Ind. 
Ut  verum  fateamur,  et  Aa9«vf/xov  et  Xa.vQixvsiJi.ov  analogiae  repugnare 
videtur.  Sed  de  his  quzestionibus  Hermanni  nostri  sententia  expec- 
tanda  est.  Si  poeta  A>;Jiavf/Aov,  a  Xyj^i^  Cessutio,  et  avefMc,  Ventus, 
scripsisset,  nulla  dubitatio  nobis  inhfesisset. 

"  Democrit.  Fragm.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  335.    OuXoujo-u  puh 
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oyv  *  a7royaX>]V(aT««  T>jj  aXxoovog  MOig  STrcoa^O'ja-^g  stt)  rj^sqai;  ^.'  Vide 
ibi  Rendtorf.  p.  349-  et  Gemini  Elem.  Astron.  p.  68.  ed.  Petav. 
ubi  «Xxoov(5jj."  Albert.  Aiictar.  Emendd.  in  Hesych.  238.  21. 
Eustalli.  ad  II.  1.  p.  776.  32.  "JEti  Io-teov  wg  Uavvixvias  sv 
Tw  xuT  auTov  As^iKtj^  Ksyst,  on  aXxuov/Ssj  rj]Xc'pa/,  ul  iv  yei[x.wvi 
vrivsfLoi  xcc)  yukrjVYjv  s^ovcrar  ku)  oti  vepi  tov  uiitmv  aqi^jj^ou  8i«- 
<pipsTCii.  ^ijxcuv/Jrjf  jW-sv  yoip  vbvts  (^»j<riv  auraj,  xai  'ApurTorsKrig.  J»j- 
ixotyopag  5s  6  ^oci/.ioc,  eTrra,  4>iX6^ogo;  Ss,  Ivvc'a,  oVi  Sj  x«»  ^ExarsVa-apEj 
ffiViv,  ETspo*  Asyouo-jv.  'O  8'  auroj  ncx.v(ruvla.g  ju-ufiov  Itt'  «ura7j  xai  tou- 
ToV  (pijcriv  'yiXxuovs'wf  ToO  ylyuvTog  Svyureoic,  4>%vla,  "AvSyj,  MeSaovr], 
AXxlinrUy  TIuKXrjVri,  dgiy^w,  ^AdTspii],  Graniniat.  S.  Germ,  in 
B^kkeri  Anecd.  Gr.  T.  i.  p.  377.  omnino  conferendus  est:  'AX- 
xvovids§  Y;[x,s§ar  irsp)  tov  apiQixov  dnnpepovTUi.  ^ipt^wvl^rjg  yoip  Iv  Uevra- 
QXotg  evh)iOL  (pi\<nv  uxnug,  xa.)  '/IgjcrTOTeArjj  Iv  rolg  IIsp]  Zdicuv,  (v.  Kuster. 
ad  Suid.).  Jrifjinyopag  8=  o  2!(xi/,iog  s'tttix,  ^iXo^opog  Ivvsa.  Tov  8s  Itt'  uu- 
TaT5ju,w9ov  'Ayria-civdgoi  ev  rolg  TIspi  'Tiro}j^vYiiJ.a.Ti  (lege  e  Suida/i/yijo-av- 
8^oj  Iv  To7j  lisp)  'TT^ofj^VYif^^uTcav)  Asysj  outw;.  ' AXxvovswg  to-j  ylyxvrog 
dvyuTspsg  r]Ta.v  4>Sovlu,  XSovia.  (dele),  "Jvfir;,  MsQcovv),  'AXkIttttx,  JlaXXlvYf 
(Suid.HaAijvK],  leg.  ex  Eustath.  UaXX^vri,)  Jgj/Aw,  'A<rTsglrj.  In  Kusteri 
Suida  pro  <PSovla.  est  4>oo<r^ovici,  vox  nihili.  Kusterus  : — "  ^aoixQovia, 
banc  lectionem  MSS.  tuentur  et  edit.  Medioi.  Reliquifi  vero  edd. 
habent  ^Qovla,  Pausan.  ap.  Eustath.  1.  c.  t&Sov/j."  Fallitur  vir 
doctiis  ;  Eustath,  enim  in  utraque  edit,  et  Bas.  et  Rom.  habet,  noQ 
4»6ovij,  (quie  vox  est  eeque  corrupta  ac  (pMcrhvla.),  sed  fpSo'/ix.  Vide 
partem  hujusce  Epistoke  tertiam  in  Class.  Juuni.  No.  xxvi.  p.  388. 
Pseudo-Didymiis  ad  11.  I.  .562.,  Zevg  81,  9sa(r«/^;vof  avr^v  xXxlovaxv, 
xaTeXcr,a-cig,  Itts'tm^s  To~ig  ixv£[Ji,oig,  xaM  ov  «v  xoLiqoy  >j  ScXkumv  tUtsi,  fj.rj 
■JTviiv,  y-^XP^  TS(TCTaqs<7XQt.t^sxx  r)pi,spajv  tou  ;:^s»ju,c5voj  au^ocvo[x,ivov. 

SiM<)iN  I Dis  Fr.  Ixxii.  ''  Ut  multi  horum  versuiun,  quos  hac- 
tenus  ex  Hepha?stione  attulimus,  non  sunt  asynarteti,  ila  ne  hi  qui- 
dem,  quos  his  addimus,  in  hunc  numerum  rtferendi  sunt.  Et  pri- 
mum  quideni,  quern  Gaisford.  ex  Epigr.  Simonidis  in  Brunck. 
Anal.  i.  141.  commemoravit,  ex  iambico  mononietro  hypercata- 
lecto,  et  ordine  lagaoedico,  quern  ille  alii  asynarteto,  qui  ab  Ar- 
chilocho  inventus  est,  subjecit, 

IIoXXixxi  dr]  t^vXrig  'Axdj^avTlhg  ev  •x,'^po~KTiv  '  flqxi 
'AvmXoXv^uv  xi(70"o<popoij  Itt*  8»9y^aj«,3o(5. 
Corruptus  est  ultimus  versus,  qui  in  Cod.  Vat.  p.  6 13,  sic  scrip- 
tus  est, 

6^x«v  loaTB^avaiV  6soiv  sxuti  MoKyav. 
Beutleius  in  Epigr.  Callim.  li.  (huic  enim  hoc  Epigr.  ♦ribuebatur,) 
&B7.V  aute  iooTsfavoJv  collocavit,  simili  numerorum   sono   deceptus. 
Nisi  fallor,  MoktSlv  aut  plane  delendum,  aut  in  iiiitium  versus  rejici- 
endum,  quod  inleriit, 

ISO.  XXXIl.  C7.  JL  VOL.  XVI.  Q 
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—  flijxav  locTTeipavccv  Oeav  sKocn. 

Casura  diligenter  servata  est,  etsi  neglectio  ejus  non    magnam  of- 
fensionem  habitura  erat,"     Hermann,  de  Metr.  p.  605. 
SiMONlDIS  Fr.  xii.  Jsurspov  Ss,  ^voiv  xuKov  ysvia-Qat. 
Hermannus  noster  de  Metr.  p.  694,  habet, 

AsvTspov  he,  xaKov  (^uoiv  yevscrfiaj. 
SiMOisiDis  Fr.  cxxix. 

'^Av  ciy^STpoi  TSTTiysg  STrerrTs^ixvTo  *  ^opcovM. 
"  Casaub.  censet  in  poeta  olirn  fuisse 

fboi^o^  ea'aysircii  TuvSa§/S>)(7<  x«A^v 
Tav  ol." 
Gaisford."  virum   doctum  pra?teriit  Jacobsii  emendatio,   Additt. 
Animadvv.  in  Atben.  p.  356:—"  Fragmentum  ex  Epigr.  Simoni- 
dis  pessime  depravatum, 

"Afisrgoi  rsTTtys;  eTretrxevf/avTO  y^opwv(£', 
cujus  sensum  Casaub.    sagaciter    enucleavit,  sic   fortasse    restitui 
debet, 

0O(/3oj  laaysiTui  TvvdagldYj(Tiv  aSrjv 
'AX\'  o-ixsTpoi  TSTTiyes  e7r=(rTe\|/«VT0  ^opaovty, 
*  Phoebus  Tyndaridas  artem   suani  satis  et  abunde  docuit;  at    ci- 
cadae  artis  expertes  et  indoctae  sibi  ipsis  victorias  coronam  adjudica- 
verunt.'     Sic  minima  mutatione  et  sensuni  et  metrum  restitutum 
vides." 

SiMONinis  Fr.  ccxiv.  "  Etym.  413.  23.  Fpuperxi  Se  (^twov)  fts- 
To.  Tou  «,  ItteiS^  svpT^TUi  xuTo.  S«a(rTao"<v  xu)  iruqa,  XilJ'COvldrj' 

OIOV  TOS'    Yjixlv  kpTTSTOV  TrapSTTTOtTO 
ZwioV  XaXftTTOV." 

Gaisford.  confusum  est  male  a  viro  docto  to  Etymologi  oIov  cum 
poetae  verbis. 

Simon iDis  Fr.  cxiii.  "  Schol.  Soph,  Aj.  740.,  Ka)ev  i'jju.wvjSj} 
em  TOO  Trpoc  Alysa.  ayyiXov  7rsjU'(p9sVT05* 

BtOTM    Xrxi  <TS  ft,Ci\k0V  WVUCTa  TtpOTBqOi   eXScOV.  ' 

Gaisford.  "  Simonidis  verba,  qua?  antiquior  Schol.  (1.  c.)  coni- 
paravit,  non  sunt  emendata  a  Gaisfordio  in  Poett.  Min.  vol.  i.  p. 
392.     Ea  sic  ordinanda,  , 

BlOTOV    Ki  (TZ  jXaWoV     doVCKTa.  ■TTpOTipOi  S\$CJUV," 

Hermann,  ad  Soplioclis  Aj.  v.  7-7. 

SiMONiDis  br.  ccxxvii.  "  Eustath.  11.  A.  p.  52 — 39-  "On  ou^ 
oiji-olaog  Tuj  TTOiYiTYi  aspLvoi  elcriv  Iv  tok  fxuQoig  ol  jxst  avTov  7ro»)]TaJ.  Uou 
yoiQ  (Jiy-vov  'Ofxrpo'j  sxctTYi^sXeryiv  sWovTog  tov'AttoXKmvo.,  /xuSeuecSa*  tov 
^il/,'Mvlty}v  uig  sKocTov  (SaAecriv  aviiXzV  0  'AttoXXodv  tov  Iv  Uvdol  Spaxovra." 
Gaisford.     "  Quem  fugit  insignis  hie  Juliani  locus  in  Epist.  xxiv. 
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p.  395.  d.  ;    ^JjU-wvi'Sj)  l\    apx  tm  [/.sXixco  Trpcj  tyjv  'AyrohKcuvog  su(|)))ju,(av 

Scpxsi  TOV   SsOV  *  'EkOLTOV  TTpOCrSITTOVTI,     Xa»    KOtSoLTTip   UVT     uXXOXt  TJVOJ      IspOU 

yvMplcri/.aTog  avrou  rr^v  Itvmvj^hxv  }io<rixri(ra.i,  Sjo'tj  tov  IJC^mvo.  tov  Sga- 
xovT«  l3sKs<7iv  s^axTOV,  m:  <$)y)cr(V,  l^eigwcraTO'  >iai  fxiWov  olvtov  'Exutov, 
rj  UuSiOv  ^alpsiv  Ttpocrayopevofjisvov,  ohv  xKrjpo'j  Tivoj  E7rc«vUjW.Jaj  (ryjw.|3oAcu 
7rpoo-(ia;vou/xsvoy."    Editores  iVot'i  77*?s.  Steph.  Ft.  iii.  p.  249.  c. 

Simon  iDis  Fr.  cxxxix.  "  Plato  Protagor.  p.  339-  a.  Asystyctp 
TTOU  ^;ju,a)v/Sy)j7rpoj  Sxottuv  tov  K^sovTog  vVov  toii  QsttuKov,  OTi, 

"Avdpa.  ayaQov  jw-sv  aAadsctc  yiVcVflai   ^ahemv,  %5p<r/  re  x«i  7ro(ri  jc«1 

VOCO  TSTpayCOVOV  CCViU   \|/OyOU   T£TUyjU.EVOV." 

Gaisfoid.   Idem    in  Appendice  ad  vol.  i.  citat  hanc    Heindorfii 
iiotani : — "  Carniiiiis  reliquias  hasce  ut  luimeris  suis,  quantum  tieri 
posset,  restitueret,  rogatus  a  me  vir  in  hoc  genere  princeps,  G.  Her- 
niannus,  hunc  in  modum  singuios  versus  digessit : 
(XT p.  a! . 
"yJvSp'  ayahov  \CiV  cckaSscog  ysvsa^ai  ^aXeTiov 
XsgiTiv  TB  xa)  Troc)  xa)  vow 
TsTpuyaovov  avsv  ^oyov  ts- 
TvyiJ^svov" 
Juliani  Caesares,  p.  333,  b,,  a  Gaisfordio  praetermissi,  Aoxel  yvip 
ilvui  ju,Oi   TTWf   avrig,  xaru  tov  Sifiwvl^Yjv,    Tirpixywvog  uvsv  ^oyou  tstv- 
■yju-lvoj.  Ceterum  obiter  monendum  est  Simonidem  ap.  Plat.  1.  c,  ex 
Hermanni  emendatione,  voc.  *  ovi](ri7roA<j,  qua  augeri  potest  Sclmei- 
deri  Lex.,  usurpasse  : 

"Eixoiy  s^ocgxsl 
'^Oj  av  f^Yj  xaxog  tj, 
iVi*]S'  ayuv  ccTTixXaiJivog,  t]- 
Awg  T   ovYjO'i'TioXiv  lixoiv  Cyi^g  a.VYjp. 
Archilochi  Fr. xlv. 

'jEv  ^op\  jas'v  jtAOi  |W,a^a  [jLsixayfxsvrj,  ev  dog)  S'  olvoj 
*  I(Tp,api->i6g'  tt/voj  S'  h  Sopi  x5xXijW,evoj. 
"  Vide  Suid.  v.  'lafj^apixog,  Eustalh.    Od.  I.  p.    1633,  48  =  .S6l, 
33,"  Gaisford.      "  Verba,  'I(ry.uptxog,  wivco  8'  Iv  8op»  JcexAijW-fvoj,  pen- 
tametrum  efticiunt  longe   perfectissmium.     Ne  hvp)   cum  Editore 
scribas,  velat  Synes.  Epist.   cxxix.  p.  2(Ja.  c.  Suid.  T.  ii.  p.  151. 
T.  iii.  p.  531."  Jacobs.  Additt.  x\nimadvv.  in  Athen.  p.  30. 
Archilochi  Fr.  xlvi. 

ea  Ilupov, 
Ka)  (Tuxu  xelvx,   xu)  ^ot.Kci<T(nov  ^lov. 
"Archilochi  senarium,  qui  spondeum   alit  in  secunda  sede,  scr. 
sine  haesitatioue, 

hoc  riapov 
Ka)  avxa.  xsiva  xa)  ^siXa(T(yiov  ^tov." 
Jacobs.  1.  c.  p.  56.     Vide  Liebel.  p.  82.,  qui  versuni  sic  consti- 
tuit. 
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Theognis  v.  5. 

0ol^s  ctvx^f  QTS  (xsv  <re  5sa  rexs  votvio.  Ayitw, 

'A^avuTWV  xaAXiTTOv  svl  Tgo)(^osiU'i  A/jm,v»),  x.  r.  A. 
De  hoc  loco  tacet  Gaisford.  Quid  aiitem  de  eo  dixerit  doctissi- 
mus  Seidler.  ad  E.  Iphig.  Taur.  i074.,  a  Bekkero  citatus,  nescio. 
Meursii  emendatio  et  Briinck.  et  Gaisford.  et  Bekker.  et  Schaefer. 
praiteriit.  "  yljju,v>]i/ T'"^&pvov]  Averuigraveolentia,  et  etymon  nota  ex 
Lucretio,  Strabone,  Aristotele,  et  Plimo.  Dicit  autem  *  a.[x.fnog- 
vuiTijv  ^^oyjM,  propter  formae  rotunditatem.  Aristot.  Tlsfi  Sxvfji. : 
Ilepi  TYjv  KvfiT^v,  TtjV  Ttsfi  'IraXiuv,  Ajju,v»)  Icttjv  i)  7rj500-ayOj5soo|u.£V»)  "Aogvng, 
auTij  |xev,  coj  g'ojxev,  ovx  s^ovtroc.  tj  flaufx-acTTOV  irspiTcsWSui  yoip  Xeyova-i 
Tsoi  ctdrriv  K6:poifg  x6x\co,  to  v^o;  oux  sAaxTOV  rpmv  trxaS/wv,  xai  auTrjv 
Tu>  ar^'^jj^oiTi  xoxXoTsgri.   Eodeni  modo  Tbeognis, 

'AOavotTcov  xa.KKKTTOV  liii  *  /3gop(^o=»Se»  KlfjLvrj. 
Nam  ita  malim  legere,  quam,  ut  vulgo,  TpoxosiUi."  Meiirs.  ad  Ly- 
cophr.  704. 

Hesiodi  'Egy.  331.  Tco  Sij  toi  Zewj  avroc  ocyalsToci. 
Etym.  5.  15.  'Ayalsrar  T«j  8'  ^toj  Zsvg  uvrog  kyu'isTUi — |3acrxa/v£j, 
opyit^sTOiiy  p^oXotiraj.  De  hoc  Etymologi  loco,  notantibus  Novi 
Tkes.  Steph.  Editoribus  Pt.  iii.  p.  189.  "•  1-,  silent  et  Gaisford.,  et 
Hermann,  ad  Horn.  Hynni.  in  Ven.  p.  105.,  qui  e  Cod.  Viteberg. 
recte  8'  ^toj  reposuit,  quemque  sequi  debebat  Gaisford. 

Thetfordice,  Nov.  }S\7.  E.  H-  BARKER. 


PROLUSIO  MERCURIALIS. 

Ad  amicum prcestant'iss.  item  digniss.  Pras.  Rev.  adtn. 
G.  B.  Episc.  Cluniensem. 

H.ABES,  Amice  ornatissime,  dilectissime,  quod  te  severioribus  per- 
functum  ofiiciis  paulisper  forsitan  oblectet.  Te  itidem  novo  huie, 
quale  quale  sit,  arguniento  judicem  primopere  idoneum,  qui  vol 
sententiam  confirmes,  vel  errorem  redarguas,  adhibere  aveo.  Neve 
me  autem,  quamvis  latine  scribendam  judicaverim,  rem  politius 
limare  posse  existumes ;  scis  enim  et  tute  ipse,  ut  opinor,  quam 
multa  per  complures  jam  annos  impedierint  quominus  literis  latinis 
operam  darem. 

Cogitaiiti  nuper  de  notissimi  Dei  Mercurii  indiciis,  dotibus,  sensu 
demum  mythico,  magna   milii   incidit  suspicio,  omnes   omnino  inter- 
pretes   miro  quodam   consensu  in   hac  re  hallucinari.     Qualem  enim 
nobis  ostentant !  Quam  njuitiplicem  !  Quam  disparem  sibi ! 
Ede  quid  ilium 
Esse  putes  ?  Quemvis  bominem  secum  attulit  adnos; 
Graramaticus,  llhetor,  Geometrcs,  Pictor,  Aliptes, 
A  ugur,  Schoenobates,  Medicus,  Magus.  Juv.  Sat.  3.  v.  74. 
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Certe  Deos  Deasque,  mythologici  quasi  dramatis  personas,  sibimet 
ipsis  penitiis  congruentes  reddere,  opus  foret  cui  minime  accingor. 
Uiiicuique  autem  praicipuum  quoddam  esse  videtur  siguum,  aut  x"- 
paKTtfp,  quo  pleruiiique  oriautur,  aut  quorsum  spectent  de  iis  omnia 
iigmenta.  Fas  sit  jam  mihi,  in  re  ihythologica  rudi  licet  atque  inex- 
perto,  ut  hancce  notam  vol  indicem  Mercurialem  investigare  aggre- 
diar  ;  neve  supra  iiiodum  audacem  aut  arrogautem  putes,  si  intactum 
aliquid,  nee  usque  adhuc  excogitatum,  depromam. 

Iltos  priBcipue,  et  toto  prorsus  coelo  errasse  mihi  quidem  videtur, 
qui,  cum  Macrobio  aliisque,  Mercurium  solcm  esse  interpretantur. 
Quot  igitur  soles  ?  Habemus  jampridem  Harpocratem,  Hyperio- 
na,  Adouida,  Jovem  Ammonem,  Liberum  Patrem,  Osiridem,  Isi- 
dem  vel  Orum,  aliosque  plurimos  pro  sole  nonnunquam  usurpatos  ; 
liceat  igitur  furto,  ei  ipsi  proprio,  utamur,  dum  huuc  saltern  turbae 
surripiamus.  "  At  sidus  ejus  scilicet  soli  conterminum."  Bene — 
quai  autem  contigua  dixeris,  totidem  verbis  idem  esse  negas :  vix 
item  Stella  heec  ob  propinquitatem  lucida,  imo  potius  obscura,  et 
nimio  quasi  splendore  adumbrata  videatur. '  Attamen, 
Tt  YlXedibeaari  ic&fioi  ; 

T/  h'  afffpacTip  Bowrew  ;  Anacr.  Od.  IJ. 

Quid  hie  nobis  cum  astronomica,  aliisve,   quum  de  mythologica,  aut 
poetica  tantum  agitur  ? 

Mihi  quidem  placet  sententia  quanto  quanto  huic  contraria ;  nee 
dubitem  sane,  vel  rHiv  KpiTiKwv  ^ia,  per  Mercurium,  non  lucem  sed 
caliginem  aut  teuebras  intelligere.  Sol  igitur  et  Mercurius  inter  se 
dissimillimi — fratres  nimirum  sunt  proculdubio,  nempe  Jovis  filii,  quo- 
niam  a  Prima  Causa  tam  lux  quam  tenebrae  obortas — fratres  autem 
diversarum  adeo  naturarum,  ut,  Dioscorum  more,  in  eodem  loco  con- 
sistere  nequeant. 

Primus  mihi  et  praecipuus,  inter  partes  defendendas,  testis  et  mys- 
tagogus  adeat  Horatius,  cujus  Odes  10.  L.  1.  ne   iota  quidem  omit- 
tere  velim — En  igitur  in  niedias  res  me  projicio. 
Quin  et  Atridas,  duce  te,  superbos 
Ilio  dives  Priamus  relicto, 
Thessalosque  ignes  et  iniqua  Trojae 
Castra  fefellit. 
Quid  autem  ?  Solisne,  cedo,  an  caliginis  ductu,  ita  latuit  ut   ignes 
hosce  vigiles,  omniumque  oculos,  et  notitiam  falleret  ?  Integros  jam 
accedamus  fontes  ;  ibique  Iridem  a  Jove  missam  ita  Priamum  compel- 
lanteni  audire  est. 

Avcraadai  <t  cKcXevaev  'OXv/httios  "Ejrropa  h~iov 


MrjSe  ri  roi  davaros  jueXirut  ^peai,  fxr)hi  ri  rdpfios. 
Tows  yap  Toi  vofinos  dfx  €\peTat.  'ApyeifoyTtjs, 
"Os  or'  a^ei  el'wt  K€P  ayijy  'A^tX^'t  TreXdffffj/. 

'  Sidus  Mercuriale  ob  motus  celeritatem  nomen  sibi  vindicat.  De  quo 
Minutius  Felix  (c.  31.  P.  108.)  "  Mercurius  alatus,  Saturnus,  ob  cursfts  tar- 
(filatcm,  impeditis  pedibus  adhibetur." 
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Taleni,  inqiiit,  ducem, — qualem  obsecro?  Nonne  ita  intelligenda  est 
Iris,  "  Ego  miniine  tibi  comes  idonea  ;  aderit  autem  Mercurius,  qui 
te  urabris  suis  protegat  et  tutetur  1"  Brevi  itaque  Jupiter  sic  iiupe- 
rat  Merciirio : 

Vx'ifTK  'idi,  Ka\  Jlpiajuoi'  KoiXwi  cnl  rijas  'A^aiwj' 
'P.s  liyay  ws  fiijT  c'ip  ris  t  b  t],  /i//r'  «p  re  v  o  ij  nt). 
Interea  Senex,  ingruente  crepusculo,  ad  lb  tumulum  sislit  iioctem  op- 
periens;  inox  ilium  appropiiiquans  Mercurius  clam  omnibus  produ- 
cit,  simulque  custodibus,  baud  secus  ac  rio  'Apyw,  oculos  obsignans, 
somnum  ingerit.  Nee  multo  post,  recbtas  ut  meminerit  moiieus,  et 
iisdeni  auspiciis  ante  solis  ortum  reduceus,  sub  ipsa  aurora  evanes- 
cit  Mercurius  ; 

'EpjLje/as  ^tj'  eiTfiT   airH'jr]  Trpos  ^aKpav"0\v^-!rov, 
'Hws  tie  KpoKOTrenXos  ticibvaro  ■KUfrav  €v   aiav. 
— Quje  omnia  niinime   Soli,  apprime  autem  Noctis  Deo  conseutanea. 
Poeta;  jam  ulterius  auscultemus. 

Tu  pias  la',tis  animas  repouis 
Sedibus,  virgaque  levem  coerces 
Aurea  turbani, 
Virga  sua  scilicet  praepotenti  animas  in  Orcum  deducit ;    nee  profecto 
magis  idoneus  excogitari  potest  v  vei^poirofm-os,  quaudo  aniniae  byXoruTc, 
quum  ipsa;  umbra;  sint,  non  per  Solis  radios  iis  raininie  tolerabiles,  sed 
obscure  quodamniodo,  et  per  tenebras  sub  Tartara  mittantur.     Nec- 
uon  animas  interdumex  Oreo  reducit — ut  Virgilius, 

Tum  virgani  capit ;  hac  animas  ille  evocat  Oreo 
Pallentes : 
quippe  quas,  si  unquam  rediissent,  occulte  redire  necesse  est.     Qui 
igituv  Deorum  superorum  nuncius  est,   idem  inferorum  regno   incolas 
suppeditat. 

Nigrique  Jovis  vacua  atria  ditat 

Mortibns.—  Stat.  2.  49- 

Undo  merito  sane  dicatur 

Superis  Deorum 

Gratus,  et  imis. 
De  lioc  similiter  Claudianus, 

Commune  profundis 

Et  superis  numen,  qui  fas  per  linieu  utrumque 
Solus  habet,  geminoque  facit  commercia  mundo.  * 
Utrumque  scilicet  regnum  penetrat,  cum  utrumque  nobis  pariter   ob- 
scurum  sit,  atque  abi]Xoy. 

Jam     rtio  sese  offert  Tra/u/nrjy^avds  iste, 

Callidum  quidquid  placuit  jocoso 
Condere  furto. 
Luxne  igitur  an  tenebraj  ]  dies  an  nox  furto  accomraodatior?  Dignus 
quidem  noster  qui  furum  Deus  adliibeatur,  ut  nempe  eorum   latro- 


Idcm  asserit  de  Nocte  ipsa  Speucerus  noster : 

For  she  in  bell  and  heaven  had  power  equally. 
Y.2.  B.  I.e.  3.  St.  31. 
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cima  ct  prifdatioiies  velaniiiie  suo  protegat.     Caligo   omnium    quasi 
fur   est  nietaphoricus,  aut  jocosus,  qui  omnia  per   breve    spatium  e 
conspectu  amovet,  at  simul  ac  "  redeunt  spectacula  mane,"   redeunt 
iliico  r'a  airoXiokora. — Sic  enim  deiuceps  Poeta  noster  : 
Te  boves  dim  nisi  reddidisses 
Per  dolum  amotas,  puerum  minaci 
Voce  dum  terret,  viduus  pharetra 
Risit  Apollo. 
Boves  Admeti  Thessalia^  regis  ab  Apolline  custoditas,  surripuit  Mei- 
curius  ;  hoc  est,  quaj  interdiu  securae  erant,  noctu  vel  abstrabeban- 
tur,  vel  errabant.     Porro  haic  fecisse   dicitur  dum  admodum  puer, 
quia  uox,  simul  ac  iuducta  est,    celat  omnia.     Sic  enim  Honiern^, 
nescio  quo  iuterpretante  in  Hymn,  ad   Merc.  : 

Editus  is  mane  citharam  pulsavit  eadem 
Luce,  boves  Phoibi  celavit  vespere  raptas. 
. — Quid  tum  deinde  !  Redit  jam  Sol  aut  Apollo  vultu  minaci,  boves 
simul  inveritje,  sed  nee  risu  abstinuit  ille,  .quura  eundem,  qui  boves 
amoverat,  suam  ipsius  pharetram,  id  est,  radios  suos  simili  fraude, 
si  libuit,  surripere  atque  occultare,  posse  intellexit.  Omnibus  deni- 
que  quot  tetigerat,  ut  ait  Lucianus,  ab  infantulo  illo  furcifcro  furatis 
atque  absconditis,  Neptuni  scilicet  tridente— Martis  gladio, — Veneris 
cestu — Vulcani  forcipibus — ApoUinis  pharetra — Jovis  ipsius  sceptro 
— postreiuo  fulmcn  eliani  aggressus  ille,  hoc  subito  ardentius  esse 
sensit  quam  quod  digitis  conveniret. — Hie  nimirum  plane  haerere- 
nms,  atque  ista  temere  oranino  et  inepte  eff'utiri  putaremus,  ni  mytlio- 
iogicam  menteni  recte  callearaus  ;  dato  aulem  rilo,  sensus  adest  ap- 
tissimiis  atque  concinnissinius,  nempe  cum  alia  omnia  occultent  tene- 
brte,  Jovis  tameu  fulgura  noctem  obscurissimam,  nubes  densissimas, 
faciliime  penetrare  etperrnmpere. 
Alium  jam  proferamus  charactera. 

Te  canam  niagai  Jovis  et  Deorum 
Nuncium. 
Bene  sane — Deorum  enim  tarn  opera  quam  consilia  secreta  esse, 
eorumque  mandata  invisibili  quodam  atque  oculos  fallenti  niodo  ab- 
solvi  debent.  Adde  quod  noctu  per  somnia  adhiberentur  pleruraque 
Deorum  to.  Qeowpo-n-ia.  Si  autem  reliquorura  Deorum  lura  praesertini 
et  quasi  ^ar'  eS,ox))v,  nuncius  est  magni  Jovis,  cujus  stuprationes  et 
adulteria  noctis  ministerii  primopere  indigere  existuraes.  Ciuii  enim 
aliis  furtis  tum  pnecipue  Veneris  adeo  favent  tenebrae,  ut  senex  Teren- 
tianus  adolescentem  pvene  excusatum  habeat,  si  diceret,  Persuasit 
AW,  Amor,  Vinum,  Adolescentia.  Quapropter  forsitan,  quod  parum 
olfecere  interpretes,  Mercuriuni  Veneri  adjunxit  Horatius  noster(Od. 
30.  L.  1 .) 

Gratiae — tecum — properentque  nyraphee, 
Et  parum  comis  sine  te  Juventus 
Mercuriusque. 
Jovis  igitur  nuncius  est  Mercurius    praecipue    in    re    amatoria.     Siu 
allegoriam  hanc  penitus  inspiceres,  eodem   redit ;    universe  quideni 
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moechatur  Jupiter,  at  non  siite  Mercnrio,  hoc  est,  vis  naturae  getlera- 
tiva  partus  suos  clam  hominibus  promovet. 

Hue  omnino  referenda  est,  unde  titulus  "ApyeKporrris,  fabula.  lo, 
ut  aiunt  nonnuUi,  terra  est,  Argus  coelum,  oculi  ejus  sidera. — Esto — 
Jam  Mercurius,  ut  delirant  nonnuUi,  quia  Sol  est,  eximio  suo  splen- 
dore  lamina  li^ec  extinguit.  Vah  !  comuientum  futile  atque  insul- 
sum  !  Quasi  fo,  sive  terra,  sive  vacea  sit,  interdiu  minus  quam  Jiocte 
lucida  cerneretur !  aut  quasi  nunquam,  nisi  per  solis  ortum,  obscurari 
possint  sidera !  Mirum  item  in  hac  re  vacillare  interpretes,  quando 
aperte  asserit  Ovidius 

— Centumque  oculos  nox  occupatuna. 

Met.  V.  721. 
— Liceat  nostram  jam  invicem  aptemus  interpretationem.  Vaccam 
banc,  Jovis  pellicem,  non  enim  hie  de  terra,  sed  de  pellice  agitur, 
ita  suspicatam  habuit  Juno,  ut  earn  semper  coram  in  oculis  reti- 
nere  cupiens,  Argo,  id  est,  coelo  stellato  custodieudam  tradiderit — Sen- 
sus  est — Ne  noctu  abriperetur  Vacea,  Juno,  qv\ae  est  aer,'  noctes 
semper  lucidas  aut  sidereas  intulit — Hoc  aegre  ferens  Jupiter,  Mercu- 
rium,  id  est,  noetem  tenebrosam,  nubesque  piceas,  quibus  uxorts 
spes   artesque  frustrarentur,  inducere  curavit. 

Ad  Odes  hujus  initium,  quod,  quasi  obscurioris  quodammodo  in- 
terpretationis,  hue  deferendum  judicavi,  jam  tandem  redeundum 
est. 

Mercuri  facunde,  nepos  Atlantis, 
Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recentum 
Voce  formasti  catus,  et  decorae 

More  palaestrae, 
Te  canam — curvaeque  lyrae  parentem. 
Atlantem  ipsuni, 

— Cinctum  assidue  cui  nubibus  atris 
Piniferum  caput,  ^En.  4.  v.  248. 

minime  incongruum  huic  nostro  avuni  esse,  nihil  jam  moror.  At 
"  Eho,*'  inquies,  "  quid  autem  de  scientiis?  Hae  proculdubio /uct 
magis  quam  obscuritati  adsimilandae." — Certe,  si  perfectionem,  mi- 
nime vero  si  primordium  respieias.  Nihil  prorsus  ex  seipso  origi- 
Bem  ducit;  vix  enim  mundum  ex  ordine,  solem  e  luce,  originem 
traxisse  dixeris ;  eadem  lege  nee  scientias  e  doctrina  aut  lumine,  sed 
maxime  ex  ignorantia  aut  tenebris  extitisse  atque  einicuisse  judi- 
caveris. 

Hermetem  jam  attendamus  terminalem  Harrisianum.  *  Trunco 
ejus  rudi  atque  infabricato  denotantur  quasi  literarum  principia.  Hie 
latent  velo  mystico  obvoluta,  scientiarum  omnium  elementa ;  velo 
item  amoto  eadem  panduntur ;  lux  tenebris  succedit,  adeo  ut  doc- 
trina ex  inscitia,  cultus  e  feritate,  eloquenfia  e  balbutie,  originem 
traxisse  videantur.     Recte   igitur  eo  nomine  Mercurius  scientiarum 


'At;p  per  transpositionem  Hpa. 
Vide  Harris's  Hermes,  p.  325. 
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auctor  videatur  ;  rectfe  feros  liomimim  reccntiorum  animos  pcrsuasione 
humaiiitateni  versus  allkuisse,  Heiii  miisica  rlietorica  scienfiisquc 
aliis  societates  instruxisse,  et  vitam  perpolivisse,  necnoii  palaestrae 
decora  exercitatioue  membra  formasse  dicatur,  quandoquidem  e  tene- 
bris  prinuim  bse  omnes  efFulsere. 

Nee  unica  reddenda  est  ratio.  Novimus  ex  qualitatibus  alias  pri- 
niarias  esse,  alias  secundarias  ;  quod  et  hie  forsitan.  accotnmodari 
potest.  E  coelo  descendit  non  TrCidi  aeavTov  tantum,  sed  etiam  IvGidi 
anavTa.  Quare  facillime  qui  Deorum,  unde  oninis  derivata  cogtiitio, 
iuterpres  et  interniincius  est,  scientiarum  etiam  repertor  atque  condi- 
tor  habeatur.  Priraum  itaque  Deorum  uuncius  est,  quia  mandata 
eorum  clam  omnibus  perticiuntur ;  deiu  scientiarum  inventor,  quia 
lias  Deorum  nuncium  attulisse  convenit.  En  tibi  bin«  interpretatio- 
nes,  quarum  utralibet,  ni  tailor,  ad  nodum  solvendum  sufficiat. 

Sin  scientiarum  auctor  sit  Mercurius,  non  ideo  iis  ilium  praesidere 
necesse  est ;  nee  cum  caligine  hoc  congrueret.  Mu sices,  verbi  gra- 
tia, patrocinium  ApoUini  donasse  videtur,  quum  lyram  illam  quara 
Poeta  noster  fraternam '  appellat,  largitus  est.  Male  igitur,  ut 
opinor,  concentui  illi  septem  planetarum,  a  quo  septem  chordas  de- 
ducit  Pythagoras,  nonnuUi  Mercurium  prasfecere.  Spherarum  certe 
Apollo  praises  est  et  choregus  ;  idem  musices  patronus  sit,  si  libet ; 
nostrum  hunc  non  nisi  testudinis  inventorem  jactitamus, 
— Curvseque  lyrte  parentem. 

Habemus  igitur  Hermetem  alipedem,  pra^petem,  velocissimum,  eun- 
demque  truncatum,  informem,  immobilein  ;  qua^  res  merito  Criticis 
injecit  scrupulum.  Liceat  autem  ex  altera  parte  Deorum  nuncium, 
ex  altera  scientiarum  quasi  fontem  reconditum  agnoscamus,  inde 
alia  liquido  sequi.  Mercurius  alatus  est,  quia  Deorum  mandata  re- 
tardari  nequeunt;  item  per  figuram  terminalem  inteliigendum  est, 
scientias  in  dementis  adhuc  latentes  justa  sua  atque  legitima  forma 
carere.  Denique  figuram  banc  vel  ideo  obtinere  dicas,  quod  in  tene- 
bris  evanescant  membrorum  distinctiones. 

Hactenus  ex  Ode  nostra  insigni  vel  propria  depromsimus  vel  ex- 
trinsecus  aliena  ei  aptaviraus.  Omnia  item  insuper,  ni  fallor,  eodem 
spectant  quotquot  alibi  reperiuntur  indicia ;  ne  autem  plus  aequo 
materiam  producani,  quod  superest  paucis  expediara. 

Quando  de  furlis  jam  supra  facta  est  mentio,  non  adeo  mira  vide- 
bitur  forsitan  aut  intempestiva  abbinc  in  mercaturam  transitio ;  eo- 
que  magis  dicas  quod  per  Mercurium  lucrum  praecipue  inlquum, 
celatum,  fraudulentum,  significari  constat.  Quidquid  igitur  arcani, 
reconditi,  mystici  sit  in  re  mercatoria,  id  illi  merito  attribuas,  qui 
idem  cum  a  mercibus  Mercurius,  tum  a  dolo  nonnunquam  Dolius 
nuncupatur.  Hinc  per  "Ep/xeiov  lucrum  inopinatum,  praiter  expec- 
tationera  oblatum,  improvisum  intellexerunt  veteres. 

Alis,  ut  jam  vidimus,  petaso,  caduceo,  talaribus,  instructus  est 
Mercurius,  nou  tantum,    ut  aiunt  interpretes,   quia   Deorum   nuncius 

«1M»— — Wl—  I       III  ■ 

'  Lib.  1.  Od.  21.  V.  v^. 
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est,  sed  etiam  quia  lucruii),  pra^sertim  si  inopinatum  fiierit,  negk-c- 
turn  evolat.  Adde  jam,  si  libet,  quia  Nox  ipsa  "  dea  nigris  obsita 
pemiis,"  omnia  circumvolitans  tenis  quasi  imminet  atque  incumbit 
—quia  nempe,  perinde  ac  ovis  gallina,  sic  tam  terris  quam  "  poiito 
Nox  incubat  atra." 

Somni  iteiii,    quod  plane   tenebraruni  est,  adprmie  artifex  et  mi- 
nister haberi  potest  Meicurius.     Non  enim  soninum  ipsum  Morpheus, 
at,  ut  nomen  suum  indicat,  imagines  tantum,  phantasmata,  -as  /xoptbhs] 
somniantibus  admovet.     Sic  etiam  Ovidius 
—  Simulatoremquie  figur?e 
Morphea. 
Bene  igitur  'Ep^^s  ab  antiquis  pro  ultimo  potu  usurpatus,  quod  nempe 
Mercurio  ut  sonmi  prajsidi  libarent  e  coena  surgentes.  ' 

Hactenus,  ut  videtur,  res  bene  convenit.  Quo  autem  pacto  soni- 
num ahstrahere  potest  Deus  iile  umbrarum  ?  Ait  enim  Virgilius  (iEn, 
4.  V.244.) 

Dat  somuos  adimitque.  ^  ^ 

Dat  certe,  quomodo  autem  adimit  ?  At  quidni,  siquidem  ab  Horatio 
Sol  diem  telare  dicitnr  ? 

Alme  Sol,  curru  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  et  ce/fl«.  (Carm.  Seec.) 

Quemadmodum  igitur  Sol  oriens  diem  aperit,  occidens  claudit,  ita 
Mercurius,  quum  caliginis  numen  sit,  vel  nocteni,  vel  somnos  noctis 
coraites,  accedcns  infert,  decedens  secum  abstrahit. 

Somnum,  ut  perhibent  auctores,  strictum  caduceo  suo  ingerit. 
Aliud  autem  miriticae  hujus  virgaj  otficium  est  quod  rixas  componat : 
ea  nempe  fretus  Mercurius,  cum  serpentes  duos  prseliantes  cohibuerat, 
eos  exinde  virga;  suae  obvolutos  gerebat,  Caduceus  dicitur,  ut  aiunt 
nonnulli,  quod  cadere  faciat  contentiones,  unde  tit  ut  legati,  t^v  elprt- 
viKtii'  haucce  praj  se  ferentes,  caduceatores  ^  appellentur.  Quid  de- 
mum  hoc  caligini  aptius?  quid  accommodatius?  Nox  pra;lia  diri- 
mit;  interposito  scihcet  tenebrarum  suarum  quasi  clypeo  contentiones 
acerrinias  ulterius  progredi  vetat.  Quod  nee  in  iris  prajsentibus  tan- 
tum obtinet,  sed  et  irarum  causai  in  posterum  obhvione  conduntur. 

Froinde  de  Lyra  dicit   Poeta  noster,    (L.  3.  Od.  11.)      hac  fretum 
Mercurium,    tam    manes    poenis    agitatos,     quam    Cerberum    rabie 
iremenlem  blanditiis  suis  mulcere  posse  et  delinire. 
Cessit  immanis  tibi  blandienti 

Janitor  aulai 
Cerberus  ;  quamvis  furiale  centum 
Muniant  angues  caput  ejus,  atque 
Spiritus  teter,  saniesque  manet 
Ore  trilinsui. 


'  \'iile  Stcph.  Lex.  ad  verb.  'Ep^^s. 

'-  Vide  etiam  Horn.  II.  Qi.  v.  343.— Ov.  Met.  2.  v.  735. 

^  Caduceatores  pacem,  Feciajes  belluni  ferebaiU. 
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Quill  et  Ixion  Tytiosque  vultu 
Pusit  invito  :  stetit  urna  pnulum 
Sicca,  dum  grato  Danai  pueilas 
Carmine  nuilces. 
Quae  quidem  quid    si^bi    velit    fabula  usque  Crilicis   in   occulto  esse 
constat.'     Sin    caligineni   intelligas,    expeditur   iiodus — caligo   nimi- 
riim  et  somnuni  et  quietem  seeum  afferens,   maximos  sane  poenas    re- 
pendentium  dolores,  maximam  custodum   ferocissimorum    vigilantiam 
tandem  aliquando  compescit  atque  exsuperat. 

Extremum  quod  rei  iidem  faciat  argumentuni  jam  exinde  profe- 
ramus,  quod  Pan  Mercurii  tilius  habeatur ;  et  quandoquideni  in  eo 
quod  niodo  notavi,  Horatiuui,  ut  videtur,  illustrasse  mihi  contigerit, 
dabitur  hie  insuper,  ni  tailor, 

Quamvis  hand  equidem  tali  me   dignor  lionore, 
vel  Homeri  ipsius  defeudendi  copia  !  Per  Pana  nimirum  universam  na- 
turam  designari  liquet,  cujus  ita  imaginem  pinxerunt  veteres  ut  quid- 
quid  in  muudo  quaquaversum  sit  in  ea  osteuderetur.     Cornua    habet 
in  radiorum  solis  et  cornuum  lunee   similitudinem — corpus    hispidum 
propter  arbores    et    virgulta — pedes    caprinos  terra?  soliditatem  irai- 
tantes  ; — et  reliqua  deinceps.  Haec  quidem  sententia,  cui  et  bene  qua- 
drare  videtur  etymon  Panis,  ex  his  Orphei  abunde  stabilitur  : 
rioj'a  icaXw  Kparepuu  re  deoy,  Koarfxoio  ru  (Tvi.nzav, 
Ovpavov,  ybk  QciKafTuav,  Ihe  yQova  wctfifiaaiXeiav, 
Kai  TTvp  aQavaroV    rdbe  yap  fxeXt]  ea-i  to.  Ylai'os. 
Jam  si  ortum  suum  respiciamus,  Pana   hunc,  tabs  cum  sit,  fere  om- 
iies,   Homero  duce,  interpretes   Mercurii   filium  esse  perhibent :  ait 
enim  poetarum  disertissimus,  in  Hymn,  ad  Pan. : 

'Ep/Lze/ao  cplXov  rcifcov  evveire,  Movcra. 
Nee  tamen  desiderantur  quibus,  ob  rei  inscitiam,  minime  arrident 
haJcce  generis  cunabula,  quique  multo  satins  judicant  quod  vates 
antiquissimi,  et  inter  primos  Memphici,  (epof/)aj'r?7s  tempii,  tradidere, 
Pana  nempe  e  Chao  et  Djemogorgone  natum  fuisse,  noctemque  uni- 
versam partuni- ejus  praicessisse.  Euge  jam!  nonne  hi  tum  niaxime 
nobiscum  faciunt,  quuni  in  ipsum  Horaerum  vellicandum  et  expro- 
brandum  se  accinguut^  Quid  enim  est  Mercurius  nisi  Chaos  illud 
informe,  tenebris  penitus  involutum  et  absconditum  ?  Quid  insuper 
Djemogorgon,  nisi  vis  naturae  generativa  ceu  vitalis,  omnium  rerum 
mater  atque  altrix,  cujus  ope  Pan  a  Mercurio,  totum  videlicet,  quod 
aspicimus,  systema  mundanum  e  caligine  impenetrabili  eliciebatur  ? 
En  igitur  Noctem  istam,  ante  mundi  partum,  d/v  ai»/\(oj',  ^  opacissi- 
mam,  universam !  cui  autem  luminis  aliquantulum  vel  ideo  interre 
conati  sumus,  ut  Horatiauuin  ilium  a  tergo  sequi  videremur,  qui 
Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
Cogitat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  proniat. 

Hor.  de  Art.  Po.  v.  143. 
— Quid  ais,   mi  Quintili?  Nonne  hie    mythus  perspicacissimus,   clc- 

'  Vide  Spencii  Polym-  p.  106. 

"  Non  igitur  Phoebus,  sed  Mercurius  c  fratribiis  natu  major. 
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gantJssinius,  ipso  dignus  MtEonide  !  Nee  est,  ut  opinor,  quin  cele- 
berrimo  e  iiostratibus  poeta;  libenter  accinamus,  ubi  dicit,  "  Non  bo- 
nus quideni  dormitat  Homerus,  nos  autem  somnianius." ' 

Abi  Jam,  Atlautide,  et  amico  cliarissimo,  eruditissimo,  saluteni 
defer ;  qui  siquidcm  ingenuis  iiie  insererit  cfiticis,  vel  Elea  viderer 
rediniilus  lauro — sin  minus,  in  promtu  proverbium  est ;  "  Ex  quo- 
vis  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius."  * 

HERMETICUS. 


LOCI    QUIDAM    LUCIANI    EMENDATI 
ATQUE  EXPLANATl 

A  JOANNE  SEAGER,  A.B. 

BICKNOR.    WALLIC^    IN    COMITATU    MONUMETHIjE    RECTORE. 

No.  VI. — {Continued  from  No.  XXIX.  p.  155.) 

T.  De  SALTATIONE  pag.  302.  (p.  940.  ed.  Salmur.)  kyrs) 
ts   -HUTU  Tov  Nepwvd  eo-fXBV  Tcp  Koya>,  ^ovXofj^ai   x«i  /3ap/3apoy  uv^poc   to 

sir)    TOU   CiVTOU  6p^Yi<TT0U  y=VOjU.SVOV   £17reTv,   OTTSp   jU,=yi(7TSf   STTOHVOi    Gp')(r^<TTi~ 

xr;j  ysvon  «v.  Legendum  baud  dubie  ^ovXoiJixi  ku)  ^up^apou  av- 
Sgoj  TO  stt)  rov  ctuTou  6p^Yi<rTou  AEFOMENON  elvftv  :  nam  dic- 
tum, non  factum,  narrat  Lucianus. 

II.  DE  SALTAT.  p.  303.  (p.  941.  ed.  Salmur.)  r,  Se  TrXelarr] 
liXTgilSi]  xa.)  o  crxoTroj  t^j  ogp^jjCTixyjf,  rj  uvoxpKrls  sa-Tiv,  a>s  e<p»]V,  xara 
TO.  aura  xa)  toTj  pr)rop(HV  l7riT*)8£UOjU,ev)j  xcti  fx,uXKrTU  Tolg  raj  xaXov^i- 
vaj  TuuTois  jxsAeT«f  die^iovctv.  olSe  yovv  xa»  Iv  sxslvoig  jjiuWov  h%ui~ 
V0U|W,ev»)  T«j  ioixsva.1  roig  WTroxsi/xEvojj  TrpotroJTrojf,  xtx)  fj-rj  uTtaolat,  Hvon  Ta 
Xtyofx-sva  Tuiv  si(ruyoij,evcov  oioKTrewv,  r]  TvgavvoxTOVcuVf  15  TrsvrjTcov,  rj  ysMQ- 
yoiVf  aAA'  h  kxuo-Toj  to6twv  to  TSjov  x«i  to  s^alpsTov  lelxvu<rQa.t. 

Conjecit  Solanus  01  8s  youv  xx)  h  hxelvoig  l7ra<vouaevo»  vel  ijts  pro 
oISs,  Pro  oTSf  malebat  Gesnerus  ei'wfle.  Emendabam  olim,  Sje^JoD- 
o-iV  'ATE  yovv  xai  sv  exslvoig  fjioiXXov  eircuvovfjievri — sed  inihi  nunc 
locus  nee  mutationis,  nee  interpretationis  egere  videtur  ;  quippe 
sic  jam  recte  conversus  a  Gronovio  :  Novit  enim  se  in  Hits  magis 
laudari,  eo  quod  similis  plane  sit  subjectis  personis. 

DE  SALTAT.  p.  306.  (p.  944.  ed.  Salmur.)  rjxova-u  8e  Ttvog 
xa»  TTS^iTTOTspov  Ti  vsuvisvofj^svov  VTTsg  TYig  Tcov  opy(Yj<TTixu)v  vpoa-ooTTeiooy 
trmTrfjg,  oti  xal  auTr]  Truflayogjxo'v  t»  hoyixa  ahiTTSTcci.  Hoc  loco  de 
re  aliqua  arti  saltatoriae  peculiari  agit  Lucianus  ;  sed  t^  op^ticrTtxyj 
non  proprium  esse  Ta  Trpoo-wTreTa  ejus  [its  masks^  silere,  manifes- 
tum  est ;  nam  Trpoa-coTTslx  omnia  semper  silent.  Legendum  itaque, 
inrsp  Trig  tu>v  og^rjaTtxoav  IIPOSfinflN  [cltaructei'S,  actors^  (namr^g. 

'  '  Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream.'    Essay  on  Crit. 
*  Adagium    hoc  Theophrastcum,  Ovk  in  itivros  \i\oii    'Ep/iirjs  tv  yiyono. 
Vide  Erasm.  Adag. 
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DE  SALTAT.  p.  309-  (p.  947.  ed.  Salmur.)  kol\  liii  toO 
Tra^^eoj  8s  xa»  TrjjXsAoOj  opp^rjcrroD  7rr;S«v  ^lyrxKu.  Trsigaip-svov,  8eo/K,£6a, 
t^acrav,  <^fiJ'on  t^j  ^ujxeXrjg.  to  8s  IvuvtIov  tm  ttolvu  Astttw  l7rs|3or50"av, 
xaA»j  f^s,  wc  voa-oiivTt.  Rectius  forsan  sic,  T/l  Ss  'ENANTIil,  rw 
Ttavv  Kenrw,  iTrs/Sojjcav  KaKcog  ep^e,  wj  vocroOvTJ. 

DE  SALTAT.  p.  314.  (p.  952.  ed.  Salmur.)  ov  yxp  ocpxe<r- 
h)i  ravTOii  o  yevvxioi,  uKKa.  Jc«i  jxaxpw  roxirou  ysKoiorspov  sTrgx^B. — 
Keponenduni  ou  ya^  'HPKEH6H  tootojj  o  ysvvulo;,  «AAa — x.  t.  A. 
Vel  potius  ov  yup  apxea-QBii  rodroii  o  ysvvahg,  ^'AAAA,  xai  [j.a.xpM 
TOUTOu  FEAOIOTEPA,  tirpa^s. 

DE  SALTAT.  p.  315.  (p.  95*2.  ed.  Salmur.)  xu)  uvtov  (salta- 
torem,  qui,  Ajacem  furiosum  saltans,  ita  modum  excessit,  ut 
ipse  furere  visus  sit)  jxevro*  (pa<r)v,  a.vocvrj'^oiVTcc,  outw  jU,sTavo^!ra<  1^' 
015  htoiriosv,  iM<TTS  xa»  votrrjo-ai  utto  Auttvjj,  cug  aArjSaJj  Ittj  [j.ixvla.  xarty- 
vooo-fLivov.      Malim,  wg  'AAHOEI  stti  [jiavlcc  xuTeyvwa[ji,evov. 

EIJNUCHUS.  p.  353.  (p.  976.  ed.  Salmur.)  x«i  dxpi  ye  roi- 
Tov  ysAoTov  ooSev  ^v  kxelvoig  cog  to  (piXo<TO(povg  slvat  faa-KOVTag,  x«i  x,§^~ 
[J.0LTC0V  xaToi4'povsiv,  exstTX  VTTep  tovtoov,  cuj  vvsp  TtdTgldog  xiv^vvsvou- 
ay]g,  xol\  \tpwv  ttut^wcov,  x»\  tu^wv  'n-poyovixaiv,  ccywv'ii^s(T&ai.  Si  sxel- 
vQig  retineamus,  ejiciendum  Mg :  sed  mihi  videtur  Lucianum  scrip- 
sisse  xai  oiy^pi  ye  tovtov  ysAoIov  ovlsv  rjv,  'EKEINOTS,  OTTilX  $(Ao- 
cro^ovg  uvai  cj^acrxovraj,  x«i  ^gYj[/,aTci  xxTu^povelv,  sttsitu — x.  t.  A. 
Sequitur  statim  ; 

(EUNUCH US  p.  353.)  xa»  (j^yjv  xoa  to  loy\t.ci  touto  yk  hTi 
To'ig  IJEgJTrarrjTixoTc,  to  ju,r)  ar^odgx  xxTa^poveiv  p^prifiocTcov,    aAAa   Tpnov 

Ti    ccyxlov    xoii   touto    oT:<rS«». Rescribendum   Ka)    ju-jjv    xa/   T/ 

Zoyfia  TOUTO  ye  I(7tj  toTj  7r=oj7raT>jTJXo7f . 

DE  ASTROLOGIA  p.  S62.  (p.  985.  ed.  Salmur.)  shpov  8e 
xu)  Tuiv  aAAwv  etcrTspoov  tjjv  i:fop>]V  touj  8r)  irKavr^Tag  ^ftHj;  xxXsofj^sv 
ilx,ovvoi  yxp  TUJV  xWcjov  a.(TTegwv  xivsovtui)  ^xxriv  ts  auTsoiV,  xca  Sui/acr- 
Tei')]v  xa»  I'pya  Ta  sxaarTog  iTnTsXeovcriv.  h  ds  xa.)  ovvofAXTx  uuTsoi<nv 
ersfieo-av.  (Iv  8s  xai  ouvo'/xaT« — Corruptas  censeo  has  voces.  Sola- 
nus.)  Reitzius  voluit  o»  Ss  xix)  06  vo\uxtx. — Emendo  ipse  'ETI  8e  xai  ou- 
vof^xTX  auTsoKTiv  S7rs'9s(r«v. 

DE  AS'l'ROLOG.  p.  363.  (p.  986.  ed.  Salmur.)  vx)  i^^v  xx) 
TXUQOv  kg  T(ju.»]v  Tou  r/Splou  Tuvpov  csjS/^ovTaj.  Putabam  Kx)  jXYiv 
varum  esse:  sed  edd.  et  cod.  ms.  Marcianus  habent  vx)  piriv. 
sic  iufra  p.  989-  E.  ed.  Salm.  vx)  iJ:.ivTOi  xx\  Ja/SaAov  tov  'ASfj- 
vxhv. 

DE  ASTROLOG.  p.  364.  (p.  986.  ed.  Salm.)  xx)  ol  Ixtl 
ILavTri'iov  Te  xvxTtdix<Ti  (rrjjU-i^Vov  T>jj  sxslvou  tov  Txupov  /xavT<x>;j.  Fors. 
xx\  ol  exei  ixxvTYj'iov  ye  xvxTi^exa-iv. 

DE  ASTROLOG.  p.  364.  (p.  987.  ed.  Salmur.)  xx)  yxp  to 
Ai^vaov  ^xvTYJiov  tov  '  A[ji[/.uivog,  xx)  tovto  hg  tov  ^epx  xx)  eg  t^v  too- 
TEOU  (TO{plr]v  eipYjTO  ftupx  TOV  "yjljUjxojva.  xxi  ovtoi  xpto-TrpotrMvov  ironov- 
Ta».    Gruetus    legit    ^sgTO,   Solanus  tov  yxp  "Ay^jj-anvx,     Gesiierus 
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vtaq    0  Tov  "/ijU.jU,wva.     Cogitaveram  ipse,  xai   touto  Ij  tov  ^'ep«   x«) 
eg  rrjv  to'jtsov   cro!ji'r]v  ^HPEITO.       KAI  tov  "Af/^jJioovot.   x-u)  ootoi  xpio- 

TrpoVwTTOV  7rOJ?OVT«i. 

DE  ASTROLOG.  p.  36.5.  (p.  988.  ed.  Salmur.)  ri  8=  Xuprj, 
yKTu^noi  sovaa,,  t>jv  rajf  xivsoy^svoov  cuttbomv  cIqixovIyiv  crvvs^uXXBTO. 
TaVTCi  'Opipsvg  Si^^jitevoj,  x«i  Taura  avaxivecov,  TtdvTtx,  shXys  xa»  Trav- 
TWV  expaxjev.  ou  ya^  h}islvr]v  ryjv  Au^rjv  e/BAsTrrV,  ouSj  ol  ciWrig  £//,=A= 
ju,oy(roupyi>]j,  aXA'  auT>j  'Opi^iwc,  r)  iJ.iyoi\Y)  Kupr\.  'EXXr\vU  ts,  raS? 
Tij/^EOVTSc,    jxoi^Yiv  sv  auTcu  ovpaVM   ccTTexptvav.   xa)  a(7T=peg  ttoXXo)    xaXs- 

ovTui    Xvpri    'Opfiws. Corrigo     i^olpy\v   ATTEH   (t^    Kuprj    scil.) 

Iv  oupavat  ainxpivciv. 

DE  AS  i'UOLOG.  p.  367.  (p.  990.  ed.  Salmiir.)  slcr)  ^t,  o) 
xa.)  KUTx  fj^epeci  tyjv  STrKTTYjiJ^rjV  ^iiAovTsj,  sKacTTOi  ctuTscov  uXXu  Ittsvcdj- 
cuvTO,  oi  JX5V  ru  sg  t»)v  crfArjvaiV,  ol  8s  ra  Ef  Jia,  ol  8s  t«  I;,'  ^sAiOV, 
cyvaysieavTff  Soo^aouc  ra  auxlwv  Trspi  xjv^crecoj,  xai  Sovajxeajf.  Refin- 
gendum  censeo  :  ol  ju-sv  t«  Ij  tijv  (r=Ar]vaj>]v,  oJ  Se  ra  If  Jia,  ol  8s  ra 
s;  ^eAiov   (Tuvayeipavxej,  Ap6[J,ou  xs  auxscov  Tripi,  A'.47  xiv^o'soj  x«»    8uvflc- 

DE  ASTROLOGIA  p.  371.  (p.  994.  ed.  Sahnur.)  xa.)  h^i- 
8>5  If  TOV  %weov  )5^9:v,  £v6a  r;  Kigxri  Itri^jaj^vj,  xa»  eo-xa\|/r  xov  ^o&§ov, 
xa)  Toi  jU-yjAa  scT'ta^s,  ttoKXwv  vsxucjov  TrtxpsovTcov,  h  xolcri  xk»  x^;  /x^jxpoj 
x>ij  ewuxou  xoO  aTpaxoj  ttisIv  ISsAo'vxojv,  ou  TrpOTspov  a^r'jcrv  ouSevi,  ouSI 
«ux^  x^  arjxcl,  TTplv  TsipYi(7lr]v  ysvcraaScn,  xa.)  e^avayjiacai  smfiv  o\  xo 
^avTrjiov.  Legendum  tt^Iv  Tupsalriv  FETXAl,  xa)  e^avayxaa-ai  sl- 
7rc7v  OJ  xo  fj.avTriiov.  yzmai  est  yjuscrflaf  Troj^crai.  j3o6Xei  crs  ysua-oj  TTpw- 
xov  axpaTov  (j-sSv  ;  Eurip.  Cyclops.  149-  Titpria-ii^v  accus.  est  post 
ysvcrai. 

DE  MONAX.  p.  379-  (p.  1002.  ed.  Salmur.)  xa/xoj  Iv  «px^ 
vpotTsxpove  Tol§  TToAAoTf  auxwv,  x«»  jaicoj  ou  ju-sTov  xou  Trapa  xolj  ttAiIj- 
6sO"iv  exx^craxo,  Itti'  xe  x^  Tra^pria-la.,  xa)  IXsvQegla.^  Gesneri  notis  noii- 
dum  lectis,  conjeceram,  sicut  ille,  jxjcroc  ov  ju,s»oy  xoO  ^coxpaxoyf 
7rap«  xoiij  TrAr^QcCiv  ej£xr;(raxo.  sed  non  opus,  modo  voceni  tov  omni 
accentu  piivemus.  "  nou  minus  odium  sibi  conciliavit  qucnii 
(juivis  a/ius." 

DE  MONAX.  p.  384.  (p.  1006.  ed.  Salmur.)  xa)  /xvjv,  l>»j, 
si  xaTavoYjcreig  to.  xwv  av^pMirctiv  TrgayixaTa,  svgoig  olv  avTa  ovts  IAttj- 
8oj,  OUTS  i$o'/3ou  a^ia,  TraucrajU-s'vaiv  TtavTug  xa)  xwv  av»«ga;v,  xa)  xcSv 
^jSs'wv. uiio  nATSOMENflN. 

DE  MONAX.  p.  388  (p.  1010.  ed.  Salmur.)  Ittsj  8s  ttots 
ttAsIv  ,(/,eAAovx»  auxw  8»a  ^siy^cuvog,  £4:>)  xic  xwv  i$i'A«jv,  ou  SeSojxaj,  jtxij, 
avax^aTTfyxof  xou  a-xcupoug  otto  Ip^^Sucuv  xara^p'j^^r^g  ;  xaxa  ayvu}ix,cov 
av  sj>}v.  e(p»),  oxvwv  utto  Ipj^^ucuv  xa7a5aa-0r;va».  T0(T0VT0vg  avTOg  I'^^ug 
xaxa(j;«ya)v. Malim  KAI  FAP  ayvM\>.'Jiv  av  sIyjv  s^*). 

DE  MONAX.  p.  389.  (p.  loll.  ed.  Salumr.)  ISwv  de  xiva 
xcJuv  evTrapv^MV,  lir)  tm  -nXaTzi  xrjj  7rop(p6pag  fj^sya  <ppovouvxa,  xu^j/aj 
aurou  Trpof  xo  ouj,  x«»  x5]5  l(r6>)xoj   Xa^oi^zvog,  xct)    8e/^«f;    e^ij,    xouxo 
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thivroi  TiDO   (Tou,  Trqo^UTOV  ktpopei,  xa.)  ■^v  Trpo/Sarov. Emendan- 

dum,  TOUTO  /xs'vTOJ  Trpo  (xov  Trp'/Sarov  s<p6pst,  xa.)  NTN  xgo^otrov.  Sub- 
audi  fopsi.- — Trgo^uTov,  posteriori  loco,  pro  Fatum,  Imulsas. 

AMORES.  p.  397.  (p.  1019.  ed.  Salmur.)  7r«vu  8^  jxe  wtto  tov 
oo&poVf  rj  Twv  a.xQXoi(TTav  (TOU  Koyoov  aljxuXrj,  xa.\  yXvxsla  TruSu)  xuts'j- 
(ppuv?v.   uiO-T  oXlyov  S:Tv  ' AgKTTSidrig  svo/xi^ov  slvui  (Toic  fj.iKrj(nciixo~is  Xoyoig 

v7rspxriXo6[^=vog. Legendum  w<tt'  oXiyou  S=Tv  'APISTEUHN  hvo- 

aj^ov  elvM. — adeo  tit  p(cne  existimarem  te  Aristidem  esse.  Aristidi, 
axoAao-Tojv  /SijSXicov  scriptori,  similior  qui  narrabat,  qiiam  qui  aus- 
cultabat  tantum,  amores. 

AMORES.  p.  39s.  (p.  1019.  ed.  Salmur.)  a.^^oii.oi.1  rs  vvj  rovg 
(Tohc  scicoTu;,  olg  TrAaruj  ivpEStj  (XxoTrog,  on  "TtsTTXvtron  Ziriyouixsvog.  xai 
<rs  Trpog  auTijj  avTi/3oAoujU.£v  '/iippoS/rrjf,  si  x?§(TTa  jU-e  Xiysiv  ioixug,  b\ 
Tig  olpprjv  (proh  pudor!)  r]   xa.)   vrj   Ala.  SrjXuj    l^eTrai    (toj    Trofioj,  Y,qi\i.u 

T>5  ju.vJ]|U.|)  hxxaXsa-cKT^on. Corrupta  haec   sic  emendari  posse  ju- 

dico  :  xx't  (Ts  Trpo;  uut^s  avTJ/SoXoOjasv  'A<ppoVnYic,  "^HN  irspiTTu  MOI 
2EBEIN  soixug  x.  r.  A. 

AMORES.  p.  399.  (p.  1020.  ed.  Salmur.)  ou  yuq  'HXixdri:  lycw 
TIC,    ouds   AYjixvia^oov   epig,   otiS?   'IttttoXuTzIOV   uypoix'tuv   co^(puoou.ivoc,  wg 

loH^/craj    TYjg   Szou   tyjv    aVaytrTOv    TauT>jv  6pyr]v. Pro    sgtg  reponit 

Solanus  tic,  Reitzius  elai'.  malini  ou  yup  'HAiaSrjj  eych  ng,  (j'jII 
Jr;,av»a8c«v  FE  TIX. 

AMORES.  p.  403.  (p.  1023.  ed.  Salmur.)  Tratrav  ouv  sttitii^yj- 
ascog   a.(pop[x,riv   Ix   ttoScwv    ccTroUfj^evog,  a  Trap'   aft.<$o7v   ^xov(r!X.   X?yovTOtv, 

xuToi   TO    ccxpt^sg  ette^sijx/  <roi. Edi    debuit  'TIIOTiiJirjcrswg.   quod 

habent  Marcianus  cod.  MS.,  Oxoniensis,  MS.,  et  margo  edit. 
Aldinae  prim.  vTroTi[x,Yi(rig  est  -Trpoi^aa-ig,  Excusatio,  Causatio. 

AMORES.  p.  413.  (p.  »032.  ed.  Salmur.)  Itti  9aT5pou.jU.npou 
(statuai  puta)  cnrlXov  sUofJ^^v,  uxnrsg  hv  IctS^tj  xrjAlSa.  r^X-.y/i  I'  uutov 
Tijv,  afj^op^lav  rj  7r?pl  tuXXu  Tr^g  xl^ou  Xo-iut: poT f\g.  hycu  jxh  ouv  %i^avf, 
t«Ay)9£j    elxua-lu   roTra^cuv,    $ucrjv    w|xr)V  tou  A/Sou   to    ^XsTtojMsvov    slvai. 

Ttu^og  yxp  o\)%\  toutojv  Ictt'iv  s^w. In   margine  ed.  AldiiiK   prim. 

scriptum  est  ou5fy  ;  quod  recipiendum  :  insuper  autem  mutandum 
■nk^og  in  TraSouc.    IIAOOTS  yap  OTJEN  tovtmv  so-tiv  I^cjo. 

AMORES.  p.  417.  (p.  1034.  ed.  Salmur.)  xai  vuv  Sa  Trjj  utto  (tou 
?r]Aou|X£v»)j  '/l^poSiTrjc  Ivapyjc  scttj  touto  Myy-x.  Seutentia,  mihi  non 
explicanda,  tlagitat  utto  MOT. 

AMORES.  p.  417  (p.  1035.  ed.  Salmur.)  ttoXXwv'  ouv  uxq[- 
Twv  cifvXciXTOvp.iVMV  Xoyoiv,  TOV  ff-uju-jxjyr]  xaT0i7rav(Tag  syM  (ioq-j^ov, 
avlpsg,  siTTOV,  iraT^^oi,   Tr^g   xuTci   xo<tu.gv    sy^sa-^e   ^r]T>;(rewj,    cug    suTrpsTrrjc 

IcTTJ  vofLog  Tiuihiag. Buditus  u'^^uXa.xTOu^-^vjiv  mterpretutur  "  Nou 

observatis  ettrausmissis,"  Gesnen.s,  "  liicauie  prolalis,"  vim  verbi 
neuter  forsan  adsecutus.  Hoc  loco  afuAaxTeiv,  ut  milii  quidem 
videtur,  significat  EL  AT  RARE,  c\  uito  et  uAaxTelv  composi- 
tum. 
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AMORES.  p.  418.  (p.  1036.  ed.  Salmur.)   h  ixscrco  vuvd  gjxas-- 

auT^V  'Em  TAI^  6^§4<n  rr^v  rjXiulccv  ep^cuv. 

AxVIORES.  p.  419.  (p.  1037.  ed.  Salmur.)  he)  8'  r^v  aVopov  e^ 
hog  Tj  ysvvSiix^cn,  ojttA^v  Iv  Ixacrraj  <^v<tiv  sfx-Yj^ccvYtcruTO.  xoij  jW.5V  yap 
cippsa-iv,  IdiUi  KaTu^oXug  crTregjaaraJV  ^aoKTctixsvYi,  to  QijXv  d'  cuctttso 
yovrjg  Ti  do)(^eiov  U7ro<pYjVCit(ra..  Legeudum  xoTj  ^e'v  jTE  app;(nv  iS/aj 
x«Ta/3oXaf  cnrspi^uTcov  p^ag»(r«/^sv)j,  to  fl^u  S"  coo-ws^  yovijf  tj  8op(;e»oy 
«7roc^i9v«(ra. 

zVMORES.  p.  423.  (p.  1040.  ed.  Salmur.)  aXXa  yag  hraUa. 
7o1g  (rcoKpuTtKolg  xa\  6  fiaujU-acTTOj  avaiposTui  Koyog,  v<p'  ov  7r«j8jxai  tj,sv 
a/coai,  TsXslwv  ev^eeig  XoyKTu,oov,  <^£vax»?ovTaj.  to  S'  t^^yj  xxtoL  <pp6vYj(ny 
eg  uKqov  s^ov,  ovx  av  t57ra;3(;^fijjva»  SuvajTO.  Scripsit,  ni  fallor,  Lucia- 
uus  TO  8'  ^S»j  x«Ta  <^p6vri<Tiv  eg  uKgov  ^HKON  oCk  av  VTra^drivui  &u- 
y«<TO. 

AMORES.  p.  434.  (p.  1050.  ed.  Salmur.)  sTrsidri  Se  ctl  fj,h 
i(T'Kst)<Tii,sVM  %piiot,i  Ttipag  e»%ov,  oJ  8=  Twv  Ixiyiyvojasvwv  ae»  XoyKT[ji,oi 
ryjg  avayxfig  octpsQevrsg  vjvxulpovv  Iwivoslv  tj  Tiov  xpnTTovoov,  Ix  tootou 
xaT  oXlyov  g7rJ0'T>]jw.«j  <ryv>ju^ovTO,  touto  8'  »)jU,Tv  «7ro  twv  evTs\s(rrspcuv 
Tt^vcov  evs<rTiv  elxix(:^siv,   axiXixa.  irpuiTOi    tjvcj    uvSpcuTroi   yevo[x,svoiy    to5 

xa6'  riit,spav  A<j«.ot5  (pagy-xxov  I^:^touv. Non  recte  verlit   Gesnerus 

avTixa  TipSiToi  tjv£j  avSpcoTtoi  ysv({ju,evoj  *'  Vix  nati  erant  primi  qui- 
dam homines,"  &c.  auTj'xa  est  Exempli  gratia,  Ac  prima  quidem  ; 
For  instance,  for  example.  XP^  '^°^  TrojrjTi^v  alvigcx.  Ttqhg  to.  dpu~ 
fJiurcn,  a.  8ej  ttciisIv,  irpog  tuutol  robg  Tpmovg  £%£JV.  uvtIxx  yyvajxsj'  r^v 
Ttoiri  Tig  ^g»iJ,a.Ta,  [ji,BTOV(rlotv  del  tcuv  TgoTrwv  to  trw^j^  ep^sjv.  Aristoph. 
Thesmoph.  v.  151.  TrsTSTaj,  ^-og  cuv,    TtTspuyug  ts    <^ope~i,    xaAAoj    ys 

$zO)  TTO-VV  TTOXhol.    OLUtIxO.  NIxYJ   TTiTBTUl    TTTSpvyOlV  p^pUCTaTv     X«J,    V>J     Al  , 

"Epcag  yz.     Aristoph,  Avib.  574. 

AMORES.  p.  439.  (p.  1055.  ed.  Salmur.)  Ou/x,);v  ouS'  \p[Ug 
yt'jog  1<tt)v  %v,  aXX'  Ittj  ycuxv  sitrj  iuo.  Trjv  ju,e'v  xsv  iTrajvJjcreJs  vor^erug, 
J)  8'  l7rJjU.a)jU,J)TJ3.  8ja  8"  £vSj;^a  a&v[Ji,ov  ty(Ou<nv.  ouSsv  oiiv  Trxpaho^ov,  el 
TTixdog  apsTYj  xolvYiv  7rgo(ni]yopictv  eyeiM  eTv^^v,  uxTTe  epcoTo.  xaXuaSai  xcti 
rriv  a-xoKucnov  >;8ov)jv,  xaJ  t»]v  <TU)<ppovov(Toiv  ewoiav.  Post  el  adden- 
dum forsitan  (pwXov.  ov^h  oZv  Trcipocdo^ov,  el  fpATAON  TraQog  ocpeT^ 
xoivi]v  "TtgocTYjyopttxv  ep^siv  erv^ev. 

AMORES.  p.  444.  (p.  1059-  ed.  Salmur.)  wv  evlxv  ol  xaxo-; 
^xifjLOveg  av^peg,  ou8£  aura  'iaet<n  to.  6voiji.oi.tix.,  xcaXiocdocg  el  Txjyoi,  xctX 
ysveTvXXl^ag,  rj  tjjv  (ppiiylav  lai^ova.,  xoCi  tov  Zu<jepanoi,  xcu[/,ov  sttj  tm 
xoj/te'vJ. 

Iheocrit.  Id.  I.  IO9.    'flpaiog  "xwZcovic,  enei  xa»  ju,aA«  vofxevei. 

AMORES.  p.  445.  (p.  1059-  ed.  Salmur.)  ^jjAutjjtoc  evvr^v  yt- 
fiova-av'  a<p'  rig  avaaToig  exacTog,  euSu  XovTpov  p^pelo'j  i<rTi,  Imo  verO' 
XoCtdov  %gsjo^  "EXEI. 
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A  Report  (published  in  1814)  of  the  works  concerning  History  and 
Ancient  Literature,  to  which  various  members  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute had  devoted  their  attention,  contains  a  very  interesting  account 
of  extensive  researches  lately  made  on  the  old  Itineraries  of  Persia 
and  India ;  and  on  the  marches  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus  Nicator. 
These,  and  similar  researches,  were  the  subject  of  some  Memoirs 
composed  by  M.  Walckenaer,  a  learned  member  of  the  French  In. 
stitute,  and  justly  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, and  his  skill  in  illustrating  the  classical  authors,  who  treat  of 
that  important  and  difficult  science.  We  are  now  enabled  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  notice  of  those  researches,  somewhat  more 
detailed  than  the  account  above-mentioned.  In  this  Number  of 
our  Journal,  we  mention  only  the  JMemoir  concerning  the  ancient 
Itineraries,  and  those  remarkable  passes  or  defiles  to  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Pylfe,  or  Gates.  In  a  fu- 
ture Number  we  siiall  offer  some  notices  of  M.  Walckenaer's  other 
researches. 

The  two  last  segments  of  the  Peutingerian  Table  comprise  Itinera- 
ries in  Persia  and  India,  hitherto  unexplained  ;  distances  which  no 
person  has  yet  been  able  to  combine ;  and  naraes  of  places,  for  the 
greater  part,  not  found  in  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  nor  yet  ex- 
amined by  modern  writers,  nor  even  i-cgistered  in  those  voluminous 
dictionaries  of  ancient  geography,  of  which  it  has  been  the  professed 
object  to  collect  all  the  names  recorded  by  old  authors,  or  discovered 
on  medals,  and  in  inscriptions,  Ac.  M.  Walckenaer's  researches  de- 
monstrate that  some  Itineraries  in  the  Peutingerian  Table  have  been 
constructed  according  to  those  of  Alexander's  and  Seleucus  Nicator's 
marches  ;  that  others  are  precious  remains  of  the  documents  collected 
by  Eratosthenes,  for  the  composition  of  his  Geography  ;  and  finally, 
that  a  third  portion  belongs  to  the  flourishing  agos  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. The  distances  given  by  the  Peutingerian  Itineraries  agree  with 
those  of  the  marches  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  the 
other  measures  of  the  ancients  relative  to  those  countries,  as  preserved 
by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  M.  Walckenaer  notices  the  different  sources 
whence  these  authors  derived  their  materials  ; — the  letters  of  .\lexander 
the  Great ; — the  description,  composed  by  this  conqueror's  desire,  of 
the  varioiis  provinces  that  constituted  bis  empire  ; — the  journal  of 
Diognetes,  and  of  Baitou  ; — the  relations  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Aristo- 
bulus ;  of  Nearchus,  Onesicritus,  Patroclus,  Megasthcnes,  Dcima- 
chus,  and  of  Dionysius. 

Alexander's  letters  were  still  in  existence  when  Pliny  and  Plutarch 
quoted  them.  The  description  of  that  monarch's  empire,  composed 
at  his  command,  has  been  communicated  to  Patroclus  by  Xcooclcs, 
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keeper  of  the  royal  treasure,  Patroclus  himself  had  governed  Baby- 
lonia and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea ;  he  was  sent 
into  India  by  Antiochiis  Soter,  Diognetes  and  Bzeton  were  the  chief 
persons  employed  to  measure  the  route  of  Alexander  and  of  his  army. 
Atheiiaeus  has  preserved  the  title  of  their  journal.  Ptolemy  the  son 
of  Lagus,  and  Aristobulus,  Mere  two  of  Alexander's  generals,  and 
participated  in  the  events  which  their  memoirs  record.  Nearchus  and 
Onesicritus  performed  themselves  that  adventurous  navigation  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  described  in  their  own  journals,  which 
Arrian  has  preserved,  and  which  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  abridged. 
Megasthenes,  sq  often  quoted  by  Strabo,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Indian  monarch,  Sandrocottus.  Deimachus,  who,  like  Mega- 
sthenes, composed  an  account  of  India,  resided  in  that  country  as 
embassador  to  the  son  of  Sandrocottus  ;  and  Dionysius,  whose  narra- 
tive Pliny  has  cited,  was  also  a  traveller  in  India,  having  been  sent 
there  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

From  an  examination  of  all  these  writings,  and  of  the  means  which 
their  authors  employed  in  obtaining  the  best  information,  M.  Walcke- 
naer concludes, — "  that  no  part  of  ancient  science  is  supported  on 
proofs  more  satisfactory  and  authentic."  "  But,"  adds  M.  W.,  "  if 
the  ancient  measures  have  been  taken  with  exactness,  they  should 
present  a  result  corresponding  to  that  given  by  modern  measures,  in 
cases  where  these  have  been  taken  with  equal  accuracy  ;  and  the  po- 
sitions of  ancient  places  as  well  as  of  modern,  may  be  determined 
with  precision,  by  means  of  this  agreement  between  works  executed 
at  epochs  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  more  than  sixteen 
hundred,  and  more  than  two  thousand  years."  Such  a  result  could  not 
have  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  modern  maps  hitherto  engraved  and 
published  :  but  the  geography  of  Persia  and  even  of  India  has  within 
a  short  time  mjade  much  greater  progress  than  is  generally  known. 
This  circumstance  M.  W.  now  first  exposes  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches ;  and  we  learn  that  Manuscript  Itineraries  have  been  com- 
municated to  him,  constructed  with  the  utmost  ingenuity  and  exact- 
ness by  the  able  geographers  who  accompanied  the  last  ambassador 
from  France  to  Persia,  and  by  other  travellers.  M.  Walckenaer's 
work  was  completely  terminated  when  Mr.  Macdonald  Kinneir  pub- 
lished in  London  (at  the  end  cf  1813)  his  Memoir  on  Persia,  and 
the  map  which  illustrates  it.  M.  W.  does  not  deny  that  this  map 
has  been  useful  to  him  in  confirming  the  exactness  of  some  results 
already  obtained,  or  in  assisting  him  to  obtain  others  still  more  exact; 
*'  but  it  bears,"  says  he,  "  every  character  of  too  great  precipitation, 
and  exhibits  serious  errors  which  its  author  might  easily  have  avoided, 
by  combining  with  more  care  the  materials  that  he  possessed."  M. 
\Valckenaer  then  examines  the  advances  which  the  geography  of  Hin- 
dustan has  made,  since  the  last  edition  of  Major  Rennell's  Memoir 
and  Map  ;  and  he  indicates  all  that  afforded  him  assistance  in  esfa- 
bli  hing  a  solid  basis  for  his  researches.  These,  he  informs  us,  will 
If  comjiri-jed  in  five  differeot  31emoirs.     Tiie  object  of  M.  Walckc- 
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naer  in  X\\e  first,  is  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Caspian  GateSf 
noticed  by  Alexander's  historians ;  and  to  compare  with  our  modem 
measures  tliose  great  measures  which  the  ancients  have  given  us  rela- 
tively to  Persia,  India,  and  Bactriana.     The  second  Memoir  will  con- 
tain a  geographical  analysis  of  some   Itineraries   in   the  Peutingerian 
Table:  viz.   I.  From  Seleucia  to  the  mouth   of  the  Persian  Gulf — 
2.  From    Babylon  to   Ecbataua — 3.  From   Ecbatana  to  Rhag^s — 4. 
From  Ecbatana  to  Persepolis.     In  the   thii^d  Memoir  M,  W.  directs 
his  inquiries  to  the  various  roads  which  branched  oft"  from   Rhagts, 
from  the  Caspian  Gates,  and  from  Persepolis,  which  led   into   India 
and  Bactriana,  and   of  which   the  details  are  found   in   Peutiuger's 
Table,  in  Pliny,  and  in  Strabo.     Our   learned   author's  fourth   Me- 
moir is  dedicated  to  the  great  Itineraries  given  by  Pliny,  and  the  I'able 
above  mentioned,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  Palihothra,  and  from 
Palibothra  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ganges.     In  the  fifth  and   last 
Memoir  M.  Walckenaer  discusses  the   Itinerary  which   the  Peutinge- 
rian Table  furnishes  ;  comprehending  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  of 
Coromandel :  he  compares  the  measures  yielded  by  them,  with  those 
of  the  same  coasts  found  in  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Ery- 
zhrean  Sea  ;  and  concludes  with  a  short  geographical  analysis  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  his  map,  which  exhibits  all  the 
results  of  his  researches.     The  tir^t   Memoir  is  entitled,  "  De  la  Po- 
sition des  Portes  Caspiennes  des  Hist  or  tens  d' Alexandre,  et  des  Me- 
sures  gtncrales  donntes  par  les  Anciens,  relativement  a  la  Perse,  d. 
I'Arie,  et  a   la   Bactriane."     In  this,  M.  VV.  gives  the  texts  which 
prove   that   the  ancients  took   the  Caspian  Gates  as  a  centre  for  all 
their  measures.     He  observes  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  find  the 
jrroup  of  mountains  which  contained  those  gates,  but  to  ascertain  the 
valley  which  led  to  them,  the  entrance,  and  the  central  point  of  this 
defile.     "  The  narrow  pass  of  Khawar,"  says  M.  Walckenaer,  "  is  not 
that  of  the  Caspian  Gales,  as  Keunell,  and  after  him,  other  modern 
geographers  have  believed  ;   but  these  were  situate  more  towards  the 
north  in  the  same  group  of  mountains,  near  a  place  cidled  Scrbend, 
(a  name  which  in  Persian  signifies  the  *  head  of  the  defile,')  north-east- 
ward of  the   Ruins   of  Rhages,  a  position   which   accords  with  the 
measures  and  descriptions  of  the  ancitnts,  whilst  the  pass  of  Khawar, 
to  the  south-east  of  Bhages,  is  too  remote,  and  is  also  contrary  to  their 
texts  and  measures." 

Our  author  next  examines  those  measures,  in  appearance  con- 
tradictory, which  Pliny,  Strabo,  Eratosthenes,  and  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  have  given  between  the  Caspian  Gates  and  Hecatom- 
pi/los  ;  shows  that  all  these  agree  among  themselves,  and  that  ttieir 
seeming  contrariety  arises  merely  from  a  difference  of  modules 
in  the  measures;  and  that  they  all  agree  with  our  modern  maps  in 
placing  Hecatompylos  at  Uarneghan.  To  this  discussion  M.  Walcke- 
naer has  annexed  a  map,  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  the  Topography 
tf  the  Caspian  Gates,  according  to  the  Manuscript  Itinerary 
i'f  Trezel,  the  printed  RclrJions  of  various  Travclkrs^^  the  Turkish 
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Geographer,  and  the  Maps  of  Delisle  and  of  MacdonaJd  Kinneir." 
This  central  point  being  determined,  M.  Walckenaer  examines  the 
great  measures  given  by  the  ancients,  between  the  Pyl^e  Caspiee  or 
Rhages,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cyrus,  the  hne  where  India  com- 
mences, the  river  Jaxartes,  Thapsacus,  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Susa,  Persepolis,  and  the  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  he 
shows  that  they  are  exactly  conformable  to  the  modern  maps  that 
liave  been  improved  by  the  latest  observations,  such  as  those  of  Persia 
by  M.  La  Pie,  in  the  last  edition  of  Chardin's  travels,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Macdonald  Kinneir,  He  also  proves  that  the  stade  of  those  ancient  mea- 
sures is  always  the  same,  that  is,  the  stade  of  1111^  to  a  degree,  or 
equivalent  to  ihc  four  hundred  thousandth  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  earth — that  of  which  Aristotle  has  given  the  module,  and  which 
Freret,  Delisle,  D'Anville,  Gosselin,  and  most  other  learned  geo- 
graphers have  considered  as  the  only  stade  applicable  to  the  marches 
of  Alexander.  Thus,  as  M,  W.  observes,  all  of  Asia  tliat  was  known 
to  the  ancients  is  connected  with  the  point  of  the  Caspian  Gates,  of 
which  the  longitude  and  latitude  are  ascertained  by  their  relations 
with  the  points  of  Pelusium,  and  other  places  which  the  moderns 
liave  fixed  astronomically  and  trigon<tmetricaIly.  M.  Walckenaer 
further  observes,  that  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  exactness  of 
those  general  measures  given  by  tlie  ancients ;  they  were  not  oidy  the 
simple  estimates  of  distances  between  different  places,  but.  as  we 
perceive  by  th'e  discussions  in  which  Stiabo  employed  himself,  they 
served  as  bases  for  their  maps.  iM.  W.  therefore  exaraineil  them  with 
minute  attention,  before  he  applied  to  the  details. 

He  next  demonstrates,  from  the  agreement  of  these  measures  v\ith 
the  Peutiugerian  Table,  that  the  Itineraries  of  this  map  are  tiie  same 
that  Eratosthenes  used,  and  which  he  styled  anepigraphic,  or  "  with- 
out title."  This  ancient  writer  is  thus  justified  from  the  reproaches 
of  Strabo  and  Hipparchus,  who  blamed  him  for  having  preferred 
those  Itineraries  to  the  measures  given  by  most  approved  geographers. 
Had  Strabo  and  Hipparchus  known  the  exactness  of  those  Itineraries, 
tliey  would,  on  this  subject,  have  adopted  tlie  sentiments  of  Erato- 
sthenes. 

M.  Walckenaer  remarks  that  the  measures  given  by  tlie  ancients 
are  not  always  so  exact  as  those  which  he  has  above  mentioned.  The 
ancients  are  often  deceived  both  in  the  module  of  the  stades  which 
they  employ,  and  in  the  manner  of  applying  tliem;  and,  it  may  be 
.said,  in  their  calculations  and  their  deductions.  Of  this,  M.  A\'. 
furnislies  more  than  one  proof,  whilst  analysing  the  discussions  o( 
ancient  geographers  conreining  the  form  which  should  be  given  to 
Penia,  to  Aria,  and  to  Bactriana.  Having  explained  the  causes 
of  that  exactness  which  appears  among  the  ancients,  M.  W.  de- 
velopes  those  of  their  errors — "  All  \\hich  causes,"  says  he,  "  were 
common  not  only  (o  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus,  but  to  all  the 
ancient  geographers ;  they  explain  the  motives  of  their  geographical 
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«wmbinations,  and  may  serve  us  in  restoring  their  different  systems  of 
ftiography,  with  respect  both  to  the  coasts  and  the  interior." 

Tliis,  however,  is  not  immediately  the  object  of  our  learned  au- 
thor, who,  in  his  present  researches,  is  content  to  demonstrate,  in- 
coDtestably,  that,  from  the  agreement  subsisting  between  the  ancient 
computations  and  modern  documents  for  general  measures,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  precisely  the  positions  of  ancient  and  modern  places, 
according  to  the  particular  measures  furnished  by  the  old  Itineraries. 
This  task  has  been  performed  by  M.  Walckenaer  in  his  Researches, 
which  determine  the  situations  of  ancient  places  by  those  measures, 
and  confirm  them  by  all  the  monuments  of  history. 

An  observation,  which  had  been  made  respecting  a  passage  of  Pliny 
quoted  in  the  preceding  Memoir,  suggested  to  M.  Walckenaer  his 
"  Remarks  on  the  Defiles  of  Caucasus,  and  on  the  denominations  of 
Caspian,  Caucasian,  Sarmatian,  and  Albanian  Gates,  applied  to 
those  different  Defiles."'  In  these  he  has  proved  that  the  passage  of 
Pliny,  as  found  in  the  editions  of  Hardouin  and  Brotier,  is  either 
without  meaning,  or  has  a  false  and  contradictory  sense.  But  M.  W. 
by  merely  changing  the  punctuation,  without  any  alteration  of  the 
text,  establishes  the  sense  of  this  passage  in  a  manner  clear,  evident, 
and  conformable  to  the  configuration  of  the  places  which  Pliny  de- 
scribes. An  attentive  examination  of  this  passage  has  led  M.  W.  to  a 
discovery  still  more  important.  Pliny  here  accuses  his  contemporaries 
of  having  erroneously  bestowed  the  denomination  of  "  Caspian  Gates" 
OB  a  defile  of  Caucasus,  and  thus  confounding  them  with  the  Caspian 
Gates,  through  which  Alexander  passed,  and  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  were  only  known  in  his  time  from  the  descriptions  left  by  thojie 
historians  who  celebrated  that  conqueror's  expedition.  This  accusa 
tion,  if  well  founded,  would  not  only  fall  on  Corbulo,  who  had  made 
war  in  Caucasus,  and  transmitted  to  Rome  a  plan  of  the  defile  in  the 
mountains  there,  which  he  styled  "  Caspian  Gates,"  but  also  on  the 
Emperor  Nero,  or  his  ministers,  who,  in  an  order  given  to  the  army, 
designated  these  defiles  of  Caucasus,  by  the  title  of  Caspian  Gates. 
And  those  personages  Pliny  reproaches,  expressly  and  by  name,  for 
having  committed  such  an  error  without  leaving  us  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  which  they  might  have  obtained  better  information.  PIiny'«. 
accusation  would  likewise  affect  Strabo,  Eratosthenes,  Tacitus,  Sue- 
tonius, and  Procopius,  who  had  also  fought  in  this  country  with  Beli- 
sarius,  and  has  so  well  described  it.  Priscus,  also,  would  incur  the 
blame  of  Pliny ;  and  he  who  arranged  the  Peutingerian  Table,  and 
has  placed  a  station  called  Caspice  evidently  in  Caucasus.  So  that 
every  author  must  have  erred  except  Pliny.  But  M.  Walckenaer 
proves,  from  a  passage  in  Strabo,  that  the  chain  of  Caucasian  moun- 
tains bore  among  the  natives  the  name  of  Caspian  mountains,  and 
this  was  its  most  ancient  denomination ;  that  one  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  Caucasian  hills  was  particularly  styled  Mount  Caspian  ; 
that,  in  short,  there  was  a  race  of  people  called  Caspians,  in  the 
country  of  Caucasus ;  and  that,  conserjuently,  the  ancient  authors  were 
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not  wrong  in  giving  to  the  defiles  of  Caucasus  the  name  of  Caspian 
Gates,  although  those  defiles  were  very  different  from  the  Caspian 
Gates  of  Alexander's  historians.  The  charge  of  incorrectness,  there- 
fore, must  fall  on  Pliny  himself,  who,  in  this  passage,  has  under- 
taken with  such  an  air  of  authority  to  censure  others.  Modem  writers, 
however,  and  those  especially  who  have  composed  dissertations, 
ex  professo,  to  illustrate  the  denominations  of  Caucasian,  Albanian, 
and  Caspian  gates,  deceived  by  the  tone  of  assurance  which  Pliny 
adopted,  have  taken  his  remark  as  the  basis  of  their  decisions.  Like 
him,  they  condemn  the  ancient  authors  whom  they  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain and  correct  after  their  own  fashion,  and  from  this  have  resulted 
errors  fatal  in  their  consequences  respecting  many  points  of  consider- 
able importance  in  ancient  history.  It  was  through  the  defiles  of  Cau- 
casus, that  those  Nomades  of  northern  Asia  have  often  passed,  to 
make  such  terrible  irruptions  into  the  civilized  nations  of  the  south, 
as  in  different  ages  have  so  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  These 
defiles  are  thus  connected  with  the  most  important  epochs  of  history, 
and  their  names  are  always  found  in  recitals  of  the  greatest  revolutions 
and  most  extraordinary  events.  These  Researches,  therefore,  must 
be  highly  interesting,  which  restore  to  many  passages  of  the  ancient 
writers,  that  clearness  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  ;  and,  particu- 
larly, rectify  an  error  first  committed  by  an  ancient  author,  and  al- 
lowed to  subsist  during  the  course  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years. 
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OF  THE  EGYPTIANS  AND  CHALDEANS. 

Part  IL— {Continued from  No.  XXXI.  p.  l6o.] 


The  statements  which  I  have  made  of  the  calculations  of  the 
aticient  Orientalists,  and  especially  those  which  I  have  cited  on  the 
authority  of  Eratosthenes  and  Aristotle,  must  ajipear  extraordinary, 
and  may  perhaps  appear  suspicious,  to  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  contemptuously  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Chaldeans.  If  my  conclusions  be  just,  the  sages  of 
Egypt  and  the  East  had  determined,  with  as  n)uch  accuracy  as  the 
moderns,  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  this  terrestrial  globe  ;  and  should  this  statement  be 
founded  on  truth,  it  will  be  difficult  to  deny  that  the  exact  sciences 
were  cultivated  in  former  ages  with  as  much  success  as  at  present ; 
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rot  ought  this  to  appear  wonderful,  since  no  kingdom  of  modern 
Europe  has  flourished  for  so  long  a  period  as  Egypt  did,  from  the  age 
of  Misraim  to  that  of  Cambyses,  including  nearly  seventeen  cen- 
turies ;  or  as  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  lasted  for  at  least  1200 
years,  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus ;  or  as  the  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
which  was  established  by  Belus,  from  whose  reign  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus  we  cannot  reckon  less  than  1700  years.  But  in  order  to 
enable  tliose,  Mho  have  not  examined  the  measures  employed  by 
the  Greeks  iu  stating  dimensions,  altitudes,  and  distances,  to  judge 
of  my  reasoning,  it  is  necessary  that  I  explain  myself  distinctly 
concerning  the  stadium.  The  subject  is,  1  admit,  extremely  dry ; 
and  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  1  possibly  can  be 
with  perspicuity  ;  but  as  this  measure  perpetually  recurs  in  the 
language  of  astronomers,  as  well  as  in  that  of  geographers,  it  is 
very  necessary  that  we  should  ascertain  the  meaning,  or  rather  the 
various  meanings,  of  this  important  word.  1  explain  it  as 
follows. 

When  the  Greeks  made  computations  of  any  considerable  extent 
from  their  own  observations,  or  when  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
reduce  Oriental  measures  to  their  own  standards,  in'order  to  assume 
to  themselves  the  merit  of  having  made  any  particular  calculation, 
they  generally  reckoned  by  the  Olympic  stadium.  The  celebrated 
D'Anville  estimates  this  stadium,  which  contained  600  Greek  (eet^ 
at  94^  toises,  or  567  French  feet,  equal  to  605  English  feet  and  a 
fraction,  reckoning  the  English  foot  at  1000,  and  the  French  at 
1068,  as  their  relative  proportions.  But  D'Anville  has  made  this 
calculation  in  reckoning  by  the  short  Greek  foot,  which  Dr. 
Greaves  calculates  to  have  been  to  the  English  as  1007  to  1000, 
though  even  this  difference,  small  as  it  is,  be  probably  greater  than 
the  truth.  I  find,  however,  that  it  was  the  long  Greek  foot,  which 
was  reckoned  for  the  Olympic  stadium.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  thought 
that  this  long  Greek  foot  exceeded  our  English  foot  by  875  deci« 
inals  of  an  inch  ;  but  this  estimate  appears  to  me  to  be  too  high. 
The  Olympic  foot  contained  4  palms,  and  the  palm  in  question 
here  was  the  hxM,  or  Saxru^o^o;^^, —  the  breadth  of  the  4  fingers 
compressed,  equal  to  about  3  English  inches,  and  nearly  one  8th 
of  an  inch.  Consequently  the  Olympic  stadium,  coniamm^  ^OO 
of  these  long  Greek  feet,  was  equal  to  nearly  625  English  feet,  or 
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perhaps  fell  beneath  that  measure  by  a  very  few  lines.  It  was  by 
this  measure  of  GOO  long  Greek  feet,  that  Herodotus  reckoned 
when  he  gave  the  height  of  the  pyramids  in  the  lake  Moeris  at  one 
stadium  ;  and  Eratosthenes,  either  from  the  desire  of  being  con- 
sidered as  the  author  of  the  calculation^  or  from  the  fear  of  being 
accused  of  excessive  exaggeration,  probably  brought  the  Oriental 
stadium,  equal  to  330  short  Greek  feet,  to  the  Olympic  stadium 
of  625  feet,  when  he  gave  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  at 
804,000,000  stadia.  Even  this  statement  so  much  alarmed  the 
copyists,  that  they  threw  it  out  of  Plutarch's  text,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  translation  of  Xylander,  we  should  not  have  known 
that  it  had  ever  existed.  But"^  is  clear  that  Xylander  must  have 
found  this  statement  in  the  original,  from  which  he  made  his  ver- 
sion. 

Again,  when  the  Greeks  spoke  of  distances  measured  by  stran- 
gers, and  when  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak  with  preci- 
sion, or  supposed  that  they  w>ould  be  understood  by  their  country- 
men without  appealing  to  their  own  peculiar  standard,  they  still 
employed  the  word  stadium  to  express  proportions  of  extent,  whicli, 
though  very  different  from  that  of  the  Olympic  stadium,  yet  came 
nearer  to  it  than  to  any  other  itinerary  measure  for  which  they  had 
a  name  in  their  language.  Thus  they  used  the  word  stadium  to 
denote  portions  of  the  Eastern  mile,  of  the  Persian  parasanga,  and 
of  the  Egyptian  schoenus,  though  one  of  these  portions  exceeded, 
and  all  the  rest  (some  of  them  very  considerably,)  fell  beneath, 
their  own  standard.  The  French  Academicians  have  reckoned,  be^ 
sides  the  Olympic  stadium — one  of  114  toises,  or  684  French 
feet,  equal  to  729  English  feet — one  of  85  toises,  or  510  French 
feet,  equal  to  545  English  feet— one,  equal  to  483-495,  or  500,  or 
50^  English  feet — one  of  68  toises,  equal  to  435  English  feet — 
and  of  one  5\\  toises,  equal  to  about  330  English  feet. 

The  stadium  of  729  English  feet,  or  1 14  toises,  was  an  itinerary 
nieasure  of  Asia  Minor.  It  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  give 
the  27th  part  of  an  Egyptian  schoenus,  or  20th  of  a  Persian  para- 
sanga, or  9th  of  an  Eastern  mile.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  stadium 
re*ckoned  at  1000  feet,  natural  measure,  by  Ctnsorinus.  Bailly 
says  it  was  the  same  with  the  Alexandrian  stadium,  in  which 
svipposition  he  follows  Le  Roy,  though,  1  believe,  Thomas  Smith, 
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an  Englishman,  was  the  first  who  ascertained  the  existence  of  this 
stadium, 

Cassini  pointed  out  another  stadium  of  85  toises  3  feet  7  inches, 
or  513  French  feet  7  inches,  equal  to  548  English  feet,  8  inches, 
Bailly  tells  us,  that  this  stadium  was  the  30th  part  of  a  parasanga  ; 
but,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  state  in  the  sequel,  1  n)ust  reject  this 
computation.  The  stadium  in  question  was  an  approximation  to 
the  36th  part  of  a  schoenus,  and  to  the  27th  part  of  a  parasanga. 
Posidonius  assigned  240,000  of  these  stadia  to  the  circumference 
of  the  earth  ;  and  in  reckoning  668  to  the  degree,  the  error  for  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  globe  will  not  amount  to  120  miles. 

D'Anville  estimates  at  about  75-*r  toises,  (about  483  English 
feet,)  the  stadium,  which  he  considered  as  equal  to  the  10th  part 
of  a  Roman  mile.  But,  1  think,  he  has  shortened  this  stadium  too 
much.  Jt  might  nearly  answer  to  the  10th  part  of  a  Roman  mile, 
without  being  rigorously  exact ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  originally  a  Roman  measure,  and  was  apparently  in  previous 
use  among  the  Greeks.  It  seems  to  me,  that  tliis  was  the  stadium 
generally  understood  by  Xenophon.  D'Anville  observes,  that  the 
distance  from  Gesoriacum  navale  (Boulogne  sur  mer)  to  the  Rhu- 
tupias  stalio  (Richborough)  was  always  reckoned  at  450  stadia, 
and  that  the  measured  distance  amounts  to  between  33  and  34,000 
toises.  This  gives  a  result  of  from  74  to  75^  toises  to  the  stadium. 
But  34,000  toises  amount  to  217,600  English  feet,  about  1120  feet 
above  41  English  miles  Now,  as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  and  calculate  the  distance  between  the  two  places,  I 
should  reckon  it  to  be  greater  by  at  least  2000  feet,  supposing  the 
sea  to  have  once  washed  the  very  walls  of  Richborough  castle, 
which,  1  think  Camden  says,  was  a  mile  from  the  shore  in  his  time. 
Without  following  D'Anville  through  his  calculations,  I  must 
observe  that  other  respectable  writers  assign  500,  and  even  505 
English  feet  to  this  stadium.  Major  Rennell  says,  that  the  stadium 
calculated  on  the  150th  part  of  a  mean  march  of  his  scale  Would 
be  493  feet.  But  after  having  examined  the  question  with  ail  the 
attention  in  my  power,  I  would  fix  this  stadium  at  495  English  feet; 
and  I  hold  it  to  have  been  originally  an  Eastern  measure,  often 
entering  into  the  calculations  of  the  Greeks,  and  answering  pre- 
cisely to  the  40th  part  of  a  schoenus,  and  to  the  SOtli  part  of  a  para- 
sanga.    Major  Rennell  says,  that  the  stadium  employed  by  Xeno- 
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phon  might  be  reckoned  at  750  to  the  degree ;  but  when  Xeno- 
phon  spoke  of  the  stadium,  equal  to  the  30th  part  of  a  parasanga, 
J  am  inclined  to  reckon  it  at  740  to  the  degree. 

The  stadium  of  68  toises  (about  435  English  feet)  was    an  ap- 
proximation to  the  34th  part  of  a  parasanga,  and  to  the  46th  of  a  ' 
schoenus. 

We  now  come  to  the  stadium  reckoned  at  6 1^  toises,  or  309 
French  feet,  or  perhaps  rigorously  something  more,  and  rising 
above,  rather  than  falling  under,  330  English  feet.  This  stadium 
bore  a  manifest  proportion  to  that  of  495  feet,  and  answered 
precisely  to  the  45th  part  of  a  parasanga,  and  to  the  60th  part  of  a 
schoenus. 

It  follows,  that  1  reckon  the  parasanga  at  14,850  feet^  and  the 
schoenus  at  1 9^800.  1  estimate  the  parasanga  at  more  than  3  Roman 
miles,  because  it  was  equal  to  3  long  Persian  miles,  or  to  9000  long 
Persian  cubits,  as  is  evident  from  the  tables  of  Abulfeda,  Now  the 
Hiodern  Persians  estimate  their  ancient  cubit  at  8  digits  more  than 
their  present,  which  I  estimate  as  not  quite  equal  to  J  5  English  inches, 
being  less  by  a  very  minute  fraction  of  an  inch.  The  ancient  cubit 
then,  according  to  their  reckoning,  will  be  something  less  than  20  of 
our  inches,  but  more  than  ]9^.  Consequently  9000  cubits  of  this 
measure  may  be  estimated  at  about  14,850  feet — since  the  para- 
sanga by  this  rate  was  more  than  14,750  feet,  and  less  than  15,000. 

Shah  Cholgi  has  estimated  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at 
8000  parasangas,  reckoning  22  parasangas  and  a  fraction  to  the 
degree.  The  error  for  the  w  hole  circumference  of  the  earth  is  so 
great,  as  to  prove  that  the  Persian  astronomer  could  not  have 
measured  an  arch  on  the  meridian  with  any  sort  of  accuracy. 
Upon  what  piinciple  then  did  Cholgi  make  his  reckoning,  for  it  is 
evident  that  he  set  out  upon  certain  data,  from  the  exactness  with 
which  he  calculates,  and  brings  out  the  round  number  of  8000 
parasangas,  by  the  fractions  of  miles  and  cubits  added  to  each  of 
the  22  parasangas  for  each  degree.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Persian  astronomers  copied,  as  nearly  as  they  could,  the  disciples 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  that  they  preserved  many  things  by 
tradition  from  that  school.  We  have  seen  above,  that  Posidonius 
calculated  the  earth's  tircumlerence  at  240,000  stadia.  1  cannot 
help  suspecting,  that  Cholgi  had  the  tradition  of  this  measurement, 
which  probably  was  not  originally  made  by   Posidonius  j    and  thai 
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he  was  aware  that  it  wasMnade  by  a  proportion  of  the  parasanga. 
But  the  most  common  partition  of  the  parasanga  by  stadia  was 
into  30  parts ;  and  Cholgi,  not  being  aware  that  Posidonius  had 
employed  another  ratio,  mistook  the  stadium  of  548  feet,  equal  to 
the  27th  part  of  a  parasanga,  for  the  stadium  of  495  feet,  equal  to 
the  30th  part.  Now  mark  the  result :— 240,000  stadia,  multiplied  by 
495,  will  give  exactly  1 18,800,000  feet;  and  14,850  will  give  as 
precisely  i  1 8,800,000  feet. 

The  schcenus  has  been  generally  reckoned  equal  to  4  Roman 
miles.  The  estimate  among  us  of  one  M.  P.  is  967  English  paces, 
each  pace  equal  to  5  feet.  4  M.  P.  are  therefore  equal  to  3868 
English  paces,  or  19,840  English  feet.  I  reckon  the  schcenus  at 
19,800  feet.  The  excess  of  460  feet  over  4  M.  P.  is  proposed 
with  the  full  conviction  of  its  being  necessary  to  adjust  the  mea- 
sure. -  Most  assuredly  the  schcenus,  and  4  Rotnan  miles,  had  an 
accidental  coincidence  more  or  less  exact.  It  would  be  idle  to 
suppose,  that  where  a  distance  lay  between  19  and  20,000  feel — 
between  4  Roman  miles  and  a  schoenus — which  supposes  a  yet 
smaller  difference,  that  a  Roman,  in  his  itinerary,  would  much 
hesitate  in  resolving  the  Egyptian  into  the  Latin  measure.  How 
often  does  an  Englishman  reckon  the  French  league  at  3  English 
miles*  The  difference  between  a  schoenus  and  4  M.  P.  amounts 
to  nothing  like  this.  But  I  shall  now  place  before  my  readers  a 
table  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  stadia  to  the 
schoenus,  to  the  parasanga,  and  to  each  other. 
TABLE. 
The  reckoning  according  to  English  Jeet,  inches,  S^c. 

Egyptian  sclioenusr:  19,800  feet.  Persian  parasanga:=14,850  feet. 

Four  Roman  miltsz=i9,340  feet.  Three  Roman  miles=14,505  feet. 

Stadium  of  729  feet,  multiplied  by      Stadium  of  729  feet,  multiplied  by 
27=19,683  feet.  20=14,580  feet. 

Olympic    stadium    of    625    feet,      Olympic  stadium  of  625  feet,muhi- 
multiplied  by  32=20,000  feet.  plied  by  24=15,000  feet. 

Stadium  of  548    feet,    8    inches.      Stadium    of   548  feet,    8    inches, 
multiplied  by  36=19,751  feet.  multiplied  by  27=14,814  feet. 

Stadium  o(  495  feet,  multiplied  by      Staduim  of  495  feet,  multiplied  by 
40=19,800  lett.  J»0=14.850  leel. 

Stadium  o<  435  i'eet,  multiplied  by      Stadium  of  435  feet,  multiplied  by 
45=19  576  feet.  54=1 1,79''  feet. 

Stadium  of  330  feet,  multiplied  by      Stadium  of  330  feet,  multiplied  by 
e0=  19,800  feet.  4«= 11,850  feet. 
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We  now  see,  why  Herodotus  reckoned  the  schoenus  at  60  stadia, 
Eratosthenes,  in  one  instance,  at  40,  and  Pliny  at  32.  Herodotus 
meant  the  stadium  of  330  feet ;  Eratosthenes  that  of  495  feet ; 
and  Pliny  the  Olympic  stadium.  Again,  when  Herodotus 
spoke  of  the  parasanga  as  equal  to  30  stadia,  he  had  in 
view  the  stadium  of  495  feet.  But  in  order  better  to  show  the 
applicatien  of  these  different  stadia  to  the  same  dimensions,  let  us 
turn,  by  way  of  example,  to  the  accounts  which  the  ancients  have 
given  us  of  the  vast  capital  of  Chaldea. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon amounted  to  480  stadia.  On  the  other  hand  Diodorus  Siculus, 
where  he  follows  the  authority  of  Clitarchus,  who  had  resided  at 
Babylon,  and  Strabo,  (for  so  the  text  should  be  corrected)  reckon 
the  whole  extent  of  the  walls  at  365  stadia.  Now  it  is  clear  to 
me,  that  Herodotus  made  his  calculation  by  the  stadium  of  330 
feet,  which  was  equal  to  the  45th  part  of  a  parasanga,  and  that 
Diodorus  and  Strabo  made  theirs  by  the  stadium  of  435  feet, 
which  was  an  approximation  to  the  45th  part  of  a  schoenus,  but 
which  gave  almost  exactly  the  S4th  part  of  a  parasanga.  According 
to  the  first  of  these  writers,  the  walls  were  158,400  feet,  precisely 
30  English  miles  in  extent;  and,  according  to  the  two  last,  the  ex- 
tent amounted  to  158,775  feet,  making  little  more  than  half  a  fur- 
Jong  of  difference. 

We  may  be  almost  certain,  that  when  Strabo  stated  the  breadth  of 
the  Euphrates  at  Babylon  at  one  stadium,  he  spoke  of  the 
stadium  of  435  feet,  because  Mr.  Rich  measured  the  stream  at 
Hellah,  and  found  it  to  be  450  feet  in  breadth,  when  the  river  was 
apparently  a  little  above  its  usual  height. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  tower  of  Belus,  which  formed 
a  square  of  one  stadium  for  its  base,  and  which,  with  seven  towers 
raised  one  above  another  upon  this  base,  was  also  one  stadium  in 
height,  was  not  500  feet  in  any  of  its  dimensions,  because  the  ex- 
tent of  its  mass  of  ruins,  which  ought  to  be  considerably  greater 
than  the  extent  of  its  original  site,  does  not  authorise  us  to  calcu- 
late this  stadium  at  more  than  the  length  of  the  stadium  of  435 
feet. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  differed  in  these  statements,  not 
only  from  Freret,  D'Anville,  and  Bailly,  but  more  essentially  from 
Major  Rennell.     This  gentleman,  in  his  very  valuable  work  on  the 
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gcogiaphy  of  Herodotus,  reckons,  as  a  mean,  about  7  1 8  stadia  to 
the  degree,  and  estimates  the  general  rate  of  the  stadium  at  500 
feet.  That  there  existed  a  stadium  nearly  of  this  measure,  though 
I  would  rather  reckon  it  at  495  feet,  and  that  this  stadium  was  in 
very  general  use  as  an  itinerary  measure,  I  think  undeniable.  I 
have  no  doubt  myself,  that  it  answered  to  the  30th  part  of  a  para- 
sanga  ;  and  that  it  was  the  stadium  by  which  Xenophon,  in  parii- 
ctslar,  commonly  reckoned  ;  and,  therefore,  admit  its  general  use  : 
but,  when  Major  Rennell  goes  so  far  as  to  hold,  that  the  Olympic 
stadium  was  never  employed  as  an  itinerary  measure ;  when  he  re- 
gards the  stadium  of  Aristotle,  valued  at  1 1  i  1  (rather  1 1 12)  to  a 
degree,  as  merely  imaginary ;  and  when,  in  short,  he  rejects  every 
stadium  proposed  by  Cassini,  I'reret,  D'Anville,  and  other  writers, 
in  favour  of  that  of  500  feet,  1  find  it  impossible  to  agree  with 
him.  I  would  ask  this  acute  and  able  writer,  if  we  reject  the  sta- 
dium of  330  feet,  as  well  as  the  Olympic  stadium,  how  are  we  to 
reconcile  the  Greek  authors,  who  have  stated  so  differently,  ac- 
cording to  appearances,  the  length,  for  example,  of  the  coast  of 
Kgypt,  from  Plinthine  to  the  lake  Serbonis  ?  According  to  He- 
rodotus, the  extent  is  GO  schoeni,  which  he  reckons  at  3600  stadia  ; 
— after  correcting  an  error  in  Strabo,  his  computation  gives  1970 
stadia.  If  the  stadium  in  both  cases  be  reckoned  at  500  feet,  a  differ- 
ence is  here  exhibited,  which  is  utterly  unaccountable.  Herodotus  is 
precise ;  he  repeats  this  calculation.  Strabo  and  Diodorus  differ 
from  each  other  only  by  30  stadia.  Now  let  us  suppose,  that  He- 
rodotus reckoned  by  the  stadium  of  330  feet,  and  Strabo  by  the 
Olympic  stadium,  and  the  difference  between  them  dwindles,  com- 
paratively speaking,  to  a  trifle — it  will  amount  to  little  more  than  S 
miles  for  the  whole  coast  of  Egypt,  with  ail  its  sinuosities  included. 
No  one  will  deny  that  the  Olympic  stadium  was  employed  in 
measuring  dimensions,  since  Herodotus  used  it  to  denote  the  height 
of  the  pyramids  in  the  lake  Mojrig.  But  why,  1  would  ask,  was 
this  historian  so  very  particular  in  his  description  of  this  stadium, 
if  he  did  not  mean  distinctly  to  mark,  that  it  was  different  from 
that  by  which  he  had  been  estimating  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  which 
circuit  he  makes  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  Egyptian  coast, 
3600  stadia  ?  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  this,  even  in  reckoning  the 
stadium  only  at  330  feet ;  but  if  it  be  reckoned  at  500  feet,  this 
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lake  must  have  been  about  341  English  miles  in  circumference  ; 
and,  all  matters  considered,  this  is  quite  incredible.  But  I  shaH 
now  proceed  to  show,  that  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking,  that 
there  really  was  an  itinerary  measure,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Chal- 
dea,  equal  to  330  feet. 

The  word  sclioenus  {(rxoivos)  is  said,  in  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  to 
be  of  Persian  origin  ;  and  the  Coptic  word  CHI3\Y2»)  which 
signifies  a  chain,  or  cord,  may  have  come  from  the  same  source. 
But  if  this  word  were  originally  Persian,  we  may  consider  it  as  at 
least  highly  probable,  that  the  measure  also  >vas  introdut  ed  by  the 
Persians,  after  Cambyses  had  added  Egypt  to  the  provinces  of  his 
empire.  Now  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  that  the  ChaMeans  had  one 
itinerary  measure  equal  to  the  third  part  of  a  schoenus,  and  another 
equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  a  schoenus,  each  of  which  they  partitioned 
into  10  parts;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  10th  part  of  the  first 
measure  was  equal  to  the  30th  part  of  a  schceniis,  and  that  the 
lOlh  part  of  the  second  measure  was  equal  to  the  GOth  part  of  a 
schoenus. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  this  matter  with  as  much  brevity  as 
possible  ;  but  in  making  such  an  analysis,  it  is  not  easy  to  avOid 
some  tedious  details.  The  Orientalists  reckoned  their  stadia,(I  can 
find  no  other  word  to  express  my  meaning,)  by  cul)its,  as  the 
Greeks  reckoned  theirs  by  fathoms  and  by  feet,  and  the  Romans 
by  paces.  Some  writers  think,  that  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean 
cubits  were  the  same.  The  Egyptian  cubit  called  diahy  which 
word  is  used  by  the  Persians  {^\^\  is  estiniated  by  Bishop  Cum- 
berland at  'i\j\  English  inches,  and  by  Freret  at  SOjVi^V  Flinch 
inches.  Both  these  calculations  seem  to  me  to  be  too  high. 
D'Anvilie  calculates  the  Egyptian  cubit  at  19  French  inches  and 
8  or  9  lines,  and  the  Chaldean  cubit  at  19  French  inches.  This 
again  is  probably  below  the  standard.  1  consider  the  Chaldean  and 
Hebrew  cubits  to  have  been  the  same.  There  were  two  Chaldean, 
and  two  Jewish  cubits.  Herodotus  says,  that  the  royal  Chaldean 
rubit  was  longer  by  three  digits  than  the  common.  According 
to  Ezekiel,  the  long  Hebrew  cubit  was  longer  by  a  palm  than  the 
common  cubit.  This  palm  was  the  short  palm,  and  may  be  proved 
to  be  so  from  Jerom  ;  and  therefore  should  have  rather  been  ren- 
dered lciXTii?^o-hxix^  than  t«A«j(7-t^,  equal   to  four  digits.     X^ut  lit- 
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rodotus  may  not  have  known  the  precise  difference  between  the  two 
Chaldean  cubits;  and  there  are  very  powerful  arguments  to  show,  that 
the  Chaldean  and  Hebrew  cubits  were  the  same.  Ezekiel  evidently 
spoke  withthe  intention  of  conveying  very  exact  information. — "  And 
these  are  the  measures  of  the  altar  by  cubits,  the  cubit  being  a  cubit 
and  a  palm."  Now  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  written  at 
Babylon,  and  was  addressed  to  the  Jews  who  had  been  long  settled 
there.  These  Jews  were  already  half  Chaldaized.  Even  the 
prophet  himself  introduces  the  Chaldaic  idiom  into  his  writings,  as 
is  evident  from  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word  3J  in  the  very 
verse  from  which  I  have  been  quoting.  The  cubits  of  which  he 
spoke  were  clearly  Hebrew  cubits,  because  Hebrew  measures 
alone  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  temple,  of  the 
altar,  and  of  the  ark.  If,  then,  the  Chaldean  and  Hebrew  cubits 
had  been  different,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  prophet  would 
have  failed  to  have  remarked  it  to  the  Babylonian  Jews.  No 
doubt  he  would  have  said,  these  cubits  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  Chaldean  cubits,  with  which  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
measure  since  the  captivity.  It  is  .scarcely  possible  to  suppose,  if 
any  difference  had  existed  between  the  Hebrew  cubits,  and  those 
in  general  use  at  Babylon,  that  this  remark  would  have  been 
omitted.  I  likewise  lind,  that  Jerom  translates  n3tOirT!2>J  (a  cubit 
2ind  z  ^2\n\,)  cubitus  verissimus ;  and  what  can  be  understood  by 
this,  unless  it  be,  that  such  was  the  standard  cubit  both  in  Pales- 
tine and  Assyria.  But  if  any  doubts  yet  remain  on  the  subject,  let 
us  turn  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  in  Ezra.  There  the  word  ]r^jN{, 
cubits,  is  clearly  Chaldaic.  Now  if  the  GO  Chaldaic  cubits  al- 
lotted for  the  site  of  the  temple,  had  not  exactly  conesponded 
with  6()  Hebrew  cubits,  can  it  be  supposed  that  Ezra  would  have 
said  nothing  on  the  subject;  Would  Josephus  have  translated  this 
decree,  and  yet  not  have  remarked,  that  the  cubit  in  the  second 
temple  was  not  the  same  with  that  which  had  been  received  as  a 
measure  in  the  first  ?  I  cannot  believe  it,  and  therefore  I  hesitate 
not  to  affirm,  that  the  Hebrew  and  Lhaldaic  cubits  were  the  same. 
We  are  now  to  consider  the  exact  length  of  the  Hebrew  long  cu- 
bit, equal  to  the  Chaldean  royal  cubit.  The  ark  is  stated,  in  Exo- 
dus, to  have  been  two  cubits  and  a  half  in  length;  and  Josephus 
says  that  its  length  was  five  spans.     Consequently  the  cubit  was 
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precisely  two  spans  in  length.  But  the  word  <r7r»l)«a^,  used  by  Jo- 
sephus,  answers  to  the  Hebrew  PD^,  which,  I  believe,  is  always 
rendered  <r7ri5«jix,^  by  the  LXX.  In  the  tables  for  Greek  mea- 
sures, however,  I  find  the  crTriSaju,^  set  down  as  equal  to  9  English 
inches  656  decimals,  reckoning  1000  parts  to  the  inch  ;  and  in  the 
tables  for  Hebrew  meajsures,  the  J1")T  is  made  equal  to  10  English 
inches  944  decimals.  If  these  accounts  be  accurate,  then  Jose- 
phus  has  stated  the  ark  to  be  at  least  half  a  foot  shorter  than  it 
really  was  according  to  scripture  ;  and  this  error  occurs  in  a  mea- 
sure of  only  two  cubits  and  a  half!  But,  if  this  difference  had 
really  existed,  would  not  the  accuracy  of  the  antiquarian,  and  the 
piety  of  the  Jew,  have  induced  Josephus  to  have  said,  the  length 
of  the  ark,  though  exactly  equal  to  five  Hebrew  spans,  which  make 
two  cubits  and  a  half,  must  be  reckoned  at  five  Greek  spans  and 
two  palms  ?  I  believe  that  the  length  of  the  o-7r(5i3(jU,^  is  accurately 
stated  at  9  English  inches  656  decimals ;  but  when  the  zereth  is 
reckoned  at  almost  1 1  English  inches,  I  cannot  agree  to  the  esti- 
mate, because  then  both  Josephus  and  the  LXX  must  be  often  ac- 
cused of  very  inaccurate  calculations.  If,  therefore,  we  reckon 
the  zereth  to  have  exceeded  10  English  inches  by  4  or  5  decimals, 
in  counting  the  inch  at  1000  parts,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  well  al- 
lowed, for  even  at  this  late  we  shall  have  a  giant's  span,  and  ex- 
ceeding the  common  measure  of  the  human  foot,  'i'hus,  how- 
ever, we  shall  have  two  Hebrew  spans,  or  the  Hebrew  cubit, 
equal  to  20  English  inches  8  or  10  decimals.  It  has  been  argued, 
that  the  cubit  of  ^0^^-^  French  inches,  which  is  said  by  Freret 
to  have  been  the  length  of  the  Egyptian  cubit,  must  have  been  also 
that  of  the  Jews  and  Chaldeans.  We  might  as  well  contend,  that 
the  Winchester  bushel  must  be  the  bushel  of  Cork  and  Aberdeen. 
In  reckoning  the  o-7r»fiajtiij  at  9^o¥o  English  inches,  and  the  mr  ut 
10-j-~\-o  English  inches,  the  excess  of  the  Hebrew  span  over  the 
Greek  will  not  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  surprising  that  it  was  not 
noticed  by  Josephus  and  the  LXX  ;  but  had  the  J-^^  been  equal 
to  10^*— y,  the  case  would  have  been  different. 

The  long  Jewish,  or  Chaldean  mile  contained  4000  cubits  ;  and 
vv«s  divided  into  10  parts  or  stadia,  each  consisting  of  400  cubits. 
The  short  mile,  otherwise  called  the  Sabbath-day's  journey,  was 
precisely  the  half  of  the  long  mile,  and  was  divided  into  10  parts,  or 
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stadia,  each  containing  200  cubits.  Allowing  20p^^  English 
inches  to  the  Chaldean  cubit,  we  have,  for  each  of  these  stadia  of 
200  cubits,  about  330  English  feet.  It  follows,  that  the  stadium 
of  the  long  Chaldean  mile,  made  the  30th  part  of  a  schcenus ;  awl 
that  the  stadium  of  the  short  Chaldean  mile  answered  to  the  60lh 
part  of  the  same  measure : — 22^^  of  these  Jong,  and  45  of  these 
short  stadia  were  contained  in  a  parasanga. 

It  was  by  the  stadium  of  the  short  Chaldean  mile  that  Hero- 
dotus appears  to  have  counted,  when  he  reckoned  the  extent  of 
the  walls  of  Babylon  at  480  stadia  ;  and  I  think  that  it  was  likewise 
by  this  measure,  that  Aristotle,  upon  the  reports  perhaps  of  Cal- 
listhenes,  and  apparently  taken  from  the  Chaldean  mathematicians, 
reckoned  the  circumference  of  the  terrestrial  globe  at  400,000 
stadia. 

The  Persian  parasanga  (^-wx^),  orpharsank  (i^*«;i),  consists,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  of  9000  long  cubits,  containing  32  digits 
each  ;  but  as  each  of  these  digits  contains  only  the  measure  of  the 
breadth  of  6  barley-corns,  some  difficulty  occurs  in  settling  the 
precise  length  of  the  cubit.  The  long  Scripture  cubit  has  been 
estimated  at  IQ^i^'V  English  inches  in  some  of  the  tables.  I  think 
this  is  too  short  for  the  Hebrew  measure,  and  I  conclude  that  the 
calculation  has  been  founded  on  the  Persian  measure.  Thevenot, 
in  counting  barley-corns,  which  was  not  the  way  to  get  at  the.  exact 
truth,  since  the  measure  which  is  lixed  must  be  fictitious,  deter- 
iiiined  the  Persian  cubit  to  be  equal  to  18  French,  or  18^"^?^  Eng- 
lish inches.  I  would  rather  take  the  measure  as  set  down  in  the  ta- 
bles, with  the  slight  difference  of  about  the  34th  of  an  inch  ;  and,  re- 
jecting 1'hevenot's  calculation,  I  would  reckon  the  long  cubit,  called 
the  black,  at  19  inches  and  850  decimals.  But  the  parasanga  con- 
tains exactly  3  miles,  and  each  of  these  miles  contains  3000  long 
cubits  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  long  Persian  mile  (3^^*)  holds 
the  middle  place  between  the  long  and  the  short  Chaldean  mfles. 
The  long  eastern  measures,  therefore,  seem  to  have  borne  relations 
to  each  other,  which  have  not  yet,  perhaps,  been  investigated  with 
sufficient  precision, 
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V.  S.  in  my  last  article  an  error  has  occurred,  in  stating  the 
number  of  English  miles,  at  which  Eratosthenes,,  in  calculating 
the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  had  really  estimated  that 
distance.  The  number  of  stadia,  reckoned  by  that  philosopher, 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  amounted  to  804,000,000,  and 
each  stadium  consisting  of  625  English  feet,  the  distance  should 
have  been  stated  at  95,170,454  English  miles,  instead  of 
95,193,000.  It  is  always  painful  to  have  committed  a  mistake  ;  but 
I  find  some  consolation  in  having  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  this  calculation,  which  Eratosthenes  must  have  had  from 
Oriental  tradition,  and  which  could  not  have  been  a  mere  guess. 
Let  the  scientific  reader  decide,  how  far  it  attests  the  progress 
of  knowledge  in  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Babylon, 
The  distance,  assigned  by  modern  philosophers  to  the  sun  frona 
our  planet,  has  been  stated,  since  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  ut 
95,173,000  English  miles.  \V.  D. 


CORRECTIONS 

In  the  common  Translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
No.  IV. 


St.  John. 


Chapter  I.  v.  5.     comprehended,  prevented. 

V.  9.  tighteth  every  niait,  that  conieih  into  the  world,,  came 
into  the  world  to  enlighten  every  man. 

V.   14.     as,  indeed. 

V.   15.     this  was,  this  is. 

V.   17,     grace  and  truth,  the  grace  and  the  truth. 

V.  21.     that,  the. 

V.  25.     that  prophet,  the  prophet. 

V.  33.     and  remainhig  on  him,  and  remaining. 

V.  55.  Again,  the  next  dtn/  after,  John  stood,  and,  The  next 
day,  John  being  iliere  again,  with. 

V.  40.     him,  Jesus. 

V.  43.     a  stone,  a  rock.      , 

Ch.  II.  V.  2.  Jnd  both  Jesus  was  called,  and  his  disciples. 
And  Jesus  and  his  disciples  were  invited. 

V.     3.     yind  when  they  wanted  wine,  And  the  wine  failing. 

V.     4.     Zihat  have  1  to  do  with  thee  ?  My  hour  is  not  yet  come, 
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why  dost  thou  concern  thyself  with  me  ?  Is  not  my  hournow  come  ? 

V.  6.  was,  were. — after  the  manner  of  the  purifying  of  the 
Jews,  for  the  Jewish  puritication. 

V.     9,     ruler,  governor — the  governor  of  the  feast,  he. 

V.  13.  zvhat  sign  she  west  thou  unto  us,  seeing  that  thou  doest, 
by  what  sign  showest  thou  thy  right  to  do. 

V.  22.     believed,  comprehended. 

V.  23.  at  the  passover,  in  the  feast-day,  at  the  feast  of  the 
passover. 

Ch.  III.  V.  10,     a  master,  the  teacher. 

V.   13.     which  is,  who  was. 

V.  21.     f7M^A,  righteousness. 

V.  23.     they,  many  persons. 

V.  25.     Some  of  John's,  John's. 

V,  28.     but  that  I  am,  but  am. 

V.  32.     Tto  man  receiveth,  few  men  receive. 

V.  33i     hath  set  to  his  seal,  hath  sealed  his  persuasion. 

Ch.  IV.  V.  1.  IVhen  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how,  Jesus 
then,  knowing  that. 

V.  3.     he  left,  left. 

V.  9'     dealings,  connexion. 

V.   10.    gift,  favor. 

V.  22.     1/e  know  not  what,  what  you  know  not. 

V.  27.     the  woman,  a  woman. 

V.  46.     he  made,  he  had  made. 

v..  .54.     This  is  again  the  second  miracle  that,  tins  second  miracle. 

Ch.  V.  V.  9-     on  the  same,  that. 

V.  14.    findeih,  found. 

V.   16.     did  the  Jews  persecute,  the  Jews  persecuted. 

V.  21.  raiseth  up  the  dead  and  qaickenelh  them,  raiseth  the 
dead  to  life. 

V.  27.     the  son,  a  son. 

V.  39.  Search,  You  search. — in  them  ye  think,  by  them  you 
profess  to  believe  that. — they  are  they  which,  they. 

V.  40.     Jnd,  yet. 

Ch.  VI.  V.   14.     should,  was  to.  (et  passim) 

V.   19.     see,  saw, 

V.  21.     went,  were  going. 

▼.  22.     was,  had  been. 

T.  .32.     that,  the. 

V.  33.     he,  that. 

V.  45.     man  therefore,  man  (omit  therefore  passiu)). 

V.  59.     put  a  comma  after  taught. 

V.  61.     fV hen  Jesus  knew,  Jesus  knowing. — he  said,  sviid. 

V.  70.     and,  and  yet. 
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C«.  VII.  V.  4.  and  he  hwiself  seeketh  to  be  knonm  openJi/, 
who  seeks  to  be  publicly  known. 

V.  13.     of  him,  in  his  favor. 

V.  17.     will  do,  intends  to  do. 

V.  22.     Moses  therefore,  Thus  Moses. 

V.  23.  at,  with. — made  a  man  evert/  whit  whole,  healed  the 
■whole  body  of  a  man. 

V.  33.     unto  them,  unto  the  people. 

V.  45.     and  they,  who. 

V.  50.  saith  unto  them  (he  that  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  being 
one  of  them),  one  of  them  (he  who  came  to  Jesus  by  night)  said  to 
them. 

V.  52.  for  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet,  that  a  prophet 
ariseth  not  from  Galilee. 

Ch.  VIII.  V.  24.     he,  what  I  am. 

V.  26.     and  to  judge  of  you,  against  you.-— of  him,  from  him. 
T.  33.     they,  the  Jews. 
V.  38.     seen  with,  learnt  from. 
▼.  43.     hear,  bear. 
V.  46.     convinceth,  convicteth. 
V.  56.     rejoiced,  earnestly  desired. 
Ch.  IX.  V.  8.     that  he  was  blind,  blind. 
V.   17.     that  he,  who. 
▼.  22.     he  was,  Jesus  was. 
V.  24.     was,  had  been. 
V.  26.     never  die,  not  die  for  ever. 
V.  27.    ye  did  not  hear,  did  you  not  hear  it? 
V,  30.     why,  herein,  here  indeed. 
Ch.  X.  V.  8.    for  me,  assuming  my  character. 
V.  1 7.     that  I  might,  so  as  I  can. 
V.  22.     winter,  rainy  weather. 
V.  ,25.     they  bear,  bear. 

T.  26,  27.  as  I  said  unto  you.  My  sheep,  My  sheep,  as  I 
said  unto  you. 

Ch.  XI.  V.  10.     no  light  in  him,  no  light. 
V.   17.     /^t/^ //£>,  that  Lazarus. 
V.  25.     were  dead,  should  die. 
V.  28.     she  went  her  way,  she  went. 

V.  39.     he  hath  been  dead  four  days,  this  is  the  fourth  day. 
Ch.  XII.  V.   1.     zchich  had  been  dead,  whom  he  raised  from 
the  dead,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead. 
V.  6.     6og,  purse. — &<//'^,  carried  away. 
V.  9.     much  people,  many,  (et  passim). 
V.  10.     consulted,  that  theij  might,  resohed  to. 
V.   11.     went  away,  \eh  them. 

V.  1 6.  and  that  they  had  done  these  things  unto  him,  and  had 
l)een  doxiQ  to  him. 
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▼.  24.     a  corn,  a  grain. — abideth  alone,  remainetfc  single. 

▼.  27.     what,  what ! 

V.  31.  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world,  Now  is  this  world 
to  be  judged. 

V,  32.     if  I  be,  when  I  am. 

V.  49.     he  gave,  gave.— say,  teach. 

Ch.  XIII.  V.  2.  sifpper  6emg  en<fe<f,  during  supper. 

V.  3.     werit,  was  going. 

V.  4.     i/e  riseth,  rose. — garments,  mantle. 

V.  5.    poureth,  poured. 

V.  21'.     testijied  and  said,  declared. 

V.  24.     should  be,  w'as. 

V.  SI.     T/ieyefore  when,  When. 

V.  33.     ir?Y^/e  children,  My  dear  children. 

Ch.  XIV.  V.  2.  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you, 
behold,  I  tell  you. 

V.  3.  if  I  go  and  prepare,  when  I  have  gone  and  prepared. 

V.  10.     he  doeth,  doeth. 

V.   14.     If,  When. 

V.  17.  3/g  know  him,  and  hedwelleth,  you  will  know  him,  and 
he  will  dwell. 

V.  19.     5'e  5ec,  You  shall  see. 

V.  26.     he  shall,  shall. 

Ch.  XV.  V.  2.    purgeth  it,  purgeth. 

V.  6.  cast  forth,  cast  out. — and  men  gather  them,  and  cast 
them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned,  and  it  is  gathered,  cast 
into  the  fire,  and  burned. 

V.  11.     might  remain  in  you,  in  you  may  remain. 

V.   13.     a  man,  he. 

V.  20.     kept,  observed. — keep,  observe. 

V.  24.     both  seen  and  hated,  seen  them,  yet  they  have  hated. 

Ch.  XVI.  V.  2.  cometh,  that,  is  coming  when. — doeth  God 
service,  ofFereth  a  sacrifice  to  God. 

V.  8.     reprove,  convince. 

V.  25.  proverbs,  parables. — show  you  plainly  of  the  father, 
give  you  a  plain  account  of  the  father. 

V.  26.     /  say  not,  I  need  not  say. 

Ch.  XVII.  v.  9.     I  pray  not,  I  pray  not  now. 

v.   11,     own  name,  those  zohom,  authority,  which. 

V.   12.     in  thy  name,  by  thy  authority. 

V.   13.     might  have  my  joy,  may  have  their  joy  in  me. 

V.  22.  given  me :  for  thou  lovedst  me  before,  given  me,  for 
tiiou  lovedst  me,  before. 

Ch.  XVIII.  v.  14.     which  gave,  who  had  given. 

V.  25.     and,  as. 
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V.  28.  defiled:  but  that  thei/ might  eat,  defiled,  and  renderetl 
unfit  to  eat. 

r.  37'     ^rt  thou  a  King  then?   Thou  art  a  King  then  ? 

Ch.  XIX.  v.  24.  rent,  rend. — that  the  scripture  might  he, 
so  that  the  scripture  was. 

V.  40.  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  hury^  according  to  the 
manner  of  embalming  among  the  Jews. 

V.  4 1 .     in  the  place,  near  the  place. 

V.  42.  There  they  laid  Jesus  therefore,  because  of  the  Jews 
preparation  day,  for  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand.  There,  as 
this  sepulchre  was  near,  they  laid  Jesus,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Jews. 

Ch.  XX.  V.  6.  cometh,  came. — seeth,  saw. — clothes  lying, 
clothes. 

V.  9.     knew  7iot,  had  not  understood. 

V.  19.     were  assembled  for  fear,  were  assembled,  for  fear. 

V.  27.    faithless,  incredulous. 

V.  3 1 .     might,  may. — believing,  by  your  belief. — might,  may. 

Ch.  XXI.  V.  7.  his  fisher's  coat  unto  him,  on  his  fisher's 
coat. 

V.  11.    ybr  a//,  although. 

V.  16.     again  the  second  time,  ihe  secor\di\\me.— feed,  Xtwdi. 

V.  21.     what  shall  this  man  do,  what  will  become  of  this  man? 

V.  24.     every  ojie,  separately.  C.  P. 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF   PLUTARCH, 

AS  AN   HISTORIAN. 

With  Remarks  on  some  of  the   "  Lives  of  the  illustrious 

men''  of  Greece. 

"  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives 

Figuring  the  nature  of  tlie  time  deceas'd."    2.  Hen.  iv.  3. 1. 


PART  I. 

Although  none  of  the  works  of  Plutarch  rank  him  in  the 
list  of  professed  historians,  yet  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  show  the 
intimate  connexion,  which  subsists  between  the  duties  of  the 
■writer  of  history  and  those  of  the  writer  of  biography.  This  most 
especially  takes  place,  when  the  subjects  of  the  biographer  have 
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♦3een  public  characters,  and  have  performed  the  first  parts  in  the 
drama  of  the  day.  It  is  then,  that  he  has  a  double  duty  to  per- 
form :  he  ought  not  only  to  exhibit  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character,  the  private  and  domestic  actions,  but  likewise  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  public  transactions,  in  which  his  hero  has 
been  concerned.  It  does  liot  hence  follow  that  the  biographer 
must  be  the  historian  of  the  times,  in  which  the  public  character 
has  figured :  when,  indeed,  that  character,  as  often  happens  in 
Plutarch,  has  been  the  chief  director  of  the  energies  of  his  nation, 
the  mover  and  adviser  of  all  the  political  measures  of  the  day,  the 
sphere  of  the  biographer  is  considerably  enlarged  ;  but  even  then 
his  duty  only  leads  him  to  notice  the  transactions,  in  which  the 
subject  of  his  memoirs  was  involved,  and  to  show  their  relative 
importance  and  connexion.  For  it  belongs  to  him  not  only 
to  raise  the  superstmcture  of  his  actions,  but  also  to  exhibit 
a  scale  by  which  its  parts  may  be  measured,  and  the  size 
of  the  whole  ascertained.  Though  one  particular  phaenomenon 
may  be  the  object  of  exhibition,  yet  he  must  fill  the  unoccupied 
parts  of  the  canvas  with  other  objects  and  other  figures,  not  merely 
to  relieve  the  eye,  but  to  show  the  keeping  of  the  whole. 

It  would  be  a  truism  to  observe  that  the  biographer  is  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  truth  and  fair  representation  of  general  history  as  the 
details  of  the  individual  life.  The  biographer  of  a  public  man  is, 
in  fact,  as  much  an  historian  as  the  historian  of  any  particular  place 
or  time.  Plutarch  is  as  much  an  historian  as  Bentivoglio  or 
Bishop  Burnet.  The  general  historian  sets  before  us  the  prospect 
of  a  wide  and  extended  country  ;  the  biographer  puts  the  telescope 
into  our  hands ;  and  though  the  view  is  limited,  yet  the  part  observ- 
ed is  much  more  minutely  and  distinctly  seen.  The  one  gives  us 
the  outlines  of  kingdoms;  the  other  filb  up  the  details  of  depart- 
ments ;  and  each  is  answerable  for  the  grand  features  of  the  coun- 
try that  comes  within  his  observation. 

From  the  works  still  extant,  and  from  the  much  greater  number 
we  find  in  the  list  given  by  his  son,  Plutarch  appears  to  have  been 
not  only  a  voluminous,  but  a  very  general,  writer.  He  wrote  in 
nearly  every  department  open  to  the  ancient  philosopher.  In 
his  own  time,  his  works  were  perhaps  more  'duly  appreciated 
thsm   at   present.     He  met    indeed  with  extensive   consideration 
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in  his  visits  to  Rome ;  but  he  is  seldom  mentioned  by  his  cow- 
temporaries  and  the  writers  in  the  times  immediately  succeeding. 
On  the  revival  of  literature  a  high  value  was  put  upon  his  philoso- 
phical writings.  In  the  course  of  a  pursuit,  vihich  led  me  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  moral  writings  of  Plutarch,  I  became  convinced 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  many  eulogies  which  I  had  heard  and  read  of  his 
intellectual  power  and  philosophical  spirit.  His  works  are  valuable, 
because  in  many  instances  they  contain  transcripts  of  the  opinions 
and  reasonings  of  prior  and  superior  philosophers.  As  literary 
productions,  they  should  be  considered  as  the  contents  of  his  huge 
common-place  books,  selected  and  threaded  together  with  some 
ingenuity. '  Plutarch,  and  the  many,  who  have  quoted  and  trusted 
his  lives  as  authentic  history,  have  erred ;  he  in  the  design  of  his 
history  or  biography,  they  in  their  mistaken  view  of  this  design. 
They  have  imagined  that  the  truth  of  history  was  the  object  of  his 
i«esearch,  that  he  was  anxious  to  illustrate  the  obscure,  to  confirm 
the  doubtful,  and  by  a  collision  of  authorities  to  elicit  a  fair 
and  veracious  account,  outs  cog  7ro»T]T«j  viJ.i/r,>ca.(Ti  tts^j  auTwv  Ittj  to 
fisli^ov  xo(Tix,QuVTSi — ovTs  oog  Koyoypa^oi  ^vvs^£(rav  Ittj  to  Trpoa-ayMyoTipov 
Tr,  ocKpoocasi  ri  ocKri^e<7Te§ov. — He  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  that 
histories  of  the  times,  of  which  he  writes,  were  wanted.  He 
quotes  no  less  in  his  lives  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors,  most 
of  whom  are  historians.  "  I  write  lives,"  says  he,  "  not  histories." 
He  certain/^  did  not  write  histories,  nor  can  I  think  his  pieces  of 
biography  are  "  lives"  properly  so  called.  They  are  rather  charac- 
ters than  regular  lives.  One  of  Plutarch's  principal  objects  was  to 
describe  a  character, — to  gather  the  Tr;^  ^oy^^g  a-riiji,siu — to  paint  the 
"portrait   de    I'ame."     He  little  regarded  historical  truth   when 


'  Should  this  opinion  appear  severe,  and  drawdown  the  anger  of  the 
admirers  of  PJutarch,  I  will  shelter  myself  behind  the  high  aiuhority  of 
Brucker,  who,  though  he  did  not  contribute  to  form,  has  confirmed  that 
opinion.  Etjudicandi  quidem  facultate,  qua  polluisse  multis  videtur,  ultra 
mediocritatem  non  fuisse  gavisum,  ea,  quse  vel  ipse  tractavit,  argumenta 
modusque  ratiocinandi,  quern  adhibuit,  vel  quas  ex  veterum  systematibus 
descripta,  illustravit,  satis  produnt.  Unde  si  cum  Vossio  inter  philologos  et 
historicos  sumnios  referendus  est,  de  quo  disceptare  nolumus,  philosophis 
tamcn  ilium  summis,  cum  co  adscribere,  veritati  omnino  «st  contrarium, 
cum  intra  mediocritatis  limit es  ejus  philosophia  comiatat. 
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Iks  had  conceived  the  design  of  drawing  any  given  character,  a;hd 
was  in  search  of  traits  to  illustrate  and  support  his  opinion.  It  is 
thus  that  he  disregards  all  comparative  authority,  giving  in  nume- 
rous instances  more  credence  to  a  flying  rumour,  or  to  the  calumny 
of  an  obscure  libeller,  than  to  the  weighty  testimony  of  Thu- 
cydides  or  Xenophon.  Hence  he  so  frequently  contradicts  him- 
self, presenting  us,  in  two  different  lives,  with  two  different  accounts 
of  the  same  transaction ;  sometimes  attributing  a  saying  or  an 
action  to  one  man,  sometimes  to  another,  as  it  suited  his  present 
purpose  ;  "  tant  il  vrai,"  says  Bayle,  "  qu'il  efoit  en  possession  de 
faire  servir  une  meme  historiette  a  divers  usages."  Barnes,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Bayle,  has  found  the  same  fault :  Neque  enim  inusita- 
tum  Plutarcho  easdem  res  et  sententias  aliquando  variare,  ali- 
quando  diversis  authoribus  tribuere,  non  memori^  lapsus,  sed  ut 
in  rem  suam,  quam  praesens  ornat,  torqueat. 

Plutarch,  though,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  draw  characters 
Mas  his  object,  has  not  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  the  character 
of  man  as  found  in  the  experience  of  life.  His  hero  is  either 
wholly  avaricious,  wholly  just,  cruel,  or  ambitious.  He  seems  to 
have  held  that  every  man  is  led  by  some  paramount  and  uncontrolla- 
ble passion,  to  know  which,  is  to  obtain  the  key  to  all  his  actions. 
The  name  of  the  individual  is  in  some  cases  little  more  than  the 
peg  on  which  he  hangs  the  symptoms  of  the  ruling  passion.  His 
heroes  are  too  often  like  the  heroes  of  the  Faery  Queen,  where 
*'  holiness"  and  ''justice"  are  embodied  into  knights,  and  led  through 
a  round  of  allegorical  adventures.  Plutarch  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  wayward  nature  of  man  ;  he  had  not  studied  the  principles 
of  human  action  ;  he  did  not  know  that  there  is  no  road  marked 
out  before  us,  and  that  all  our  actions  are  but  the  consequences  of 
circumstances  acting  upon  the  strength  or  weakness  of  our  minds, 
and  the  sensibility  or  obtuseness  of  our  feelings.  The  nature  and 
species  of  the  mental  faculties  are  never  the  topics  of  his  discus- 
sion. It  is  surprising  that  Montague,  whose  mind  was  so  essentially 
different  from  Plutarch's,  the  one  being  excellent  in  the  very 
qualities  in  which  the  other  was  deficient,  should  have  thought 
highly  of  the  "  parallels."  We  must  attribute  it  to  the  force  of 
early  impressions.  "  Plutarch's  lives"  was  the  text-book  of  his 
father,  when  he  read  him  lectures  on  politics  in  the  course  of  that 
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oral  or  viva  voce  education  which  so  materially  contributed  to  fontifl 
the  character  of  Montague. — St.  Evremond  has  some  observations^ 
\vhich  so  exactly  coincide  with  my  ideas  on  this  head,  that  I  shall 
indulge  myself  in  the  quotation.  St.  Evremond,  though  not  a 
learned  man,  as  that  expression  is  generally  understood,  was  a 
deep  and  lively  observer  of  mankind.  Speaking  of  Plutarch,  he 
says,  ''  mais  je  pense  qu'il  pouvoit  aller  plus  avant  et  penetrer 
davantage  dans  le  fond  de  la  Nature.  11  y  a  des  replis  et  des  de- 
tours en  notre  ame,  qui  lui  sont  echappes.  11  a  juge  de  Thomme 
trop  en  gros,  il  ne  I'a  pas  cru  si  different  qu'il  est  de  lui-meme, 
mechant,  vertueux  ;  equitable,  injuste  ;  humain  et  cruel ;  ce  qui 
lui  semble  se  dementirj  il  I'attribue  a  des  causes  etrang^res. 
Enfin  s'il  definit  Catalina,  il  nous  le  donne  avare  ou  prodigue ;  cet 
'  alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus'  etoit  au-dessus  de  sa  connoissance, 
et  il  n'eiit jamais  demele  ces  contraires  que  Salluste  a  sibien  separes, 
et  que  JSIontagne  lui-meme  a  beaucoup  mieux  etendus."  Dryden, 
in  his  life  of  Plutarch  prefixed  to  that  translation  "  by  as  many 
hands  as  lives,"  thit  "  child  of  many  fathers,"  has  taken  notice 
of  this  passage,  and  endeavoured  to  refute  it  by  quoting  the 
character  of  Sylla.  If  St.  Evremond  had  been  selecting  instances, 
he  would  have  adduced  this  very  character  in  confirmation  of  his 
opinions.  It  is  true  Plutarch  there  mentions  many  of  what  he 
calls  "  anomalous"  traits  :  he  makes  Sylla  haughty,  and  severe  to 
inferiors,  submissive  and  courteous  to  superiors,  or  to  those  of 
whom  he  had  something  to  ask,  punishmg  slight,  and  overlooking 
heavy  offences ;  but  he  accounts  for  these  contradictions  in  the 
very  way  to  which  St.  Evremond  objects.  These  things,  says 
Plutarch,  can  only  be  reconciled  by  supposing  Sylla  to  have 
been  naturally  vindictive  and  cruel,  but  occasionally  giving  rcay 
where  his  interest  was  concerned. 

Plutarch's  principal  motive  for  writing  his  "  lives"  was  the  best, 
— the  advancement  of  virtue.  He  had  two  subordinate  motives, — to 
recommend  democracy,  and  to  exhibit  in  a  favorable  light  the 
illustrious  men  of  Greece.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  representa- 
tion of  a  great  and  virtuous  character,  would  materially  advance  the 
interests  of  virtue.  He  did  not  apprehend  that  the  reality  of  the 
individual's  existence,  or  of  the  actions  he  attributed  to  him,  could 
be  of  consequeoce,  farther  than  the  belief  of  it  would   tend  more 
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effectually  to  produce  imitation.  In  his  life  of  Pericles,  he  says 
that  virtue  has  in  itself  an  attractive  power,  and  that  its  mere 
exhibition  stirs  up  a  desire  of  emulation.  This  may  be  true,  but 
it  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  a  biographer,  or  historian,  should  set 
out.  He  ought  not  to  be  in  search  of  virtuous  examples,  but  of 
truth.  To  turn  over  the  pages  of  history  in  order  to  white-wash 
the  characters  we  find  there,  is  not  to  teach  "  philosophy  by 
examples,"  but  to  eulogize  the  cardinal  virtues  under  "  proper 
names."  The  investigation  of  truth  will  much  more  essentially 
serve  the  cause  of  virtue,  than  any  partial  representation,  which 
eagerness  in  looking  for,  and  the  difficulty  in  finding,  the  virtues 
personified,  might  lead  him  to  create.  Plutarch  himself  confesses 
the  difficulty  of  discovering  perfect  specimens  of  virtue,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  them,  recommends  that  the  brilliant  parts  of  a  character 
be  set  in  a  full  light,  and  the  defects  thrown  into  the  shade* 
Plutarch  is  like  the  artist  who,  having  to  draw  the  portrait  of  a 
prince  who  had  lost  an  eye,  took  him  in  profile. 

One  of  the  other  motives  already  adverted  to,  that  Plutarch 
had  in  writing,  which  alone  would  lead  us  to  receive  with  caution 
his  representations,  is,  that  he  was  anxious  to  exalt  the  fame  of 
his  native  country  by  an  advantageous  comparison  of  its  great  men 
with  those  of  Rome.  He  saw  its  degraded  state,  and  its  small 
political  consideration;  his  "  amor  patriae,"  of  which  no  man  ever 
felt  more,  was  wounded  and  indignant ;  he  burned  to  show  that 
Greece  had  once  been  the  superior  of  Rome,  if  not  in  national  con- 
quests, yet  in  individual  greatness.  He  had  also  another  motive  ; 
he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  republicanism  ;  his  little  Cheronaea  was 
a  republic,  and  he  the  first  man  in  it.  He  knew  little  of  that  form 
of  government  practically,  or  he  would  not  have  attempted  to 
dress  it  out  in  such  engaging  colours.  In  common  with  his 
contemporary  countrymen,  and  even  with  the  present  degenerate 
race  that  boast  themselves  their  descendants,  he  looked  with  a 
jealous  eye  on  the  despotic  power  of  his  masters.  They  were  all 
proud  of  their  descent,  and  could  talk  loud  enough,  if  they  could 
do  no  more,  of  the  good  old  times  of  Marathon  and  Salamis. 
Plutarch,  in  some  of  his  "lives,"  is  a  warm  advocate  of  democracy; 
audit  was  doubtless  with  the  view  of  indirectly  recommending  his 
favourite  form  of  government,  that  he  chose  some  of  his  ^*  lives." 
Mr.  Mitford,  in  his  "  History  of  Greece,"  has  mentioned  this,  and 
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added  the  similar  case  of  certain  French  writers,  who,  when  re- 
strained from  meddling  with  the  politics  of  their  own  country, 
eagerly  vented  themselves  in  discussions  on  the  freedom,  govern- 
ment, and  measures  of  ours.  Plutarch,  from  the  time  of  Petrarch, 
who  I  believe  is  nearly  the  first  that  quotes  him,  on  the  revival  of 
literature,  down  to  the  days  of  Rollin  or  even  of  Gillies,  has  been 
extensively  held  as  one  of  the  best  authorities,  not  only  for  historical 
facts,  but  also  for  their  causes,  and  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
happened.  He  has  been  cited  with  Thucydides  and  Xenophon, 
and  his  evidence  has  been  balanced  against  that  of  these  excellent 
and  trust-worthy  historians.  Plutarch  never  intended  this;  and 
before  his  admirers  held  him  up  as  the  most  authentic  as  well  as 
the  most  entertaining  writer,  they  should  have  inquired  what 
pretensions  he  himself  advanced.  It  would  be  exaggerating  to  say 
that  our  reliance  on  Plutarch  is,  as  if  1 800  years  hence  the  "  histori- 
cal novels,"  as  the  phrase  is,  of  the  present  day  should  be  quoted 
for  the  history  of  Courts,  and  the  private  lives  of  individuals.  But 
we  may  observe  that  a  similar  mistake  has  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  Cyropoedia  of  Xenophon,  as  to  the  "  lives"  of  Plutarch. 
Xenophon's  life  of  Cyrus  is  not  history,  though  it  has  been 
esteemed  such  :  it  is  the  model  of  an  excellent  prince,  as  the 
"lives"  commonly  are  models  of  excellent  statesmen  and  generals. 
The  Grecian  part  of  the  *Mives"  of  Plutarch  is  much  more 
correct  and  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  Latin  :  this  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  slight  knowledge  he  had  of  that  language, 
and  of  the  authors  who  wrote  in  it;  and  perhaps  from  his  taking  less 
interest  in  the  great  men  of  a  foreign  country.  The  lives  of 
Aristides,  Cimon,  and  especially  that  of  Pericles,  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  have  the  fewest  of  Plutarch's  prevailing  faults  ; 
but  even  here,  how  many  of  the  qualifications  of  the  instructive 
biographer  and  historian  appear  to  have  been  wanting?  In  every 
work  either  of  history  or  biography,  a  constant  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  chronology,  and  facts  should  be  related  in  the  order  of 
time — each  part  of  their  subject  should  only  take  up  so  much 
space  in  narration  as  it  is  relatively  important— trifling  and  disgust- 
ing fables,  and  irrelevant  matter  of  every  description,  should  be 
avoided — the  most  probable  causes  should  be  assigned— and  that 
connexion  which  is  found  between  the  various  and  different  acts 
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of  nations  and  individuals,  if  possible,  should  be  vigilantly  preserved. 
The  philosophical  historian  should  also  trace  to  their  source,  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  political  and  moral  changes  of  the  times, 
should  show  the  point  where  a  nation  struck  out  of  the  road  of  its  true 
interest,  and  where  and  how  it  returned.  He  has  likewise  to  exhibit 
the  effects  of  the  forms  and  administrations  of  governments  on  the 
manners,  morals,  and  general  character  of  the  society  for  whose 
good  they  are  created.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  Plutarch 
is  deficient  in  each  of  these  poivits.  His  chronology  is  uncertain, 
negligent,  and  confused.  Gibbon  has  objected  to  Sallust,  that, 
after  reading  the  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  no  impression 
remains  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  of  the  length  of  time  taken  up 
by  the  transactions  related.  After  perusing  a  life  of  Plutarch,  it 
would  in  most  cases  be  equally  impossible,  without  previous  know- 
ledge, to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  last  act  of  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  Scaliger, 
speaking  and  giving  instances  of  Plutarch's  chronological  blunders, 
says  :  "  Neque  vero  putes  Plutarchum  TrpoArjTTTixwf  hzec  fingere. 
Summus  enim  scriptor  in  his  rebus  (so.  chronologicis)  puer  est."  To 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials  Plutarch  paid  no  attention ;  he 
read  every  thing  that  was  to  be  read,  and  then  sat  down,  gorged 
with  an  undigested,  unruminated  mass,  to  Mrite  the  life  and 
draw  the  character  of  a  very  just  or  a  very  virtuous,  a  very  ambi- 
tious or  a  very  cruel  man,  of  an  Aristides  or  a  Phocion,  of  a  The- 
mistocles  or  a  Sylla.  He  quotes  from  all  quarters,  for  his  memory 
was  as  strong  as  his  reading  was  extensive  :  regardless  of  authority, 
he  chuses  the  story  for  its  etTect,  and  so  far  from  arranging  his 
incidents  in  the  order  of  time,  crowds  many  that  are  perfectly 
detached,  into  the  picture  before  him.  He  writes,  says  Bayle,  as 
*'  qu'il  veuille  faire  un  Poeme  epique," 

Count  Hamilton,  in  his  well  known  memoirs  of  the  Count  de 
Gramont,  despises  all  attention  to  arrangement,  and  defends  him- 
self on  the  authority  of  Plutarch.  Je  declare  de  f'lus,  que  Tordre 
des  terns  ou  la  disposition  des  faits,  qui  coiitent  plus  a  Iccrivaiu 
qu'ils  ne   divertissent  le  lecteur,   ne   m'embarrasseront  gueres  dans 

rarrangement les  choses  qui  le  distinguent  auront  place  dans  ccs 

fragmens,  selon  qu'ellcs  s'offriront  ii  mon  imagination;  sans  6gard 
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a  leur  rang, — Qu'importe  apies  tout  par  ou  Ton  commence  un 
portrait,  pourvu  que  I'assemblage  des  parties  forme  un  tout  qui 
rend  parfaitement  I'original  ?  Le  fameux  Plutarque,  qui  traite  sCs 
heros  comme  ses  lecteurs,  commence  la  vie  des  uns  comme  bon 
lui  semble.  This  writing  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  Plutarch,  though 
assuredly,  the  "  advancement  of  virtue"  was  not  the  motive  to  write 
in  Count  Antony  Hamilton. 

In  an  historian  of  Plutarch's  age,  nothing  can  be  more  disgust- 
ing, than  the  pages  filled  with  details  of  oracles,  dreams,  and  augu- 
ries ;  which  he  interprets  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  priest  of  Delphi, 
instead  of  showing  how  far  they  were  believed,  how  far  engines  of 
state.  He  scarcely  seems  aware  that  they  were  often  the  tricks  of 
priests,  and  of  the  masters  of  priests.  He  disbelieved  the  existence 
of  the  gods  of  his  country,  a»d  yet  he  never  doubts  their  oracles. 
They  were  striking  characteristics  of  the  manners  of  the  times> 
?md  as  such  should  be  described — they  had  consequences,  and 
should  therefore  be  mentioned  as  causes.  But  not  such  conse- 
quences as  Plutarch  sometimes  attributes  to  them,  can  we  conceive 
them  to  have  had.  Can  we  suppose  Cimon  to  have  been  on  the 
point  of  abandoning  the  expedition  to  Cyprus  on  account  of  the 
vision  of  the  barking  dog,  which  Plutarch  tells  us  how  the  augur 
twisted  to  foretel  his  death  ?  Was  it  for  the  philosophical  Plutarch 
to  have  related  that  Cimon  was  seriously  affected  by  the  ill-omened 
labours  of  the  busy  ants,  who  had  contrived  to  accumulate  the 
clot  of  blood  on  his  great  toe !  In  Plutarch's  puerile  treatise  against 
Herodotus,  he  inveighs  against  that  historian  for  the  introduction 
of  what  he  calls  calumnies,  and  remarks  "that  the  excursions  and 
digressions  of  history  should  be  allowed  chiefly  to  fables  and 
antiquities,  and  sometimes  eulogies."  It  must  be  on  the  strength 
of  this,  that  he  introduces  the  disgusting  story  of  Peripoltas  in  the 
beginning  of  the  life  of  Cimon,  and  the  discussion  on  the  ram's 
head  with  one  horn  sent  from  the  farm  of  Pericles,  with  number- 
less others  equally  interesting  and  relative.  It  was  not,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  Plutarch's  object  to  investigate  historical  truths, 
so  that  it  is  only  very  seldom,  and  that  too  in  points  that  have  been 
before  discussed,  or  in  some  antiquarian  disquisition,  that  he  enters 
into  that  office  of  the  historian  which  consists  in  comparing  dis- 
agreeing testimony,  in  examining  the   prejudices,   circumstances, 
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pud  opportunities  of  the  m  liters  whom  he  consults,  and  in  extract- 
ing the  truth  by  comparison  and  inference,  in  striking  out  lire,  to 
use  Bolingbroke's  metaphor  on  a  similar  occasion,  by  the  collision 
of  flint  and  steel. — We  might  have  been  contented  and  instructed 
without  any  profound  assignation  of  cause,  or  deduction  of  conse- 
quence, if  Plutarch  had  given  but  a  clear  and  veracious  narration 
of  events  in  their  natural  order.  But  even  here  he  is  wanting.  If 
this  qualification  had  belonged  to  him,  it  may  be  that  he  would 
not  have  been  so  popular,  but  he  would  have  been  more  useful — 
we  might  then  have  dispensed  with  what  M.  Bougainville  com- 
plains is  not  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  "  cet  enchainement  heureux, 
ces  liaisons  naturelles,  qui  conduisent  d'un  fait  a  un  autre." 
Jle  goes  on  to  say,  ^'  Les  vies  des  hommes  illustres  sont  des  tableaux 
estimables  par  le  coloris,  mais  peu  corrects,  et  ou  Texpression  est 
superieure  a  I'ordonnance." 

The  duties  of  a  philosophical  historian  are  perhaps  more  than 
we  should  demand  of  Plutarch  ;  as  we  find  them  rarely  fulfilled, 
if  ever,  by  the  celebrated  writers  that  preceded  him.  The  ^'  philo- 
sophy of  history"  is  a  modern  term  which  I  believe  had  its  origin 
with  Voltaire.  It  is  the  essence  extracted  from  the  experience 
of  past  times — it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  historian  to  the 
administration  and  government  of  nations,  what  anatomy  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  surgeon  to  the  preservation  and  recovery  of 
individual  health.  The  nations  gone  by  are  dissected  for  the  use 
of  the  nations  in  being,  and  those  yet  to  come — the  diseased  parts 
are  pointed  out,  the  effects  of  circumstances  and  local  habits  are 
demonstrated,  and  the  constitution  and  formation  of  the  frame  are 
exhibited.  We  learn  what  may,  when  it  is  necessary,  or  may  not 
be  lopped  off  without  danger  to  the  vital  functions,  and  the  mode 
of  doing  it :  in  the  composure  of  the  "  theatre,"  and  in  the  apathy 
of  our  subject,  we  practise  experiments  and  gain  knowledge  to  be 
laid  up  for  use  against  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  reality.  As  '  the 
ancient  surgeons  and  physicians  were  ignorant  of  important  points 
where  anatomy  would  have  enlightened  thenj,  so  the  historians  of 
antiquity,  because  they  had  read  or  studied  few  histories  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires  and  states,  are  totally  deficient  in  the  "  philo- 
sophy of  history."     It  is  surprising  what   little  notice  they  take  of 

•  Millar's  Disquisitions,  and  Le  Clerc's  Hist,  de  Medecine. 
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the  increase  of  civilization,  the  spread  of  knowledge,  or  the  amello* 
ration  of  society  in  general— much  less,  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce them— fl//  they  did,  was  to  leave  a  few  isolated  facts,  of  which 
the  ingenuity  of  modern  times  has  made  a  considerable  use.  The 
science  of  government  and  political  economy,  from  the  chimerical 
schemes  of  Plato,  and  the  few  scattered  hints  to  be  found  in  the 
politics  of  Aristotle,  appear  to  have  been  unknown  in  their  times. 
We  have  from  some  of  them  admirable  narratives  of  facts  in  their 
histories,  as  we  have  exquisite  copies  of  the  human  form  in  their 
sculptures.  But  an  ingenious  and  eloquent  writer  has  said,  that 
the  Grecian  statues  want  gusto ;  because,  '  ''  the  sense  of  perfect 
form  occupies  the  whole  mind,  and  hardly  suffers  it  to  dwell  on 
any  other  feeling."  The  excellence  of  these  statues  consists  rather 
in  the  exquisiteness  of  imitation  and  in  the  perfection  of  the  "  beau 
ideal,"  than  in  the  expression  of  taste,  sentiment,  and  feeling. 
Thus  the  excellence  of  the  best  ancient  histories  consists  in  being 
an  almost  perfect  transcript  of  wars,  battles  and  sieges,  as  they 
appeared  to  the  eye  without  appealing  to  the  mind.  The  instruc- 
tion however  to  be  derived  from  battles  and  sieges,  is  soon  exhaust- 
ed—" Thus  history,"  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  '<  true  or  false,  speaks 
to  our  passions  always  :  what  pity  is  it  that  even  the  best  should 
speak  to  our  understandings  so  seldom  !"  ^  H.  S. 
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Bacon,  of  whom  it  has  become  fashionable  to  speak  as  the 
deliverer  of  Science  from  the  trammels  of  antient  philosophy,  is 
said  to  have  been  entered  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge  in  his 
twelfth  year.  "The  progress  he  made,"  says  his  historian  Mal- 
let, "  was  rapid  and  uncommon,  for  he  had  run  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  as  they  were  then  taught,  before  he  was 
sixteen.     But  what  is  far  more  surprising  ;  he  began  even  then  to 


'  The  "  Round  Table"  by  Mr.  Hazlilt,  No.  40.  Vol.  2. 
'  On  the  Study  of  History,  1.  15. 
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see  through  the  emptiness  and  futility  of  the  Philosophy  in  vogue, 
and  to  conjecture  that  useful  knowledge  must  be  raised  on  other 
foundations,  and  built  up  with  other  materials,  than  had  been 
employed  through  a  tract  of  many  centuries  backward." — At 
twenty-eight,  we  are  told  "  that  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  conceptions, 
surveying  the  state  of  learning,  observing  its  defects,  and  imaarining 
the  proper  methods  to  supply  them.  This  he  first  attempted  in  a 
treatise  which  he  entitled  The  greatest  Birth  of  Time." — 
And  at  the  age  of  forty-six  he  published  his  Cogitata  et  risa,  the 
prodronms  of  his  Novum  Organum  ;  and  other  writings  called  phi- 
losophical.— "  Upon  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  Mallet,  "  he  was  not 
only  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  had  been  discovered  in 
books  before  his  time,  and  able  to  pronounce  critically  on  those 
discoveries ;  he  saw  still  farther  ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  de 
Augmentis  Scientiarum,  has  marked  out,  in  one  general  chart, 
the  several  tracts  of  Science  that  lay  still  neglected  or  unknown.'* 

That  the  capacities  of  individuals  to  acquire  information  are  very 
unequal,  and  that  the  natural  powers  of  Bacon  were  very  great, 
will  readily  be  admitted  ;  but  that  a  boy  of  sixteen  should  in  less 
than  four  years  have  made  himself  so  completely  master  of  the 
circle  of  liberal  arts,  as  to  entitle  him  to  judge  of  the  excellence, 
or  imperfection  of  the  philosophy  then  taught,  cannot  possibly  be 
true :  and  we  find  evident  marks  in  his  works  that  his  acquisitions 
were  by  no  means  of  the  high  order  described  by  his  Historian. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  to  show  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  otherwise  than 
through  the  medium  of  Latin  translations;  or  that  he  had  ever 
studied  these  so  far  as  to  comprehend  the  general  principles  upon 
which  that  philosophy  is  founded.  If,  educated  in  the  Greek 
language,  Aristotle  studied  under  Plato  and  other  great  masters 
for  nearly  twenty  five  years  before  he  undertook  the  task  of  teach- 
ng,  we  must  suppose  that  youth  inspired,  who  at  sixteen  has  con- 
quered all  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  and  accurately  studied  a 
system  of  Logic  and  philosophy  so  difficult  of  acquisition. — But 
Bacon  had  to  study  the  Latin  as  a  foreign  or  rather  as  a  dead 
language — the  Greek  Mathematics  in  the  more  extended  sense — 
Natural  philosophy — Logic — Rhetoric — and  other  branches  of 
Science  then  making  up  the  academical  course  at  Cambridge;  and, 
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if  we  believe  his  historian,  he  had  studied  all  these,  and  saw  the 
futility  of  the  Philosophy  then  in  vogue,  and  conjectured  tijat 
knowledge  must  be  built  upon  other  foundations. — In  the  work 
already  mentioned,  the  Cogitataet  Visa,  he  finds  fault  with  Aristotle 
for  making  use  of  the  Syllogism  in  his  books  de  I^atura  ; — "Atque 
de  Syilogismo  qui  Aristoteli  oraculi  loco  est,  paucis  sententiam 
claudendam,  rem  esse  nimirum  in  Doctrinis  quas  in  opinionibus 
hominum  positse  sunt,  veluti  moralibus  et  politicis  utllem,  et  intel- 
lectui  manum  quandam  auxiliarem  :  rerum  vero  naturalium  sub- 
tilitati  et  obscuritati  imparem  et  incompetentem.  Nam  Syllogis- 
mum  certe  ex  propositionibus  constare,  proposltiones  ex  verbis, 
verba  notionum  sive  animi  conceptuum  testes  et  signacula  esse. 
Quamobrem  notiones  ipsie,  quaa  verboium  animae  sunt,  si  vagse, 
nescisc,  nee  satis  dufinitae  fuerint  (quod  in  Naturalibuslonge  maxima 
ex  parte  fieri  consuevit)  omnia  mere." — In  this  passage  we  see  that 
Bacon  did  not  know  in  what  manner  Aristotle  had  applied  the 
syllogism  to  physics,  for  both  he  and  his  master  Plato  expressly 
declare  that  reasoning  can  only  be  convincing  when  confined  to 
genus  and  species,  but  that  of  individuals  which  are  infinite  there 
can  be  no  science,  because  there  can  be  no  correct  definition  or 
comparison.  As  far  as  correct  Definition  is  to  be  obtained  in 
Physics  the  syllogism  is  applicable,  and  when  Definition  is  incor- 
rect the  syllogism  can  be  of  no  use  either  in  morals  or  politics. 
It  is  true  that  of  tastes,  colors,  smells,  &.C.  we  can  give  no  accurate 
definition  in  words,  although,  imperfect  as  language  is,  we  may  so 
far  describe  even  these  so  as  to  give  those  who  taste,  see,  and  smell, 
some  idea  of  our  meaning  ;  but  in  the  contemplation  of  nature, 
and  prosecution  of  every  art,  we  unavoidably  syllogize,  and  hold  it 
as  incontrovertibiy  true  that  like  causes  will  produce  like  effects. 
Definitions  are  certainly  necessary,  before  we  argue,  or  come  to 
any  decision  on  n  hich  we  niay  rely  as  true  ;  for  until  tiiose  engaged 
in  dispute  know  that  they  speak  of  the  same  thing,  and  use  well 
understood  conunon  terms,  no  satisfactory  result  can  be  expected. 
Cicero  says,  it  is  possible  ''  tribuendo  in  partes,  latentem  definiendo 
explicare:"  and  again  adds,  "  IJaec  patefactio  quasi  rerum  operta- 
runi  cum  quid  quldque  sit  aperitur — definitio  est;"  and  altliough 
to  us  the  essence  of  things  is  unknown,  of  this  we  must  be  satisfied, 
that  until  by  definition,  disputants  conceive  one  common  object,  all 
discussion  must  be  in  vain. — It  is,  however,  a  nnslaken  notion  that 
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definition  ought  to  include  every  particular  in  which  the  thing 
defined  differs  from  others  :  for  Aristotle  confines  Definition  to  the 
genus  of  what  is  defined — what  it  has  ni  common  with  other  things, 
and  to  the  specific  difference  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
other  things,  of  like  nature;  for  he  adds,  the  differences  of  things 
are  innumerable,  because  every  thing  is  different  from  what  it 
is  not. 

But  when  Lord  Bacon  says  that  definition  and  syllogism  may 
very  well  apply  to  Opinions — but  not  to  sensible  objects,  he  very 
evidently  uses  words  to  which  he  had  attached  no  distinct  meaning, 
for  opinion  admits  of  no  definition,  being  in  itself  nothing  beyond 
imperfect  ideas,  which  enable  us  to  judge  of  probability,  or  impro- 
bability ;  ^^hereas  clear  and  perfect  ideas  amount  to  real  science, 
when  the  mind  rests  satisfied  in  the  discovery  of  the  Truth.  Add 
here  it  may  be  observed  that  three  Greek  verbs,  each  frequently 
translated  "  intelligo"  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Language 
and  usage  of  the  most  accurate  writers,  ought  to  be  very  differently 
rendered.  The  first  is  Nqs'm,  which  signifies,  I  revolve  in  my  mind, 
I  think  of  a  certain  subject,  and  make  use  of  the  discursus  mtntis ; 
havoiu,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  but  the  process  is  yet  incom- 
plete. The  second  is  E\Um,  a  verb  not  in  use  in  the  present  Tense, 
but  which  retains  its  place  in  our  Lexicons,  and  in  many  tenses  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  variously  rendered — scio,  inteUigo, 
animadverio,  &.c, ;  but  no  one  word  in  the  Latin  Language  will 
convey  its  full  meaning,  for  it  merely  relates  to  the  knowledge  we 
acquire  from  external  form,  or  appearance;  as  the  E'l^cvXov  is  the 
effigies  or  representation,  as  far  as  relates  to  external  form,  of  (e.  g.) 
a  man — but  is  in  fact  essentially  different.  The  third  verb  alone 
denotes  full  and  perfect  knowledge  as  far  as  it  may  be  acquired  by 
human  beings,  and  denotes  that  the  process  is  complete,  that  by 
reasoning  a  man  has  arrived  at  \\  here  he  may  stop  and  safely  say, 
'£7r/(rT«fjL«i — *'  I  knuTc.;"  and  eTrnrrr^iJiYj  ra;v  ovtccv  is  a  comprehensive 
Definition  of  Science  in  general.'  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
there  can  be  no  Definition  or  Science  of  things  imperfectly  known, 
or  of  u  hat  is  iiilinite,  and  that  to  speak  of  definition  as  applicable 

'  The  writer  is  aware  that  vo>i5-;;,  t^hia-i;,  Ittjc-tjI^x,  are  used  in  various  accepta- 
tions. He  merely  gives  the  above  <,bscrvalions  as  agreeable  to  the  analog}'  of 
tiic  languuije,  and  to  some  of  the  best;uitbnrilies. 
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to  matters  of  opinion  is  in  truth  an  absurdity  ;  as  it  also  is  to  say 
that  the  Syllogism  is  useful  only  where  the  Ideas  are  yet  imperfect, 
and  that  connected  reasoning  is  not  useful  in  the  investigation  of 
the  phaenomena  of  Nature.     Lord   Bacon,  however,  sets  out  with 
the  assumption  that  there  really  exists  a  Science  of  the  infinitely 
varied  forms  and  combmaiions  of  Matter,  and  that  by  repeated 
experiments  on  those  combinations  we  may  arrive  at  general  laws 
of  nature  or  the  science  of  Universals.     He  admits  that  Plato  was 
a  superior  man,  "  altioris  ingenii ;'"  but  he  adds  that  whoever  will 
attentively  consider  his  works  must  see  that    he    was  very  little 
solicitous  about  natural  philosophy,  and  certainly  Plato  was  not 
to  be  expected  to  enter  into  the  experimental  philosophy  of  Bacon, 
as  we  know  that  he  held  particular  experiments  to  be  the  business 
of  the  artisan,  and  enjoined  his  pupils  not  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
what  was  in  its  siature  infinite,  and  from  which  no  general  principle 
could   be  derived.     Of  the   reasonableness  of   this  rule   we   shall 
easily  be  satisfied  when  we  consider  that  of  all  the  human  coun- 
tenances that  have  appeared  on  earth,  perhaps  no   two   were  ever 
exactly  alike,  no  two  blades  of  grass — or  sands  upon  the  sea  shore ; 
although  human  countenances,  grass,  and  the  sands  of  the  sea,  may 
be  generally  described  with  their  specific  differences.     The  various 
forms  of  sensible  objects,    their  modifications  and  combinations, 
might  occupy  the  human  mind  for  ages,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  arriving  at  first  principles  or    the  general  Laws  of  Nature  ;  for 
the  mind  would  thus  be  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  unattain- 
able.— It  is   surprising  that  Bacon   could  bring  himself  to   believe 
that  in  ancient  times  no  experiments  were  made  in  Natural  philoso- 
phy, with  so  many  and  striking  proofs  before  his  eyes  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  works  of  Art — the  stupendous  works  which  their  skill 
m  Dynamics  enabled  them  to  construct,  the  accuracy  of  their  works 
of  Scieuce,  and  the  taste  displayed  in  whatever  is  beautiful.    Yet  one 
of  his  conclusions  is  "  quare  tisuin  est  ei   neque  in  Griecorum,  nc- 
que  in  novorum  hominum  placitis,  neque  in  Alcliymiie  aiit  naturalis 
magijetraditionibus,aliquid  inveniri   quod  ad  opes  humanas  majorem 
in  modum  augendas  spectat.    llaque  haec  omnia  vel  oblivioni  devo- 
venda  esse,  vel   popularibus  studiis  permittenda,  dum  veri  scientia- 
rum  filii  alio  cursuu)  dirigant." 

'  Cogitala  et  visa.     Elzivir  1653.  Duod.—p.  :5. 
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The  exact  meaning  of  the  words  "  opes  humanas"  is  not  very 
evident,  as  they  are  here  used  by  Bacon.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that 
the  Greek  philosophers  did  not  teach  how  weahh  is  to  be  acquired  : 
— but  the  greatness  and  splendour  of  antient  Athens  and  Rome — 
the  riches  and  possessions  of  many  of  the  inhabitants — and  the 
hixury  which  at  length  proved  fatal  to  both,  show  that,  while  the 
Greek  philosophy  prevailed,  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  were 
fully  understood  and  more  successfully  practised  than  they  havfi 
been  by  those  who,  adopting  the  notions  of  Bacon,  are  styled  by 
him  "  veri  hlii  scientiarum." — That  the  philosophy  he  recommends 
is  confined  to  objects  of  sense,  appears  from  his  censure  of  Plato 
for  having  mingled  theology  with  his  philosophy;  and  of  Aristotle, 
for  his  application  of  logic  to  the  phaenomena  of  nature.  The 
higher  philosophy,  which  treats  of  what  is  immutable,  he 
designates  by  the  barbarous  word  notionalis,  which  he  says,  is  al- 
ways uncertain  ;  yet  he  uses  the  word  "  notio"  for  idea,  wKen  he 
says,  "  notiones  ipsze  verborum  animaa  sunt ;"  and  of  these  he  ad- 
!iiits  that  they  may  be  distinct  and  wel!  defined,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  what  meaning  he  attaches  to  the  word ;  and  probably 
this  vague  expression  had  appeared  objectionable  to  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  who  informed  him  that  some  of  his  phrases  would  hardly 
pass  current  in  the  world.  His  barbarous,  and  sometimes  affectedly 
mystical,  style  forms  the  most  complete  contrast  when  compared 
with  the  plain  didactic  manner  of  Aristotle,  whose  language  is 
never  figurative  or  mysterious,  although,  from  the  conciseness  of 
his  expressions,  they  frequently  stand  in  need  of  illustration.  Yet 
we  find  his  biographer  commends  his  style  as  excellently  suited  to 
thesuiject;  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  he  affirms  that 
he  introduced  a  new  and  better  sort  of  logic — rejecting  the  syllo- 
gism as  an  instrument,  rather  hurtful  than  serviceable  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  nature,  and  using,  in  its  stead,  a  severe  and  genuine  in- 
duction. 

*'  This  induction,  (he  says,)  is  not  the  trivial  method  of  the  schools, 
which,  proceeding  on  a  simple  and  superficial  enumeration,  pro- 
nounces at  once  from  a  few  particulars  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
contrary  instances  :  but  an  induction  that  examines  scrupulously 
the  experiment  in  question,  views  it  in  all  possible  lights,  rejects 
or  excludes  whatever  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  subject ; 
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and  then,  and  not  till  then,  concluding  from  tlie  aflirniatives  lelf. 
A  crowd  of  instances  might  be  brought  to  show  how  greatly  this 
method  of  inquiry  has  prospered  in  the  hands  of  the  moderns  ; 
how  fruitful  it  has  been  of  discoveries,  unknown  and  unimagined 
by  antiquity.  But  I  will  mention  one  that  may  stand  in  place  of 
many  :  the  optics  of  our  inunortal  Newton  :  where,  in  a  variety  of 
experiments,  he  has  analysed  the  nature  and  properties  of  light  it- 
self, the  most  subtle  of  all  bodies,  with  an  accuracy,  a  precision, 
that  could  hardly  have  been  expected  in  examining  the  grossest  and 
most  palpable  :  from  whence,  by  the  method  of  induction,  he 
has  raised  the  noblest  theory  that  any  age  or  country  can  show."  ^ 
Tiiis  sounds  very  magniticently,  but  examined  more  closely  it  will 
appear,  that  the  writer  had  not  thought  so  correctly  as  he  ought 
before  he  pronounced  so  decidedly  on  the  merits  of  Bacon,  as  a 
philosopher. 

It  has  ahead V  been  observed,  that  Lord  Bacon  believed  the  syl- 
logism to  be  chiefly  useful  in  matters  of  upiinon,  and  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  Aris- 
totle applies  it  in  physics,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  know  what  the  word 
philosop/n/  was  understood  to  signify  among  the  antients — be- 
lieving, as  Mr.  Harris  expresses  it,  that  truth  is  only  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  the  alembic  or  air-pump.  He  speaks  of  iiis 
iucluction  as  a  new  mode  of  discovering  truth — ''  via  vera  sed  in- 
tcntata,"  and  in  many  parts  of  his  writings  he  represents  Aristotle 
and  Plato  as  improperly  applying  logic  and  the  syllogism  to  natural 
science,  of  which  he  tnakes  repealed  experiments  the  basis.'     If  in 

'  Life  of  Lord  Bacon.  London,  176S.  duodecimo,  ■p\\  121,  12'J. 

*  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  affirm,  that  Bacon  did  not  reprt!>ent  induction 
as  anew  mode  of  discovering  truth.  His  words  "  restat  sola  inductio,  viii 
vera  sed  inteniata,"  iucontestabiy  prove,  that  he  did  claim  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing first  recommended  this  method  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Dr.  Reid,  in 
his  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Logic,  (Ediu.  Edit.  1806.  pp.  1-10,  141.)  says, 
"  After  men  had  laboured  in  the  search  of  truth  near  two  thousand  years, 
by  the  help  of  syllogisms,  Lord  Bacon  proposed  the  method  of  induction, 
as  a  more  efiectual  engine  for  that  purpose.  The  art  of  induction,  first  de- 
lineated by  Lord  Bacon,  produced  numberless  laboratories  and  observato- 
ries, in  which  nature  has  been  put  to  the  question  by  thousands  of  expesri- 
mentf,  and  forced  to  confess  nwny  of  her  secrets  tlr.u  before  were  hid  from 
mortal-." 
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tVie  complete  circle  of  science,  wliich  his  biographer  informs  m  lie 
ran  through  in  four  years,  had  been  included  the  rudiments  of  the 
language  and  phihjsophy  of  Greece,  he  would  have  known  that 
induction  was  used  by  these  philosophers  as  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  syllogism  is  reared.  Aristotle  expressly  says,  ^  ftb  1% 
eTTxyc/jyi}  'Apyn]  ixTt  xixi  toO  xuQoKov  6  is  (ruX\rjyi(Tjxoc  va  t&v  x«5J>.cy, 
Moral.  Lib.  vi.  c.  '3. 

In  many  parts  of  his  philosophical  writings  he  mentions  the  in- 
ductive mode  of  reasoning  as  the  clearest,  the  most  convincing, 
bein-r  the  most  easily  apprehended  by  sense,  and  therefore  in  com- 
mon use.  ^7Ti  tl  T|  /XEV  kirayxyr,  'Ki^xvMTiOX  xoi  (xa.<^z7Tiqc/.,  xai  xura 
T^v  oua-^yjTiv  yvogiij.xTiqx — y.ou  to7j  ttoAAoTj  x.oivjv.      Topica,  I.  c.  x. 

Many  passages  might  be  cited  from  the  writings  of  Aristotle  arid 
his  commentators,  to  prove  that  induction  was  in  common  use 
among  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least 
foundation  for  the  opinion  entertained  that  it  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Bacon. 

The  decay  of  the  Greek  language,  the  mistranslations,  and  ab- 
surd comments  of  the  schoolmen,  had  thrown  discredit  upon  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers  before  the  time  of  Bacon, 
and  as  it  seems  evident  that  what  he  knew  of  these  writings  was 
derived  from  bad  translations,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  rashly 
condemned  what  he  did  not  understand.  He  appears  to  haye  be- 
lieved that,  before  his  time,  no  efficient  means  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge were  in  use  ;  and,  indeed,  he  tells  us  very  plainly  that  he  be- 
lieved mankind  must  necessarily  become  wiser,  as  the  world  grows 
older;  for,  says  he,  "  in  the  remoter  ages  of  antiquity  the  world  was 
in  its  infancy.'"    How  would  he  account  for  the  dark  ages  ;  how  for 

Had  Dr.  ReiiJ  been  acquainted  even  with  the  epitome  of  Diaconus,  he 
wovild  have  known,  that  by  induction  we  form  propositions,  and  from  pro- 
positions the  conclusion,  which  perfects  the  syllogism,    "a^-xto  c),  rti.-.Tir'h''-' 

<TT9i-)^t~a  TCI,  7pci,U|uaT«,   iX  a\  ritn  yfo^^xariiiy  al  <ruXXa/5at,   i%  ii  T^y  o-t/XXoySiv  I  Xs'/SJ" 
oI/Tio    TTavTo;    Ti/Woyio-iJiOV  afyjuiiia-Tipt  fj.it    oj   ocoi,    ix   is  rZ-v- Ofu.il   TpiTefl'ii;,    i»  <c  ^tif 

■nfoTMxtm,  ri  T-jjj.Tri'.aaiJiCi.     Prolegomenon  in  Philosophiam. 

'  De  antiq'iitate  autem,  opinio  quara  hunaines  de  ipsa  fovent,  negligens 
omnino  est  et  vix  verbo  ij'si  congrua.  Mundi  enim  senium  et  grandsvitas, 
pro  antiquitate  vere  liabenda  sunt :  qus  temporibus  nostris  tribui  debenl, 
rion  juniori  aitati  raundi,  qualis  apud  antiques  fuit.     Ilia  enim  stas  rcspcclu 
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the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  Egyptians  once  the  most  learned 
and  scientific  people  on  earth  ?  Are  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  now 
more  learned  than  in  the  time  of  Trajan  ?  or  those  who  inhabit 
the  soil  of  antient  Greece  better  informed  than  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  ? — In  this  instance  the  reasoning  is  bad,  for  mankind  are 
easily  diverted  from  the  laborious  pursuit  of  true  science  by  pre- 
tenders to  new  inventions,  who,  ignorant  of  what  has  been  taught 
and  known  before  their  time,  profess  to  teach  how  to  acquire 
knowledge  by  shorter  processes,  and  easier  means,  than  have  been 
formerly  used.  By  such  means  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  has 
seven  several  times  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  as  often  regained  ita 
pristine  reputation,  within  the  last  two  thousand  years.  Lord  Ba- 
con's reasons  for  the  preservation  of  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  the  long  prevalence  of  their  doctrines,  must  be  par- 
ticularly noticed  for  their  singularity.  "  Quod  de  cessatione  anti- 
quarum  philosophiarum  post  Aristotelis  opera  edita,  homines  cogi- 
tant,  id  falsum  est ;  diu  enini  postea,  usque  ad  tempora  Ciceronis 
et  secula  sequentia  manserunt  opera  veterum  philosophorum.  Sed 
temporibus  insequentibus  ex  inundatione  Barbarorum  in  impe- 
rium  Romanum,  postquam  doctrina  humana  velut  naufragium  ?3er- 
pessaeat;  turn  demum  philosophise  Aristotelis  et  Platonis  tan- 
quam  tabuloe  ex  materia  leviore,  et  minus  solida  per  fluctus  tempo- 
rum  servat?e  sunt."  ISlov.  Org.  aphor.  Ixxvii.— In  this  passage  Ba- 
con asserts,  that  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  did  not  im- 
mediately take  place  of  other  systems  then  taught;  that  the  works 
of  the  antient  philosophers  remained  till  the  time  of  Cicero,  and 

nostri  antiqua  et  major,  respectu  mundi  ipsius  nova  et  minor  fuit.  Atque 
revcra  quemadmodum  majorem  rerum  humanarum  notitiam,  et  maturius 
judicium  ab  homine  sene  expettamus,  qiiam  a  juvene  propter  experientiam, 
et  rerum  qiias  vidit  et  andivit,  et  cogitavit  varietatcm  et  copiam :  eodem 
modo  et  a  nostra  3slate(si  vires  suas  nosset,  et  experiri,  et  intendere  vellet,) 
majora  nmlto  quam  a  priscis  temporibus  expectari  par  est;  utpote  setati 
mundi  grandiore  et  injiniiis  experimenlis  et  oliservationibus  aucta  et  cumulata. 
Authores  vero  quod  attinet,  summs  pusillanimitatis  est,  authoribus  infinita 
tribuere.     Recta  enim  Veritas  temporis  filia  dicitur,  non  authoritatis," 

The  analogical  reasonmg  in  the  above  quotation  is  utterly  false,  arising 
iiom  the  personification  of  the  mnndus,  as  if  the  wisdom  of  men  must  of 
accMEity  be  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  world  they  inhabit. 
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even  the  following  ages.  That  the  books  of  otlier  philosophers  were 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Cicero  we  know,  but  we  also  know  that 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  prevailed  over  every  other 
system  before  the  death  of  Alexander  ;  and  Cicero  himself  informs 
us,  that  he  regards  Aristotle  as  the  first  of  philosophers,  unless  an 
exception  were  made  in  favor  of  his  teacher  Plato.  Of  Aristotle 
he  says,  that  he  was  "  vir  summo  ingenio,  sciential  copia. — vir  sin- 
gulari  ingetiio  et  pene  divino — lotige  omnibus,  excepto  Platone, 
praestans  et  ingenio  et  diligentia."  In  another  place  he  says ; 
"  Aristotele  nemo  doctior,  nemo  acutior,  nemo  in  rebus  vel  inve- 
niendis,  vel  judicandis  acrior."  Be  it  observed,  that  Cicero  had 
actually  read  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  justly  complains,  with 
Lucretius,  that  the  Greek  philosophy  could  not  be  accurately  ex- 
plained in  Latin,  "  propter  egestatem  linguae."  But  Bacon  makes 
no  complaint  of  that  nature,  but  proceeds  first  to  censure  the 
Greek,  whose  works  he  had  certainly  never  studied  in  the  language 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  then  to  write  on  philosophy  in  a 
species  of  Latin  altogether  barbarous ;  using  terms,  "  which 
would  have  made  Quiniilian  stare  and  gasp"  and  Cicero  could  not 
have  understood,  derived,  as  most  of  them  are,  from  the  English. 
— In  the  above  passage  the  name  of  Cicero  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner,  that  an  inference  might  be  drawn  against  the  prevalence 
of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  because  it  is  said,  the 
writings  of  the  antient  philosophers  were  still  extant  in  his  time, 
and  for  some  ages ;  but  in  more  than  fifty  passages  in  the  works  of 
Cicero,  the  names  of  the  two  Greek  philosophers  are  mentioned 
in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration,  as  having  far  excelled  all  other 
philosophers.  He  mentions  the  works  of  the  more  antient  philo- 
sophers as  extant,  and  certainly  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
their  merits,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  peripatetic 
school,  to  which  he  gives  the  most  decided  preference.  The  rea- 
son Bacon  assigns  for  the  preservation  of  the  works  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  after  human  learning  had,  as  it  were,  suffered  shipwreck, 
that  they  were  "  ex  materia  levioreet  minus  solida" — and,  therefore, 
were  preserved — while  he  insinuates  that  works  of  much  greater 
value  perished,  is  disingenuously  urged,  is  contrary  to  the  well  as- 
lertained  fact,  and  besides  manifests  a  strange  abuse  of  figurative 
language.     It  is  not  true  that  the  writings  of  these  philosopherjJ 
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then  first  came  into  repute  (tuj7i  demum)  when  learning  was  nearly 
lost ;  for  during  the  life  of  Aristotle  himself,  the  peripatetic  philo- 
sophy svas  in  the  highest  repute,  and  before  his  death  he  gave  over 
his  whole  library  to  his  pupil  Theophrastus,  who  succeeded  him. 
Theophrastus,  adding  his  own  library  to  that  of  his  master,  trans- 
mitted it  to  Neleus,  and  he  to  his  descendants  IdidoTcng  av^qoma;,  who, 
for  fear  of  the  seizure  of  the  books  for  the  library  of  Pergamus, 
hid  them  under  ground,  ^0.70.  yr^g  sKgu^/av  sv  diwpvyl  nvt.  In  this 
concealment  it  is  supposed  that  the  works  of  Aristotle  suifered 
much,  and  many  were  lost.,  They  were  afterwards  sold  to  Appel- 
lico,  and  his  books  having  been  taken,  upon  the  occupation  of 
Athens  by  Sylla,  they  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  Tyrannion  the  grammarian  ;  and,  pfter  him,  into  those  of  An- 
drOnicus  Rhodius,  whose  commentaries  upon  the  Ethica  Nicoma- 
chea  are  still  extant. — If  Bacon,  then,  ii^tended  to  assert  that  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  first  came  into  repute  in  an  illiterate  age,  and 
were  preserved  as  being  of  a  more  trifling  nature  than  other  philo- 
sophical works,  no  longer  understood  by  the  people,  we  have  the 
most  complete  proof  from  the  testimony  of  Plutarch,  Strabo,  Ga- 
len, and  a  multitude  of  the  most  learned  men,  from  Aristotle's  own 
time,  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  aeia,  that  the 
assertion  is  utterly  unfounded.  These  works  that  have  come  down 
to  us  were  studiously  preserved  by  the  most  learned  men  for  suc- 
cessive ages,  and  were  ever  esteemed  as  the  most  valuable  works 
of  antiquity,  while  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  was  un- 
derstood, as  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  commentators  sutfi- 
ciently  show.  The  idea  that  works  of  real  merit  are  more  readily 
forgotten  than  those  of  a  more  trifling  nature,  as  stone  will  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  an  overflowing  river,  while  straw  and  rubbish  float 
onwards,  is  incongruous  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  age  in  which 
it  became  necessary  to  preserve  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
by  extraordinary  means  was  by  no  means  an  age  of  ignorance,  com- 
pared with  those  that  have  followed ;  and  we  may  give  credit  to 
Cicero,  when  he  assures  us  that  the  loss  of  other  philosophical 
works  is  not  to  be  regretted,  while  we  preserve  those  of  the  two 
great  masters. 

The  language  of  Bacon  is  barbarous    in  the  extreme  :    for  in 
writing  on  wJiat  he  calls  philosophy,  he  by   no  means  takes  the 
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trouble  to  adhere  to  the  philosophical  language  of  the  Romans, 
but  introduces  words,  to  which  he  may  have  attached  some  mean- 
ing, but  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  classical  author,  or  any 
respectable  dictionary.  Notio — notionalia — mitas — uliimitas — 
idcntitas — imoginalivus — spontaiieitas — limitaiieus — viitiis  coiti- 
va— forma  calidi — these,  arad  hundreds  of  other  words,  utterly  bar- 
barous, show  that  he  was  not  qualified  to  write  tolerable  Latin, 
and  that  Addison  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  the  extravagant 
comphment  he  paid  him,  when  he  said,  "  that  he  had  the  sound, 
distinct,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  with  all  the  beau- 
tiful lights,  graces,  and  embellishments  of  Cicero."  Bacon,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  writings,  was  ignorant  both  of  the 
language  and  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  for  his  quotations  are  from 
the  Latin  translations ;  and  if  Addison  had  intended  to  turn  him 
into  ridicule,  he  could  not  have  done  it  more  effectually,  than  by 
attributing  to  him  the  elegance  of  Ciceronian  Latinity.  '1  he  know- 
ledge of  what  has  been  done  and  known  before  our  times,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  before  we  propose  to  extend  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge,  or  write  a  book,  as  Lord  Bacon  did,  "  de  augmentis 
scientiarum."  Cicero  very  justly  observes,  "  non  nosse  qua^  fue- 
runt  ante  nos,  id  est  esse  semper  pueruni,"  and  that  Lord  Bacon 
did  not  know  what  had  been  done  in  philosophy  before  his  time, 
when  he  affected  to  despise  writings  he  did  not  understand,  as  his 
admirers  do  to  the  present  day,  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
looked  into  his.  But  the  fact  is  really  singular,  that  while  this 
statesman,  who,  as  Harvey  oliserved,  "  philosophized  like  a  Lord 
Chancellor,"  is  eulogized  in  our  universities,  very  few  of  his  admir- 
ers appear  to  be  acquainted  with  his  writings,  or  with  the  palpable 
fact^  that  iiiduciioH  was  in  common  use  thousands  of  years  before 
he  was  born.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  pointed  out  to  a  member 
of  one  of  our  universities,  a  great  admner  of  Bacon,  the  absurd- 
ities he  has  collected  concerning  i7iotiun,an(i  he  appeared  surprised; 
but  still,  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  amount  to  mere  nonsense, 
resorted  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Reid,  who  had  said,  he  was  much 
inclined  to  measure  every  man's  intellectual  powers  by  his  estima- 
tion of  Lord  Bacon.  It  has  already  been  shown  (No.  L)  that  Dr. 
Reid,  by  his  own  confession,  knew  nothing  of  the  physics  of  Aris- 
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totle,  and  very  liule  of  his  logic,  finding  both  very  dry  reading  ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  nuacquainted  with  the  fact, 
that  iriductinn  was  in  use  before  the  time  of  Bacon.  Dr.  Reid 
was,  no  doubt,  a  very  worthy  man ;  but  somewhat  narrow  in  his 
notions  of  philosophical  investigations,  for  he  admitted  that  he 
could  not  disprove  the  arguments  of  Berkely,  as  a  philosopher,  but 
thought  himself  bound  to  resist  them  as  9  clergyman :  and,  accord- 
ing to  this  rule,  he  may  have  thought  it  right  to  give  a  preference 
to  the  philosophical  writings  of  Bacon  over  those  of  Aristotle,  be- 
cause his  Lordship  was  a  Christian,  and  the  Stagirite  a  Heathen  5 
but  the  most  pious  divine  may  at  all  times  safely  follow  truth,  which 
never  can  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  true  religion.  Such  au- 
thority might  be  strengthened  by  the  exaggerated  praises  of  Cowley  ; 
Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last. 

The  barren  wilderness  he  passed  : 

Did  on  the  very  border  stand 
Of  the  blest  promis'd  land, 
And  from  the  mountain  top  of  his  exalted  wit, 

Saw  it  himself — and  showed  us  it. 
But  Moses  knew  the  country  he  was  in,  he  had  his  reasons  for 
leaving  it,  and  he  knew  that  a  better  settlement  was  provided  for 
the  people,  and  the  route  he  had  to  pursue  in  order  to  reach  it  in 
safety.  Bacon,  without  knowing  the  principles  of  the  philosophy 
he  condemned,  proposed  "  to  put  nature  to  the  torture,  so  that  she 
might  be  brought  to  confess  her  secrets," — and  invited  his  country- 
men to  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  science,  without  any  de- 
fined object.  Experiments  have  been  going  on  since  his  time,  and 
new  combinations  and  modifications  of  matter  may  be  found  for 
ages  yet  to  come,  but  the  promised  hand,  the  certainty  of  science, 
which  the  poet  assures  us  he  saw,  and  pointed  out  to  others,  we 
have  not  yet  attained. 

Pope  also  contributed  to  raise  a  false  character  for  Bacon,  lay 
designating  him  "  the  greatest,  wisest,  meanest,  of  mankind,^'  for 
none  of  these  epithets  are  applicable  to  his  character.  With  his 
writings  and  history  before  us  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  but  no  considerable  learning ; 
that  his  education  was  held  to  be  completed  when  it  ought 
to  have  been  beginning,  and  that  he  proposed  the  publication  of 
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liis  "  Greatest  Birth  of  Time,"  when  he  ought  to  have  been  mak- 
ing  himself  acquainted  with  what  time  had  already  produced. — 
With  that  obliquity  of  intellect  which  considers  fraud  as  something 
that  may  prove  ultimately  advantageous,  he  is  certainly  not  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  wisest  of  mankind,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
corrupt  judges  will  not  leave  to  him  the  distinction  of  being  the 
meanest.  In  like  manner  Pope  considered  Newton  as  the  greatest 
philosopher  that  ever  appeared ;  and  his  celebrated  distich  is  re- 
peated at  the  present  day  : 

Nature,  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  night ; 
God  saidj  let  Nereton  be,  and  all  was  light. 

Ln  these  lines  there  is  something  of  absurd  impiety ;  but  they 
have  contributed,  for  nearly  a  century,  to  keep  up  the  idea  that  the 
geometrical  and  astronomical  rules  and  calculations  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  form  the  very  basis  of  true  natural  philosophy ;  and  it  is 
only  of  late  that  men  of  science  begin  to  be  sensible  that  his  au- 
thority is  not  infallible.  The  calculations  of  Sir  Isaac  are  admitted 
to  be  correct ;  and  he  was  u  man  of  excellent  character,  hav- 
ing no  intention  to  deceive,  and  really  believing  \Ahat  he  gave  to 
the  world  as  true  :  but  although  his  conclusions  be  well  founded,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  his  premises  must  be  correct,  for  many 
natural  appearances  are  equally  well  accounted  for  upon  very  dif- 
ferent hypotheses. — This  subject,  however,  will  be  resumed  at 
another  opportunity. 

To  return  to  the  philosophy  of  Bacon.  AVhen  we  ask,  what 
has  Lord  Bacon  done  to  entitle  him  to  consideration  as  a  philoso- 
pher ?  the  answer  is,  he  introduced  the  inductive  method  of  rea- 
soning from  experiments.  What  is  inductive  reasoning?  It  is 
proceeding  from  one  ascertained  truth  to  others,  not  at  first  evident, 
and  this,  it  is  supposed,  mankind  were  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  un- 
til the  time  of  Bacon.  It  has  already  been  shown,  tiiat  induction 
was  in  common  use  many  ages  ago  ;  and  without  reasoning  by  in- 
duction, we  can  neither  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  material  world, 
nor  form  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 
*'  When  we  observe,  that  a  proposition,  affirming  or  denying  any 
quality  of  a  particular  material  thing,  to  be  true  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  particulars  of  the  same  species  of  things,  we  infer  that  it 
is  true  of  all ;  and  we  infer  that  it  is  not  only  so  at    present,  but 
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will  continue  to  be  so  in  time  to  come,  and  has  been  so  in  time 
past."  It  is  also  in  this  manner  that  we  reason  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  men  ;  for  by  observmg  that  men  placed  in  certain  circum- 
stances often  act  in  the  same  manner,  we  assunie  it  as  a  fact  predi- 
cable  of  the  whole  species,  that  men  placed  in  similar  circumstances 
will  act  similarly.  Without  the  use  of  inductive  reasoning  it  is 
altogether  impossible  that  men  can  derive  advantage  from  expe- 
rience, or  that  society  can  exist  on  any  stable  foundation.  Every 
artisan  uses  inductive  reasoning  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  and  moral 
evidence  is  formed  from  a  long  continued  observation  of  the  actions 
of  men,  and  the  strong  presumption  that  like  motives  w  ill  produce 
like  actions.  Induction  enables  us  to  form  general  ideas  from  par- 
ticular instances,  and  this  mode  of  reasoning  we  unconsciously  use 
even  in  our  childhood :  a  particular  flame  has  burned  the  hand,  or 
a  false  step  has  occasioned  a  severe  fall  from  a  height ;  and  the 
conclusion  is  immediately  formed,  that  all  fires  and  precipices  are 
dangerous  and  ought  to  be  avoided.  We  find  many  of  the  inferior 
animals  acting  as  if  they  reasoned  in  this  manner,  for  if  they  ^id 
not,  it  would  be  natural  for  them  to  follow,  on  all  occasions,  the 
instinct  of  their  nature,  but  this  they  will  not  do  when  danger 
is  suspected. 

Cautus  enim  metuitfoveam  lupus,  acdpiterqiie 
Siispectos  luqueos,  et  opertum  milttus  lunnum. 

Anglers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  after  they  have 
seen  and  killed  one  fish,  no  other  will  rise,  or  take  the  bait  in  the 
same  spot  for  some  time,  unless  such  as  may  have  accidentally 
arrived,  after  the  former  fish  was  killed  ;  and  even  vermin,  as  rats, 
act  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  will  rather  sufi'er  from  want  of 
food,  than  take  it  where  they  suspect  danger.  In  short,  it  is  by 
induction  that  we  acquire  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  that  at  a  period  when  the  dark  ages  were  no  more,  men 
could  be  persuaded  that  it  was  invented  by  Lord  Bacon.  But  al- 
though it  is  by  induction  that  we  acquire  general  ideas,  a  farther 
process  is  necessary  to  enable  ua  to  fonn  general  conclusions. 
Galen,  a  most  eminent  philosopher  and  physician,  (whatever  may 
be  said  by  those  who  have  never  read  his  works^)  says  that  the 
syllogism  is  that  progressive  reasoning,  which^  certain  things  being 
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a^icertaiiied,  a  farther  conclusion  necessarily  follows,  at  first  un- 
known. XuXKoyKT^og  l(Tri.  Koyog,  sv  co  riSevrcuv  tivcuv,  stspov  t*  twv 
rtSsvTctiv,  xuT  avayxrjv  (TuvuyiTM,  TrpoTspov  ayvooufj^BVOv,  Here  the 
matters  ascertained,  or,  as  we  say,  given,  are  ascertained  by  induc- 
tion, and  the  syllogism  is  used  as  the  means  of  more  readily  arriv- 
ing at  a  general  conclusion. 

That  the  syllogism  is  the  foundation  of  all  geometrical  know- 
ledge is  certain,  for  every  proposition  consists  of  a  series  of  syllo- 
gisms terminating  in  a  conclusion  which  we  cannot  conceive  to  be 
false,  or,  if  we  reason  ad  absurdurn,  in  that  which  cannot  possibly 
be  true.  In  experimental  philosophy  it  is  more  diflicult  to  ascer- 
tain premises  exactly  ;  but  in  as  far  as  that  can  be  done,  the  syllo- 
gism is  applicable  and  highly  useful.  "  Some,"  says  the  learned 
Wolnus,'  "  perhaps  may  wonder  why  I  should  cry  up  so  much  the 
usual  syllogistic  method,  as  a  thing  at  this  day  in  the  greatest  disre- 
pute with  every  one.  Let  such  know,  that  I  am  neither  a  blind 
admirer  of  antiquity,  nor  yet  altogether  unacquainted  with  modern 
discoveries  :  that  my  teachers,  indeed,  inspired  me  with  contempt 
for  the  syllogistic  manner;  and  that  1,  like  others,  have  in  my  ig- 
norance laughed  at  syllogism  I  own  ;  but,  upon  maturer  reflection, 
I  found  the  matter  otherwise  than  is  generally  thought ;  and 
now,  out  of  love  to  truth,  I  scruple  not  with  others,  who  are  great 
men,  openly  to  avow  that,  which  is  now  exploded,  from  ignorance 
and  simplicity,  by  those  who  never  examined  the  matter  with 
sufficient  penetration. — I  will  show,  by  examples,  that  geometrical 
demonstrations  are  resolvable  into  formal  syllogisms — that  nothing 
is  discovered  in  mathematics  but  by  means  of  such  syllogisms,  and 
that  in  the  other  disciplines,  we  can  never  come  to  demonstrations 
but  by  the  syllogistic  method,  for  by  it  we  obviate  every  error,  even 
of  the  most  subtle  nature,"  He  adds,  that  the  whole  of  the  alge- 
braical calculus,  by  means  of  which  so  many  discoveries  are  at 
this  day  made  in  the  mathematics,  and  their  kindred  sciences,  is 
performed  by  pure  formal  syllogisms ;  and  adds,  that  in  experi- 
mental philosophy  such  syllogisms  lead  to  complete  demonstra- 
tion, and  of  this  he  gives  several  examples. — See  Logic,  or  rational 
thoughts  on  the  powers  of  the  human  understanding,  by  Baron 
Wolfius.     London,  1770,  p.  74,  et  sequent. 

We  have  here  the  authority  of  a  truly  learned  man, — that  is,  learned 
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in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,' — in  direct  opposition  to 
that  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  gives  us  his  cogitala  et  visa,  which  anay 
be  truly  rendered,  his  co7ijectures  and  conclusions  formed  from 
these  conjectures,  as  a  basis  upon  which  true  science  is  to  rest. — 
When  Wolfius  wrote,  the  writings  of  Bacon  were  generally  known 
on  the  continent,  several  editions  having  been  published  in  Latin, 
in  various  forms,  but  in  his  Treatise  on  Logic,  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  them,  nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  he  should — believing, 
as  he  did,  that  mathematics  are  indebted  to  ontology  for  their  cer- 
tainty; and  that  the  first  philosophy,  in  dignity  and  certainty,  is 
that  which  Bacon  calls  nolionaUs  et  incerta. 

The  philosophy  which  the  antients  admired — and  which  Woliius, 
who  died  not  much  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  held  to  be  the 
foundation  of  all  human  knowledge,  Bacon  rejects  for  the  very  rea- 
son they  assign  for  giving  it  a  decided  preference,  viz.  because  it  is 
general  and  abstract.  **  Axiomata  iniima  (says  he)  non  multum  a 
nudaexperientia  discrepant.  Suprema  vero  ilia,  et  generalissima(qua- 
habentur)  noiionalia  sunt,  et  abstracta,  et  nil  habent  soli<ii.  At 
media  sunt  axiomata  ilia  vera,  et  solida,  et  viva,  in  quibus  humana? 
res  et  fortunae  sitae  sunt,  et  supra  hajc  quoque  tandem  ipsa  alia  ge- 
neralissima,  talia  scilicet  quae  non  abstracta  sint,  sed  per  haec  media 
vere  limitantur."  Here  we  have  a  very  convincing  proof,  that  Ba- 
con believed  objects  of  sense,  and  the  Proteus-like  ever-changing 
forms  of  matter,  to  be  the  true  subject  of  philosophy  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  deemed  fleeting  and 
perishable  material  forms,  scarcely  fit  to  be  considered  as  subjects 
of  science.  Philosophy,  says  Andronicus  Rhodius,  must  necessa- 
rily afford  the  greatest  pleasure,  on  account  of  its  purity,  and  be- 
cause its  subject  is  abstract,  imperishable,  and  ever  the  same  : 
^a/i/erat  Toivvv  yj  (^iXoa-o(plci  dau[/.a<TTac  'i^oucra.  fySoi/af,  ttu  re  tyjv  xaCu- 
fnoTYjTa.  X'A  TO  uAtjj  a7r>;AAay/x,£vr)  KxQuTra^  sivat,  xci)  dtu  to  /3='/3aiov,  oVi 
TrepiTu  axivj)Ta,  xa)  wcrauTwj  s)(^ovTa.  sApyet.     He  adds,  that  practical 

'  When  Voltaire  was  at  Halle  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
Great  Frederic,  the  students  presented  their  album,  or  memorial  book,  en- 
treating that  he  would  write  something  in  it,  which  he  did  as  follows  : 

Wolfw phUosophante,  rcgc  pliilosopho  regnanle,  et  Gerjnania phudente,  Athenas 
Hallenses  invisi.  Voltairi. 
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science,  the  object  of  \vhich  is  mere  matter,  luust  afford  less  sa- 
lisfaction  to  the  mind,  because  it  is  liable  to  infinite  contingencies^. 

It  has  been  aheady  observed  that  the  writings  of  Bacon  came 
abroad  at  a  time  wlien  Greek  literature  was  on  the  decline,  when 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  taught  in  barbarous  Latin,  and 
so  disfigured  by  gross  mistranslation,  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  the 
correctness  and  beauty  of  the  original.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
had  Aristode's  precepts  been  delivered  in  his  own  language,  and 
studied  so  as  to  be  understood,  it  is  impossible  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Bacon  could  have  been  well  received  by  men  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  far  less  would  they  have  been  countenanced  in  our  uni- 
versities. The  public  would  have  seen  at  once  the  absurdity  of 
listening  to  one,  who  at  sixteen  ventured  to  condemn  what  he  could 
not  possibly  understand  ;  for  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  and  Grecian  philosophy,  years  of  diligent  study 
are  necessary  when  the  follies  and  trifling  pursuits  of  youth  are 
over.  But  several  causes  concurred  to  give  a  certain  fashion  to 
the  works  of  Bacon.  He  was  a  most  servile  flatterer,  and  pre- 
tended to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  wretched  pedant  James,  as 
to  an  infallible  oracle.  By  this  means  he  ensured  his  approbation ; 
and  as  the  king  pretended  to  sit  as  umpire  during  philosophical 
discussions  at  the  universities,  then,  perhaps,  even  more  servrie 
than  when  that  of  Oxford  expelled  Mr.  Locke  wpon  the  mandate 
of  his  grandson,  the  royal  approbation  could  not  fail  to  have  a  pow- 
erful effect  in  recommending  the  new  philosophy,  as  it  was  called, 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  was  given  out,  that  this  new  philoso- 
phy would  do  away  the  difliiculties  and  tedious  march  of  study  ; 
that  the  idea  of  the  antients,  that  every  thing  really  estimable  is  to 
be  acquired  with  difficulty — yyiKtirx.  to.  xaXa. — was  founded  in  error, 
and  that  any  man  of  genius,  by  trying  experiments,  might  arrive  at 
results  far  more  important  and  useful  than  the  wisdom  of  ages 
had  yet  discovered. 

It  was  a  saying  of  James, — ''  Let  me  have  the  appointment  of 
judges  and  bishops,  and  that  shall  be  law  and  gospel  which  I 
please;"  and  it  really  appears,  from  the  state  of  the  universities  at 
the  time,  that  he  could  also  mould  philosophy  according  to  his 
own  fancy.  After  students  had  once  heard,  ex  cathedra^  that  an- 
tient  philosophy,  and  antient  literature,   were  no   longer    deemed 
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necessary  to  the  education  of  a  learned  man,  and  tliat  Lord  Bacon 
had  discovered  the  only  real  path  to  knowledge  by  a  happy  saga- 
city, which  had  detected  the  fallacies  and  sophisms  of  antiquity,  w^e 
can  easily  anticipate  the  ulterior  progress  of  the  new  philosophy. 
Kot  one  student  of  a  thousand  has  strength  of  mind  enough,  if 
his  information  justified  the  attempt,  to  call  in  question  the  autho- 
rity of  his  preceptor — the  antient  philosophy,  togedier  with  the 
language  in  which  only  it  can  be  taught,  were  neglected — all  was 
considered  as  visionaiy  that  could  not  be  felt  and  seen — and  Dyna- 
mics, Geometry,  and  Astronomy,  began  to  be  considered  as  the 
whole  of  philosophy.  The  establishment  of  a  Royal  society,  which 
confined  its  discussions  to  these  subjects,  and  numerous  periodical 
publications,  in  all  of  which  the  inductive  method,  in  experimental 
philosophy,  was  represented  as  a  higliiy  important  discovery,  con- 
tributed to  establish  the  reputation  of  Bacon,  of  whom  the  great 
majority  expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  high  admiration,  while 
very  few  took  the  trouble  to  examine  his  works  with  attention.  Re- 
cently the  exaggerated  praises  of  this  writer  have  almost  come  up 
to  the  fulsome  panegyrics  of  Cowley  and  Pope.  We  have  been 
told,  Uiat  '■'  no  man  ever  united  a  more  poetical  style  to  a  less  poet- 
ical philosophy  ;  and  that  one  great  end  of  his  discipline  is  to  pre- 
vent mysticism  and  fanaticism  from  obstructing  the  pursuit  of  truth." 
As  to  his  style,  it  is  affectedly  mystical,  but  not  one  spark  of  the 
poet's  fire  is  to  be  discovered  from  end  to  end  of  his  works.  Take 
the  following  lines,  a  version  of  part  of  the  104th  psalm,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  poetical  style.  The  subject  is,  the  great  deep. 
The  fishes  there  far  voyages  do  make. 
To  divers  shores  ihe'irjouiuei/  they  do  take  ; 
There  hast  thou  set  the  great  Leviathan, 
That  makes  the  seas  seeth  like  a  boiling  pan. 
A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  says  of  his  style,  after 
noticing  that  his  distinctions  are  often  perplexed  or  indefinite,  par-- 
ticularly  with  regard  to  physical  and  metaphysical  science  ;  that 
"  his  language  also  is  destitute  of  precision,  behig  extravagantly 
metaphorical,  and  also  replete  with  unnatural  conceits  and  obscure 
allusions.  It  is  much  more  reprehensible  than  Aristotle's,  which 
he  has  blamed  for  abounding  in  new  v/ords.  His  censure  of  the 
aiore  eminent  philosophers   is  expressed  in  the  most  acrimonious 
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strain  of  scurrility.  He  was  too  ambitious  of  innovation,  and  too 
fond  of  paradox.  In  violation  of  his  own  rules,  he  often  assumed 
facts  without  sufficiently  scrutinizing  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rested,  and  sometimes  without  any  examination  at  all,  and  very  fre- 
quently, in  his  attempts  to  account  for  facts,  he  negligently  acqui- 
esced in  hypothetical  principles,  which  had  obtained  a  popular  cur- 
rency." This  writer  appears  to  be  the  first  who  has  ventured 
fairly  to  characterize  the  writings  of  Bacon,  while  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Edinburgh  school  so  extravagantly  be-praise  them,  that  they 
even  admire  his  idola,  specus,  tribus,  fori,  and  theatri — and  find  hia 
mystical  jargon  dignified  and  significant.  This  part  of  the  book 
so  astonished  poor  King  James,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  that  buik  is 
just  like  the  peace  of  God,  wdiich  passeth  all  understanding."  The 
writer  above-mentioned,  after  some  very  just  criticisms  on  the  writ- 
ings of  Bacon,  adds,  "  that  it  must  be  allowed  he  had  the  merit 
of  having  bequeathed  to  the  world  a  larger  and  more  precious 
mass  of  sound  logical  instructions,  deduced  from  his  own  reflec- 
tions, than  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  all  the  authors  who 
preceded  him."  It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  reconcile  the  foregoing 
strictures  with  this  conclusion  ;  nor  to  point  out  any  thing  in  the 
writings  of  Bacon  that  deserves  the  title  of  logical  instruction, 
which  he  indeed  affects  to  despise. 

Of  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  that  have  prevailed  at  different 
periods,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  by  their  fruits  we  shall  know 
them.  U,  after  trials  for  a  century  and  a  half  to  find  out  trutii, 
and  establish  general  principles  by  particular  experiments,  we 
must  admit  that  we  have  failed,  and  can  produce  nothing  in  litera- 
ture or  science  to  bear  comparison  with  the  models  of  antiquity, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  we  pursue  a  wrong  path  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  must  recur  to  first  principles,  if  we  would  escape 
that  age  of  darkness  which  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  predicted  would 
be  the  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  Bacon's  suggestions. 

Many  obstacles,  however,  present  themselves  to  the  revival  of  an- 
ticnt  philosophy,  and  of  these  the  long-continued  study  necessary 
to  understand  tiie  language  is  none  of  the  least.  If  we  would  re- 
store the  antient  discipline,  the  period  of  study  must  be  much  en- 
larged ;  and  hi  place  of  completing  a  course  of  education  at  six- 
teen, a  young  man  of  good  parts  may  at  that  age  be  able  to  enter 
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upon  the  study  of  philosophy,  provided  he  has  had  the  advantage  of 
good  instruction,  and  has  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
language,  so  that  he  may  prosecute  his  studies  successfully. 

But  those  who  agree  wiih  Bacon,  that  philosophy  is  not  to  be 
prized  unless  it  tends  to  encrease  the  wealth  and  resources  of  man- 
kind, V  ill  rot  easily  be  brought  to  see  the  excellence  of  that,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  acquisition  «f 
knowledge  ;  more  especially  as  the  pursuit  is  attended  with  diffi- 
culty, and  the  language  of  Hesiod  concerning  virtue  may  well  be 
applied  to  true  science  ; 

'A^aviXTOi,  [jLuxpoc  hs  xa\  opQiog  olf^os  £"■'  auTrjV 
Kai  Tpr,^Ui  TO  TrpcuTOV    Itty,v  S"  e\g  oix.gov  'Ui^rui, 
'PYj'i^lri  ^  ^TreiTcc  TreAsi,  ^aXiTrrj  %sg  hov<ra^ 
Another  obstacle  to  the  revival   of  philosophy,  is  the  unwilling- 
ness with  which  men  are  brought  to  admit  that  they  have  been   in 
error,   and   to   sdmit    that  the   precepts  of  their   youth  are  to  be 
abandoned  in  their  old  age.*     By  some  of  our  professors   such  a 
recantauon   would    be   made  with    great   reluctance ;  for   having 
boasted  of  their   ignorance    of  the   antient  philosophy  for  many 
years,  mid  assured  their  pupils  that  it  does  not  deserve   to   be  stu- 
died.  It  would  prove  a  most  nioriiiving  task,  to  make  a  palinode, 
and  admit  the  error.      However,  these  teachers  will  probably  finish 
their  course,  undisturbed  by  the  consciousness  of  having  been  mis- 

'  The  above  lines  from  Hesiod  lead  us  to  inquire  into  the  exact  import  of 
the  word  'AotTh,  virtue,  which  is  used  in  various  senses.  Some  lexicographers, 
deriving  it  from " Apr) ;,  Mars,  render  it  heroic  valour,  and  it  is  no  doubt  often 
used  in  that  sense.  But  it  would  seem  that  it  is  sometimes  used  as  denoting 
science,  or  knowlcdac,  as  in  the  above  lines,  and  in  the  following  beautiiul 
ode  of  Aristotle, 

2a;  Tltpl  maaQvii  (uopipcs; 

Ka\  ^nVHii  ^)]Xit)Ta;  'EXkct,li  •norfxo;, 

'Axap.ayT»f.  to^ov 
'Etj  ippsva  ySaXXtif 
Kepwov  ipfptij  t'  oSala.'r'jV.  Xi  7,  X. 

*  Q.U(J:  imberbcs  didicere,  senes  perdenda  f uteri. 
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ied  themselves,  and  the  means  of  misleading  others;  but  the  hope 
is  to  be  indulged,  that  the  rising  generation  may  be  brought  to  see 
the  degraded  state  to  which  science  is  reduced,  and  to  contribute 
their  endeavours  to  the  revival  of  true  philosophy.  Of  one  thing 
they  may  rest  assured,  that  no  person  capable  of  reading  and  com- 
prehending the  works  of  the  antient  philosophers  ever  hesitated  in 
giving  them  a  decided  preference  to  the  productions  of  modern  times, 
but,  as  Bishop  Berkeley  observes,  mani/  an  empty  head  is  shaken  at 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  never  comprehended  their  doctrines;  and 
none  so  flippantly  condemn  their  writings,  as  those  who  can  nei- 
ther read  nor  understand  them. 
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169.  uTToiTTuU,  sed  non  supra 
101. 
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Sll.  ^x6h  (sic)  Manifesta,  sed 
levissima  corruptela.  Legendum 
enim  ^xS'  U  A.  In  vulgata  lec- 
tione  inconcinne  positum  a?,  mul- 
to  commodius  «;ro  Komu  supple- 
turn. 

322.  ^S'  »f  s<V  wif^sw  recte  MS, 
Vide  supra  ad  A.  631. 

3S7.  T»v. 

348.  (p£g«<. 

354.  eifc(fioTi^ot,  sed  in  schol. 
marg.  e>.fA(pori^u,  ut  textus  supra 
351. 

S5S.   ivxvXcvi. 

359.  a2r£<(tt<. 

3G1.  T«5\  non  roS'. 


OAY2S.    £2. 

4.  ii'iXn  et  versum   addit;  riiv 

yu^ivTtK' 
39.    (TOM. 

41.     CVKZTt, 

45.  «tt<p/'. 

46.  Ku'^xiTo. 

49.     Iwi  §5  Tgo'fMJ. 

53.   0  a-ipt,. 

56.  nSvfioTOi. 

57.  'ia-y^ovTo,  sed  'i  super  s. 

61.  Ivfl'>)(r«j  a  manu  prima.  m^Fct 
61  emend,  valde  recenti. 

G5,   -TToXXa,  §'  Itt'  xinS. 

72.  Sd'  t««  a  manu  prima. 
75.  TTi^iKXvTOf  suprascr.  pro  va- 
ria  lect. 

90.    fivjK(rx9. 

96.   Ifiiia-xrt. 

103.   TTxi^x   ^tXit    fttXxmi    uyU' 

xXvroy. 

107.  xxxvi. 

121.  habet,  sed  pro  122.  duo 
sequentes  :  fiifivyifixi  ru^t  fruirx  ^tt- 

T^i(pli  ft>5  uyt^ivin;'  g-et  5'  lya>  lu  ^dXct, 

wJvTCt    7t.x\    XTflXi«>i    XXTxXi^U).        Ad 

ultimam  vocem  in  marg.  y^.  «y«- 

123.   Kxxov  fti^6v  610V  l^oloi^. 
132.  fiiTufidux    et   sic     scholia 
diserte. 

142.  omittit. 

160.    iviFa-ofitv. 

180.  TtTv^xoU'iyoi  ^txy^tierrTvoi. 

1 99.  arvyi^ti  ^s  T . 

200.   ^xXiTriif  i   ivt  p^fiiy  cTrtirru. 

203.  yriuT\ 

213.     OOfAOV   U76>, 

216.  2l7.  transponit, 

222.  vi'im. 

253.  Schol.  e'e/xe  t«  xatx  e\  ys- 
y;)gfl£;«o'T<  ivdiftitxt  fcxXxxu^,  Ut  videa- 
tur  legisse  ioixm. 

256.  Tty  bis. 

269.  uCtuv. 

275.  276.  Pro  his  duobus  ver- 
sibus  unum  dat  MS.  ^tihxx  3'  *s- 
TrXotaxi  ^Xx'vui  totfov;  ai  ^izio'/xu 
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277.  if^v/xivx. 

280.  '^v  '^i^iiivtii. 

293.  TTi^i'ip^m    pro     var.   lect. 
Idem  mendum  supra  IT.  1 30. 

294,  h  Mx,it<r(riv  iov  et  in  fine  ver- 
sus i'^aixst. 

302.   -xuvra.  pro  TucvTflt. 
SI 6.    («^<»«. 

345.  «v«yv(j'vT«5  et  suprascr.  £t<- 

351.  arua-^oiXovt 

352.  %i2otKcc,  ex  emend. 

357.  <V  i^^ecreu  text.  yg.  oj  eg;^** 

T«tf. 

369.  Up". 

381.    Ey«^j,j. 

389.  if^u^-\^i)i, 

397.  «Stf(r(rev5  et  suprascr.  «Svr- 


400.  videtur  primo  scriptum  ?g 

e-  ttviiystyoi. 

401.  j(t£y«,  sed  suprascr.  f6«A«. 
410.  (T^po'y.  a  manu  prima. 

417.   tKuca-Toi. 

425.  «y'  £;«tiiVi!tT'  ci)^ctt»vi. 
439.  «►?*£>.  et  suprascr.  upHKit. 
444.  fijwc  et  «   super  ».     Mox 
« Jvcr^fl?  et  <r  aliud  super  a-  prius. 

448.  ayx,ri<rr7m' 

452.  or?)<y. 

457.  £§£|«y. 

484.  6,cfAiv. 

496.  o^vo-iici  el  §'  t;/{75  «'  3. 

497.  i^vvoD  et  «» super  w, 
500.  «<!«»  /«  (sic). 
527.  r'  omittit. 

540.  Si  to't. 


NOTICE  OF 

HIEROGLYPHICORUM  ORIGO   ET  NATU- 

RA  :  Frolusiu  in  Curia  Cantabrigiensi  (in  Comitiis, 
quod  aiunt,  Maximis,)  iii.  Kal.  Jul.  mdcccxvi.  reci- 
tata,  cum  Prijnum  tuUsset prcsmiorum,  qua  ab  Academia 
Legatis  dari  solent  quotannis  Senior! bus,  sic  nuncupatiSy 
Artium  Baccalaureis.  Conscripsit  JACOBUS  BAI- 
LEY, B.  A.  Coll.  Tvin.  Schol.  Cantabriuia',  Typis  ac 
Sumtibus  Academicis  excudit  &c.  Veneunt  apud  Long^ 
man  &;  Soc.  fy.  {Pr,  3*.  6J.] 


Among  the  various  prizes  instituted  at  Cambridge  for  the 
advancement  of  classical  learning,  are  four  (perhaps,  the  most 
important,  so  far  as  relates  to  (yrigirial  composition)  of  Fifteen 
Guineas  each,  given  annually  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  Parliament  to  tv\o  Bachelors  (if  Arts  of  the  second,  and 
two  of  the  third  year's  standing,  for  the  best  Diistrtations  in 
Latin  prose,  on  subjects  proposed  by  the  Vice-chancellor  and 
Heads  of  Colleges,  somewhat  (usually)  within  two  months  of  the 
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day  of  decision.  The  successful  candidates  are  distinguished  hf 
the  appellation  of  Members'  Prizemen, — and  are  denominated 
middle  or  senior  Bachelors,  accordingly  as  they  belong  to  the 
second  or  third  year  of  their  Bachelorship.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  period  allowed  for  composing  Were  longer ;  as,  if  the 
subject  be  extended  over  much  ground,  he  who  would  hope  for 
success  cannot  for  that  time  think  with  propriety  of  giving  his 
attention  to  any  thing  else.  I'his  is  a  point  deserving  of  considera- 
tion :  a  candidate  for  these  prizes  being,  generally,  at  the  time  of 
•writing,  not  many  months  removed  from  a  Fellowship-examination. 
If  the  period  were  doubled,  the  hours  cut  off  from  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  the  day  might,  of  themselves,  be  nearly  sufficient 
for  these  exercises ;  and  the  student  be  not  so  immediately  com- 
pelled 'partem  solido  demere  de  die.  As  it  is,  he  enters  the  lists 
for  a  Fellowship  with  a  manifest  disadvantage;  and  mig^^,  upon 
this  account  only,  have  to  give  way  to  an  inferior  man. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  merits  of  the  competitors  have  war- 
ranted such  a  measure,  a  third  prize  has  been  awarded,  of  the  like 
value  with  the  others.  This  may,  of  course,  happen  either  in  the 
middle,  or  (as  it  did  in  the  present  instance)  in  the  senior  year. 
But  one  example  has  occurred,  in  which  the  same  individual  has 
been  first  of  three  in  both  years.  The  student  was  of  St.  John's 
College. 

The  subject  of  the  Dissertation  before  us,  which  our  readers 
will  remember  to  have  seen  registered  in  a  former  page  of  our 
work,  is  The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Hieroglyphics  ;  and  is,  of  all 
others,  one  which  furnishes  an  ample  scope  for  investigation,  as 
may  be  imagined  from  this  simple  truth :  that,  after  all  the 
discussions  that  have  been  brought  forward  from  time  to  time  upon 
it,  by  the  literary  of  almost  every  European  nation,  so  much  as 
a  single  character  (with  the  acute  ingenuity  of  Warburton,  and 
the  extensive  erudition  of  Zoega,  a  name  but  too  little  known  in 
this  country,  to  back  the  attempt)  has  not  been  deciphered  with 
certainty  upon  any  one  of  the  numerous  hieroglyphical  monuments 
that  remain.  Even  the  monument  of  liosetta  furnishes  no  ex- 
ception to  diis  assertion,  it  being  a  doubt  with  literary  men,  [see 
the  Edinburgh  Review]  whether  the  hieroglyphics  engraved  on 
it  are  the  representatives  of  things;  or  of  sounds  the  exponents 
oi things;  in  plainer  terms,  whether  the  key  to  this  inscription  be, 
or  be  not,  what  may  be  termed  an  hieroglyphical  alphabet, — of  a  kind 
with  that  Egyptian  one,  in  which  Plutarch  informs  us  that  the  figure 
of  the  Ibis  represented  the  letter  A,  or  with  the  Hermetic  alphabet 
in  Hammer  s  Hieroglyphics. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  subject  that  was  ever  proposed  to 
candidates  for  the  Members'  Prizes  purely  of  a  critical  kind;  it 
has  been  usual   to  confine   these  Essajs   to   subjects  moral    or 
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political,  or  to  such  as  are  connected  with  tlte  more  elegant  and 
ornamental  parts  of  ancient  and  modern  literature.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  Doctor  Kaye,  Master  of  Christ-College  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity.  The  example,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has 
been  followed  ;  and  the  very  next  year  the  subject  given  to  the 
senior  Bachelors  was  of  the  same  class. 

As  it  is  entirely  without  the  compass  of  a  publication  like 
ours  to  give  a  minute  and  particular  account  of  a  work  like  the 
present,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  scanning  over  its  surface 
hastily,  and,  as  we  scan,  with  noting  a  portion  of  the  frame- 
work for  inspection,  cursorily  and  in  the  rough.  All  we  can  do, 
and  all  indeed  that  it  is  the  province  of  a  Literary  Notice  to  do, 
is  to  give  our  readers  a  general  notion  of  the  work  that  we  have 
in  hand.     They  who  would  have  more,  must  go  to  the  book  itself. 

Praise,  like  the  precious  metals,  is  only  valuable  where  it  is  be- 
stowed with  proper  limitations  :  and  unqualified  approbation  is  as 
the  dust  we  tread  upon.  The  best  compliment  that  we  can  pay  to 
the  author  of  the  Dissertation  on  Hieroglyphics,  is  to  tell  the  lite- 
rary world  at  large,  what  was  told  to  the  University,  to  which  he 
belongs, — that  the  said  Dissertation  teas  rewarded  tvith  the  first 
prize  of  three, — that,  at  the  unanimous  request  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  examiners  (the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Colleges), 
an  impression  of  five  hundred  copies  zcas  printed  at  the  University 
press  free  of  expense,  and  presented  to  the  author, — and  that  this 
distinction  zcas  never  before  conferred  upon  any  successful  candi- 
date. This  is  a  mere  matter-of-fact  statement :  and  this  the  most 
invidious  man  living  caimot  withdraw. 

The  book  has  no  preface  ;  and  perhaps  needed  none.  The  title 
and  dedication  seem  fully  to  supply  the  want  of  this.  Of  the  dedi- 
cation, which  is  very  properly  addressed  to  the  examiners,  it  may 
be  said  with  truth,  that  it  is  short  without  being  defective,  and 
respectful  without  being  fulsome. 

It  is  well  known  that,  previously  to  the  time  ofWarburton,  it  had 
become  a  received  opinion,  that  the  hieroglyphic  characters  of 
the  Egyptians  were  so  many  secret  marks,  instituted  by  their 
priests,  to  secure  their  doctrines  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  curi- 
ous. This  opinion  had  derived  so  much  validity  from  the  huge 
volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Kircher,  added  to  the  fact,  that  the  priest- 
hood did  in  after-times  employ  these  characters  in  that  way,  that 
nothing  short,  it  should  seem,  of  the  penetrative  sagacity  of  War- 
burton  could  have  disco\'€red  the  cheat.  It  was  necessarj  to 
slate  this  as  a  preliminary :  and  accordingly,  in  order  that  the 
main  body  of  the  Essay  might  not  be  burthened  with  the  detail, 
our  author  has,  not  injudiciously,  prefixed  to  the  Dissertation  an 
Introductory  Epistle ;  in  which  the  old  notion  that  hieroglyphics 
are  generally  connected   with  mystery  is  exploded,  and  the   trea- 
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tise  thus  made  to  start  clear,  M'ith  VVarburton's  admirable  discovery, 
that  this  is  but  the  second  stage  of  writing,  in  the  fore-ground. 

From  Warburton  therefore  as  a  basis,  added  to  the  more  elabo- 
rate researches  of  Zoega,  this  Dissertation,  as  it  professes,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  sprung.  The  learning  and  research  of  the  latter 
writer,  of  whom  Denmark  has  reason  to  be  proud,  are  indeed 
such  as,  in  a  manner,  to  have  sifted  the  subject, — so  far,  that  is  to 
say,  as  relates  to  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  And  upon  that,  and 
that  only,  what  we  are  to  know  of  hieroglyphics  must  depend. 
The  display  of  materials,  which,  from  a  life  wholly  devoted  to  the 
study,  he  has  been  able  to  amass,  is  enough  almost  to  stagger  be- 
lief: and  of  this  very  rich  fund,  *'  pressed  down,"  as  it  is,  ''  and 
running  over,"  our  author,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  not  scrupled 
to  avail  himself  at  pleasure. 

The  opening  pages  of  the  Dissertation  are  occupied  with  a 
clear  and  sufficiently  full  account  of  the  first  stage  of  writing,  which 
was  by  actual  representation  of  the  thing  signified ;  and  that  not 
in  the  order,  and  after  the  arrangement,  of  what  is  usually  termed 
written  language,  but  clusteringly  and  by  the  group.  This  has 
been  called  Picture-writing.  Specimens  are  recorded  in  the  Dis- 
sertation as  having  been  found  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Egypt,  by  reason  of  the  superior  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  was  the 
first  to  make  any  material  advance  on  the  road  to  improvement ; 
and  accordingly,  finding  that  in  spoken  language  the  ideas  of  man 
are  connected,  as  it  were,  in  a  chain,  they  straightway  set  about 
framing  a  written  language  upon  the  same  principle  ;  which  could 
only  be  effected  by  making  every  figure  represent  a  distinct  idea. 
The  representations  would  then  admit  of  continuity  just  as  much 
as  the  ideas  themselves.  Thus,  in  the  famous  inscription  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  as  standing  over  the  arch-way  of  Minerva's 
temple  at  Sais,  the  sentence  QUI  NASCERIS,  QUIQUE  IN- 
TERIS,  DEUS  ODIT  IMPIETATEM,  was  expressed  by 
the  figures  of  An  Infant,  An  Old  Man,  A  Hawk,  A  Fi&h,  and 
A  River-Horse,  taken  in  order ;  the  ideas  of  Being  born,  Dying, 
God,  Hatred,  and  Impiety,  being,  by  agreement,  severally  denoted  by 
those  figures.  Again;  in  the  inscription  on  Sethon's  statue  (He- 
rod. 11.  §  141.)  the  sentence  £5*  EME  TlX  OPEflN,  ETXEBHS 
EUTfl,  might  possibly  have  been  expressed  by  A  Figure  of  Se- 
tfion  pointing  to  himself,  An  Eye,  and  A  Stork ;  the  three  signi- 
fying respectively  the  ideas  of  Seihon,  Sight,  and  Duty.  This  is 
Hieruglyphical  writing.  Picture-writing  is,  where  a  person  should 
send  an  account  to  his  chief  of  a  victory  gained,  by  an  actual  repre- 
sentation of  the  field  of  battle,  the  enemy  Hying,  victors  pursuing, 
&.C.  or  of  the  extent  of  an  enemy's  fieet,  by  depicting  the  number 
of  vessels ;  and  the  like. 

But  our  limits  compel  us  to  be  brief:  and  we  shall  have  room 
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to  extract  no  more  from  the  main  body  of  the  Dissertation,  than 
what  will  sutHce  to  present  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  the  four 
kinds  of  hieroglyphical  characters  (and  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
correct  enumeration),  as  deduced  from  the  celebrated  passage  in 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  v.  2.  p.  657.  Potter's  Edition. 

1 .  The  first  is  called  the  tyriologic,  or  proper,  hieroglyphic  ;  and 
is  where  the  idea  to  be  expressed  is  of  something  visible  and  capa- 
ble of  being  represented  picturally,  and,  for  that  reason,  so  repre- 
sented. Of  this  kind  are  the  figures  of  The  Infant,  and  The 
Old  Man,  in  the  Saitic  inscription.  Here  is  no  symbol;  a  sym- 
bol being  the  representation  of  one  thing  by  the  figure  of  another, 
or  by  a  figure  that  is  not  its  own  exclusively. 

£.  The  three  remaining  kinds  are  symbolic.  The  first  of  these 
is  called  the  proper  symbolic  hieroglyphic,  and  differs  from  the 
proper,  or  cyriologic,  hieroglyphic,  only  in  this ;  that  the  represen- 
tation does  indeed  copy,  or  sketch  out,  the  form  of  the  thing  to  be 
expressed,  as  far  as  it  admits  of  being  copied,  or  sketched  out;  but 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  form  imitated,  succeed  in  producing 
a  perfect  or  exclusive  imitation.  Thus  the  Egyptians,  when  they 
would  express  the  idea  of  The  Sun,  drew  the  figure  of  A  Circle; 
of  2'Ae  Moon,  A  Crescent:  where  it  is  plain  that  the  expression  is 
incorrect;  the  circle  being  as  correct  a  representation  of  The  Full 
Moon  as  of  The  Sun,  and  The  Crescent  no  representation  at  all  of 
The  Moon  when  Full.  So  far  as  these  marks  profess  to  imitate, 
they  are  cyriologic,  or  proper :  as  they  fall  short  of  perfect  and 
exclusive  imitation,  they  are  symbolic.  Figures  of  this  nature 
are  therefore  denominated  by  Clemens  cyriologic  symbolic  hiero- 
glyphics. 

3.  The  next  of  the  symbolic  hieroglyphics  is  the  tropic :  and 
hieroglyphics  of  this  nature  are  the  most  common.  Thus  Fi?e 
was  represented  hy  Smoke ;  The Jield  of  battle  hy  Two  Hands,  one 
equipped  Kith  a  shield,  the  other  with  a  bow  ;  Agriculture  by  an 
Ox  :  where  the  figures  of  speech  (as  they  are  termed)  or  tropes, 
respectively  employed,  are.  Metonymy,  Synecdoche,  and  Meta- 
phor. 

4.  The  remaining  symbolic  hieroglyphic  is  called  the  enigmatic ; 
and  IS  distinguishable  from  the  ?70/JZ6- hieroglyphic  only  in  this;  that 
the  allusions  are  more  implicated,  and  the  tropes,  by  consequence, 
less  obvious.  Thus,  The  Sun  was  represented  by  a  Beetle ;  The 
number  Jive,  by  a  Star  ;   The  Month  by  a  Serpent ;  and  so  on. 

JSI.B.  'J'he  difference  between  the  cyriologic,  the  tropic,  and 
the  enigmatic  hieroglyphic,  may  be  seen  at  once,  and  in  the  same  fi- 
gure, in  a  passage  from  that  curious  relic  of  antiquity  by  Horapollo. 
He  there  informs  us,  that  the  figure  of  Lis,  when  written  cyriolo- 
gically,  meant  The  Goddess  herself;  tropically,  The  Dog-star^ 
because  sacred  to  Isis  ,•  enigfTmtically,  The  Year. 
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Of  the  notes,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Dissertation,  and  most  undoubtedly  so  with  respect  to  the  fu- 
ture developement  of  hieroglyphical  writing,  we  have  not  room  to 
say  what  we  wish.  Those,  however,  in  p.  52,  and  64.  cannot  be 
passed  over.  From  the  sum  of  these  we  learn,  that  our  author  has 
proved  the  obelisk,  epitomized  in  Greek  by  Hermapion  (see  Amm. 
Marc.  xvii.  4.)  to  be,  not  the  Lateran,  as  Sir  John  Marsham  was 
of  opinion,  but  the  Flaminian.  This  proof  obtained,  he  has  been 
able  to  compare  the  hieroglyphics  and  the  Greek  with  effect.  The 
result  of  which  is,  that  he  has  actually  succeeded  in  deciphering  a 
sequence  of  not  less  than  Jive  hieroglyphic  notes.  The  value  of 
this  discovery  will  be  the  more  apparent,  when  we  place  before  the 
eyes  of  our  readers  the  following  considerations  : 

1.  That,  although  the  works  that  have  been  viritten  on  the  subject 
are  of  themselves  enough  to  form  a  considerable  library,  this  is  the 
iirst  example  that  has  occurred  since  the  days  of  antiquity  of  a  se- 
quence of  hieroglyphic  notes  deciphered, 

2.  That,  by  identifying  the  Flaminian  obelisk  with  the  one  used 
by  Hermapion,  and  deciphering  a  part  of  it  in  consequence  of  that 
identification,  more  is  to  be  expected  from  that  obelisk  than  from  the 
Rosetta  stone  ;  the  Greek  inscription  upon  that  stone  being  evidently 
not  a  translation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  as  appears  from  the  repetition 
of  a  sequence  of  not  less  than  forty  hieroglyphic  notes,  first  disco- 
vered by  cur  author  (see  p.  72.  note) ;  no  corresponding  repetition 
being  found  in  the  Greek. 

3.  That  the  discovery,  added  to  what  is  stated  in  i>.  4Q.  note  2. 
places  the  authenticity  of  HorapoUo  beyond  dispute;  which  is  of  the 
greater  import,  as  by  the  learned  he  has  but  too  frequently  been 
thought  of  no  authority. 

4.  That,  as  Amniianus  Marcelliuus  is  right  in  his  account  of  The 
Bee  as  an  hieroglyphic,  his  authority  (and  not  oti  matters  relating  to 
Egypt  merely)  will  for  the  future  be  better  worth  taking. 

5.  That  the  interpretation  in  question  is  precisely  in  unison  with 
the  interpretaticm  of  the  Saitic  inscription  as  recorded  by  Plutarch. 

6".  That  what  Warburton  look  as  the  first  principle  on  which  to  rest 
his  theory,  viz.  thut  iiie!OgiN}>hics  are  but  the  second  stage  of  writing, 
is  proved  to  be  correct  by  this  very  discovery, 

7,  That  from  the  same  source  it  may  be  deduced,  that  Father  Kir- 
cher's  enormous  folios  are  but  a  tissue  of  outrageous  falsehood  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

8,  Tliat  Zoega's  conjee' urc  that  the  elliptic  devices  on  the  obelisks 
are  proper  nainci,  derives  proof  ivonx  the  said  discovery. 

9,  Th-.it  Warburton's  suppodtion,  that  the  intent  of  the  obelisks 
was  to  record  the  military  piaises  of  the  Egyptian  kiiigs,  is  confrnud. 
by  the  said  discovery,  very  nearly  wiliiout  exception  ;  similar  elliptic 
devices  occurring  in  a  similar  manner  in  all  the  obelisks,  and  all  of 
them  therefore  deuoting  the  names  of  kings. 
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10.  That,  ill  order  to  express  the  names  of  different  kings,  differ- 
etit  hieroglyphic  marks  ate  observed  to  be  contained  v»'ilhin  the  oval 
rings  on  different  obehsks. 

11.  That,  from  this  last  consideration,  it  seems  probable,  that  the 
Montica4iiin,  the  Medicean,  and  the  Mahutoean  obelisks,  (which  have 
a  more  modern  appearance,  and  are  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
elliptic  devices,  and  in  other  respects  as  well,  with  the  Flaminian)  are 
mere  transcripts  of  that  obelisk,  made  in  after-times;  and  that  the 
same  is  true  a  fortiori  of  the  Sallnstian  obelisk,  the  lithography  of 
■which  is  known  to  have  been  cut  at  Rome. 

12.  That  from  this  very  observable  variation  of  the  marks  within 
the  elliptic  rings  upon  the  different  obehsks,  added  to  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  comprehending  how  proper  names  could  be  written  after  the 
common  fashion  of  hieroglyphics,  and  backed  by  a  remarkable  passage 
in  Horapollo,  which  at  this  present  we  cannot  quote  otherwise  than 
from  memory, — kv  fxerrto  tm  eWiyfxuri  ovofAa  ypafova-t^  —  from  which, 
not  improbably,  Zoega's  discovery,  mentioned  in  article  8.  was  drawn 
out,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  clue  to  the  developement  of  these 
proper  names  is  an  hieroglyphic  alphabet. 

13.  That,  if  this  be  true,  the  present  discovery  paves  the  way  to 
such  developement. 

14.  That  the  method  of  coming  at  such  developement,  must  be  by 
comparing  the  component  parts  of  the  name  Rhamestes  and  that 
which  stood  for  The  Sun,  with  the  component  parts  of  that  oi  Ptole- 
my and  others  upon  the  Rosetta  stone;  it  being  as  certain  that  the' 
radical  \)dvts  of  the  names  must  be  tiie  same  in  tlie  Egyptian  and  in 
the  Greek,  as  that  the  formative  should  be  different.  The  proper 
name  of  The  Sun  may  have  been  read  Osiris.  See  Macrob.  Satur- 
nal.  I.  21. 

15.  Finally,  that  the  proof  relating  to  the  identification  of  the  Fla- 
minian obelisk  in  p.  52.  note  1.  and  the  interpretation  of  a  portion  of 
that  obelisk  in  p.  64.  note  1 .  corroborate  each  other  reciprocally. 

i\s  the  discovery,  therefore,  is  of  so  much  importance,  we  can 
hardly  do  justice  to  our  author  without  giving  it  as  expressed  in 
his  own  words  ;  which  may  serve  also,  once  for  all,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  style  and  manner  in  which  the  Dissertation  is  written. 

*'  Quod  ad  Schemata  ilia  cHiptica  attinet,  qua^  in  obeliscis  fere 
omnibus  interdum  simplieia,  interdum  etiam  occurrunt  bina,  posterio- 
ris  hujus  generis  notandum  est  septendocim  in  ubelisco  Flamiuio  oni- 
nino  reperiri  ;  in  latere  scilicet  australi  quatui  r,  quod  ct  in  borcali 
contigit,  necnon  etiam  in  occideutali ;  quinque  autcm  in  orientali. 
Quorum  omnium,  si  unum  alterumve  errorem  excipias  ab  hieroglypta 
profectum,  (exemplum  sit  circuli  oinissio  in  mTiridionali  latere  obe- 
lisci,)eadem  cmnino,  ut  videtur,  rati<.  est.  Pro  numinibus  propriis, 
hieroglyph! -e  expressis,  sumenda  e.^se  hvec  scheniat;!  mecum  putave- 
ram,  ante  lecta.ni  nupcr  Anonymi  de  tabula  Rosellana  epistolam. 
Vide  Mus.  Crif.  Tom.  ii.  p.  202.  Cf.  etiam  Zoeg.  p.  46"5.  Ceterum 
banc  meam  conjecturam  duo  vel  prassertim  tirmare  videntur.     Ununi 
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quidem,  quod  nusquam  ovataj  in  obeliscis  figurae  conjugatae  reperiun- 
tur,  nisi  avis  cujusdam  ope  boXi'^oheipov ;  quem,  etiamsi  illic  loci 
nulla  de  circulo  supra  avis  caput  plerumque  suspense  facta  sit  mentio, 
Horapollinis  tainen  vulpanserem  esse  quovis  pignore  conteiulam, 
eundemque  jftlium  significare.  Locum  exscribam  ;  'Ywp^e  PovXojuevoi 
■ypd-ipat  j^vaXibireKa  ^ujypafovat,  tovto  yap  to  $ojoy  (juXoTeKiojraroy 
VTrap'^eL,  kclv  yap  CiwKrjTai  ttotc  els  to  o-i/XXjy^tJjJJ'ctt  ffiiv  to7s  TeKi'Ois,  S 
T€  Trartip  Kal  t;  nyTTip  avTOv  avOaipiTOJS  bi^oaaiv  eavrovs  toIs  Kw-qyol-s, 
OTTWS  TO.  T€Kva  SiatTidOfj'  bl  ijyirep  alTtay  toIs  AlyvrrTiois  ebo^e.  irejid^eiv 
TO  $u)ov.  I.  33.  Alterum  est,  quod  super  liarum  superiore  ovatarum 
figurarum  apis  fere  semper  designatur  cum  palmite,  vei  tlo&culo,  vel, 
si  malis,  sceptro,  binis  sufFulta  hemic^clis.  Quam  cum  Animiano 
Marcellino  (xvii.  4.)  pro  Rege  accipiendam  esse  iriecum  habeo  persua- 
sissimura.  Verba  ejus  sunt;  '<  Per  speciem  apis  mella  couHiientis 
indicant  Regem  ;  moderatori  cum  Jucundidate  aculeos  quoque  innasci 
debere  his  signis  ostendentes."  Ceteruni  et  hoc  vidit  auctor  Anony- 
inus  supradictus;  a  quo,  ut  videtur,  horum  studiorum  amanfes  pe'r- 
multa,  nee  injuria,  sperabunt.  Vide  Mus.  Crit.  Tom.  ii.  p.  203. 
Nee  vero  impedimeuto  illud  erit,  quod  de  ape  aliter  constituit  Ilora- 
poU.  I.  62.  Quic  enim  pro  Populo  Regi  morem  gtrente  apis  inter- 
dum  ponebatur,  eadem  alias,  vel  facilius,  de  ipso  Rege  intcliigi  po-. 
tuit.  Fatendum  est  banc  apis  figuram,  quam  Kircherus  papilionem 
dracontomorphum  cum  thyrso  papyraceo  junceove,  sive  mwscam 
iEgyptiacam,  nuncupat  (OEd.  i^gypt.  torn.  lii.  p.  1  S3.  \95.  li)().206.), 
alii  autem  formicam  alatam,  ab  apibus  nostratibus  aliquantum  discre- 
pare.  Verum,  quoniam  in  obeliscis  praeter  scarabaium  unum  tantum 
reperitur  animal  ex  insectorum  aligerorura  classe,  hoc  illud  putarim  esse, 
cui  apis  vocabulum  interpretes  indidere.  Ceterum  rem  extra  dubium 
ponit  obeiiscus  Sallustianus;  in  quo  apes,  quae  occurrunt,  formara 
induere  usitatiorem  curavit  Romanus  lapicida.  De  apibus  consulas 
Aristot.  Hist.  An.  V.  22.  ix.  40.  ^Jlan.  de  An.  1.  5().  00.  V.  10.  11. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xi.  5.  17.  &c.  Senec.  de  Clement.  1.  1^.  Virg. 
Georg.  iv. 

**  Quibus  quidem  positis,  cumque  Hermapionis  interpretatione  col- 
latis,  geminas  illas  sic  constitutas  jugatasque  tiguras,  in  hoc  obelisco, 
regis  Rhamestis  laudes  concinente,  sic  fere  Graece  exponcndas  judico; 
BAIIAEY2  FAiNIESTHI,  HAIOY  DAII.  Eadem  quoque  sche* 
mata  invenies  inter  notas  niinusculas  circa  stylobatam  capitellumque 
exaratas.  In  cuj usque  lateris  capitello  ad  liiiem  orationis  j)rostant 
ab  ore  dei  (Apoliinis  videlicet,  quod  supra  observatum  est,  sive  Ori, 
teste  Herod.  H.  144.)  prodeuntis.  Ultima  omnium  nota  globus  ille 
est  duobus  basiliscis,  sive  urieis,  ornatus,  additis  interdum  binis  alls 
vultnrinis.  Quam,  dum  Horapollinem  intueor  (I.  1.),  idem  valere  puto 
ac  Greecum  alrn'ofiios.  Exinde  uniuscujusque  orationis,  sic  dictae, 
crediderim  has  voces  fjnem  coustituere ;  BA2IAET2  PAMEITKI, 
HAIOY  DAIS  AlflNOBIOS." 

We  had  almost  omitted  to  observe  that  to  the  Dissertation  is  sub- 
joined an  Appendix  ;  comprising  what  are  considered  as  the  only 
translations  of  liieroglyphic  monui»ents  that  are  kuown  to  exist. 
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These  arcj  the  Greek  epitome  of  the  riaminlan  obelisk  by  Her- 
mapion,  and  the  Greek  inscription  on  the  llosetta  stone.  Notes 
snd  Latin  versions  are  added  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
these  two  monuments  of  antiquity  are  no  wiiere  to  be  found  in  so 
correct  a  state  as  in  the  present  volume.  In  the  first  paragraph  of 
Hermapion,  Zoega,  in  his  improved  edition,  had  omitted  the 
words  HAIOT  IIAIS ;  which  are  found  in  every  other  copy. 
If  this  omission  had  been  overlooked,  and  Zoega's  text  been 
taken  as  a  standard,  the  discovery  we  have  stated  might  never  have 
been  made.  The  use  of  the  supplemental  parts  of  the  Greek  in- 
scription, by  Porson,  together  with  Heyne's  Latin  translation,  was 
afforded  to  Mr.  Bailey  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  ; 
whose  liberality  on  this  occasion  he  thus  acknowledges  :  "  Hujusce 
inscriptionis,  sic  expletae,  usum  mihi  humanissime  concessit  Soc. 
Antiquar.  Londinensis.  Idem  dictum  puta  de  Latina,  quae  ad- 
jecta  est,  interpretatione  a  Chr,  G.  Hey ne.  Profess.  Sodal.  Honor. 
Getting,  expressa.'' 


SOi\IE  OBSERVATIONS 

On  the  JVorship  of  Vesta,  and  the  Holy  Fire,  in  Ancient 

Rome :  zvith  an  aecount  of  the  Vestal  Virgins. 

BY  G.  H.  NOEHDEN,  LL.  D. 

PART  11.     [Continued  from  No.  xxix./?.  130.] 


It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  difference  of  degree,  or  pre- 
eminence, among  the  V'estals,  except  that  which  might  arise  fronr 
seniority.  One  of  them,  indeed,  is  termed  Virgo  Maxima ;  (see 
Sneton.  Jul.  83.  Domit.  8.  Valer.  Max.  i.  1.  7-  Plin.  Ep.  iv.,  note  of 
Cii'onovius  ad  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  6.9.,  and  other  passages);  hv\{.  Maxima 
means  no  more  than  the  eldest,  or  senior.  Ovid  calls  Ijor  natu  maxi- 
ma.    Fast.  IV.  6o[). 

Igns  cremat  vititlos,  (puc  natu  maxima  Virgo  ; 
And  Tacitus  uses  the  expression,  Vtiu.sfissima,  Avhicii  merely  relates  to 
age,  or  seniority.  Annal.  xi.  33.:  Vihidiom  Virginum  Venialium  vtfus- 
iissimam  oravit  Pontijicis  Maximi  a?ires  adire,  clcmcntiamexpelcre.  It 
seems,  however,  that  upon  the  Dlaxima,  or  senior,  certain  functions 
^^ere  imposed,  which,  in  some  maimer,  distinguished  iier  above  the 
others.  Dio  Cassius  designates  her  station  by  the  term  Trpetrthveiy,  that 
is,  to  be  in  tlie  situation  of  stnior,  and  to  discharge  the  duljcs  helongiug 
to  it.  The  passage  to  which  I  allude,  is  hh.  liv.  p.  7  j4.  lin.  yo.  e('. 
lleimar.  lie  is  speaking  of  a  fire  tiiat  broke  out  at  iiome,  fin  the  time  of 
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Augustus,  a.  U.  C.  7  10.),  and  reached  the  temple  of  Vesta  :  ku\  to  irvp 
— TTpos  TO  'K(T7ialoy  atpiKe-o,  Clxtte  kcii  to.  lepa  es  re  to  YIuXutiov  vtto  tuiv 
aXXwj'  aei~apQkvwy  (>/  yap  trperrftevovaa  ctwrwv  eTeTv<^\wTo)  avaicofiiaiiTivai^ 
Kul  €s  T))f  Tov  lepeios  Tov  Atos  oiKiav  Tedyvai, — the  Jire  reached  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  so  that  the  sacred  relics  were  carried  to  the  Palatium 
hy  the  other  holi/  viigins  {their  senior  being  blind),  and  deposited  in 
the  house  of  the  priest  of  Jupiter.  We  are  to  infer  that,  it' the  senior 
virgin  had  not  been  disabled  by  blindness,  it  would  have  been  ex- 
clusively her  business  to  carry  those  sacred  articles.  In  this  view,  she 
may  be  said  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  establishment:  but  we 
do  not  read  that  she  had  any  control  or  authority  over  the  others. 
In  another  passage  (lib.  l.xxix.  p.  1358.  lin.  91.  ed.  Reiraar.)  Dio 
speaks  of  one  of  the  Vestals  under  the  denomination  of  lip-^iepda, 
which  undoubtedly  was  the  Maxima,  thus  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  them. 

From  the  inviolability  and  sanctity  which  were  attributed  to  the 
Vestals,  they  were  freijuently  made  the  depositaries  of  valuable 
objects,  such  as  important  records,  last  wills,  and  the  like.  Their 
abode  vias  regarded  as  a  place  of  sanctity  and  perfect  security  ;  and 
every  thing,  in  the  hands  of  such  ket  pers,  must  not  only  be  safe,  but 
also  exempt  from  tiie  curiosity  and  inquisitiveness  of  the  world.  The 
testament  of  Julius  Caisar  had  been  committed  by  him  to  the  care  of 
the  first  Vestal,  Virgo  Vestalis  Maxima ;  see  Sueton.  Jul.  83.  The 
will  of  Mark  Antony  was  entrusted  to  the  Vestals  ;  and  when  Octavi- 
us  Ca!sar  required  tliem  to  deliver  it  up,  they  refused  to  do  so.  This 
is  related  l)y  Plutarch  (Anton.  38.) :  Titios  ht  kcu  YlXajKos,  'Avrw- 
riov  (fylXoi,  tmv  vTrariiMV^  viro  KXeo^rarpas  TrpoTTrfkaKid.ofie.voi  {jiXeiaTa  yap 
i]vavTiu)i)i](yav  uh-jj  Trepl  tov  crvfTTpaTeveiv)  uTvohpuvres  u>')(ovto  wpos  Ka/- 
capa,  K-fu  TTfpt  Twi'  'Ai'TWJ^iov  tiudrjKon'  eyirovTO  fuj]rvTai,  to.  yeypu/j/ieva 
cvpeihuTes'  aireKcivro  h'  uvTai  irapa  Tuis  'RfTTiuai  TrapOerois,  Kcil  Kaiaapos 
atTOvvTos,  ovK  ebojuay  cl  be  ftouXmro  Xayu/3aj^et»',  eXOelv  avTov  eveXevov" 
eXafht'  oiiy  eXdwv. — Titias  and  Plancus,  friends  of  Antony,  and  men 
of  consular  ranh,  finding  themselves  ill  treated  by  Cleopatra,  be- 
cause they  had  opposed  her  scheme  of  accompanying  Antony  in  his 
campaign,  deserted  to  Casar,  and  informed  him  of  the  testament  (\f 
Antony,  as  they  kneiv  its  contents.  The  irill  was  deposited  with  the 
Vestal  Virgins  ;  and  when  Ccesar  demanded  if  from  them,  they  would 
not  give  it  up,  saying,  if  he  wanted  it,  he  must  come  and  take  it.  He, 
therefore,  did  go,  and  took  it.  The  wiil  oi  Augustus  Mas  likewise  depo- 
sited in  that  siuicluar}  ;  see  Tacit.  Ann,  i.  8.  Sueton.  Aug.  101, 
Other  records  vert  occasionally  kept  there.  Dio  Cassius,  for  ex- 
amjjle,  mentions,  tliat  the  treaty  concluded  between  tiie  Triumvirs 
(Octavius,  Anlfiny,  und  Le))idus),  and  Sextus  Pomptius  (the  son 
of  Cn.  PompeiiiM,  in  the  year  of  Pome  715,  was  lodged  wiUi 
the  Vestals;  lib.  XLViii.  p.  334.  ed.  Reimar.  :  Tainn  jiey  oiv 
cvt'defxf.yoi  Kui  tTvyypa\pafievoi,  tci  ypapparela  Tais  lepeiais  rats 
uenrapd€voii>  irupaKaTeQevTo, — having  come  to  this  conclusion,  and 
drawn  up  a  compact,  they  laid  up  the  record  of  it  with  the  Virgin, 
Priestesses.     This   treaty   is  again  spoken  of  p.   362.  lin.  32.,  where 
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Scxtus  Pompeiiis  had  violated  it :  Octavius  tlientook  it  away  from  the 
Vestals,  and  destroyed  it.  'O  ovf  Kulcrap  /.ludu)}'  rovro,  m  re  ypd/x- 
fmro  TO.  rfis  rrvjiljaa-ecjos  cirelXero  Trapa  rS))'  denrapQevMP.  Appian 
mentions  the  same  treaty,  and  its  being  kept  by  the  Vestals.  Bell. 
Civ.  V.  Jo.  (ed.  Schweighauser.)  :  'Es  ravra  avre(ir)cray,  kcu  tcivtci  Gvveypd- 
xpciJ'TO,  Kcii  eTijfxi^vairo,  kcu  tuls  ispals  irapQeyois  (fivXaffcreiy  eTre/bLij^av, — 
tfpon  these  articles  they  came  to  an  agreement,  reduced  them  fo  icrit- 
ing,  and  signed  and  sealed  them,  and  sent  them  to  Rome  to  the  holy 
Virgins  to  take  care  of.  In  another  place,  Dio  notices  an  arrange- 
ment made  between  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony,  which  was  also  con- 
signed to  the  Vestals.  Lib.  XLViii.  p.  534.  lin.  26".  ed.  Ileiniar.  :  Kat 
ravra  es  heX-ovs  yocii^aiTes,  Kai  Karaari^yjvd^evoi  ra'is  denrapOepois 
(hvXdrreu'  ehocrav. 

What  has  thus  far  been  observed,  marks  the  respect  and  venera- 
tion with  which  the  Vestals  were  regarded,  and  the  authority  and 
influence  which  they  had  with  the  people.  The  honours  and  privi- 
leges which  they  enjoyed,  raised  tlieir  station  to  a  high  degree  of 
dignity;  and  it  could  not  have  failed  to  be  an  object  of  ambition  and 
rivalry  among  those  who  were  qualified  to  attain  it,  if  those  advan- 
tages had  not  been  tiiought  to  be  equalled  or  surpassed  by  the  severity 
and  rigour  with  which  the  violation  or  neglect  of  their  duty  was 
punished.  This  is  another  view  of  the  picture  to  which  we  now  must 
turn  our  eyes.  Their  life  was  by  no  means  a  life  of  austerity  and'priva- 
tion ;  but  it  required  the  scrupulous  observance  of  some  leading 
points  which  were  enjoined.  Else  they  seem  to  have  lived  in  ease  and 
splendour;  and  they  were  not  excluded  from  the  intercourse  of  their 
fi'iends,  and  tiie  amusements  of  society.  Every  one  had  access  to 
their  mansion  ;  it  was  only  forbidden  that,  at  night,  any  male  should 
remain  there.  Dionys.  IJalic.  u.  07-  ed.  Reiske. :  hdahi  fffiepas /.ih 
(jubeis  ciTreinyerui  ru>v  iSovXoi-tti'on'  eierierac  i'vKru)p  be  ovbep)  rCJv  dppe- 
vii)v  h'uvXifTucrOaL  Oefiis, — no  one  is  in  the  day-time  prevented  from 
entering  their  abode  ;  but  in  (he  night  no  mule  is  allowed  to  remain 
there.  They  were  themselves  not  restrained  in  their  going  out  and 
coming  in,  only  that  in  their  whole  demeanour  strict  propriety  and 
decorum  were  to  be  observed.  In  a  passage,  quoted  before  from  Dio 
Cassius  (lib.  XLVii.  p.  504.  lin.  54.  ed.  Ileinuir.),  allusion  is  made  to 
a  Vestal,  coming  home  from  a  bancjuet  or  dinner  (cItzo  beiTrvov)  ;  and 
Macrobius  (Saturn,  ii.  f).  \).  392.  ed.  Zeune)  gives  an  account  of  an 
entertaininenl,  at  which  four  Vestals,  who  arc  mentioned  by  name, 
were  present.  This  was,  indeed,  a  hort  of  sacerdotal  banquet,  given 
by  a  ])riest  of  Mars  {Jlamcn  Mart  is) ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
su|)pose  that  they  woul  I  have  been  restricted  from  attending  it,  if  it 
had  been  the  entertainment  of  any  other  individual,  provided  nothing 
occurred  inconsistent  with  their  holy  character.  Decency  and  pro- 
priety were  required  in  their  dress  aiid  oulward  appearance.  Of  the 
manner  in  wiiicii  tliey  were  usually  attired,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  representations  that  are  formed  on  coins  and  medals,  and 
afforded  by  some  statues.  See,  for  instance,  M on tfa neon's  Antiquite 
Expliquee,  vol.  i.  part  i.  book  ii.  chap.  0".  p.  0().  and  vol.  ii.  p.  i.  b.  i.  ch. 
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8.  p.  30.  also  Supplement,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  Their  dress  was  matron-like, 
and  consisted  of  along  robe  {stola,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11.),  and  a  veil  cover- 
ing the  head,  together  with  the  in/ula,  or  bandeau  or  fillet,  the 
vUtce,  or  bandelets  (which  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  appendage  to 
the  infuht),  and  other  emblems  of  priesthood,  (ore/i/ia-a  tcai  ru  Xonra 
7rapa(Tt]fxa  r»/s  iep(i)avvr)s.  Dionys.  Hal.  II,  67.  ed.  Reiske).  One  of 
their  garments  is  particularised  by  the  name  o(  carbasus  (Valer.  Max. 
1.1.  7,),  in  Greek,  tirO^/s  KapTraairr]  (Dionys.  Hal.  11.  6"S.  ed.  Reiske), 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  fine  vest,  thrown  over  the  other 
dress.  Pighius,  in  a  note  to  Valerius  Maximus,  (i.  1.  7-  Tom.  i.  p.  16. 
ed.  Torrent.  Leid.  1726.)  observes :  Nonhis  docet  carhasum  esse 
palUwn  e  scrico  vcl  ienui  lino,  quo  fccmince  divites  amiciantur.  It  is, 
of  course,  to  be  presumed,  that  they  were  arrayed  somewhat  differ- 
ently, when  they  were  actually  discharging  some  of  their  sacred  func- 
tions, from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  commonly  habited.  For 
example,  when  tiiey  were  sacrificing,  they  wore  a  sort  of  square  cloth, 
which  covered  the  head  from  behind,  and  hung  down  the  back.  It  was 
white,  with  a  purple  edge ;  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  clasp  or 
buckle,  whence  it  was  denominated  snffihuluin.  Festus,  under  this 
word,  (lib.  xvii.  p.  543.  ed.  Delphin,  17OO.),  describes  it  in  this  man- 
ner :  Sitffibuhim  est  vestimentuia  album,  prceiextum,  quadrangulum, 
oblongum,  quod  in  capite  Firgines  Vesiales,  ciim  sacrijicant,  habere 
sole/it ;  idque  fibula  comprehenditur.  The  figures  of  Vestals,  which 
are  seen  upon  coins  and  medals,  and  the  statues  which  exist  repre- 
sent them,  almost  without  any  exception,  with  short  hair.  It  seems, 
therefore,  as  if  it  had  been  required  of  them  to  cut  their  hair,  and 
wear  it  in  a  simple  and  unadorned  manner.  The  cutting  of  the  hair 
is  established  by  a  passage  in  Pliny  (N.  H.  xvi.  85.  Tom.  iii.  p. 
142.  ed.  Bij).),  where  a  certain  ancient  tree,  at  Rome,  is  spoken  of, 
on  which  the  Vestals  were  in  the  habit  of  suspending  their  hair. 
The  tree,  which  was  a  lotos,  was  thence  called  capillata.  The 
words  are  tlicse  :  Antiquior  ilia  (lotos)  est,  scd  incerfa  ejus  ceias,  qua 
capilla'a  dicitur,  quoniam  Vestalium  Virginum  capillus  ad  earn  dcfer- 
tur.  The  ilev  oting  or  offering  up  of  the  hair  was,  in  some  instances, 
regarded  as  a  religious  act ;  and  pi'obably  the  hanging  it  up  on  that 
tree,  in  Ihe  case  of  the  Vestals,  had  a  siuuiar  meaning,  by  v/hich  they 
might  figuratively  signify,  that  they  had  devoted  themselws  to  the 
service  of  the  goddess.  We  are  not  informed  by  any  other  passage 
in  the  cincicit  writers,  as  far  as  I  know,  whether  this  rite  of  carrving 
the  hair  to  tiie  ancient  lotos  tree  was,  at  difierent  times,  or  frequently, 
rejicated  by  the  Ve,  tals,  or  whether  it  was  only  once  performed, 
immediately  after  their  reception  and  consecration.  The  people 
appear  to  have  beiicld  with  jealousy  and  disapprobation  any  departure 
from  the  venerable  costume.  Seneca  (Excerpt.  Controv.  vi.  8.),  speak- 
ing in  defence  of  a  certain  Vestal,  alleges  as  an  argument  in  her  favour, 
]\i;;>  illi  cuHus  luxiiriosicr :  and  Livy,  on  the  other  hand,  (iv,  44.), 
mentions  one,  by  the  name  of  Postuuiia,  who,  by  a  disregard  of  that 
decorum,  was  not  only  censured  for  levity  in  her  dcmi  anour,  but 
mcurred  tlic  suspicion  of  unchastity,  and  was  tried  for  her  life  :  Eodem 
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unno  Postumia,  Virgo  f'estalis,  de  incestu  cazinam  dixit,  crimine 
innoxia  ;  oh  si(\piciouem  propter  vultum  amflpniorem  ingcniumquf. 
iiberius,  qmlni  Virginein  di'C(l,parum  ohhorrens  faniam.  ylmpliatam, 
deinde  absolutani,pro  cotltgii  senientid,  Pontiftx  Maximns  abstinere 
Jocis,  coUqne  sunvte  potiiis,  qvam  scilc,jussit.  "  In  the  same  year"  (it 
was  the  year  33(>  of  Rome,  or  417  before  Christ)  "  Postuiiiia,  a  Vestal 
Virgin,  was  tried  for  incontinence,  though  innocent  of  the  crime  ;  she 
had  given  a  liandle  for  that  imputation  by  her  mode  of  dress,  which 
was  more  gay,  and  her  manners,  which  were  less  reserved,  than  be- 
came a  Vestal.  Sentence  was  stayed,  and  she  was  subsequently 
acquitted  ;  but  the  Pontifex  Maximns,  in  conformity  with  the  rcsohi- 
tion  of  the  coUcginm  of  pontifts,  admonished  her  to  abstain  from 
levity  of  conduct,  and  in  lier  attire  more  to  attend  to  gravity  and 
propriety  tlian  to  elegance."  Another  instance  of  the  same  kind 
occurs  Liv.  VIII.  15. :  t\  Sulpicio  Longo,  P.  JElio  Pa;to,  consulibus — 
£o  anno  Minucia  Vestalis,  suspecta  primo  propter  mundiorem  justo 
cultum,  itisinuduta  dcinde  apud  pontijlces  at  indice  servo  ;  cum  decrelo 
eorumjussa  esset  sacris  abstinere, — "in  that  year"  (417  of  Home,  336 
before  Clirist,)  "  the  Vestal  Minucia,  having  incurred  suspicion  on 
account  of  her  dress,  whicli  was  too  fine  and  gay,  and  being  subse- 
quently informed  against,  before  the  pontiffs,  by  a  slave  who  betrayed 
her,  she  was  first  of  all  by  a  pontifical  decree  suspended  from  l:er 
sacred  functions,"— and  she  afterwai'ds  paid  the  forfeit  of  her  indiscre- 
tion with  her  life.  The  jealousy  which  was  entertained  of  the  virtue 
of  the  Vestals,  may  sometimes  have  proved  fatal  to  an  individual 
that  was  really  innocent.  This  was  thought  to  be  the  case  with  one, 
called  Cornelia,  whom  the  Emperor  Domitian  ordered  to  be  buried 
alive :  of  which  further  mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 

From  the  two  passages  of  Livy  last  quoted,  viz.  iv.  44.,  and  viH. 
1.5.,  it  is  seen,  that  the  Vestals  were  placed  under  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pontifex  Maximns,  and  the  CoUegmm  Pontilicum, 
collectively.  And  it  is  expressly  said  by  Dionys.  Halic.  (ii.  67.  ed, 
Reiske),  e^eraffra/  re  Kal  KoXairral  Kara  r6i.iuv  elalv  01  lepocpavrai, — t/iei/ 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs.  Even  when  the  power  and 
dignity  of  the  Pontifex  Maxinius  were  vested  in  the  Emperors,  as  it 
ivas  since  the  time  of  Augustus  (Sueton.  Aug.  31.),  the  other  pontiffs 
sat  with  them  in  council  and  judgment.  Thus  Pliny  (Ep.  iv.ll.) 
says  of  the  tyrant  Domitian  when  he  was  going  to  condemn  Cornelia, 
retiquos  pontifices  convocavit.  The  authority  of  the  pontiffs  over  the 
Vestals  generally,  is  intimated  by  Gellius  (r.  12.)  in  this  passage  :  Virgo 
autem  Vestalis  simul  est  capta,  atque  in  atrium  Vestae  deducta,  eiponti- 
Jicibus  trudita. 

The  two  great  delinquencies,  for  which  the  Vestals  underwent 
severe  punishment,  were  the  neglect  and  extinction  of  the  holy  fire, 
and  the  violation  of  their  chastity.  The  first  was,  comparatively,  a 
minor  offence  when  measured  with  the  latter,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
consequences  to  the  individual  are  considered  ;  though  it  sometimes 
implicated  her  in  the  second,  or  heavier  charge,  because  it  Avas  inler- 
fed,   that  the  fire  had  gone  out,  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  the 
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priestess,  who  had  to  walch  it.  This  we  learn  from  Dionys.  Hat.  iil 
two  passages,  viz.  ll.  67.  ed.  Reiske :  ttoXXci  fxkv  oli'  k(u  ciXAa  bcKci 
firivviia-a  rf/s  ov'^  orrluts  VTrrjperoiKrrjs  rols  tepoTs,  fiaXtrrra  be  //  rrfDems  rov 
TTvpos— there  seem  to  be  several  different  proofs  that  the  Vestal  did 
not  diseharsce  her  functions  in  purity,  hut  the  chief  one  is  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  fire.  And  li.  6s.,  he  relates  that  the  Vestal  .Emilia  was 
in  danger  of  perishing,  under  the  presumed  charge  of  unchastity,  be- 
cause the  holy  fire  was  gone  out,  through  the  neglect  of  a  young 
Vestal  to  whom  /Emilia  had  delegated  the"  care  of  watching  over  it. 
She  was  preserved  from  the  fatal  consequences  with  which  she  was 
threatened,  by  a  sort  of  miracle.  Compare  Valer.  Max.  i.  1,  7.  It 
was,  however,  not  always,  that  so  alarming  an  inference  was  drawn 
from  the  extinction  of  the  holy  fire ;  much  probably  depended  upon 
The  state  of  the  times,  when  such  an  accident  happened.  If  it  was 
a  period  of  national  misfortune  and  calamity,  then  woe  to  the  unhappy 
Vestal,  whom  that  mischance  of  having  suffered  the  fire  to  be  extin- 
guished befel.  She  was  certain  to  become  the  atoning  victim  for 
the  affliction  of  the  people,  and  by  her  death  to  satiate  the  irritated 
prejudices.  In  ordinary  times  the  natural  and  obvious  cause  of  a 
similar  accident  seems  to  have  been  more  readily  admitted.  It 
usually  happened  in  the  night,  when  the  guardian  who  was  to  watch 
was  overcome  with  sleep :  it  was  neglect  and  inattention  which 
naturally  caused  such  an  accident,  and  no  miraculous  influence,  what- 
ever superstition  might  make  of  it.  This  is  very  sensibly  remarked 
by  Livy(xxvil].  11.):  Terruit  animos  hominum  ignis  in  cede  Vestce 
cxtinctus. — Id  qvunquam,  nihil  portendentibus  Deis,  ceterum  negU- 
gentia  humana  acciderat,  tamen  «5rc.  But  if  the  Vestal,  for  this  fault, 
was  not  brought  into  danger  of  her  life,  by  means  of  the  supposed 
crime  of  unchastity,  she  did  not  escape  a  severe  punishment.  This 
consisted  in  bodily  castigation :  she  was  scourged,  or  beaten  with 
rods.  Liv.  xxviii.  11. — Ignis  in  cede  Vesta  exstinctus  ;  aesaque 
Jlagro  est  VestuUs  cujus  custodia  noctis  ejus  fuerat.  Festus  under 
the  word  Ignis  (Lib.  x.  p.  173.  ed.  Delphin.  1700.);  Ignis  Vcstce  si- 
quando  interstinctus  esset,  Virgines  xerberibus  afficiebantur  a  Ponti- 
Jice.  Valer.  Max.  i.  1.  6. :  P.  Licinio  poniijiei  maxima  Virgo  Vestalis, 
quia  quddam  nocte  pariim  diligens  (eterni  ignis  cnstos  fuisset,  digna 
visa  est,  qure  Jlagro  admoneretur.  The  expression  of  Valerius  Max., 
Jlagro  admonere,  (or  Jlagro  cctdere,  or  verberibus  afficere,  has  an  affect- 
ed appearance,  and  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  the  emendation  w  hich  is 
suggested  by  some  commentators  (see  the  edition  of  Torrentius),  viz. 
Jlagro  admoneretur.  Flagro  admonere,  for  to  chastise,  to  scourge, 
would  not  be  an  unusual  phrase.  This  mode  of  })unishment,  to 
which  the  Vestals  were  subject,  is  mentioned  by  Dionys.  Hal.  (il.  67. 
ed.  Reiske),  rhs  jikv  uWo  n  -imv  kXaTrorwv  aixap-avovfras  oaphois  fxaari- 
"/ouvres, — those  who  commit  any  of  the  minor  offences  they  scourge 
with  rods.  And  by  Plutarch  (Num.  10.) :  KoXotis  ^e  -Qy  /uey  oXXoij^ 
afiaprij/^arwy  7r\r]yai  reus  TrapQkvois, — the  punishment  of  the  Vestals  for 
any  other  transgression  but  the  violation  of  their  chastity,  consists 
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in  stripes  or  lashes ;  Avhicli,  it  seems,  th«^  supreme  Pontiff  inflicted 
witli  liis  own  Ir.uul  :  for  I'lularcli  adds,  too  i^iryirrTovYloyricpiKos  ^:o\d- 
C'nros, — tht  Pontifex  Maximus  adminisferins:;  the  discipline.  Tliat 
the  task  might  be  transferred  by  him  to  some  other  pontiff  is  obvious, 
and  borne  out  by  the  passage  in  Dionysius  just  quoted,  where  the 
word  fiatTTiyovi'res,  in  the  plural  number,  assigns  that  duly  to  the 
pontiffs  collectively  ;  and  by  Livy  (xxvili.  1 1 .),  who  says,  "  Cnesaque 
flagro  est  Vestalis— ^'m.ss»«  P.  Licinii  Pontificis," — she  was  scourged  by 
"or</er  of  the  Pontilex  Maximus,"  therefore,  not  by  his  own  hand. 
That  P.  Licinius,  though  here  simply  denominated  pontifex,  was 
Pontifex  Maximus,  we  know  from  Valer.  Max.  (r.  1.  6\)  That 
chastisement  was  severe:  for  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
naked  body — errnv  ore  icul  yvfj.t't)i',  (Plut.  Num.  10.),  in  which  case  care 
was  taken  that  no  offence  was  given  to  decency.  For  the  execution 
took  place  in  a  dark  corner,  and  behind  a  curtain  :  so  at  least  I 
beiiexe  the  words  of  Plutarch  are  to  be  interpreted,  vOopns  ev  ttoXiv- 
cKiio  Trapareiyop.€yT]s.  Dionysius  Ilalic.  aiul  Valerius  Maximus  have  a 
legend  of  a  poor  Vestal,  who  had  suffered  the  holy  fire  to  go  out,  but 
was  saved  from  the  fearful  consequences  of  her  neglect,  by  the 
immediate  interposition  of  the  goddess.  See  Diouys.  Hal.  ii.  68. 
Reiske.  Valer.  Max.  I.  1.  7, 

But  dreadful  was  the  punishment  of  her  who  was  convicted  of 
having  violated  her  chastity.  It  was  death,  and  the  most  horrid 
death  that  can  be  conceived  (ot/c-tirros /xopos,  Dionys.  Hal.  11.68.): 
the  unhappy  offender  was  buried  alive.  The  crime  was  called  incestus, 
crimen  inceslus,  incestum,  scelus  incesti,  crimen  incesti,  stupriim, 
crimen  stupri,  probriim.  See  Liv.  iv.  44.  vill.  15.  xxii.  57-  Plin. 
Ep.  IV.  11.  Festus  v.  Probrum.  The  criminal  was  denominated 
incesta  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  ll.)  The  Pontifex  Maximus,  together  with  the 
other  pontiffs,  were  the  judges  (see  above).  The  sentence,  if  she  was 
found  guilty,  was,  to  be  buried  alive,  viva  defodi  (Liv.  Sueton.  Plin.)  ; 
$u)/Ta  KaTopi/rreadai  (Dionys.  Hal.  Plutarch.)  The  spot,  where  this 
dreadful  judgment  was  executed,  was  near  the  Porta  Collhia  of 
Rome,  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  That  gate  was  on  the  north- 
east side,  and  led  up  to  the  Collis  Quirinalis  and  Viminalis,  whence 
it  seems  ♦.o  have  derived  the  name  of  Collina.  It  was  also  called 
Porta  Quirinalis  and  Agonensis,  and  subsequently  likewise  Porta 
Sularia,  from  its  being  upon  one  of  the  great  public  roads,  the  Via 
Solaria.  (See  the  writers  on  ancient  Rome  ;  for  example,  Marlianus, 
Fabricius,  Donatus,  in  Granii  Thesaur.  Antiqg.  Rom.  Tom.  ill.) 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  spot  alluded  to  was  irifhin  the  town,  as  is 
particularly  remarked  by  the  ancient  writers — evros  tov  relxovs,  Dionys. 
Hal.  (^11.  67.  viil.  89.  ed.  Reiske);  ci'tlis  rijs  ttoXcws,  Plutarch.  (Num. 
10.)  It  seems  that  the  Vestals,  as  holy  persons,  were  generally 
buried  within  the  town,  not,  as  others,  without  the  walls :  and  this 
distinction  was  even  maintained  with  such  of  them  as  were  buried 
alive,  for  the  most  heinous  offence.  There  is  a  passage  from  a  speech 
of  M.  Cato  de  Auguribus  preserved  in  Festus,  under  the  word  Pro- 
brum {Lih.  XIV.  p.  375.  ed.  Delphin.),   which  confirms  this  :  Adjicit 
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quoque  (M.  Cato):  Virgines  Vestules,  sacerdotio  exinutoraice,  qua 
incesti  damnalce,  vivce  defossce  sunt,  quod  sacra  Vestie  matris  poltuis- 
sent,  nee  t amen,  licet  nocentes,  extra  urhem  ohruebantiir,  sed  in  i'ampo 
proxime  Portam  CoUinam,  qui  sceleratus  vocatur.  That  the  place  was 
called  Campus  Sceleratus,  as  is  here  said  by  Cato,  is  also  nienlioned 
by  Livy  (vili.  15.),  a»d  this  author  appears  justly  to  suppose,  that  it 
had  that  appellation  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  serving  as  the 
ground,  where  the  polluted  Vestals  were  interred — Sceleruto  Campo, 
credo,  ah  incesto  id  ei  loco  nomcn  factum.  He  farther  says,  that  it 
Avas,  ad  portam  Collinam  dextrd  via  strata,  "  near  the  porta  Collina, 
ou  the  right  hand  of  the  road,"  Avhich  right  hand,  I  presume,  is  to  be 
understood,  as  you  went  out  of  the  gate.  And  Plutarch  describes  it 
as  ground  somewhat    rising,   (Num.  10.),  6(f)pvs  yetbbrjs,   irapaTeivovaa 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  details  of  such  an  execution,  as  they  are 
given  by  Plutarch  (Num.  10),  without  shuddering.  In  the  ground 
that  has  been  described,  a  subterraneous  chamber  or  cell  of  small 
dimension  (cordyetos  cikos  oh  yueyas,  Plut.  Num.  10.;  also  called 
o'lk-rjjjLa,  ibid.  c-??;.cis,  Dionys.  Hal,  II.  67.  Reiske.  Cvbiculum  subterra- 
neum.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11.) — was  formed  (ka-affKei-d^erat),  into  which 
you  descended  from  above  {e^wv  liuudey,  KaTcij^acriv).  There  were 
placed  in  it  a  couch  or  bed  {kXIvt]  vTrefTrpivfxeyij),  a  burning  lamp,  and 
a  few  necessaries  of  life  {airap^^ai  rwv  ttjoos  to  diji'  dvay/catwv  j3pay^e7,tti 
Twes),  such  as  bread,  water,  milk,  and  oil.  It  would  have  been 
impious,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  destroy  by  hunger,  a  life  that  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  most  holy  rites  (diaTrep  afotnovfxei'wr  to  /n) 
Xifxij  biufOei'peiy  (TuifJiu  reus  fxeyiarnis  Kadiepcjftiroy  aytoretais).  The 
wretched  victim,  it  is  to  be  imagined,  chiefly  perished  by  suffocation. 
For  the  cell  was  closely  shut,  and  overlaid  with  earth,  as  soon  as  she 
Avas  descended  {rijs  be  KaTajjaarjs,  Karaiy-pvirreTcii  to  o'lKrina  yijs  iroWfjs 
iu'iodev  €Tr Kjiopovfierrjs).  The  whole  proceedings  were  terrific.  The 
delinquent  was  conveyed  to  that  place  of  horror  in  a  litter,  so  fasten- 
ed up  and  covered  from  without,  that  not  even  a  sound  or  groan 
could  escape  from  it.  She  was  thus  carried  through  the  market-place 
{8i\ayopds;  compare  Dionys,  Hal.  VIII.  8.9.  Reiske),  while  the  people, 
in  fearful  silence,  made  way,  and  followed  speechless,  imi)ressed  with 
the  awe  of  this  frightful  ceremony.  No  sight,  says  Plutarch,  could  be 
more  shocking,  nor  was  there  ever  a  day  at  Rome  more  gloomy  and 
sorrowful.  When  the  litter  had  arrived  at  its  destination,  the  attend- 
ing officers  {o(  inrrjperai)  Unloosened  the  covering.  The  chief,  or 
leader,  of  the  priests  (6  rwv  lepiiov  e^up-^os,  that  is,  of  the  pontiffs  ;  see 
Plin.  Ep.  IV.  11.),  having  made  a  silent  or  secret  prayer  (eu^cis  rnai 
emoppt'jTas  iroiiifTdfiei'os),  spreading  out  his  hands  towards  heaven,  as 
if  to  call  the  gods  to  witness,  how  dire  a  necessity  recjuired  this  act 
{i;al  x^'P"*  uva-eiyas  Qeols  ixpo  ttjs  avdyKi^s),  led  her  forth  from  the 
litter,  with  her  face  veiled  and  covered  (ti'dyet  avyi:eKaXv/.ifxeyi]v),  and 
placed  her  upon  the  ladder  which  led  down  to  the  chamber.  He  then 
turned  away  with  the  other  priests,  aud  when  she  had  descended,  the 
ladder   Avas  taken   up,  the  opening   covered  over    Avith  earth,    and 
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levelled  with  tlie  oilier  ground  (wfrr  tfTOTrehoj'  tm  Xoinoi  •y/ona-i  yeriadai 
TOP  TuTTov).  When  the  priest  had  quitted  the  delinquent,  the  common 
executioner  {carnifex,  see  Plin.  Ep.  I  v.  1 1.)  pi  riormed  all  the  remain- 
der of  the  office,  that  is  to  say,  removed  the  ladder,  closed  the 
aperture,  and  threw  on  the  earth.  Such  was  this  treujendous  punish- 
iuent,  according  to  Plutarch's  description.  Tiiat  which  is  given  of  it  by 
Dionysius  Hal.  (il.  Gj.  Reiske)  is  less  complete,  and  probably  less  accu- 
rate. *^He  says,  among  other  things,  that  the  litter  was  attended  by  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  Vestal,  who  were  weeping  and  lamenting 
{a.vaK\aiof.ie.vMv  alras  kcu  TvpoTte^vovTiov  (piXwf  re  icul  avyyevuiv)  ;  where- 
as Plutarch  states,  that  a  mournful  silence  was  observed  {e^irrTarrai 
be  TTotj/res  ctajTrp,  kol  irapairejXTTOvnv  iifBoyyoi  /.lerci  rivos  beivijs  »car/j- 
(beicii).  In  another  passage  (ix.  40.  Pvciske),  Dionysius  relates,  in  one 
instance,  that  the  Vestal,  before  she  was  led  to  death,  underwent  a 
tlogging  or  scourging :  pufibot^  be  tjuaor/ywffaj/,  kuI  TrofxirevaavTes  bia 
T^s  TToXews,  8w(7av  Karwpv'^uv, — thei/  beat  her  with  rods,  and  having 
conducted  her  through  the  town,  buried  her  alive.  This  additional 
severity  I  have  no  hesitation  in  discrediting,  as  it  is  not  supported  by 
any  other  testimony,  upon  any  one  occasion.  I  apprehend,  as  I  have 
before  intimated,  that  Dionysius  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  for 
accuracy  in  particulars.  Here  he  has  evidently  confounded  the  flogg- 
ing, used  under  other  circumstances,  with  the  last  punishment  that 
the  Vestals  suffered.  According  to  this  author,  Tarquinius  Priscus  was 
the  inventor  of  the  dreadful  interment.  See  ill.  67.  ed.  Reiske.:  boKeJ 
be  Kal  ras  Ti^wpias,  als  /coXd^ovrat  Trpos  tmv  lepocpavrwv  a'l  jj.i)  (jwXarTOvtrai 
rijy  Trapdeviay  tKe'iyos  (u  TapKvvios)  e^evpe'iu  Trpwros, — that  king  (Tarquiu 
the  elder)  seems  also  to  have  invented  the  punishment  ivhich  is  indict- 
ed by  the  pontiffs,  upon  such  of  the  Vestals  as  do  not  keep  their 
virginity.  h\  the  case  of  Ilia,  or  llhea  Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus, 
the  punishment  that  she  was  threatened  with,  for  the  transgression  of 
which,  as  a  Vestal,  she  had  been  guilty,  was,  as  the  same  writer  men- 
tions, that  of  being  beaten  to  death  with  rods,  I.  78.  Reiske.:  pailbois 
aiKiaQe'icrav  airodavelv.  Cedrenus,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  a  late 
writer  (of  the  11th  century),  and  consequently  of  no  weight  in  a  matter 
of  antiquity,  says,  that  the  polluted  Vestals  were,  in  early  times, 
stoned  to  dealh,  lapidibus  obruebantur.  But  his  own  words  (p.  118. 
D. Tom.  VIII.  Corp.  Histor.  Byzant.  ed.  Van.  17-9«)  are  :  ras  'Eanubas 
Trapdevovs — at  bia  rov  jSiov  t))v  TvapOeviav  hpuXuTToV  el  be  fx)),  Xidois 
Karexwi'vvj'ro.  Plutarch,  in  Quastiones  Romance  (Op.  Tom.  vil.  p. 
154.  ed.  Reiske.)  attempts  to  explain  the  reason,  why  that  particular 
punishment,  of  burying  aUve,  was  chosen  ior  the  Vestals.  Among  his 
conjectures,  the  most  plausible  seems  to  be,  that  a  person  so  holy 
should  not  suffer  the  death  of  a  common  criminal,  or  be  touched  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner :  to  avoid  which,  no  mode  could  have  been 
better  contrived.  She  descended  herself  into  the  subterraneous  cell, 
and  thus  was  separated  from  the  world  and  from  life,  without  any 
act  of  violence. 

This  terrible  mode  of  avenging  the  crime  in  question,  one  ivould 
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suppose,  would  have  reiuleied  the  commission  of  it  extremely  rare.  Not 
are  the  exiiiiiplcs  which  occur  in  lloinaii  history  perhaj)s  to  be  consider- 
ed as  numerous,  when  the  length  of  time,  during  which  that  establish- 
ment existed,  at  least  a  thousand  years,  is  taken  into  account.  I  will 
in  conclusion  of  this  disquisition  mention  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances, which  we  meet  with  in  the  ancient  writers.  The  first  crimi- 
nal of  this  kind  that  was  condemned,  we  read  of  in  Dionysius  Hal. 
Her  name  was  Pinaria,  and  the  event  happened  under  the  eider 
Tarquin,  See  in.  67.  ed.  Ileiske.  :  efavOr]  yap  ns  eiri  7-17S  eKeivov 
(^apKvyiov)  pamXelus  lepeia  YJiyapia,  YlorrXiov  Ovyarrfp,  ov-^  ^^/^h 
Trpotnovaa  toIs  lepoTs, — 171  his  reign  the  priestess  Pinaria,  the  daughter 
of  Publius,  zvas  discovered  to  discharge  the  sacred  functions,  when  she 
was  involved  in  the  guilt  of  imjmrity.  The  punishment,  which  was 
intlicted  in  such  a  case,  is  then  alluded  to.  In  Livy  (viii.  1.5.),  the 
fate  oi  Minucia,  who  was  convicted  and  buried  alive  (in  the  year  of 
Rome  417,  before  Christ,  337.)  is  recorded.  In  the  year  of  Rome  538 
(before  Christ,  216.)  two  were  condemned  (stupri  comperlfe),  Opimia 
and  Iloronia.  Liv.  xxir.  .57.:  Duce  Vestales  eo  anno,  Opimia  atque 
Floronia,  stupri  cotnpei^tce  ;  et  altera  sub  terram,  ut  mos  est,  ad portam 
CoUinam  necata  fuerat  ;  altera  sihimet  ipsi  mortem  consciverat. 
These  are  the  two  Vestals  of  whom  Plutarch  speaks  in  Fab.  Max. 
18. — rwv  'EoTtd^ojj^  Tiupdcywv  hvohi€<l>Bapiievas  evpumes^  ti)v  fjih',  Couirep 
karlv  eQos,  c^aitrar'  Karwpv^aVy  >/  be  v(]>'  euvrfjs  airiduve, —  having  detected 
two  of  the  Vettal  Virgins  to  he  guilty  of  incontinence,  they  buried 
one  of  them  alive,  as  is  the  established  usage  in  such  circumstances  ; 
the  other  put  an  end  to  herself  by  her  onm  hands.  Dionysius  Hal. 
(vill.  S9.  Reiske)  places  the  condemnation  of  Opimia  in  the  consulate 
of  M.  Fabius  (the  son  of  Caeso),  and  L.  Valerius  (the  son  of  Marcus), 
which  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome  271,  before  Christ  482.  Here  is  a  sad 
deviation  from  chronology,  either  on  the  part  of  Dionysius  or  of  Livy. 
I  am  inclined  rather  to  confide  in  the  latter.  The  Vestal  Urbenia  was, 
according  to  Dionys.  Hal.  (ix.  40.  ed.  Reiske)  condemned  in  the 
consulate  of  L.  Pinarius  and  P.  Furius,  which  falls  in  the  year  qf 
Rome  282,  before  Christ  472.  (see  Almeloveen,  Fasti  Consulares). 
To  her  pollution  a  plague,  that  raged  at  Rome,  was  imputed,  and 
stopt  by  her  punishment.  In  Dio  Cassius,  and  the  Epitome  of  the 
63d  book  of  Livy,  three  cases  are  recorded,  which  happened  about 
the  year  of  Rome  640,  before  Christ  114.  The  culprits,  whose  names 
were  jEmilia,  Licinia,  and  Marcia,  all  perished.  See  Dio  Cass,  fragm. 
Lib.  xxxiv.  p.  39.  lin.  62.  Freinshem.  Supplem.  ad  Liv.  lib.  LXlll. 
5 — 8.  Domitian  condemned  four,  viz.  Varonilla,  two  sisters  Ocellatte, 
and  Cornelia,  who  was  Virgo  Maxima.  The  latter  was  buried  alive  ; 
to  the  three  others  he  left  the  choice  of  their  deaths.  See  Sueton. 
Domit.  8.  Dio  Cass.  lib.  Lxvii.  p.  1103.  ed.  Reimar.  Philostrat.  Vit. 
Apollou.  Tyan.  vii.  6.  Suetonius  represents  this  act  of  severity  as  a 
salutary  correction  of  that  dissoluteness,  which,  by  the  connivance  of  the 
preceding  Emperors,  had  gained  ground.  Inccsta  Vestalium  Virgi- 
Hum,  a  patre  quoquc  suo  etfratre  neglecta,  varie  ac  scveri;  coercuit. 
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Phiiostratiis  also  seems  to  speak  of  it  with  commendation  :  Dio  Cassiu3 
merely  touches  upon  it.  But  the  younger  Pliny,  in  detailing  the  fate 
of  ('ornt//tf  (Epist.  iv.  ll.)irives  the  impression  that  hiM-  condennia- 
tion  was  a  deed  of  the  most  wicked  tyranny.  He  describes  the  an- 
guish of  the  unhappy  woman  when  her  doom  was  announced  to  her. 
Missi  stafim  poiitifices,  qui  defodiendam  nccandamquc  cnrarent.  Ilia 
mine  ad  Ve.sfain,  nunc  ad  cctcros  deos  manus  tendcns,  mulla,  sed  hoc 
frequentissimc  clumituhat,  "  Me  Ctesur  incestam  putat,  qua  sacra 
faciente,  vicit,  triumphavit  !"  And  he  commemorates  her  last  moments 
thus  :  l^nin  etiam  cum  in  ilhid  subterraneum  cubfculum  demitteretiir 
hcefiissetque  descendenti  stola,  vertit  sect  recoUegit.  Cumqiie  ei  carni- 
fex  manum  dartt,  aversata  est,  tt  resiluit,  fcedumqiie  contactum,  quasi 
platie  a  casto  puroque  corpore,  rejecit :  omnihusque  numeris  pudoris 
TToWijv  Tvpuroiav  el-)(^ei'  evrryjifxws  Tzeueiv, — "when  she  was  let  down  into 
the  subterraneous  chamber,  and  her  robe  had  caught  in  descending, 
she  turned  round  and  gathered  it  up.  And  when  the  executioner 
offered  her  his  hand,  she  shrunk  from  it,  and  turned  away  with 
disgust ;  spurning  the  foul  contact  from  her  person,  chaste,  pure,  and 
holy :  and  with  all  the  deportment  of  modest  grace,  she  scrupulously 
endeavoured  to  perish  with  propriety  and  decorum."  That  Pliny 
thought  her  innocent,  and  considered  her  death  as  a  wanton  piece  of 
cruelty  in  that  detested  tyrant,  appears  from  these  words :  imma^li- 
tate  tyranni,  qui  illustrari  sceculum  suum  ejusmodi  exemplo  arhitra- 
retur.  The  monster  Caracalla  (in  the  year  of  Rome  968)  condemned 
five  at  once,  of  whom  four,  viz.  Clodia  Lceta,  Aurelia  Severa,  Pom- 
ponia,  Rvjina,  were  buried  alive  ;  the  fifth,  Canutia,  to  escape  this 
horrid  sentence,  anticipated  death,  by  throwing  herself  from  the  top 
of  a  house.  This  is  related  by  Dio  Cass.  lib.  Lxxvii.p.  1302.  ed. 
Reimar. 

If  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  notwithstanding  so  terrifying  a 
preventive  before  the  eyes  of  the  Vestals,  the  crime  should  have 
been  committed,  it  is  certainly  not  less  surprising,  that  there  should 
have  been  men,  so  corrupt  and  desperate,  as  to  rush  into  guilt,  which 
not  only  brought  destruction  upon  the  unhappy  females,  but  upon 
their  own  heads.  For  it  will  presently  be  seen,  that  the  fate  of  the 
seducer  was  not  much  more  enviable,  than  that  of  tlie  seduced.  It 
is  very  justly  observed  by  Freinshemius  (Supplem.  in  Liv.  lib.  Lxill. 
7')  '•  perditis  ingeniis  severissime  vetita  maxime  expetuntur ;  and 
several  of  those  wretches,  who  are  most  distinguished  in  history 
for  their  wickedness,  after  having,  as  it  were,  glutted  themselves  with 
vice,  are  said  to  have  found,  in  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  a  means 
of  gratification.  Thus  Ca^///«P  (see  Sallust  15.),  A>ro  (Sueton.  28.), 
CnracuUa  and  Elagahalus  (see  Dio  Cassius),  are  charged  with  its  com- 
mission. Under  circumstances  where  suspicion  was  so  much  upon  the 
alert,  and  where  the  popular  opinions  and  prejudices  were  so  much 
interested,  it  cannot  but  sometimes  have  happened,  that  the  innocent 
were  accused.  Dio  Cassius  (Fragm.  lib.  xxxiv.  p.  30.  lin.  -i').  ed. 
Reimar.)  has  a  passage  that  bears  upon  this  point;  ovbey  on  or^  vwe- 
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TOTTOvv  r(7;j'  cilrr-^i'fTTCoy  Kal  ai'OcriojruTioy  bvi'CKrBai  yetecrQai'  Kcii  ^ui  rovro 
Tcts  fCoXarreis  nv  juorot'  rCJp  k\eyyQei'TU)i',  dXXa  Ka\  rwv  uWmv  TravTbiv  Twv 
aiTicKjdh'Twi',  fxlaeiTov  (Tv/jfttftriKoras  eTroujaurro, — there  was  liofhino;  so 
criminal  and  ivicked,  which  they  did  not  presume  might  have  taken 
place:  and,  for  this  reason,  they  inflicted  the  punishment,  not  only 
for  what  was  proved,  but  also  for  every  thing  that  was  alleged,  from 
irritation  at  the  reverse  that  had  occurred.  Plutarch  (in  M.  Crassus  c. 
I.)  relates,  that  a  Vestal,  byname  jL?Vm/ff,  was  suspected  of  an  im- 
proper intercourse  with  Crassus,  for  which  charge  there  was  probably 
no  foundation.  And  the  younger  Cato  vindicated  another  from 
suspicion,  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  her,  by  that  turbulent  dema- 
gogue, Clodius.  See  Plutarch,  Cato  Minor.  19.  By  what  means  the 
Vestal  JEmilia  estabhshed  her  innocence,  when  she  stood  upon  the 
precipice  of  that  fatal  suspicion,  is  told  at  large  by  Dionysius  in  a 
passage  before  adduced  (li.  ()8.  ed.  Reiske).  And  the  miraculous 
escape  of  Tuccia  from  ruin,  is  well  known.  It  is  she  who  proved  her 
chastity  by  carrying  water  in  a  sieve,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  market- 
place, or  the  temple  of  Vesta.  This  fable,  which  is  referred  to  the 
year  of  Rome  6"0y,  is  gravely  commemorated  by  Dionysius  Hal.  (li. 
09.  ed.  Reiske),  and  Valerius  Max.  (viil.  1.  5.);  and  seems  to  have 
been  generally  credited  by  the  Reman  people.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist, 
xxvni.  ed.  Bip.)  mentions,  that  the  prayer,  or  address  to  the  gods, 
which  she  used  upon  that  occasion,  existed  to  his  day.  Extat  Tuccia, 
T'estalis  incestce  (1.  e.  of  a  Vestal  accused  of  unchastity)  precatio,  qua 
nsa  aquam  in  crilrto  tulit.  And  representations  of  the  Vestal  with 
the  sieve  are  not  uncommon.     See  Montfaucon's  Antiquities. 

The  men  who  were  the  seducers  (stupratores,  or  corruptores,  as 
they  were  denominated,)  were  treated  with  corresponding  severity. 
Their  i)unishment  was,  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  or  flogged,  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  till  they  expired  under  the  strokes.  This 
was  enacted  by  law,  as  Festus  records,  under  the  word  Probrum,  lib. 
XIV.  p.  375.  ed.  Delphin.  1700.)  Prohrum  Virginis  Vestalis  ut 
capite  puniretur,  vir,  qui  earn  incestavisset,  verberibus  necaretur  :  lex 
flxa  in  atrio  Libertatis  cum  multis  aliis  legibus.  Examples  of  this 
piniishmeut  occur  in  the  following  passages,  Liv.  xx\l.57.:  L. 
Cantilius,  scriba  Pontificis,  quos  nunc  minores  pontifices  appellant, 
qui  cum  Floronid  stuprum  fecerat,  a  Pontifice  Maximo  ed  usque  virgis 
in  cotnitio  ccesus  erat,  ut  inter  verbera  expiraret.  Sueton.  Domit.  8. : 
stupratoresquc  virgis  in  comitio  ad  necem  ctedi.  Dionys.  Hal.  vm. 
^9-  ed.  Reiske  :  boo  berovs  e^eXey^^^e^T-as  biairpri^aadai  ti)v  (pBopuj',  fiatr- 
Tiyojffai'res  ly  (puvefxo,  cnreKreirar, — the  two  men  who  tvere  convicted 
as  the  seducers,  they  flogged  to  death  in  public.  And  ix.  40.  :  rwj'  bk 
ciaTrpa^afiii'd)!'  rt/y  uruainv  (jjOopav  o  /.lev  eVepof  eavror  ^ie)(pj/ff«ro,  rov 
oe  'irepop  01  rwv  lepwy  kiriGKoiroi  <TvXKa(iuvres,  kr  ayopa  fxntTTit,'^p  cuKKTct- 
fj-epoi,  Kadcnrep  apbpaTrobop,  aireicTeipar, — of  those  who  were  the  perpetra- 
tors of  that  abominable  corrtiption,  oue  put  an  end  to  himself  by 
suicide,  and  the  other,  being  apprehended  by  the  pontiffs,  was,  in  the 
tnarket-plaee,  flogged  to  death  like  a  slave.     The  mode  of  execution 
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was  this  :  the  neck  of  the  criminal  was  fastened  in  a  furca,  or  sort  of 
wooden  collar,  and  then  the  rods  or  sticks  were  applied  to  the  naked 
body,  till  he  breathed  his  last.  So  Suetonius  (Nero,  49.)  describes  it : 
nudi  kominis  cervicem  insei'ifurcee,  corpus  virgis  ad  necem  aedi.  That 
was  puniri  more  mqjorum,  as  the  same  author  intimates,  and  seems 
to  have  been  adapted  to  this,  as  well  as  to  other  great  offences. 


COLLECTION  OF  THE  CHALDEAN  ORACLES. 


Xh  e  following  remains  of  Chaldean  theology  are  not  only  venerable 
for  their  antiquity,  but  inestimably  valuable  for  the  unequalled  subli- 
mity of  the  doctrines  they  contain.  They  will,  doubtless,  too,  be  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  by  every  liberal  mind,  when  it  is  consider- 
ed that  some  of  them  are  the  sources  whence  the  sublime  concep- 
tions of  Plato  flowed ;  that  others  are  perfectly  conformable  to 
his  most  abstruse  dogmas;  and  that  the  most  important  part  of 
them  was  corrupted  by  the  Gnostics,  and,  in  this  polluted  state, 
became  the  fountains  of  barbarous  and  gigantically  daring  im- 
piety. 

That  they  are  of  Chaldaic  origin,  and  were  not  forged  by  Chris- 
tians of  any  denomination,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some  superficial 
writers,  is  demonstrably  evident  from  the  following  consideration;::  : 
In  the  first  place,  John  Picus,  earl  of  Mirandula,  in  a  letter  to 
Ficinus,  informs  him  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  Oracles  of 
Zoroaster  in  the  Chaldean  tongue,  with  a  commentary  on  them, 
by  certain  Chaldean  wise  men.  And  that  he  did  not  speak  this 
from  mere  conjecture  (as  Fabricius  thinks  he  did)  is  evident  from 
his  expressly  asserting,  in  a  letter  to  Urbinatus  (p.  256  of  his 
works),  that,  after  much  labour,  he  had  at  length  learned  the 
Chaldean  language.  And  still  farther,  as  we  shall  see,  he  has  in- 
serted in  his  works  fifteen  conclusions,  founded  on  this  very  Chal- 
dean manuscript.  That  this  circumstance  should  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  mere  verbalists,  is  not  surprising;  but  it  is  smgular 
that  it  should  not  have  been  attended  to  by  a  man  of  such  uncom- 
mon erudition^  and  extensive  reading,  as  Fabricius. 
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In  the  next  place,  as  Porphyry,  lamblichus,  and  Proclus,  wrote 
large  comiuentaries  on  these  oracles,  and  are  Aveil  known  to  have 
ranked  amongst  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
there  is  not  even  poetical  probability,  that  men  of  such  great  learn- 
ing and  sagacity  should  have  been  duped  by  the  shallow  artifice  of 
some  heretical  Christian  knave.  To  which  we  may  add,  that 
Porphyry,  in  his  life  of  Plotiuus,  expressly  mentions,  that  certain 
revelations  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  were  circulated,  in  his  time,  by 
many  Christians  and  heretics  who  had  abandoned  the  ancient  philo- 
sophy, and  that  he  showed,  by  many  arguments,  these  revelations 
were  spurious  ;  from  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  oracles  comment- 
ed on  by  him,  were  not  those  forged  bv  the  heretics  of  his  time. 

In  the  third  place,  Proclus  in  his  MS.  Scholia  on  the  Cratylus 
of  Plato,  says,  that  the  Oracles  respecting  the  intelligible  and 
intellectual  orders  were  delivered  by  Theurgists,  under  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Antoninus. '  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  following 
oracles,  which  are  collected  from  die  writings  of  the  Platonists,  are 
of  Chaldean,  and  not  of  Christian  origin ;  not  to  mention  that  the 
dogmas  they  contain  are  totally  dissonant  from  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

It  is  likewise  evident,  that  some  of  these  oracles  may,  with  great 
confidence,  be  ascribed  to  the  Chaldean  Zoroaster.  This  appears 
fiom  the  Chaldean  manuscript  of  Picus,  in  which  those  oracles 
were  denomiualed  Zoroastrian,  which  exist  at  present,  with  the 
Scholia  of  Psellus,  under  the  title  of  The  Magic  Oracles  of 
Zoroaster. 

In  consequence  of  this,  I  have  distributed  these  oracles  into  four 
parts.  The  first  division  I  denominate  The  Oracles  of  Zoroaster  ; 
the  second,  Oracles  delivered  by  Theurgists,  under  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Antoninus ;  because  the  oracles  in  this  division  relate  to 
the  intelligible  and  intellectual  orders.  The  third  division  1  call. 
Oracles  zcliich  zcere  either  delivered  by  Theurgist:^,  under  Marcus 
Antoninus,  or  bi/  Zoroaster ;   because  the  collection   of  Psellus  is 


OLr^>-^.  r:.;  iT.  MAFKOT    y^^Of^n^.;  5izv:yu;  c:    5-:<  c^;    vo-jTa;    xa;    vof^a;    zrx^n; 
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far  from  being  complete,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  conclusions  of 
Picus,  and  the  oracles  in  this  division  do  not  immediately  relate  to 
the  intelligible  and  intellectual  orders.  The  fourth  division  con- 
tains a  few  oracles  of  uncertain,  or  imperfect  meaning,  which  I 
have  thus  denominated,  from  not  having  the  MSS.  in  my  posses- 
sion, from  which  they  were  collected. 

The  learned  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  my  labour,  in  form- 
ing this  collection,  must  have  been  great,  as  I  have  accurately 
arranged  each  oracle  under  its  proper  head,  and  have  given  the 
authors  and  places  where  each  (a  few  only  excepted)  may  be  found. 
He  will  likewise  find,  that  I  have  added  fifty  Chaldean  oracles, 
and  fragments  of  oracles,  to  the  collection  of  Patricius  ;  and  that 
I  have  given  a  far  more  correct  edition  of  the  text,  than  that  of 
Le  Clerc.  Short  notes  are  added,  by  way  of  comment,  on  the 
most  obscure  of  these  oracles,  and  llie  exposition  oi"  Psellus  is 
prefixed  as  containing  the  best  account  of  die  Chaldaic  dogmas 
that  can,  at  present,  be  obtained. 

Manor-Place,  Wahcorth.  T.  Taylor. 

A    CONCISE    EXPOSITION      OF      CHALDAIC      DOGMAS,    BY 
PSELLUS. 

"  They  assert  that  there  are  seven  corporeal  worlds,  one  Empy- 
rean and  the  first;  after  this,  three  etherial,  and  then  three  material 
worlds, '  the  last  of  w  hich  is  said  to  be  terrestrial,  and  the  hater  of 
life  :  and  this  is  the  sublunary  place,  containing  likewise  in  itself 
matter,  which  UiL-y  call  a  profundity.  They  are  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  one  principle  of  things  ;  and  this  they  celebrate  as  the  one, 
and  the  iJ;ood.^  After  this,  they  venerate  a  certain  paternal  pro- 
fundity, ^  consisting  of  three  triads  ;  but  each  triad  contmns,  J  other, 
power,  and  intellect.     After  this  is  the  intelligible  lyiix,^  then  the 

'  These  three  material  worlds,  are  the  inerratic  splierc,  the  seven  planet- 
ary  spheres,   and  the  sublunary  regions. 

»  So  Plato. 

^  This  is  callrr],  by  the  Platoni^-tP,  the  intelligible  triad;  and  is  celebrated 
by  Plato  in  the  Pliilebus,  under  the  names  of  totmd,  iiifinite,  and  the  mixed; 
and  likewise  of  sy trim etrj/,  trutti,  and  beauty,  which  triad,  he  says,  is  staled 
in  the  vestibule  ui  tfie  good. 

'^  The  Ji/nx,  Si/noches,  and  Tcleturchre  of  the  Chaldeans,  compose  that 
divine  order  which  is  called,  by  the  Platonists,  the  </?/e///^'it»/f,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  intetteciuut  order ;  and  is  celebrated  by  PJato  in  the  Pheedrus, 
under  the  names  of  the  svpercelestiul  place,  Ucaxen,  and  the  subcdestial  arch. 
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Synoches,  of  which  one  is  empyrean,  the  other  etherial,  and  the 
third  material.  The  Teletarchcc  follow  the  Synoches.  After  these 
succeed  ihefontal  fathers, '  who  are  also  called  Cosmagogi,  or 
leaders  of  the  z€orld.  Of  these,  the  first  is  called  once  beyond,  the 
secopd  is  Hecate,  and  the  third  is  tzince  beyond.  After  these  are 
the  three  Amilkti ;  ^  and,  last  of  all,  the  Vpezokus.  They  likewise 
venerate  a  fontal  triad  of  faith,  truth,  and  love.  They  assert  that 
there  is  a  ruling  sun  from  a  solar  fountain,  and  an  archangelic  sun ; 
that  there  is  a  fountain  of  sense,  a  fontal  judgment,  a  thundering 
fountain,  a  dioptric  fountain,  and  a  fountain  of  characters,  seated  in 
unknown  impressions.  And,  again,  that  there  are  fontal  summits 
of  Apollo,  Osiris,  and  Hermes.  They  likewise  assert  that  there 
m-e  material  fou)itains  oi  centres  and  elements;  that  there  is  a 
zone  of  dreams,  and  a  fontal  soul. 

After  the  fountains,  they  say,  the  principles  ^  succeed  :  for 
fountains  are  superior  to  principles.  But  of  the  vivifc  *  principles, 
the  summit  is  called  Hecate,  the  middle  ruling  soul,  and  the  ex- 
tremity rnling  virtue.  They  have  likewise  azonic  liecatce,  such 
as  the  Chakiaic  Triecdotis,  Cornas,  and  Ecklustike.  But  the 
azonic  '  gods,  according  to  them,  are  Serapis,  Bacchus,  the  series 
of  Osiris,  and  of  Jpollo.  These  gods  are  called  azonic,  because 
they  rule  without  restraint  over  the  zones,  and  are  established  above 
the  apparent  gods.  But  the  zonic  gods  are  those  which  revolve 
round  the  celestial  zones,  and  rule  over  sublunary  affairs,  but  not 
with  the  same  unrestrained  energy,  as  the  azonic.  Tor  the  Chal- 
deans consider  the  zoiiic  order  as  divine ;  as  distributing  the  parts 
of  the  sensible  vvorki;  and  as  begirding  the  allotments  about  the 
material  region. 

The  inerratic  circle  succeeds  the  zones,  and  comprehends  the 
seven  spheres  in  \\hich  the  stars  are  placed.  According  to  them, 
likewise,  there  are  tico  solar  worlds ;  one,  which  is  subservient  to 
the  etlierial  profundity  ;  the  other  zonaic,  being  one  of  the  seven 
spheres. 


'  These  fontal  fathers  cumpose  the  mie//ec<aa/  triad  of  the  Greeks,  and 
are  Sniiun,  Rhea,  Jupite?-. 

^  The  three  AiniHcti  are  the  same  with  the  unpolluted  triud,  or  Cureic:, 
of  ihe  Greeks.  Observe,  that  a.  fontal  subsisLence  means  a  suhldence  accord- 
ing to  cause. 

^  These  princij)!es  are  the  same  with  the  Platonic  S2ipermu?idane  order  of 
gods. 

•^  The  vivlfic  triad  consists,  according  to  the  Greek  Theologibtfc,  of 
Diana,  Froserpine,  and  Minerva. 

^  The  azonic  gods  are  the  same  with  the  liberated  order  of  the  Greek 
Theologists,  or  that  order  which  is  immediately  situated  above  the  mundane 
gods. 
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Of  human  souls,  they  establish  a  twofold  fontal  cause ;  viz.  the 
vaternal  hitellect, '  and  the  foutnl  soul .-  ^  and  they  consider 
partial  ^  souls,  as  proceeding  from  the  foutal,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  father.  Souls  of  this  kind,  however,  possess  a  self-begotten, 
and  self-vital  essence :  for  tljey  are  not  like  alter-motive  natures. 
Indeed,  since  according  to  the  Oracle,  a  partial  soul  is  a  portion 
of  divine  lire,  a  splendid  fire,  and  a  paternal  conception,  it  must 
be  an  immaterial  and  self-subsistent  essence  ;  for  every  thing  divine 
is  of  this  kind ;  and  of  this  the  soul  is  a  portion.  They  assert  too, 
that  all  things  are  contained  in  each  soul;  but  that  in  each  there 
is  an  unknown  characteristic  of  an  effable  and  ineffable  impression. 
They  are  of  opinion,  that  the  soul  often  descends  into  the  world, 
through  many  causes ;  either  through  the  defiuxion  of  its  wings,  * 
or  through  the  paternal  will.  They  believe  the  world  to  be  eternal, 
as  likewise  the  periods  of  the  stars.  They  multifariously  distribute 
Hades,  at  one  tmie  calling  it  the  leader  of  a  terrene  allotment,  and 
at  another  the  sublunary  region.  Sometimes  they  denominate  it, 
the  most  inward  of  the  etherial  and  material  worlds ;  at  another 
time,  irrational  5  soul.  In  this,  they  place  the  lalional  soul,  not 
essentially,  but  according  to  habitude,  when  it  sympathises  with  it, 
and  energises  according  to  partial  reason. 

They  consider  idean,  at  one  time,  as  the  conceptions  of  the 
Jather;^  at  another  time,  as  universal  reasons,  viz.  physical,  psy^ 
chical,  and  intelligible;  and  again,  as  the  exempt  hyparxes  (or 
summits)  of  beings.  They  assert  that  magical  operations  are 
accomplished  through  the  intervention  of  the  highest  powers,  and 
terrene  substances;  and  that  superior  natures  sympathise  with  in- 
ferior, and  especially  with  those  in  the  sublunary  region.  They 
consider  souls,  as  restored  after  death  to  their  pristine  perfection, 
m  ihii  wholes^  of  the  universe,  according  to  the  measures  of  their 
peculiar  puriiications ;  but  some  souls  are  raised  by  them  to  a 
supermundane  condition  of  being.  They  likewise  define  souls 
to  be  media  between  impartible  and  partible  natures.  With 
respect  to  these  dogmas,  many  of  diem  are  adopted  by  Plato  ®  and 
Aristotle:  but  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Proclus,  and  their 


'  The  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  the  artificer  of  the  universe. 

■^  Called  l>y  the  Greeks,  Juno.  ^  That  is,  such  souls  as  ours. 

*  So  Plato:  see  my  traiiblation  of  the  Phaidriis. 

'  Hades  is  with  great  propriety  thus  called:  for  the  rational,  when  giving 
itself  up  to  the  dominion  of  the  irrational  soul,  maybe  truly  said  to  be 
Situated  in  Iludcs,  or  obsnirili/. 

^  i.  e.  Jujiiler,  or  the  Deiniurgus. 

''  That  IS  to  ?ay,  the  ccledial  and  snblunari/  spheres. 

*  Indeed,  lie  wiio  has  penetrated  the  pro'tundity  of  Plato's  doctrines,  will 
find  that"  they  perfectly  accord  with  these  Chaldaic  dogmas;  as  is  every 
where  copiously  shown  by  Proclus. 

NO.  XXXll.  a.  JL  VOL.  XVI.  Y 
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disciples,  adopt  the  whole  of  them,  and  admit  them  without  heslla- 
tion,  as  doctrines  of  a  divine  origin." 

"J'liiis  far  Psellus:  I  add,  tor  the  sake  of  those  readers  that  are 
unacquainted  with  the  scitiitific  theology  of  the  ancients,  that  as 
the  highest  principle  of  things  is  a  nature  truly  ineffable  and  un- 
known, it  is  impossible  that  this  visible  world  could  have  been 
produced  by  him  without  media ;  and  this  not  through  any 
impotency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  through  transcendency  of  power. 
For  if  he  had  produced  all  things  without  the  agency  of  intermedi- 
ate beings,  all  things  must  liave  been  like  himself,  ineffable  and 
unknown.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  .should  be  certain 
mighty  powers  between  tlie  su})reme  principle  of  things  and  us  : 
for  we,  in  reality,  are  nothing  more  than  the  dregs  of  the  universe. 
These  mighty  powers,  from  their  surpassing  similitude  to  the  first 
God,  weie  veiy  projjerly  called  by  the  ancients  gods  ;  and  were 
considered  by  them  as  perpetually  subsisting  in  the  most  admirable 
and  profound  union  with  each  other,  and  the  first  cause  ;  yet  so  as 
amidst  this  union  to  preserve  their  own  energy  distinct  from  that 
of  the  highest  god.  For  it  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme,  to 
allow,  that  man  has  a  peculiar  energy  of  his  own,  and  to  deny  that 
this  is  the  case  with  the  most  exalted  beings.  Hence,  as  Proclus 
beautifully  observes,  the  gods  may  be  compared  to  trees  rooted  in 
the  earth  :  for  as  these,  by  their  roots,  are  united  with  the  earth, 
and  become  earthly  in  an  eminent  degree,  without  being  earth  it- 
self; so  the  gods,  by  their  summits,  are  profoundly  united  to  the 
first  cause,  and  by  this  mean  are  transcendently  similar  to,  without 
being,  the  fi.st  cause. 

Lines  too,  emanating  from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  afford  us  a 
conspicuous  image  of  the  manner  in  which  these  mighty  powers 
proceed  from,  and  subsist  in,  the  ineffable  principle  of  things.  For 
liere,  the  lines  are  evidently  things  different  from  the  centre,  to 
Mhich,  at  the  same  time,  by  their  summits,  they  are  exquisitely 
allied.  All  these  summits  too,  ^hich  are  indescribably  absorbed  in 
centre,  are  yet  no  parts  (i.  e.  powers)  of  it ;  for  the  centre  has  a 
subsistence  prior  to  them,  as  being  their  ciiuse. 
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N.  B.   Wherever  a  star  occurs  prefixed  to  an  oracle,  it  denotes 
thai  oracle  to  be  an  additional  one,  Jirat  discovered  by  me. 

m  ■ 

The  p  rivation  of  accents  is  the  f-y^tcun  of  the  author.  Ed. 
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Tljcro    is   also  a  portion  tor  the    imago '    in   the  place  *    cvci y 
>vay  spKudid. 

Mr,  di  TO  njc  uX»}j  (TxypjtXov  xojuvco  xocr;tX;tvi'»)j. 
Nor  should   you   leavo  the  dregs  of  uiatier  -^  iu  ilie  precipice.  * 

Mr,  sjas»;j',  «va  ar;  5?(>]  s)(^Q-j<ra.  ti. 
Nor  shouUi  yon  expel  ll\e  soul  tVoin  the  hoii\,  lest  \\\    departing 
it  retain  something.  "" 

Mrj  Tu  xiXcocix  ixsrpx  yair;;  yiro  (njv  ^gjvjt  paXXcy 

0\j  yap  aA»j3si>jc  .^yrov  sn  j^flovi. 

.^/>;5£  fterf «« f/^rpx  >jX»9U  xavovac  (ruva5po»<rac. 

.fi'Sico  DooX>;  ^fcsra*  xarco;.  ou;^  svixfv  irou. 

.ir>jv>)c  poi?ov  sacrov  as«  Tos^si  fpycu  avayxi)c. 

.^(^^^ploy  irgoiropjvax  (re3£>  ^apv  o-j;:^  sXo^^sui^. 

.4idpioj  opvtScuv  raoiTOc  xXaru;,  oa  icot  x\r,$Y,;, 

A'aJ  t)y(ri*v  (nrXay^vaJv  ts  Toftar  r«  8"  a^ygj^ara  Tavra, 

EfJiTropixtj:  axxrr,:  <rTr,piy(juxTu.  ^svys  au  rayra, 

MsWxv  syorcpiTjc  icpov  TapaSsJO-ov  avoiysiv, 

Ev6'  aprn)  troipia  ts  xa»  5vvo,a.»a  <ruvayovTai. 
Direct  not  yonr  attention  to  the  inimetise  measures  of  the 
earth  ;  for  the  plant  of  truth  is  not  in  the  earth.  Nor  measure  the 
dimensions  of  the  sun.  bv  means  of  collected  ndes  ;  for  it  revolves 
hv  the  eternal  will  of  the  father,  and  not  for  yonr  sake.  Dismiss 
the  sounding  course  of  the  moon  ;  for  it  perpetually  runs  through 
the  cxerlions  oi  necessity.  The  advancing  procession  of  the  stais 
Mas  n<^t  generated  for  your  sake.  The  \vidc->pread  aerial  wing  of 
birds,  and  the  sections  of  victims  and  viscera  are  never  true  :  but 
all  these  are  mere  puerih^  sports,  the  foundations  o(  mercantile 
deception.  I'ly  from  these,  if  you  intend  to  open  the  s,acre»i 
paradise  of  piety,  where  virtue,  wisdom,  and  e»|uity  are  collected 
together. " 

Ji^:-0   vl'UY*];   0X*^°^'    "^-^   *<    ^'^'    ^-^^-' 

i»]W.aTt  drjivcrxCf  sttj  rajjv  a>p'  >;c  spg-jr,: 
AvQii  avx^TTfiiTfU,    itgsu  Xoyx  tgyov  svMcrx:, 
Explore  tlie  livcr      of  the  so\d,  whence,  or  in  what  order,  having 


•  That  1-:=,  the  uialuni.il  soul,  wlmli  is  iho  im;\go  ot  itio  r.Uu.ual. 
-  That  i;>,  the  leniun  ab>.ive  the  ujoou.         ^  /.  c.  The  human  liovly. 
+  I.  f.  This  tcirojuial  vegiuu. 

5  I.  f.  Lest  it  retain  sonictluug  ofthc  more  passive  Ule. 

6  Tl\is  oracle  is  conforniablc'lo  wlun  Tialu  says  m  his  l\o|nil>iii-,  th.it  a 
}ihiloso|)lRr  uuist  astrou;in\isc  above  the  Immvous;  thai  (s  lo  s.iy,  lu  luust 
>pcculalc  llie  coicstial  orbs,  as  uulhui^  uioio  ihau  inn^rs  ottcruis  iu  iLo 
iiitelhsjibic  worUI. 

■  J.  f.  The  laoilueing  cause  of  the  seul. 
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become  a  servant  to  body,  you  may  again  rise  lo   that   order   from 
which  you  flowed,  uniting  operation  to  sacred  reason. ' 
J\Iri  KOLTw  veuo"»]j,  Tigrijj^vog  xocTot  yjjj  viroxeirai, 
ETTTATrogoo  (TupoDV  xuTu  /3a5jx»8oj*  >JV  UWO  8s»V>]f 
AvctyxYjg  ^Qovog  ecTTi. 
Verge  not  downwards,  a   precipice  lies  under  the  earth,   which 
draws  through  a  descent  of  seven  steps,  ^  and  under  which  lies  the 
throne  of  dire  necessity. 

OvofJ^ara  ^up^apa  jxrj  ttot  aXXa^ri^. 
You  should  never  change  barbarous  names.  3 
Httj  ej^5j  Koa-^os  voepou;  avo^Yiag  ciXupiTrsig. 
In  a  certain   respect   the  world    possesses  intellectual  inflexible 
sustainers.  ** 

Evspyei  Tzspi  tov  ^xarixov  crrgoi^aXov. 
Energise  about  the  Hecatic  sphere. ' 

noKXciXi;  rjv  Ai^rjj  [JiOi,  aS^vja-*;^  ttuvtoc  Xsovtu, 
OuT£  yap  oupaviog  xvprog  tots  (^oavsron  oynog, 
A<XTepc;  ov  AajU-Troocrj,  to  (xjjvrjf  cpoog  yicxaXuitTM, 

X^WV   01)^    £(TTriX.r    ^XcTTSTOCl  OS   TTaVTCt  XipUUVOig. 

If  you  oflen  nivoke  me,''  ail  things  will  appear  to  you  to  be  a 
lion.  For  neither  will  the  convex  bulk  of  heaven  then  be  visible  ; 
the  stars  will  not  t,hine  ;  the  light  of  ihe  moon  will  be  cuncealcd  ; 
the  earlh  will  not  stand  flrni ;   but  all  ihings  will  be  seen  in  thunder. 

TIoiVTO^zV  aTThoiCTTCO  ^V^Yj  TTUpO;   rjVlU  TSiiOV. 

On  all  sides,  with  an  laiiigured^  suul,  extend  the  reins  of  fire. 

II  TO>.[j.r^pa.:  rr^g  (pvcTBoag  avOpcans  Tsp^^vao^ju-a. 
O  man,  thou  subtle  production,  ^  that  art  of  a  bold  nature! 

Aan^g  sv  Xuyoaiv  ExxTr,g  apsrriC  ttsAs  Tryj-yi], 
EvZov  oKfi  [j,iv(iU(Ta,  to  7r«p3ev<ov  on  Trgo'isKra., 


'  By  sacred  reason  is  meant  the  summit,  or  principal  power  of  the  sou!, 
which  Zoroaster,  in  another  place,  calls  the  flower  ofintellect. 

^  i.  e.  The  orbs  of  the  seven  p  aneis. 

^  For  in  every  nation  there  aie  names  of  divine  origin,  and  which  possess 
an  ineffable  power  in  mystic  operations. 

*  i.  e.  The  t'ontal  fathers,  or  intellectual  gods.  By  inflexible,  understand 
stable  power. 

5  Tins  sphere  was  of  gold.  In  the  middle  of  it  there  was  a  sapphire; 
and  the  sphere  itself  was  turned  round  by  means  of  a  thong,  made  of  the 
hide  ot  an  ox.  It  was  likewise  every  where  inscribed  with  characters:  and 
the  Chaldeans  turning  it  round,  made  certain  invocations.  But  it  is  called 
Hecatine,  because  dedicated  to  Hecate. 

^  By  me  is  meant  the  founiain  or  cause  of  the  telesdal  constellation  called 
the  lion. 

'  By  un  figured,  understand  most  simple  and  pure  :  and  by  the  reins  of  fire, 
the  unimpeded  energy  of  tiie  iheurgic  li»e  of  such  a  soul. 

^  Man  is  a  swi</e  production,  considered  as  the  work  of  the  secret  art  of 
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In  the  left-hand  inward  parts  of  Hecate  '  is  the  fountain  of 
virtue,  which  wholly  abides  within,  and  does  not  emit  its  virginal 
nature. 

//voca  p-sv  /3As\^>;J  /xopipyjj  arsq  su'isgov  frvoy 
A«iJi,7roi.t.svov  (TXigTYi^ov  oKo'j  xara  /SsvSsa  y.o<T^ou, 
KX'jSi  TTVpO;  (poQvr}V. 
When  you  behold  a  sacred  fire  ^  without  foru),  shining  with  a 
leaping  s)3lendour   through  the   profundities   of  the  whole  world, 
hear  the  voice  of  fire. 

Myj  i^v(TBwg  KoLKsfTT^;  a.uTO'Krov  ayciKixa.. 
You  should  not  invoke  the  self-conspicuous  image  of  nature.  ' 
H  (tycij  TTSj^si  nvcn  row;  laijxovag  ccyvovc, 

Nature  persuades  us,  that  there  are  holy  diemons,  and  that  the 
blossoms  of  depraved  matter  ""^  are  useful  and  good. 

Ov^sv  Svr)TOV  i^O'j(ra,  oKrj  QsoSiV  ju,SjU,=9ucrTa». 
Apfuovix  oLXi^n  yap,  y^'  r,  ttcKs  (Tooixx  ^poreiov. 
'  The  soul  of  mortals  compels,  in  a  certain  respect,  divinity  into 
itself,  possessing   nothing  mortal,  and    is  wholly   inebriated   from 
deity  :  for  it  glories  in  the  harmony*'  under  which  the  mortal  body 
subsists. 

HysiaSui  ^v^rig  /SaSoj  af/,3poTov,  Oju,j«.«t«  S'  apSrjv 
77«VT«  sxTTsTacrov  uvm. 
The  immortal  depth ^  of  the  soul  should    be   the   leader;    but 
vehemently  extend  all  your  eyes  ^  upwards. 

Mvj  frvsu^x  [/,oKvvy}g  arj  Ss  /3a9uv>5j  to  e7rj7re5ov. 
You  should  not  defile  the  spirit,  '  nor  give  depth  to  a  superficies. 


divinity.  But  he  is  of  a  bold  nature,  as  exploring  tilings  more  excellent  than 
himself. 

'  Hecate,  according  to  the  Chaldeans,  is  the  centre  of  the  intellectual 
gods :  and  they  say  that  in  her  right-hand  parts  she  contains  the  fountain 
of  souls;  and  in  her  left,  the  fountain  of  the  virtues. 

^  This  oracle  relates  to  the  vision  of  divine  light. 

^  i.e.  The  image  to  be  invoked  in  the  mysteries  must  be  intelligible,  and 
not  sensible. 

*  By  the  blossoms  of  depraved  matter,  understand  the  daemons  called 
Evil ;   but  which  are  not  so  essentially,  but  from  their  office. 

^  That  is,  the  human  soul,  through  its  immortality  and  purity,  becomes 
replete  with  a  more  excellent  life,  and  divine  illumination ;  and  is,  as  it 
were,  raised  above  itself. 

^  i.  e.  Unapparentand  intelligible  harmony. 

^  t.  e.  The  summit  or  flower  of  its  nature. 

*  i.  e.  All  the  gnostic  powers  of  the  soul. 

^  Understand  by  the  spirit,  the  aeiial  rehicle  of  the  soul;  and  by  the 
superficies,  the  ethereal  and  lucid  vehicle. 
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Seek  Paradise.  ' 

^Tlie  wild  beasts  of  the  earth  shall  inhabit  thy  vessel. 
ExTsiva^  TTupivov  vow 
Egyov  stt  £U(r=)Sj>)f,  ^sucttov  xai  awy^u  croiwG-sic, 
By  exteii(hn<jj  a  fiery  intellect^   to  the    work   of  piety,    you   wiIS 
also  preserve  the  flowino-  body. 
Ex  S'  apci  xoX-TTWv 
Fairig  Sgujcniovcri  y^&ovioi  kvvsc,  ovttot  «Xv;6;j 
XyjIJ-o-  ^pOTco  avdpi  leixvvvTsc. 
From  the  bosom  therefore  of  the  earth   terrestrial  dogs  *    leap 
forth,  who  never  exhibit  a  true  sign  to  mortal  man. 

riavTu  yaq  s^sTs\s(r<Ts  TruTtip,   xon  vco  •rzot.gs^iwKB 
Asurspcij,  ov  "TTpaJTov  x^.rjV^srai  sSvsu  a'Jtpo^v. 
The  Father  '     perfected   all    things,  and  delivered  them  to   the 
second  intelltct,*  which  the  nations  of  men  call  the  first. 
Ai  7roJv«(  y-spoTrxv  ayy.retpui. 
The  furies  are  the  bonds  of  men.  ^ 

Xi>[i^oXoi.  yap  TTO-TpiKog  vooc  strTrsips  tuic  ^lu^uig. 
The  paternal  intellect  disseminated  symbols  ^   in  souls. 

Those  souls  that  leave  the  body  with  violence  are  most  pure.  ^ 

On  \{/u%v2  TTvp  Sova/Asj  ■TtuTpog  ov(Tot.  (^asivov, 

AQaVUTO^  T£   |XSV5I    X«J    ^MYiS  dsUTTOTlC  J<7T(, 

Kai  icp^^ei  xocrjxoy  rroXKx  TtKriqwix-ctTu  xoAtwv. 
The  soul  being  a  splendid  fire,  through  the  power  of  the    father 
remains   immortal,    is  the  mistress '"    of  life,  and   possesses  nuiny 
perfections  of  the  bosoms  of  the  world. 


'  The  Chaldaic  Paradise  is  the  choir  of  divine  powers  about  the  Father 
of  the  universe  ;  and  the  empyrean  beauties  of  the  demiurgic  fountains. 

^  By  the  vessel  is  meant  the  composite  temperature  of  the  soul ;  and  by 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth,  terrestrial  daemons.  These,  therefore,  will  re- 
side in  the  soul  which  is. replete  with  irrational  affections. 

^  i.  e.  An  intellect  full  of  divine  light,        +  /.  e.  Material  daemons, 

^  i.  €.  Saturn.  6  j.  ^   Jupiter. 

^  That  is,  the  powers  that  punish  guilty  souls,  bind  them  to  their  material 
passions,  and  in  these,  as  it  were,  suffocate  them  -.  such  punishment  being 
finally  the  means  of  purification.  Nor  do  these  powers  only  afflict  the  vicious, 
but  even  such  as  convert  themselves  to  an  immaterial  essence:  for  these, 
through  their  connection  with  matter,  require  a  purification  of  this  kind. 

^  That  is,  symbols  of  all  the  divine  natures. 

^  This  oracle  praises  a  violent  death,  because  the  soul,  in  this  case,  is 
induced  to  hate  the  body,  and  rejoice  in  a  liberation  from  it. 

'°  The  soul  is  the  mistress  of  life,  because  she  extends  vital  illuminations 
to  body,  which  is,  of  itself,  destitute  of  life. 
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The  father  did  not  hurl  forth  fear,  but  iufused  persuasion.  ' 

EaVTOV  0  TCXTYip  YjpTTaiTEV, 

OuS'  £V  srj  8uvaju,£<  vosga.  KXitcag  I'^iov  'Ttvp. 
The  father '   has  hastily  withdrawn  himself,  but  has  not  shut  up 
his  proper  fire,  in  his  own  intellectual  power. 

EfTTt  Tl  VOYjTOV,  0  ^^Yj   OS  VdBiV  VOOU  UV^l. 

There  is  a  certain  intelligible  ^   which  it  becomes  you  to  imder- 
stand  widi  the  Hower  of  intellect. 

^v^T,g  s^cuaT-^pe;  avdTrvosg  evk'jTOi  ejcrj. 
The  expelling  powers  +  of  the  soul  which  cause  her  to  respire, 
rrre  of  an  unrestrained  nature. 

XpYj  (Tr  (TTrevdziV  Tpog  TO  ipaog  KUi  TTurpog  a.'jyac, 
EvSsv  STrsjx^Sr)  croi  ^I/'J^I'  ttoKuv  s(T(ra[ji.Bvr]  vow. 
It  becomes  you  to  hasten  to  the  light  and  the  rays  of  the  Father, 
whence  a  soid  was  imparted  to  you,  invested  with  an  abundance  of 
jjitellect. 

EiOTi  TTXVTix  Tiupog  svog  sxysyaooTu. 
AW  things  are  the  progeny  of  one  fire.^ 
A  vovg  Xsyei,  tw  vosjv  SvjTroy  A^yjj. 
That  which  intellect  says,  it  undoubtedly  says  by  intellection.*' 

A   A    Tov;  Sf  ^Qoov  KotroopvsTat  sg  TSKyu  ixs^pig. 
Ha!  ha!  the  earth   from  beneath  bellows  at  these  as  far  as  to 
Jlieir  children.^ 

Mr]  (rwav^ri(rr,g  rvjv  ciit,oi.qiuBvr\v . 
\o\\  should  not  increase  your  fate.  * 

Oy  yup  uTio  TraTpjxrjj  «§%>)?  arsA;;  t<  Tpop^a?'?*. 


'  That  is,  as  divinity  is  not  of  a  tyrannical  nature,  he  draws  every  thing 
t)0  himself  by  persuasion,  and  not  by  fear. 

^  That  is,  Saturn,  tlie  summit  of  the  intellectual  order,  is  perfectly  sepa- 
rated from  all  connection  with  matter ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  imparts  iiis 
divinity  to  inferior  natures. 

^  Meaning  the  intelligible,  which  immediately  subsists  after  the  highest 
God. 

+  That  is,  those  powers  of  the  soul  which  separate  it  from  the  body. 

^  That  is,  of  one  divine  nature. 

5  That  is,  the  voice  of  intellect  is  an  intellectual,  or  in  other  words,  an 
immaterial  and  indivisible  energy. 

7  The  meaning  of  the  oracle  is,  that  even  the  very  children  of  the  impious 
are  destined  to  subterranean  punishments ;  and  this,  with  the  greatest 
propriety  ;  for  those  who,  in  a  former  life,  have  perpetrated  similar  crimes, 
become,  through  the  wise  administration  of  Providence,  the  members  of  one 
family. 

*  Faie  is  the  full  perfection  of  those  divine  illuminations  which  arc 
received  by  Nature;  but  Providence  is  the  immediate  energy  of  deity. 
Hence,   when  wc  energise  intellectually,  we   are  under  the  dominion  of 
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Nothing  imperfect  proceeds,  according  to  a  circular  energy,  from 
a  paternal  principle. ' 

.  ♦  AKK'  ovk  ejcrSfp^eraj  xejyjjj  to  QbXsiv  Tra.rpix.oc  voug 

MvYJixriv  svflsjW-evj]  TrocTpixov  (rvvSrji/,UTOg  ayvov. 
But  the  paternal  intellect  will  not  receive  liie  will  of  the  soul, 
till  she  has  departed  from   oblivion ;  ^    and  has   spoken  the  word, 
assuming  the  memory  of  her  paternal  sacred  impression. 
IIviKU  8'  £pp^OjU.=vov  TTpoo-yjiov  datfji^ov  aSpr,(7rig, 

0V?  XiSoV  Mvi^OUpH/  STTdV^ClOV. 

When  you  behold  the  terrestrial  ^  daemon   approaching,  vocife- 
rate and  sacrifice  the  stone  Mnizurim. 

MavSaVB  TO  VOYITOV  STTSi  voov  s^co  VTrxg^ii. 

Learn  the  intelligible,  for  it  subsists  beyond  intellect. '^ 
Noovjxevai  tvyysg  Trarpodsv  voso'jctj  xa»  aurai 
Bo'JAuic  a^fisyxTOicn  xivovfj^ivon  cutrxe  vojjtraj. 
The   intelligible   lynges^     possess  intellection  themselves  from 
the  Father,  so  far  as  they  energize  intellectually,  being  moved  by 
ineffable  councils. 

The  above  Zoroastrian  Oracles  are  from  Psellus. 


CRITIQUE  ON   OSSIAN'S  TEMORA, 

Shelving  its  great  resemblance  to  the  Poems  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton. 


Part   U.— {Continued  from  No.  XXVIil.  p.  27(j.) 

Amono  the  bodies  of  the  inanimate  world,  the  diamond  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the   peculiar  hardness  of  its  texture,  which  resists 

Providence  ;  but  when  corporeally,  under  that  of  Fate.  The  oracle  there- 
fore admonislies  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  corporeal  energy. 

'  For  divinity  is  self-perfect ;  aud  the  imperfect  cannot  proceed  from  the 
perfect. 

^  That  is,  till  she  has  recovered  her  knowledge  of  the  divine  symbols, 
and  sacred  leasons,  frtjm  which  she  is  composed;  the  former  of  which  she 
receives  from  the  divine  unities,  and  the  latter  from  the  sacred  ideas. 

^  Terrestrial  diemons  are  full  of  deceit,  as  being  remote  from  divine  know, 
leflge,  and  replete  with  dark  matter :  lie,  therefore,  who  desires  to  receive 
any  trne  information  from  one  of  these,  must  prepare  an  altnr,  and  sacrifice 
the  stone  Mnizurim,  which  has  the  power  of  causing  another  greater  daemon 
to  appear,  who,  approaching  invisible  to  the  material  daemon,  will  give  a 
true  answer  to  the  jiroposed  question;  and  this  to  the  interrogator  himself. 

'*  The  intelligible  is  two-fold;  one  kind  being  co-ordinate  with  intellect, 
but  the  other  being  of  a  super-essential  characteristic. 

^  Sec  the  concise  Exposition  of  Psellus,  prefixed  to  these  oracles. 
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ibe  impression  of  every  object  to  wliicli  it  is  opposed.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner,  we  discover,  among  epic  writers,  the  poet  of  intrinsic 
genius  by  bis  display  of  human  character :  tliis  knowledge  of  the 
manners  of  men  is  the  test  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  decide  upon 
the  genuineness  of  the  coin.  Let  us  examine,  therefore,  how  far 
Ossian  has  either  performed  or  neglected  the  precepts  which  regu- 
late this  department  of  the  heroic  poem. 

The  characters,  according  to  Aristotle,  should  be  marked  and 
well  distinguished.  Tliey  should  have  some  ruling  virtue  or  pas- 
sion, to  which  all  their  actions  n)ay  be  attributed,  and  which  is 
the  source  from  which  they  spring.  The  poet  must  exercise  his 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  ciiaracter  :  for,  although  among  man- 
kind we  meet  with  many  individuals  who  order  then-  lives  according 
to  no  lived  system  of  conduct;  whose  actions  are  the  ofi'spring  of 
no  one  parent-passion,  but  seem  to  be  generated  by  a  multiplicity 
of  principles,  in  kind  often  dissimilar  and  sometimes  opposite  ; 
yet  such  loose  and  indeterminate  characters  are  by  no  means  suit- 
able to  the  epopee.  So,  at  least,  I  understand  the  author  of  the 
Treatise  on  Poetry,  when  he  says,  that  tlie  characters  ought  to  be 
good,"  1'he  characters  should  likewise  be  proper.  Old  age  must 
not  be  hurried  on  with  the  ardor  and  impetuosity  of  youth  :  nor 
must  the  young  warrior  fight  with  the  caution,  and  speak  with  the 
garrulity,  of  him  who  has  lived  three  ages.  But  to  distinctness 
and  propriety  of  character  must  be  added  consistency  and  uni- 
formity. The  coward,  who  once  flies,  must  always  shrink  from 
his  opponent ;  and  the  hero,  w  ho  in  the  outset  attacks  his  enemies 
with  bravery,  must  continue  the  same  courageous  personage 
throughout  the  poem  ;  or,  if  at  any  time  ^  brave  man  retreats  be- 
fore a  superiority  of  numbeis,  he  must  do  so  with  dignity. 

"  Thus  the  grim  lion  his  retreat  maintains. 

Beset  witii  watchful  dogs  and  shouting  sw  ains  ; 
Long  stands  the  show'ring  darts  and  missile  fires. 
Then  sourly  slow  the  indignant  beast  retires." 

This  elucidation  of  manners  is  the  great  bulwark  of  Homer, 
which  has  ensured  to  him  the  entire  pre-eminence  over  all  poets, 
antient  and  modern.  Not  only  do  the  principal  actors  in  his  Iliad 
shine  forth  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sublime  grandeur  ;  but 
those  very  individuals,  whose  character  would  naturally  create  aver- 
sion, if  not  detestation,  are  placed  in  situations  which  interest  our 


"E^"  ^f  '•^"s  f*fV,  t«v,  uKTitif  l-KiyQyj^    ijiw  (pftvEprlv  0    Xoyof,     n    n    5raa|if,    TTjoaJpeJi'v  '  T»v«i 
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eelin  gs  in  their  behalf,  and  make  our  hearts  sympathise  with  them. 
While  the  mere  armour  of  Achilles  drove  the  victorious  Trojans 
to  the  gates  of  their  city,  the  graceful  appearance  of  Helen,  the 
malignant  source  from  which  flowed  all  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
sorrows,  melted  the  soul  of  even  the  aged  viarriors  of  Troy,  But, 
in  this  respect,  the  mighty  powers  of  the  poet  have  been  exerted  to 
a  degree  which  is  questionable,  if  not  faulty.  The  warlike  son  of 
Priam,  who  bade  adieu  to  his  Andromache  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness of  conjugal  affection,  and  unhelmed  his  brows  to  salute 
the  living  testimony  of  their  loves,  diminishes  too  much  our 
anxiety  for  the  success  of  Achilles,  and  afflicts  our  mind  for  the 
disasters  of  Ilium.  But  the  variety  is  as  wonderful  as  the  sub- 
limity of  his  characters.  Here  too,  however,  the  poet  seems  to 
have  strained  his  invention:  his  heroes  would,  perhaps,  lose  no- 
thing if  deprived  of  the  foolery  of  Thersites,  and  his  gods  would 
be  more  dignified  without  the  buffoonery  of  Vulcan. 

In  this  circumstance  there  is  something  remarkable, — that  in  the 
same  part  in  which  Homer  has  excelled,  Virgil  has  been  deficient. 
His  characters  are  neither  so  grand,  so  interesting,  nor  so  varied  as 
those  of  Homer.  His  iEneas,  without  a  single  frailty,  is  a  life- 
less personage,  who  must,  when  considered  deliberately,  command 
our  admiration,  but  does  never,  at  the  time,  warm  our  affections. 

The  subject  of  the  Paradise  Lost  did  not  afford  great  scope  for 
variety  of  character  ;  but  Milton  has  introduced  all  the  variety  of 
which  his  work  was  capable.  In  the  squeamishness  of  criticism  it 
might  be  said,  that  he  has  fallen,  in  some  measure,  into  the  error  of 
Homer,  by  exalting  too  much  the  enemy  of  mankind.  He  has 
Cast  over  Satan  a  profusion  of  light,  which  has  thrown  Adam  into 
the  shade. 

U  Ossian,  in  the  drawing  of  cliaracter,  has  fallen  short  of  the_ 
perfection  of  the  Father  of  Poetry  ;  and  has  neither  shown  so 
great  a  penetration  into  the  science  of  man,  nor  introduced  so 
much  variety  into  the  poem  of  Temora,  he  has,  at  least,  surpassed 
Virgil  both  in  the  diversity  and  in  the  execution  of  his  designs. 
But  perha|)s  the  characters  of  Temora  are  as  much  varied,  as  the 
age  and  country  of  the  poet  permitted.  It  is  somewhat  to  be  won- 
dered that  Virgil,  in  the  characleristical  part  of  the  poem,  has 
fallen  short  of  the  two  earlier  poets-  as  the  age  of  retinement  in 
which  he  wrote  must  have  presented  n  more  extended  field  of  hu- 
man action,  for  the  occupations  of  men  multiply  with  the  progress 
of  society,  and  a  multiplicity  of  employment  must  augment  the  va- 
riety of  character.  But  this  advantage  was  counterbalanced  by  a 
disadvantage  of  superior  weight.  Although  man,  in  an  improved 
condition,  is  coloured  with  tints  of  character  more  varied  than  in  a 
1  u<]e  state,  yet  these  colours  must  be  very  narrowly  inspected  be- 
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fore  tiie  observer  can  discover  distinctly  what  ray  of  light  they  dif- 
fuse. In  the  childhood  of  society,  the  actions,  and  the  motives 
which  lead  to  them,  are  closely  connected,  and  their  connexion  is 
easily  discoverable  :  on  the  contrary,  when  society  has  grown  up, 
man  finds  an  interest  in  concealing  the  motives  of  many  of  his 
actions,  and  covers  them  accordingly  with  a  veil,  frequently  too 
thick  for  penetration.  If  Virgil,  therefore,  surveyed  a  field  of 
larger  dimensions,  he  had  more  difficulty  in  discriminating  the  par- 
ticular plants  which  grew  in  it;  and,  although  the  narrow  field 
which  Homer  and  Ossian  surveyed,  presented  a  very  limited  va- 
riety of  species,  yet  these  were  well  marked,  and  could  easily  be 
distinguished  from  each  other. 

Bravery  is  the  predominant  feature  of  all  Ossian's  actors  :  but, 
although  they  are  all  brave,  the  bravery  of  each  is  different  in  kind, 
and  every  actor  possesses  h's  own  peculiarity  of  character.  Fingal, 
the  hero  of  the  poem,  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  that  can  be  ad- 
duced, not  only  in  modern  times,  but  in  all  antiquity,  of  "  a  man 
of  perfect  and  consummate  virtue,"  in  whose  successes  and  mis- 
fortunes we  feel  fully  interested.  He  is  the  warrior  of  his  age, 
the  avenger  of  the  wrongs  of  the  injured,  and,  in  peace,  the  pro- 
moter of  his  people's  happiness,  and  the  source  of  their  pros- 
perity :  he  never  undervalues  the  virtues  of  his  enemies,  nor  glories 
over  the  calamities  of  a  fallen  foe:  wherever  he  directs  his  steps 
victory  attends  him,  and  even  at  his  name  his  opponents  tremble  : 
he  teems  with  an  affectionate  love  towards  his  children,  and  is  agi- 
tated with  a  generous  concern  about  the  welfare  of  his  friends  :  in 
short,  he  is  almost  a  god  in  the  habit  of  mortality :  he  is  clothed 
with  the  perfections  of  iEneas,  without  his  insipidity,  and  shines 
in  the  virtues  of  Hector,  without  his  ferocity.  The  reason  of 
the  success  of  Ossian,  in  thus  pourtraying  the  utmost  perfection 
of  human  nature,  without  diminishing  our  interest  in  the  character, 
has  been  correctly  and  beautifully  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Blair.' 
"To  this  it  has  much  contributed,"  says  he,  "  that  the  poet  has  re- 
presented him  as  an  old  man  ;  and  by  this  has  gained  the  advantage 
of  throwing  around  him  a  great  many  circumstances  peculiar  to 
that  age,  which  paint  him  to  the  fancy  in  a  more  distinct  light.  He 
is  sm-rounded  by  his  family  ;  he  instructs  his  children  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  ;  he  is  narrative  of  his  past  exploits  ;  he  is  venerable 
with  the  grey  locks  of  age  ;  he  is  frequently  disposed  to  moralise 
like  an  old  man,  on  human  vanity  and  the  prospect  of  death.  There 
is  more  art,  at  least  more  felicity  in  this,  than  may  at  first  be  ima- 
gined. For  youth  and  old  age  are  the  two  states  of  human  life, 
capable  of  bemg  placed  in  the  most  picturesque  lights.   Middle  age 
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is  more  general  and  vague  ;  and  lias  fewer  peculiar  circumstances. 
And  when  any  object  is  in  a  situation,  tbat  admits  it  to  be  ren- 
dered j)arlicular,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
it  always  stands  out  more  clear  and  full  in  poetical  description.'' 

Ossian  himself,  uniting,  in  one  person,  .the  warrior  and  the  bard, 
the  father,  the  brother,  and  the  son,  is  likewise  a  character  of  par- 
ticular interest.  His  lamentation  over  his  son,  Oscar ;  his  attention 
to  his  brother,  Fillan,  when  he  goes  to  attend  the  movements  of  his 
enemy  by  night,  and  the  consolations  which  he  pours  into  his 
breast  when  he  discovers  him  vanquished  by  Cathmor ;  the  respect 
and  love  which  he  entertains  for  his  father,  l-'ingal ;  are  all  the 
beautiful  traits  of  an  amiable  character. 

The  noble  Cathmor  is  an  enemy  well  worthy  of  the  mighty 
Fingal.  The  first  mention  made  of  him  in  the  poem  is  by  the 
blood-thirsty  and  dark-designing  Cairbair,  when  he  is  secretly 
plotting  the  murder  of  young  Oscar  at  the  feast.  After  he  has  or- 
dered the  bard  to  take  *'  the  harp,  and  bid  Oscar  to  the  feast,"  he 
adds:  "  Cathmor,  my  brother,  is  not  here.  He  is  not  here  with 
his  thousands,  and  our  arms  are  weak.  Cathmor  is  a  foe  to  strife 
at  the  feast.  His  soul  is  bright  as  that  sun."  Cairbair  dreaded  the 
approach  of  (^athmor,  as  he  knew  his  generous  soul  would  have 
revolted  against  so  atrocious  a  deed.  He  is  famed  for  hospitality  to 
strangers ;  but  so  delicate  are  his  feelings,  that  he  shuns  the  voice 
of  praise.  The  generosity  of  his  sentiments  on  the  death  of  Fillan, 
and  the  struggle  which  he  discovers  between  his  love  for  Sulmalla, 
and  his  duty  as  the  leader  of  his  people,  are  the  touches  of  a  mas- 
terly painter.  He  had  one  foible,  but  it  arose  from  an  excess  of 
virtue,  he  loved  too  fondly  the  gloomy  Cairbair. 

But  Fillan, — a  young  warrior,  commencing  his  career  of  mili- 
tary glory,  lamenting  his  youth,  which  deprives  him  of  leading  the 
troops  to  battle,  impetuous  for  fight,  and  panting  for  fame, — is  a 
character  which  entwines  itself  round  the  heart  of  every  reader ; 
and  alone  proves  that  the  author  of  Temora  was  a  poet  of  no 
mean  genius,  but  an  attentive  observer  of  human  nature,  and  one 
who  knew  well  what  strings  to  touch  in  order  to  .fire  and  to  melt 
the  heart.  How  natural  is  his  desire  to  engage  the  foe,  on  that 
night  when  he  is  sent  out  to  watch  their  motions!  What  can  be 
more  melting  than  that  description  of  the  emotions  of  his  mind, 
when  Fingal  was  appointing  the  general,  who  was  to  conduct  the 
army  to  battle  :  "  Bent  over  a  distant  stream  he  stood :  the  tear 
hung  in  his  eye.  He  struck  at  times  the  thistle's  head  with  his  in- 
verted spear."  And  can  any  thing  be  more  sublime  than  the  ac- 
count of  the  last  deeds,  and  of  the  fall  of  Fillan  ! 

We  must  not  pass  Sulmalla  over  in  silence.  In  he;  character 
are  displayed  some  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  in  the  life  of 
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vvonian.  Her  anient  love  for  Cathmor,  which  prompted  her,  dis- 
guised as  a  warrior,  to  follow  him  to  the  field  of  battle — the  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which  her  soul  was  first  filled  with  love 
of  him — her  song,  as  she  sat  beside  Cathmor,  unconscious  of  being 
perceived  by  him — the  tender  way  in  which  she  awakes,  and  ad- 
vises him  to  shun  the  danger,  when  she  hears  the  sound  of  the 
shield  of  Fingal,  and  then,  her  almost  instantaneously  bursting 
forth  into  a  w  ish  that  he  may  gain  renown  in  war,  and  return  to  her 
illumined  with  glory — delineate  well  the  genuine  qualities  of  the  fe- 
male character,  always  more  sincere  than  that  of  man  in  its  afl^ec- 
tions,  and  more  vehement  in  its  love.  Virgil's  Dido  is  likewise  a 
master-piece  of  its  kind,  and  is,  as  I  think,  the  most  finished  cha- 
racter in  the  whole  ^Eneid  :  but,  as  she  was  previously  married,  she 
does  not  appear  in  the  simplicity,  nor  act  with  the  delightful  timidity 
of  a  young  woman,  who  is  burning  with  the  pure  flame  of  a  first 
love.  We  might  have  expected  that  Lavinia  would  be  almost  the 
counterpart  of  Sulmalla;  but  she  discovers  little  interest  in  the 
success  either  of  iEneas  or  of  Turnus,  and  is  guided  more  by  the 
rules  of  prudence,  than  by  the  artless  dictates  of  nature.  Such  a 
character  may  be  worthy  of  high  commendation,  but  cannot  be  so 
well  suited  to  excite  lively  interest,  as  one  which  is  more  simple  and 
less  prudent :  the  Lavinia  of  Virgil  may,  1  think,  be  justly  classed 
among  that  order  of  womankind,  whom  Sir  Richard  Steele  has  in- 
geniously called  the  "  outrageously  virtuous." 

The  inferior  actors  in  I'emora  are  equally  distinguished  by  pe- 
culiarity of  character.  Foldath  is  brave,  imperious,  overbearing, 
atrociously  cruel,  revengeful,  and  unrelenting.  Hidalla  is  likewise 
brave,  bjit  his  bravery  is  tempered  with  wisdom,  and  softened  by 
humanity  and  gentleness;  his  speech  is  eloquent ;  his  person  ele- 
gant; and  his  countenance  beams  with  serenity  and  mildness. 

Besides  human  actors,  an  epic  poet  may  introduce  beings  of  a 
higher  order,  and  these  form,  what  has  been  termed,  the  machinery 
of  the  poem.  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  inquire  whether 
this  machinery  be  a  beauty  or  a  blemish  in  an  epic  poem  ;  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  consider  whether  Ossian,  in  the  use  of  that  of  which  he 
has  made  choice,  has  adhered  to  the  rules  of  criticism  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  he  has  employed,  naturally  and  at  a  proper  season, 
the  agency  of  supernatural  beings.  A  poet,  then,  must  be  ex- 
tremely temperate  in  the  use  of  machinery,  and  so  blend  together 
the  marvellous  and  the  probable,  as  to  remove  from  his  poem  the 
character  of  being  entirely  fictitious.  If  he  be  inattentive  to  this 
circumstance,  very  few  readers  will  derive  any  degree  of  pleasure 
from  his  performance  ;  for,  we  can  feel  no  interest  in  perusing  a 
niunber  of  fabulous  stories,  which,  we  are  certain,  could  never  pos- 
sibly have  occurred.  To  secure  success  in  the  efiect  of  his  machinery, 
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he  must  rest  the  foundation  of  it  upon  the  popular  belief  and  su- 
perstition of  his  country,  and  he  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  fabri- 
cate any  system  of  marvellous  fables  that  he  pleases,  or  even  to 
incorporate  into  the  poetry  of  one  nation  the  fabulous  creed  of 
another.  "  Virgil  and  Homer,"  says  Addison,'  "  might  compli- 
ment their  heroes  by  interweaving  the  actions  of  deities  with  their 
achievements ;  but  for  a  Christian  author  to  write  on  the  pagan 
creed,  to  make  Prince  Eugene  a  favourite  of  Mars,  or  to  carry  on 
a  correspondence  between  Bellona  and  the  Marshal  de  Villars, 
would  be  downright  puerility,  and  unpardonable  in  a  poet  that  is 
past  sixteen." 

On  examining  the  Iliad  and  the  iEneid  we  shall  find  tliat  such  is 
the  machinery  of  Homer  and  Virgil:  the  stories  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  who  so  frequently  interpose  in  behalf  of  their  heroes,  of 
x\chilles,  of  Hector,  and  of  iEneas,  composed  the  religious 
belief  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  in  tliese  countries  was  to  be  found 
the  outline,  at  least,  of  the  mythology  which  the  poets  have 
perhaps  embellished,  and  made  miire  full  and  complete.  Some 
critics,  I  know',  have  maintained  an  opposite  opinion,  and  have 
contended  that  the  machinery  of  Homer  is  entirely  of  his  own  in- 
vention ;  but  the  absurdity  of  such  a  supposition  will,  on  a  very 
slight  consideration,  become  sufficiently  apparent;  for,  not  to  say  any 
thing  of  the  incapacity  of  one  man,  how  comprehensive  soever 
his  imagination  might  be,  to  invent  so  complicated  a  machine  as  the 
pagan  theology,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  only  embellishing  a 
poem,  let  us  imagine  what  effect  a  modern  heroic  poet  would  pro- 
duce upon  his  heroes,  if  he  were  to  introduce  into  his  poem  a  com- 
plete mythology  of  his  own  invention,  and  were  to  interweave  w ith 
the  exploits  of  his  heroes  the  actions  of  a  number  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, w  ho  have  been  never  before  heard  of,  whose  existence  is  un- 
founded on  any  tradition,  and  who  are,  in  short,  tlie  creatures  of  his 
own  wild  fancy. 

The  machinery  of  Ossian  consists  of  departed  heroes,  who  are 
supposed  to  hover  in  the  regions  above,  and  to  feel  a  lively  interest 
in  the  actions  of  the  friends,  whom  they  have  left  on  earth  — to  re- 
joice with  iheni  in  their  successes,  and  to  mourn  with  them  in  their 
calamities.  '1  he  history  of  ancient  Scotland  will  fully  prove  how 
well  adapted  such  a  nsacliinery  must  have  been  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Mighlandeis,  who  are  so  notorious  for  their  supersti- 
tion. But  his  machinery  is  entitled  to  a  higher  praise.  It  is  not 
merely  the  superstitious  belief  of  one  country,  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
world,  it  is  now  fostered  in  every  inhabited  spot  of  the  universe, 
it  commenced,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  end,  with  time. 

'  Spect.  No.  5'J3. 
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Ossian  is  also  extremely  correct  in  the  use  of  his  machinery;  he 
never  employs  it  unless  with  the  greatest  propriety,  and  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions.  In  Temora  we  have  only  three  ghosts  :  the 
first  is  that  of  Cairbair,  which  appears  to  warn  Cathmor  of  his  ap- 
proaching death  ;  the  next  is  that  of  Fillan,  which  in  these  words 
rouses  Fingal  to  battle — "  Sleeps  the  husband  ofClalho?  Dwells 
the  father  of  the  Fallen  in  rest  ?  Am  I  forgot  in  the  fields  of  dark- 
ness ;  lonely  in  the  season  of  night  ?"  and  the  last  is  that  of  Cath- 
mor, which^  by  its  apparition,  acquaints  Sulmalia  with  the  death  of 
that  hero. 

I  cannot  in  a  better  manner  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, than  by  quoting  the  comparison  which  Dr.  Blair  has  drawn 
between  the  merits  of  the  maclnnery  of  Homer  and  that  of  Ossian. 
"  Ossian's  mythology  is,  to  speak  so,  the  mythology  of  human  na- 
ture ^  for  it  is  founded  on  what  has  been  the  popular  belief  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  and  under  all  forms  of  religion,  concerning  the 
appearances  of  departed  spirits.  Homer's  machinery  is  always 
lively  and  amusing ;  but  far  from  being  always  supported  with 
proper  dignity.  The  indecent  squabbles  among  his  gods  surely  do 
no  honour  to  epic  poetry,  whereas  Ossian's  machinery  has  dignity 
upon  all  occasions.  It  is  indeed  a  dignity  of  the  dark  and  awful 
kind,  but  this  is  proper,  because  coincident  with  the  strain  and 
spirit  of  the  poetry.  A  light  and  gay  mythology,  like  Homer's^ 
would  have  been  perfectly  unsuitable  to  the  subjects  on  which  Os- 
sian's genius  was  employed." 

On  a  future  occasion  I  shall  view  the  machinery  of  Ossian  in 
the  light  of  ghosts,  or  the  spirits  of  departed  heroes,  and  trace  the 
strong  similarity  which  exists  between  them  and  those  of  ilouier 
and  Virgil. 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  1817.  L  ENNOX. 
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xxvi.  The  use  of  Asia  and  Africa  in  the  Roman  writers,  for  the 
part  of  those  continents  subject  to  Roman  jurisdiction,  is  analogous  to 
our  own  use  of  America  for  the  United  States. 

xxvii.  BruncK,  in  his  note  on  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  981,  Ilo/XXot  yap  ilbri 
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Kav  vveipaiTU'  ftpori^y,  k.  t.  \.  cites  a  corresponding  passage  from  Cic. 
de  Divin.  Suetonius,  who  is  a  great  tiealer  in  stories  of  tliat  nature, 
mentions  a  similar  dream  of  Ciesar's.  (Vit.  Caes.) 

xxviii.  "  Tl)e  Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  an  office  of  great  dignity — 
but  subjected  to  many  restrictions;  as,  ibat  lie  should  not  ride  on  a 
horse."  Adams,  Rom.  Ant.  p.  31 1,  sixth  edition.  1  know  not  whe- 
ther it  be  worth  mentioning,  that  a  similar  restriction,  thoush  origin- 
ating in  different  motives,  and  enforced  only  by  popular  opinion,  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  the  modern  Popes.  "  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli,) 
was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  ride ;  he  rode  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  Alban  Villa,  and,  it  is  said,  otlended  the  people  of  the  country 
not  a  little  by  that  supposed  levity."  Eustace,  Classical  Tour  through 
Italy,  Appendix,  p.  389,  tinrd  edition. 

xxix.  "  A  ship,"  says  Lord  Kaimes,  speaking  of  the  figurative  ex- 
pressions of  the  ancient  Icelandic  poetry,  "  is  termed  *  horse  of  the 
floods.'"  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  p.  156.  The  same  meta- 
phor occurs  in  Homer : 

ovbe  ri  /iiv  ypeojv 

vrjwv  ojKVTTopMy  e7rt/3tuVe/iej',   at 9'   oXos  'lttttoi 

avhpcKTL  yiyvovTai.  Od.  A,  707- 

XXX.  "  The  guests  used  sometimes,  witli  the  permission  of  t!ie  mus- 
ter of  the  feast,  to  put  some  piirt  of  their  entertainn)ent  into  their 
mappa,  table-napkin,  and  give  it  to  their  slaves  to  carry  home." 
Adams,  Rom.  Ant.  p.  43.9.  A  custom  resembling  this  prevails  iu  our 
West  India  settlements.  A  guest,  at  an  entertainment,  makes  a  col- 
lection from  the  dessert,  which  he  sends  home  to  his  family  after  the 
Roman  fashion;  and  he  who  omits  this  necessaiy  act  of  civility,  is  in 
danger  of  meeting  Avith  a  cool  reception  on  his  return. 

xxxi.  "  In  after  times,  close  attention  was  paid  to  the  rearing  of 
shady  trees,  aronuitic  plants,  l^ovvers,  and  evergreens  ;  as  myrtle,  ivy, 
laurel,  box-wood,  tic.  These,  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  were  twisted, 
and  cut  into  various  figures,  by  slaves,  triiined  for  that  purpose,  called 
Topiarii."  Adams,  p.  531.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  Spectator,  of  a  similar  custom  prevalent  in  England  about 
the  lime  of  Queen  Anne. 

xy.xii.  The  following  are  uistances  of  variation  in  quantity  among 
the  Latin  poets : 

Geiites  venere  Sicanaj.     Virg. 

Sicana  procumbit  pubes.     Sil.  Ital. 

13iiriusqiie  Taguscjue.     Sil.  Ital. 

Roseis  tormosus  Duria  ripis.     Claud. 

Compulimus    dirum    Svphacem.      Claud.    -  — Sypliacem  is 
the  common  quantity. 

xxxiii.  i  liere  are  a  few  lines  in  Homer,  consisting  exclusively  of 
spondees. 

'^Yvyj]v  KiKXitfTKUivWarpoKKiioshciXoio.      11.  M'.  221. 

'jLirov  Kal  icpeiwi' i']b'  o'irov  fjei^pidaan'.      Od.  O.  333. 

Tw  b'  €V  Meiriryvij.^viiij-^XiiTi]!'  aWyXour.      lb.  ^>.  15. 

^Ltipijy  bk  TcXeKriiv  et,  avrov  Tretp/'/varres.      lb.  X.  175.  192' 
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S«  iu  Ennius  :  ;,  . 

Dili  respondit  rex  Albai  Lonsai. 
From  whicli  Vir-jil  not  improbably  took  his  well-known — 
OHi  sedato  respondit  torde  Latinus. 
xxxiv.  Tlip.  Greek  heroic  poets  use  dactyls  much    more   copiously 
than  the  Latin.     The  form  of  the  hexameter,   containing  five  dactyls, 
which  is  common  in  Homer,  and  sometimes  occurs  four  or  five  times 
in  succession,  is  not  frequent  in  Virgil :  there  are  only  six  or  seven  in- 
stances of  its  occurrence  twice  together.     Nearly  the  reverse  may  be 
said  of  the  line  containing  five   spondees,   which   only  appears    once 
doubled  in  Homer  (II.  H.  4/3,  474.)     These  observations,    it  is  true, 
are  of  little  importance;  but  they  contribute  to  illustrate  the  genius  of 
the  two  metrical  systems. 

XXXV.  The  Latin  poets,  at  least  from  the  Augustan  age  downwards, 
scarcely  ever  admit  more  than  three  elisions  into  their  hexameter 
verses.  The  only  instances  I  recollect  of  the  contrary,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Is  primam  ante  aciem,  digna  atque  indigna  relatu.     Virg. 
NuUane  babes  vitia  ?     Imo  alia,  et  fortasse  minora.   Hor. 
Certatimque  omnes  uno  ore,  arma,  arnia  requirunt.     Ovid. 
Lucretius  is  more  free  :  we  find  in  him  a  line  containing  five  elisions, 
and  another  containing  four  in  sequence  : 

Verum  ubi  equi  atque  hominis  casu  convenit  imago. 
Even  this  last  is  surpassed  by  a  pentameter  of  Catullus  : 

Quam  mihi,  qui  me  unum  atque  unicum  amicum  habuit. 
Our  Cambridge  readers  will  perhaps  recollect  "  plurimaque   Iiera 
hem  atque  hem  hem."    Heinsius  (de  Contem.  Mor.  iv.)  has  ventured, 
Circum  acies  fusa  aligerum,  atque  exercitus  omnis. 
xxxvi.  There  are  two  lines  in  Homer,  which,  from  the  present  man- 
ner of  writing  them,  have  a  peculiarly  inharmonious  appearance,  be- 
cause a  single  word  forms  the  third  foot :  something  like  the  rugged- 
ness  01   Tov  fjL  aiaarnpe'is  vofxov  Trepc ; 

MavTi  zccKcav,  ov  TrJmoTS  fto»  to  xg>;yyov  =jVac.      II.  A.  106. 
'//  ou  fJ^six-vri,   OTi  <T   sjcplju-o)  u-ho^-v,  Ik  SsTroSouv.      II.  0.   18. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  readnig  in  ail  the  editions  I   have  noticed. 
Might  not  the  harshness  in   question  be  removed,  by  writing  oi/ttw 
TTore,  and  o-e  /.pe^w  ? 

xxxvii.  In  II.  X.  157 — 9,  all  the  editions  that  I  recollect  read, 
Tj5  p«  TTapudpciixiTYiv,  (pevycuv,  6  8'  OTrjcro;  5(a;xa)V 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  print  ihe  passage  thus: 

Tr^  px  7rapa5pa/xiT>]v,  (psuycov,  6  V  InKT^s  ^icukvjv 
(TrpoaSe  ju.?v  IctSAsj  s^erjye,   ilc/jxs  di  ,ajv  yJy    a.[/.Blvcuv) 

xxxviii.  In  answer  to  an  argument  brought  against  the  hypothesis 
of  'ATpeihjs,  UriXelbrjs,  &c.  being  trisyllables,  because  they  never  oc- 
cur in  such  situations  as  to  render  it  necessary   that  tliey  should  be 

NO.  XXXII.       a.  J/.         voi>.  xyi.       z 
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pronounced  as  tris;yllables,  it  has'  been  urged,  that  Homer  scarcely 
ever  places  any  word,  consisting  of  three  long  syllables,  in  the  collo- 
cation particularly  alluded  to  (as  in  '•  jucundi  meta  soporis"),  and 
that  therefore,  on  this  account  alone,  the  words  in  question  are  inad- 
missible. Though  the  question  is,  doubtless,  of  little  or  no  import 
to  the  main  argument,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  the  re 
suit  of  a  careful  enumeration  of  the  instances  occurring  in  the  Ihad, 
and  a  more  cursory  investigation  of  those  in  tlie  Odyssey,  discovered 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  the  former,  and  four  only  in  the  latter. 
Many  of  these  were  formed  by  proper  names,  in  which  case  some  li- 
berty might  be  allowed,  or  admitted  of  easy  alteration :  thus,  Uarpo- 
(cXees  for  ITarpoKXeis. 

xxxix.  The  following  example  of  a  received  form  of  expression 
among  the  Greeks  occurs  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  as  translated  by 
Sir  William  Jones  :  "  A  son  of  a  Brahmi,  or  wife  by  the  first  ceremony, 
redeems  from  sin,  if  he  perform  virtuous  acts,  ten  ancestors,  ten  de- 
scendants, and  himself,   the  liventy-jirst  person. 

xl.  The  expression  a(j)ei\ero,  in  Jisch.  Fers.  434.  (ews  KeXaunis  w- 
KTos  o^iji  aipeikeTo),  which  has  perplexed  the  commentators,  occurs  in 
•4  similar  conjunction  in  Xen.  Hel.  I.  2.  16'.  V\.XA.</3tdtSjs  St  ehiuKe — 
^e^pt  (TKOTOs  a(j)eiX€TO. 

xli.  Adams  explains  the  word  antiquo,  used  in  expressing  dissent  to 
a  law,  by  "  Autiqua  probo,"  I  like  the  old  way.  Perhaps  the  real  de- 
rivation is  from  ante,  or  ai^ri,  implying  here  oj)|iosition  ;  as  antica,  a 
front  gHtc,  is  derived  from  the  same  oiii;invil. 

xlii.  A  fine  was  imposed,  at  Laceda3mon,  on  those  who  omitted  to 
marry  within  a  certain  age,  by  what  was  called  oi//tya;/ioi>  hiKrj.  A  si- 
milar tax,  under  the  name  of  ces  uxorium,  was  levied  by  the  censors 
at  Rome. 

xliii.  To  the  instances  of  metrical  lines,  adduced  in  No.  xxix.  of 
this  Journal,  add  the  following. 

J.  Demosthenes. 

rjTO  TTctpov,  T^v  701)  (xv[ji.^o6kov  Ta^iv  a7ra»Tct.  Do  Cor.  .37. 

0  Trad!  KOiVQV  lanv  ay&gwTroig,  otolv — ib.  59. 

^Ku(T(^r^lJ^ioLii  aTracTj,  k%\  ^uKktto,  (toi.   ib.  82. 

itoWovs  ccTcriyogsus  fx^r;  xxXfiv  if^l — de  Fals.  Leg.  62. 
II.  tEschines. 

xu\  Kri^a-i^wvTOi  i^^oc^Togag  ■noirio-oij.ui.   De  Cor.  12. 
gj  Ycr)  TO.  Xoi-za  TJj  7roA=»  JcaAwj  l%e*v.   lb.  4.3. 
T»j,  ap^Scjtxaj  Si  TToAAaJCij  |lc-s^v>)ju.6voj — lb.  9  1 . 
^/«v8i  vuxTu  SjaAiTTwv  cruvriyopouv  ;  de  Fals.  Leg.  23 
TtopeviTui  'P'tXiTi'noi  e!f  n6\ag,  eycu — lb.  S3. 
■?c{ti  Koa-^'.o^  ilvott  Trig  tsoX-xi;  hfaiveTO — \b.34. 
OVT^uv,  xx)  crnov^a-s  TO»f  (ruifi^otaiv  unr^truvraov.  lb.  44. 

III.  Thucydides. 
Touf  luv  'A^Yjvxiovg  gWij  jj^rj  ^o6\eTOil  ovTM — vi.  26. 
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IV.  Cicero. 

Omnesautem  ejus  partes,  at({ue  omnia  membra.— De  Nat.  Deor.  i.4 

Nee  audiendus  ejus  auditor  Strato — ib.  i.  13. 

Numen  DeorUm  comprobabimus  ?  nihil — ii.  3. 

Quorum  neutrum  astris  contingere,  propterea  quod — ii.  1(). 

Atque  ha;c  in  bello  plura  el  majora  videntur— de  Div.  ii.  27. 

Quod  sequitur  vero,  non  solum  religionem — de  Leg.  ii.  2. 

Qui  se<;us  faxit,  Deus  ipse  vindex — Frag.  xii.  Tabularum  apud  Cic. 
de  Leg.  ii.  8. 
xliv.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  fragment  of  Sappho,  7]pos  oyi 
yeXo?,  ifiep6fo)rosa.r]bu)i',  (Frag.  Ixxiii.  Mus.  Crit.  No.  I.)  was  originally  a 
Sapphic  line,  standing  thus  :  fjpos  iiyyeX',    ([iep6(j)u>v'  arfbuty. 

xlv.  In  the  Quarterly  Heview,  (No.  xxix.  art.  Barbary  States,)  a 
well-known  trait  of  Grecian  superstition  is  mentioned,  as  prevalent 
among  the  Moors  of  Barbary.  "  Among  their  superstitions  may  be 
reckoned — their  abstaining  from  mentioning  the  word  '  death,'  which 
they  avoid  as  cautiously  as  the  courtly  divine  did  the  '  mention  of  hell 
to  ears  polite.'  "  There  seems  to  be  something  of  a  sin)ilar  etiphemi- 
st/ms  among  ourselves,  when,  by  way  of  intimating  the  possibility  of  a 
particular  person's  dying,  \ie  say,  "  shouKI  any  thing  happen."  In 
tile  *'  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  vol.  i.  a  Scottish  borderer,  one  of  the 
personages  of  the  stor),  happening  to  mer.tion  in  conversation  the 
iiaiue  of  fairies,  immediately  recollects  himself,  and  alters  it  to  "  gude 
folks,"  observing  that  the  beings  in  question  are  liable  to  be  offended 
M  hen  called  by  their  proper  name.  This  also  reminds  us  of  the  Ei/^e- 
vihes  of  the  Greeks. 

xlvi.  Since  the  article  on  the  '24th  Odyssey,  in  an  earlier  Number, 
was  written,  the  author  has  met  with  a  passage  in  Cowper's  Letter?, 
(Let.  ccciii.)  where  that  author  mentions  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  except 
from  the  moment  when  the  Ithacans  begin  to  meditate  an  attack  upon 
the  cottage  of  Laertes,  and  thence  to  the  end,  the  book  is  the 
work  of  Homer."  "  I  believe  perfectly,"  says  he,  "  that.  Homer  him- 
self alone  excepted,  the  Greek  poet  never  existed,  who  could  have 
written  the  speeches  made  by  the  shade  of  Agamemnon,  in  which  more 
insight  into  the  human  heart  is  discovered,  than  1  ever  saw  in  any  other 
work,  unless  in  Shakespeare."  INIight  not,  however,  the  characteristic 
parts  of  this  passage  be  suggested  by  the  conversation  of  Ulysses  and 
Agamemnon  in  the  11th  book  ?—"  The  battle,"  he  adds,  "with  which 
the  poem  concludes,  is,  I  think,  a  paltry  battle,  and  there  is  a  huddle 
in  the  management  of  it  unworthy  of  my  favourite,  the  favourite  of 
all  ages."  The  same  thought  had  occurred  to  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle. The  battle  in  question  is  such  as  might  easily  have  been  com- 
piled from  various  parts  of  the  Iliad  :  the  interposition  of  Jupiter  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  warfare  is  a  repetition  of  a  similar  incident 
in  the  8th  Iliad  (I.  130.  et  seqq.)  There  are  some  passages  in  the  8th 
Odyssey,  which  seem  scarcely  worthy  of  Homer :  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous, however,  to  impeach  the  authenticity  of  these  parts  on  such 
slender  ground. 

xlvii.  Blomlield,  Gloss,  in  Pers.  24,  observes:  "  Regem  Persiiruin 
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Tov  jxeyaKov  ftarrCKea  (mallem  jxkyav)  audiisse,  ut  suum  Francogalli 
dicebant  h  Grand  Monarque,  non  opus  est  ut  exernplis  ostendam.'' 
I  know  not,  however,  whether  this  appellation  was  ever  extended  to 
any  French  king  besides  Louis  XIV.  Perhaps  a  more  appropriate  il- 
lustration would  be  the  title  Grand  Signior,  applied  to  the  Emperor 
of  Turkey,  the  Great  King  of  more  modern  times. 

xlviii.  Gibbon,  in  the  58th  chapter  of  his  history,  (vol.  xi.  p.  20,  &e.) 
enumerates  the  temporal  motives  which  appear  to  him  to  have  united 
with  enthusiasm  in  producing  the  first  crusade  :  the  acquisition  of  mi- 
litary glory  and  extensive  dominion,  the  possession  of  the  splendid 
palaces  and  boundless  wealth  of  the  east,  the  flavour  of  the  Grecian 
wines,  &c.  Compare  with  this  the  actual  topics  of  exhortation  employed 
by  Casimir,  in  some  of  his  odes  De  recuperando  Orientis  Imperio,  for 
the  promotion  of  a  new  crusade  against  the  Turks.  The  poetical 
disciple  of  Loyola  is  scarcely  outdone  by  the  sceptical  historian.  See 
also  the  opening  of  the  seventh  book  of  Camoens'  Lusiad. 

xlix.  The  following  fragments  of  translation  into  Greek  verse  are 
submitted  to  the  candour  of  the  reader, 

1 .  A  Sole  exoriente,  supra  Maeoti'  paludes, ' 

Nemo  est  qui  factis  me  aequiparare  queat. 

Epigr.  in  African,  ap.  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  v.  17. 
AijXVr]V  hg  MairiTiv,  anf  risXiov  avioVTO;, 

1.  Cuju'ipse  priiiceps  jurisjurandi  fuit. 

Quod  omnes  scitis,  solus  neglexit  fidem : 
Furere  assimulavit ;  ne  coiret,  institit. 
Quod  ni  Palamedis  perspicax  prudentia 
Lstius  percipiet  malitiosam  audaciam, 
Fide  sacratee  jus  perpetuo  falleret. 

Fragm.  ap.  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  26. 
OuTTsg  yap  opxov  tt^wtoj  ^v  STntTTaTVjj, 

W5   'iCTTE  TTOCVTSC,    (ilog  aUT    e-\>c6fXXT0, 

[xaviav  TT^OTs/vcov  7ravT«  8',  cug  jx,)]  ^v[/,TrXeoi, 
l[j,ri(7aT.  el  ds  jxyj  cr<^c  IIuXuix,rjOQUS  voog 
xix}i6:ppova  ToAjU-av  svpe  ju,y);5^avwpt,evov, 

e\|/sucrs  tt/jtjv. 
3.  Oui,  je  viens  dans  son  temple  adorer  rEternel : 

Je  viens,  selon  I'usage  antique  et  solemnel, 
Ceiebrer  avec  vous  la  fameuse  jouniee 
Oi'i  sur  le  Mont  Sina  la  loi  nous  fut  donnee. 
Que  les  temps  sont  changes  !  &c.  Racine,  Athalie,iuit. 

'Davies,  from  a  various  reading,  suggests,  "  Mitotidas  u=que  paludes." 
Perhaps  the  passage  ought  to  !>e  read,  "  Mspotis  adusque  paludes."  Claud, 
dePJioeii.  El  Pelusiacas  productus  adusque  paludes.  One  reading  of  the 
passage  m  Cicero  is, "adusque  Maotis  paludes." 
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^iTOUa-l  Tf'o"4'WV,   h  irjjj,rjig  CtUTOV,    OcOV 
I^U-Cip  TS  X.ASIVOV  KiiV  ,  OT    sv  -iivr)f  TrTuvaij 
6   OuOi   YjfLiv   h^SH.Yjp6^Sri    VOfJ^CiC, 

ipz\)  T>ij  TJtpi^ija;  KcthoLi  jji,sTa.K\uyYig-  x.  t.  A. 

Celui  qui  met  un  frehi  a  la  fureur  des  flots, 

Sait  aussi  des  mechans  arreter  ies  coniplots. 

Soumis  avec  respect  a  sa  volonte  sainte, 

Je  cfains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  point  d'autre  crainte. 

lb.  Act.  i.  Sc.  1. 
~n    i^thTctr',  uKX'  og  x'j[ji,a.Ta)v  ttoXvv  ^O(pov 
<7Tsppcii<rtv  IvToXalcTj  xojjx/^siv  <r9evsi, 
xciKuiV  paX'  oiSr  fxYj^avag  avacTTpsfiiv. 
TOUTO'J  3'  syco  dyVYjV  sv  cr;/3ajv  /SouA^v,  Siov 

CjECILIUS  metellus. 
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C/ies  /e^  Anciens,  et  particulierement  chez  ks  Grecs  et 

Ies  Roma'ms. 

PAR  M.  RAOUL-ROCHETTE. 

Troisitme  Partie. 


SECTION  PREMIERE- 

De  rimprovisation  chez  Ies  Grecs. 

J'ai  desapprouve  la  temeiite  de  quelques  assertions  de  M.  Wolf, 
destituees  de  toute  autre  autorite  que  de  la  sienne ;  et  peut-etre 
k:  zele  qui  ni'aninie  pour  Ies  vrais  interets  de  la  critique  exigeoit- 
il  de  nioi  cette  libra  profession  de  mes  sentimens  envei-s  ces  hardis 
novateurs,  qui,  substituant  partout  leurs  idees  particulieres  aux 
plus  graves  temoignages  de  I'antiquite  ;  n'estimant  dans  Ies  auteurs 
que  ce  qui  favorise  leurs  opinions,  et  condaninaut  sans  scrupule 
tout  ce  qui  Ies  contrarie  ;  rejettant  comme  entierement  invraisem- 
blable  ce  qui  n'offre  pas  a  leurs  yeux  tous  Ies  caracteres  rtunis 
de  la  vraisemblance,  veulent  souniettre  Ies  fails  cux-nieines  a 
Texamen  de  leur  raison,  mesurerles  degres  de  la  prubabilite  d'apres 
ceux  de  leur  nitelligeuce,  et  renfermer  le  cercle  eutier  des  evene- 
mens  possibles  daus   Ies  bornes'  etroites  de   leurs  connoissances. 
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Cette  methode,  que  font  profession  de  siiivre  taiit  de  philos»ophes 
de  nos  jours,  n'est  certainenient  pas  la  plus  philosophique ;  et 
quant  a  moi,  je  prefeie  le  doiite  inodeste  des  honirnes  veritable- 
meiit  eclaires,  a  I'ignoraiice  piesomptueuse  des  demi-savaiis.  On 
pourra  me  taxer  de  ciedulite,  paice  que  j'ai  pris  tous  les  moyens 
d'assurer  ma  croyance  :  mais  on  ne  me  reduiia  jamais  a  cliercher 
la  verite  des  fails  anciens  dans  les  opinions  de  nos  raisoiineurs 
modernes,  et  a  ne  reconnoitre  d'autie  autorile  sur  ces  matieres  que 
les  decisions  arbitraires  de  leur  jugement. 

Que  nies  lecteurs  excusent  une  digression,  qui  n'etoit  sans  doute 
pas  deplacee,  et  qui  peut-etre  ne  seia  pas  inutile.  Je  reviens 
encore  a  M.  Wolf;  mais  ce  sera,  cette  fois,  pour  me  ranger  d 
son  avis.  Jl  pretend  que  non-seulement  Homere  ne  savoit  pas 
ecrire,  mais  encore  que  I'ecriture  etoit  ignoree  de  son  temps  ;^  et 
j'avonc  qu'il  est  difficile  de  refuser  son  assentiment  aux  preuves 
qui  justitient  une  opinion,  qui  n'etoit  sous  la  plume  eloquente  de 
Rousseau^  qu'un  ingenieux  paradoxe,  et  dont  la  critique  savante 
de  M.  Wolf  a  fait  une  verite  demontrfee.  Avanl  que  I'usage  des 
caracteres  propres  a  exprimer  la  pensee  fut  devenu  populaire  dans 
la  Grece,  c'^toit  a  la  memoire  seule  qu'etoient  confiees  les  oeuvres 
du  genie.  Des  homnies,  en  qui  I'exercice  avoit  fortifie  cette 
facultc  naturelle,  apprenoient  aisement  de  longs  fragmens  de  poemes 
et  des  poemes  entiers,  qu'ils  declamoient  ensuite  dans  les  assem- 
blees  de  la  nation  ;  et  c'est  de  cette  maniere  que  les  productions 
poiitiques  se  perpetuoient  en  passant  de  bouche  en  bouche 
jusqu'aux  generations  les  plus  eloignees.  Cette  prodigieuse 
capacite  de  la  memoire  ne  nous  surprendra  pas  sans  doute,  si  nous 
reflecliissons  que,  chez  les  Tartares,  peuple  etranger  -k  la  culture 
des  lettres,  on  conservoit  ainsi  par  le  souvenir  seul  et  par  une  tra- 
dition orale,  d'immenses  series  de  vers  qui  comprenoient  les  ge- 
nealogies de  leurs  princes  et  les  annales  de  leur  nation  depuis  un 
grand  nombre  de  si^cles,^  et  que  les  Italiens  modernes,  meme  ceux 
qui  par  leur  naissance  ou  leur  education  sont  le  moins  familiers 
avec  la  lecture  des  poetes,  possedent  dans  leur  memoire  et  decla- 
ment  alternativement  de  vive  voix  les  poemes  de  I'Arioste  et  du 
Tasse,  dont  ils  amusent  souvent  pendant  des  journees  entities  les 
loisirs  de  la  populace.* 

Dans  la  Grece  a  peine  civilisee,  la  conservation  des  ouvrages 
des  poetes  faisoit  une  grave  et  importante  occupjtion,  et  une  espece 
de  profession  particuliere    pour  les  hommes  appeles    rhapsodes. 


'  Prolegom.  ad  Homer.  §  xviii.  p.  73. 
^  CEuvres  Posthumes,  torn.  xvi.  p.  240,  edit.  Genev.  1782. 
'  Voy.  de  semblables  exemples  rapportes  dans  les  Prol^gonienes  de  M.  Wolfl 
*  Voy.  le  rt'cit  quo  fait  Madame  de  Stael,  dt- s  ainuseincns  de  Vcnise  (Coi«ioe, 
Ijv.  XV.  c.  «.  toni.  iii.  p.  76—77.) 
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Leur  art  avoit  du  prendre  naissance  en  meme  temps  que  le  talent 
des  potites,  dont  lis  etoient  les  organes  imiiiediats,  avoit  commence 
d  briUer  de  quelque  eclat.  Aussi  la  profession  des  rliapsodes 
paroit-elle  renionter  a  une  haute  antiquite,  quoique  leur  noni, 
posterieur  a  tlomere,  soit  d'une  epoque  assez  moderne ;  et 
M.  Wolf,  qui,  pour  etablir  Texisience  aucienne  de  cet  art/  rappelle 
le  litre  de  rhapsode  applique  a  Hesiode,*  auroit  dfi  ne  pas  omettre 
le  tenioignage  plus  formel  et  plus  decisif  de  Flaton,  qui  donne  le 
nienie  tilre  au  poete  Pheniius  d'lthaque.^  Les  observations  que 
j"ai  faites  plus  liaut,  sur  la  nature  et  le  caractere  du  talent  de  ce 
po.ete,  peuvent  s'appliquer  a  tous  ceux  du  meme  temps  et  de  la 
meme  profession,  tels  que  Chccrh,  de  Corcyre,  et  Automcde,  de 
INIyceues;*  et  il  est,  en  eftet,  probable  que  ces  rhapsodes,  con- 
temporains  de  Phemius,  et  ceux  meme  du  siecle  qui  succeda 
immediatement  a  celui-la,  etoient  la  plupart,  ainsi  que  lui,  des 
poet€s  improvisatems.  L'idee  que  Platon  nous  donne  de  ces 
anciens  rhapsodes,  confirme  enti^rement  notre  conjecture.  Pour 
reussir  dans  leur  art,  il  ne  leur  falloit  pas  moins  d'inspiration 
quaux  poetes  eux-memes,  ou  plutot,  leur  art  n'etoit  qu'une  inspira- 
tion continuelle.^  L'enthousiasme  qui  agitoit  les  poetes  et  leur 
dictoit  des  chants  sublimes,  se  communiquoit  par  une  impulsion 
rapide  aux  rhapsodes  qui  leur  servoient  d'interpretes ;  et  c'est-1^, 
selon  Platon,  cette  chaine  de  personnages  tous  saisis  d'un  soufle 
divjn,  dont  les  poetes  formoient  le  premier  auneau,  et  dont  les 
<;hainons  s'etendoient  jusqu'aux  derniers  spectateurs  par  I'inter- 
uiediaire  des  rhapsodes. 

Plus  tard,  et  lorsque  les  inoyens  de  donner  de  la  publicite  aux 
ceuvres  du  genie  furent  deveuus  plus  comnmns,  Tart  des  rhapsodes, 
en  perdant  son  premier  usage,  sembla  acquerir  une  extension 
jiouvelle,  et  se  perfectionna  d'autant  plus,  qu'il  etoit  devenu  moins 
necessaire.  Comme  il  offroit  la  ressource  de  publier  les  produc- 
tions poetinnes  avec  plus  de  promptitude  et  d'eclat  tout  a  la  fois, 
conmie  I'etfet  que  produisoient  ces  ouvrages  etoit  plus  brillant  et 
plus  rapide,  lorsque,  communiq\ies  au  peuple  par  I'organe  des 
rhapsodes,  accompagnes  d'une  declamation  animee,   et  soutenus 

'  Prolegom.  ad  Homer.  ^  xxiii.  p.  99. 

^  Atheii.  lib.  xiv.  p.  620.  ed.  Casaubon. 

3  Piato,  in  Ion.  torn.  iv.  p.  534:. 

•^  Demftrius  Phaler.  apud  Isac.  Tzctz.  Prolegom.  ad  Cassand.  Demetrius  est  le 
scul  anteiir,  a  ma  connoissance,  qui  fasse  mentiou  de  Cliasiis.  Eustathe  (ad  Odyss. 
lib.  iii.  p.  1466,  lin.  36)  parle  d'Automede,  et  ajonte  que  ce  poete  ^toit  de 
Mycenes,  qu'il  avoit  compost  en  vers  le  recit  du  combat  d'Ampliitryon  centre 
les  Teleboens,  et  de  la  querelle  de  Cytheron  et  d'Helicon.  11  dit  encore  qiie- 
selon  la  conjecture  de  quelques  critiques,  cet  Aiitomede  etoit  le  meme  poete 
qu'Hoinere  avoit  designe  comme  gardien  de  Clytemnestre. 

'   Plato,  loc.  laud.,  jo-ti  yaj  Toi/TO  Tf'x^i  |U.£V  0-j-A.  ov  Trapci  coi,  ...  flfi'a  it  ivyafMi  h  at 

XIMH, 
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du  charme  de  lu  melodic,  ils  echappoient  ainsi  aux  lenteurs  in»e- 
parables  de  Tecriture  et  aii  jiigemeiit  severe  du  cabinet;  les  poetes 
prefererent  toujoiirs  une  voie  si  naturelle  et  si  coniiuode  de  jouir 
du  fruit  deleurs  travaux  :  aussi  les  vit-on  frequemment  reunir  la 
double  qualitc  d'auteur  ct  de  rhapsode  ;  et  les  exemples  de  Xeno- 
phane/  de  Tespandre,^  de  Cinxthus,^  et  de  luille  autres,  justi- 
lient  suffisaniment  I'assertion  de  M,  Wolf,  que  presque  tous  lea 
rhapsodes  de  ceite  espece  fureiit  en  meiiie  temps  des  poetes 
recomniandables.* 

II  nous  reste  peu  de  documens  sur  la  mani^re  dont  ces  rhapsodes 
declamoient  leurs  propres  poesies  et  celles  des  autres  auteurs.  Ce 
qui  est  certain,  c'est  qu'ils  les  debitoient  de  niemoire,  et  en  s'ac- 
compagnant  sur  des  iustrumens.^  L'enthousiasme  qui  s'emparoit 
d'eux,  dans  un  debit  doublenient  anime  par  I'harmonie  poetique  et 
par  le  rhythme  musical,  devoit  donner  a  cette  declamation  rapide 
I'air  d'une  composition  improvisee;  et  il  est  probable  que,  penetres 
eux-memes  de  tous  les  sentimens  qu'ils  exprimoient,  echauffes  par 
la  peinture  des  passions  dont  ils  etoient  les  organes,  et  saisis,  comma 
fious  les  represeiite  Platon,  du  delire  poetique  qui  avoit  inspire 
leur  auteur,  et  qui  transportoit  leur  auditoire,  ces  ihapsodes  ne  se 
bornoient  pas  tuujours  au  role  passif  d'interpretes.  Ici,  la  vrai- 
semblance  seule  doit  suffire,  au  defaut  des  lemoignages  qui  nous 
nianquent;  et  Ton  ne  pourroit,  sans  en  blesser  toutes  les  regies, 
supposer  que  ces  liummes,  doues  pour  la  plupart  de  la  faculte  de 
produire  eux-memes  des  chants  poetiques,  familiarises  par  une 
longue  habitude  avec  la  langue  des  vers,  demeurassent  si  scrupu- 
leusement  fideles  a  leur  memoire,  lorsqu'il  leur  etoit  si  facile  de 
s'abandonner  a  I'impulsion  de  leur  genie;  lorsqu'en  debitaiit  une 
oeuvre  etrangere,  et,  a  plus  forte  raison,  en  .recitant  leurs  propres 
duvrages,  ils  trouvoient  de  si  frequentes  occasions,  d'expliquer  ce 
qui  etoit  obscur,  de  developper  ce  qui  n'etoit  qu'indiquc  dans  la 
composition  originale,  de  reunir  plusieurs  morceaux  separes  en  les 
liant  par  des  transitions  imprevues,  de  captiver  enfin  la  bienveil- 
lance  de  leurs  auditeurs  par  quelques  allusions  flatteuses/ 

'  Diogen.  Laert.lib.  ix.  c.  13. 

^  Plutavch.  de  Musica,  sj  iii. 

3  Scholiast.  Piudar.  ad  Nem.  ii.  v.  2. 

*  Prolegonien.  ad  Homer.  §  xxiii.  p.  99. 

^  C'est  re  que  prouve  rexeinple  de  Phemius  et  de  Dtmodocus  dans  Hoiiiere. 
On  a  beaucoiip  eciit  sur  I'art  des  Rlrapsodes;  iiiais  on  n'a  encore  eelaire  que 
bien  peu  de  choses.  Les  critiques  les  plus  modernes  qui  ont  traitc  cette  n)atiere, 
BI.  Drt'sig(in  Comment.  Lyps.  1734)  et  M.  Gillies  (History  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
c.  6.)  laissent  beancoup  a  de^irer.  M.  Wolf,  qui  n'a  pas  moins  d'erndition,  et  qui 
R  plus  de  sasacitc,  me  paroit  le  plus  satisfaisant  (woy.  les  Prol^gomenes,  passim); 
et  cependant,  il  s'en  faut  bien  qu'il  dissipe  toutes  les  obscurites. 

^  Je  n'ai  fait  que  traduire  ici  les  propres  expressions  de  M.  Wolf  et  developper 
8a  pensL-e  (Prolegonien.  §  xxv.  p.  105.) 
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C'est  aux  frequentes  alteiations  commises  par  les  rhapsodes 
dans  la  chaleiir  d'un  debit  rapide,  que  les  critiques  anciens  attri- 
buoient  les  muombrablcs  variautes  des  poemes  d'Honiere:'  telle 
est  indubitableiiiCiit  la  source  de  toutes  les  interpolations  qu'on  y 
reniarqiia  long-temps  avant  relablissement  de  I'ecole  d'Alexandrie, 
et  qui  rirent  doufer  des-lors,  comoie  quehjues  personnes  doutent 
encore  aujourd'liui,  si  le  texte  d'Honiere,  qui  nous  est  parvenu, 
est  bien  le  texte  original  de  ce  poete.  11  est  certain  que  toute 
I'ecole  du  rhapsode  Cinxthus,  qui  exercoit  avec  eclat  son  art  dans 
la  LXixe  Olympiade,  fut  accus6e  d'avoir  denature  les  poemes 
d'Honiere  de  plusieurs  manieres,  el,  entre  autres,  en  y  insurant  de 
nombreuses  suites  de  vers  qui  ue  lui  appartenoient  pas  ;  et  Ton  ne 
sauroit  nier  que  ces  alterations,  meme  independantes  de  la  volonte 
du  rhapsode,  n'aient  du  se  reproduire  encore  plus  frequemment  d 
I'egard  des  ouvrages  dont  le  merite  moins  generalement  reconnu, 
et  la  reputation  moins  solidement  etablie,  permettoient  au  rhapsode 
de  se  donner  plus  de  carriere  et  de  suivre  plus  librement  I'inspi- 
ration  de  son  genie. 

Souvent  aussi  les  rhapsodes  se  bornoient  a  faire  preceder  leurs 
declamations,  d'exordes  preparatoires  ou  ■prtladc.s,  dont  le  sujet 
etoit  relatif  soit  aux  poemes  qu'ils  alloient  reciter,  soit  aux  circon- 
stances  particulieres,  dans  lesquelles  ils  se  trouvoient.  Ces 
exordes  n'eloient  encore,  et  le  plus  ordinairement,  que  de  courtes 
invocations  aux  Dieux  ;  on  les  nommoit  prohnes,  et  ils  etoient 
lantot  ecrits,  tantot  improvises,  ainsi  que  le  fait  conjecturer  la 
nature  meme  de  ces  poesies,  et  que  semble  I'indiquer  le  temoi- 
gnage  a'un  ancien.^  Tespandre  se  distingua  dans  ce  genre  de  com- 
position, et  il  y  employa  le  vers  heroique,^  ie  plus  severe  et  le 
plus  difficile  de  tons  ;  ce  qui  n'empecha  pas,  sans  doute,  qud  des 
rhapsodes  moins  habiles  ne  se  servissent   quelquefois  d'une  mesure 


'  Telle  ^toit  I'opinion  des  critiques  d'Alexandrie  (Vid.  apud  Joseph,  contr. 
Apion.  lib.  i.  c.  2,  p.  439.) 

^  Plutarch,  de  Music.  §  vi.  Le  dernier  edite ii»  de  Pltitarqiie,  M.  Hiitten,  pense 
(torn.  xiv.  p.  213)  avec  M.  Wyitenbach  que  les  mots  cJ;  /SojXgvtoi  ne  font  ici  aiicun 
sens,  et  qu'ils  doivent  etri^  reportes  dans  la  phrase  superieure.  M.  Burette 
(Acad^nt.  des  Inscript.  torn.  x.  p.  2S4)  ne  les  a  pas  traduits,  sans  doute  parce 
qu'il  ne  les  comprenoit  pas.  Pour  nioi,  je  crois  pouvoir  defendre  la  le^ou  du 
texte,  avec  I'interpr^tation  que  je  lui  donnc. 

^  Plutarch,  ibidem,  §  iv.  Le  mot  de  -npoi^ia  indique  Ic  premier  usage  qu'on  fit 
de  ces  poemes.  Le  scholiaste  de  Thucydide  le  fait  deriver  (ad  lib.  iii.  c.  104.) 
dc  oXfj.n  chant,  Etymologic  intiniment  plus  probable  que  celle  du  scholiaste 
d'Eschyle  (ad  Septeni  advers.  Theb.  v.  1.),  qui  la  tire  de  o'^j-n  route,  parce  que, 
dit-il,  on  chantoit  ces  vers  sur  les  grands  chemins.  Dans  la  suite,  le  mot  ■npol^ta 
i^ervit  a  dcsign<r  des  liyranes  entiers  (Pindar.  Nein.  ii.  v,  3.),  lels  que  ceux  que 
I'antiquite  ellc-meme  attribuoit  a  Homere(Thucydid.  lib.  iii.  c.  104);  et  ropinion 
de  quelques  critiques,  que  ces  hymnes  furent  con)i)OsEs  des  prooenies  dei)it6s  par 
les  rhapsodes,  peut  n'^tre  pas  d^nuee  de  fondement  (Cf.  Wolf,  Prolegoriien.  ^  xilV. 
p.  lOr;  Micscherl.  ad  Hymn,  ad  Cei-er.  p.  lOlj  Grbdcieck,  Comment,  de  HjOiu 
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nioins  ligoureuse.  Comment,  en  effet,  dans  le  cours  d'une  impro- 
visation rapide,  se  seroient-ils  assujetis  a  la  regularite  penible  du 
meme  metre,  lorsque  des  compositions  etudiees  offroient  I'exempie 
commode  du  melange  de  tons  les  metres?  Un  grammairien  avoit 
remarqu6  que  dans  le  Margith,  poeme  attribue  a  Homere,  les 
vers  iambiques  etoient  jetes  pele-meie  parmi  les  hero'iques,' 
sans  ordre  et  sans  symmetrie.  Un  autre  critique  reprochoit  d 
Homere  d'avoir  pris  de  semblables  licences  et  de  plus  graves 
encore,  non-seulement  dans  ce  Margitts,  poeme  du  genre  badin, 
mais  meme  dans  des  compositions  d'un  genre  plus  severe  et  d'un 
caractere  plus  eleve,  telles  que  I'lliade  et  I'Odyssee.^  Athenee 
observe  que  les  frequentes  irregularites  qui  se  rencontrent  dans  la 
versification  des  poesies  d'Homere,  etoient  favorables  au  chant ;' 
et  Ton  ne  pent  douter  que  plusieurs  po'etes,  qui  trouvoient  plus 
facile,  sons  ce  pretexte,  d'imiter  ses  defauts,  que  d'atteindre  a  ses 
beautes,  n'aient  pris  depuis  une  licence  qu'un  pareil  exemple  avoit 
consacree.  Aristote  cite*  d'un  certain  Chenemon  un  ouvrage,  qu'il 
appelle  luie  rhapsodic  coinposee  de  toutes  sortes  de  metres.  De 
pareilles  fautes,  ^  moins  qu'elles  ne  proviennent  de  la  bizarrerie 
d'un  systeme  particulier,  ne  sauroient  se  concilier  avec  le  travail 
d'une  composition  retlechie ;  les  ouvrages  ou  elles  se  trouvoient, 
devroient  done  par  cela  meme  etre  plutot  considferes  comme  les 
fruits  de  I'inspiration,  que  comme  ceux  de  I'etude,  et  Ton  sent 
quelle  facilite  pouvoit  donner  aux  improvisateurs  cette  permission 
d'employer  indistinctement  tons  les  metres,  comme  iis  jouissoient 
de  la  faculte  de  composer  leur  diction  de  tous  les  dialectes. 

Tant  que  les  poeles  [et  les  rhapsodes]  ignorerent  ou  negHgerent 
I'usage  de  I'ecriture,  et  que,  dans  les  recitations  publiques  qui  se 
faisoient  de  leurs  productions  communes,  on  ne  separa  point  la 
po'esie  de  la  musique,  il  est  probable  que,  pour  remplir  les  diverses 
obligations  qui  leur  etoient  prescrites,  et  pour  varier  eux-memes 
leurs  succ^s,  ils  appelerent  souvent  I'inspiration  au  defaut  de  la 
memoire.  Les  anciens  ne  connurent  long-temps  que  le  mot  aoidos, 
chantre,  pour  designer  un  po'ete ;  et  cette  expression,  dont  I'usage 

relig.  Homer,  p.  21).  C'es  proccines  Etoient  encore  appelds  nrfoaixici.,  ou  7rfov6/LAi.^, 
selon  qu'ils  Etoient  destines  a  6tie  chantes  sur  la  flute,  ou  a  preceder  des  nomes 
(Burette,  Acad^ni.  des  Inscript,  torn.  x.  p.  23.5).  Dans  ce  dernier  cas,  il  paroit 
qu'ondoit  lesassimileranx  iria^fj'ici,  qui  formoieiit,  selon  Pollux,  (Ononiast.  lib.  iv. 
c.  jx.  §  65)  la  premiere  des  sept  parties  du  nome. 

'  Hephaestion,  de  Metris:  olof  la-T-.y  h  Mapyirttg  o  s i j  "O/^tif ov  avf49Ej)6nxivo;'  Iv  w  irag- 
lerllaprat  toi'j  eTiicra  Infx^Mci,,  Xyi  raVTO,  ou  xar'  IVov  crv<TT>tixa. 

^  Marius  Victorin.  lib.  i,  colon.  2512,  edit.  Hanov.  1605  :  "  Homenis  . . .  non 
tantum  in  duobus  corpusculis  lliados  et  Ody>sea-,  versibus  telianibis  frequenter 
est  usus:  seil  el  in  co  carmine,  cui  Margites  nomen  est,  idem  herois  hexanietria 
trinietros  iambicos  tanquam  pares  uumero  miscuit." 

'  Athen.  Deipnosoph.  lib.  xiv. 
.    ■*  Aristot.  dc  Poetic,  cap.  1. :  juixtw  pa^-wJiav  l^  atta'/it^i  riv  fxiTpiov. 
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paroit  avoir  ete  bien  posterieur  aux  siecles  d'Homere  et  d'He- 
siode,'  renferme  en  elle-meme  I'idee  du  travail  et  de  I'etude,  qui 
etoil  etrangere  aux  premiers  chantres  de  la  Grece,  et  incompa- 
tible avec  leur  profession.  Aussi,  ne  ferai-je  point  de  difficnlle 
de  ranger  dans  cette  classe  d'improvisateurs,  la  plupart  des  anciens 
poetes  predecesseurs  ou  contemporains  d'Homere."^  J'ai  deja  eu 
occasion  de  nommer  plusieurs  de  ces  poetes,  et  je  vais  en  ii>diquer 
quelqnes  aiitres,  sur  lesquels  nous  aurons  encore  k  regretter  que 
I'antiquite,  qui  n'avoit  recuelli  d'autre  monument  de  leur  existence 
litteraire  que  leurs  noms  et  les  titres  de  leurs  ouvrages,  ne  nous 
ait  transniis  que  des  details  fabuleux  et  incomplets. 

La  periode  qui  preceda  le  siege  de  Troie,  vit  fleurir  Amphion, 
Linus,  xlnth^s,  Musee,  Pierus,  Philammon,  Thamyris,  Orphee  : 
la  plupart  de  ces  poetes  ne  sont  guere  connus  aujourd'hui  que  par 
des  traditions  mythologiques.  Amphion  fut  I'inventeur  d'un  genre 
de  poesies  qui  se  chantoient  sur  la  cithare  •}  on  citoit,  dans  I'an- 
tiquite,  des  hynmes  de  sa  composition/  et  les  prodiges  de  sa  lyre 
out  ete  celebres  dans  tons  les  temps.'  Linus  avoit  compose  des 
chants  p/aintij's,  et  un  poeme  sur  la  creation  du  monde,  dont  ie 
premier  vers  est  cite  par  un  ancien,*  et  dont  des  fragmens  plus 
etendus  sont  rapportes  par  un  autre  :^  ces  vers  n'avoient  pu  etre 
conserves  que  par  la  tradition,  puisque,  selon  des  temoignages 
formels,^  Lmus  n'avoit  rien  ecrit.  Nous  ne  connoissons  meme  pas 
d'une  nianiere  aussi  imparfaite  les  hi/mnes  d'Anthes,  et  le  poeme  de 
Pierus  sur  /es  Muses.^  La  meme  obscurite  couvre  les  productions 
de  I'antique  Musee,  dont  I'une  avoit  pour  objet  les  traitemens  des 
ma/adies ;'°    sujet  en  apparence  peu  favorable  a  la  poesie,  mais 


'  Stir  I'usajre  viilgaire  du  mot  poete,  voy.  Platon  (Sympos.  p.  205,  c.  ed. 
Stephan.  cf.  Wolf.  Prolegoni.  §  xii.  p.  42.) 

^  C  etoit  aussi  I'opinion  de  I'Abbc  Arnaud  (CEuvres  completes,  torn.  ii.  p.  100) 
el  de  son  ami,  M.  Suaid  (Melanges  de  Litteiature,  torn,  iii.)  "  II  ne  nous 
seroit  pas  difficile  de  demoutrer  qu'en  effei  les  anciens  poetes  de  la  Giece  etoient 
tons  improvisateurs."  Je  veux  bien  croire  que  cela  nVtoit  pas  difficile  d  d^mon- 
trer.  Mais,  en  tout  cas,  il  ttoit  encore  moins  difficile  de  le  dire.  Quant  a  moi, 
je  n'ose  pas  me  flatter  d'avoir  dinwntre.  J'ai  donnt^  quelques  preuves,  j'ai  fourni 
plusieurs  probabilites.  Tout  cela  suffira  peut-ctre  pour  rendre  mon  sentiment 
vraisemblable,  niais  non  pas  pour  faire  partager  ma  conviction  a  tons  mes  lec- 
teurs. 

^  Heraclid.  apud  Plutarch,  de  Music.  §  iii. 

*  Philostrat.  vit.  Sophist,  lib.  ii.  §  xxvii.  c.  4.  p.  618.  ed.Olear. 

5  Pausan.  lib.  ix.  c.  5;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Dissertat.  xxi.  p.  218;  Pala;phat.  c.  xlii, 
et  alii. 

'^  Uiogen.  Laert.  lib.  i.  §4. 

7  Stob.  Eclog.  Physic,  c.  xiii. 

»  Pausan.  lib.  ix.  c.  29  ;  Origen  contra  Cels.  lib.  i.  p.  14. 

^  Heraclid.  loc.  supra  laud.  , 

•"^  Eustath.  in  Prolegomen.  Homer. 
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utile  a  rhumanile,  et,  sous  ce  rapport,  digne  d'exercer  les  talcns 
de  Musee.  La  destinee  de  Philammon  et  de  Thamyris  fut  plus 
brillante,  sans  que  celle  de  leurs  ouvrages  ait  ete  pluf-  heureuse. 
Le  premier,  dotit  I'age  n'est  etabli  que  sur  une  geuealogie  tr^s- 
douteuse,"  mms  dont  la  haute  autiquite  n'est  pas  moins  certaine,* 
celebra.  dans  des  vers  qu'il  chantoit  agreablenient  sur  la  lyre,  la 
naissaiice  d'Apollon  et  de  Diane  ;^  il  fut  le  premier  qui  instit\ia 
des  chceurs  de  musique  et  de  danse  dans  le  temple  de  Delphes,* 
et  le  second  qui  remporta  le  prix  de  poesie  aux  jeux  Pythiques.' 
Thamyris  fit  un  poeme  sur  la  guerre  des  Titans;^  il  avoit,  en 
outre,  compose  une  Cosmogouieytn  cinq  mille  vers,'  une  Theogonk, 
en  trois  mille  :^  il  excella  surtout  dans  les  hynnies,''  et  ce  fut  par 
un  poeme  de  ce  genre,  en  I'honneur  d'-Apollon,  qu'il  remporta, 
immediatement  apres  Philammon,  le  prix  de  poesie  des  jeux 
Pythiques.'°  Pour  Orphee,  il  est  suftisamment  connu,  et  je  ne 
m'arreterai  point  a  en  parler. 

Le  second  age  de  la  poesie  Grecque,  I'emporte  de  beaucoup, 
en  raison  du  progres  des  moeurs  et  des  lumieres,  sur  celui  qui 
I'avoit  precede.  On  y  remarque,  il  est  vrai,  une  foule  de  versiti- 
cateurs  mediocres  ;  ct  lesnoms  obscius  de  Palamede,"  d'Orceban- 
tius,  de  'J'rezene,^^  de  Melisandre,  de  Mi/et,'^  de  Sisyphe,  de  Cos,'* 
du  Cretois  Diclys,'^  du  Phrygien  Dares,'*  de  Syagrus,''  de  Co- 
rinnus,'^  de  Pamphus,'^  d'01en,^°  d'Abaris,*'  de  i'Athenien  Palae- 

'  Cf.  Hygin.  Fabiil.  cc;  Ovid.  Metamorph.  lib.  ii.  v.  270—301;  Scholiast, 
anonym.  Homer,  ad  Odyss.xix.  432 ;  Suidas,  v.  <^rhafifxuiy. 

^  Tatien  (Orat.  ad  Graec.  p.  136  et  139,  ed.  Oxon.)  le  range  parnn  les  poetes 
predecesseurs  d'Homere  ;  et  selon  le  Scholiaste  d'ApoUonius  de  Rhodes  (ad  Argo- 
naut, lib,  i.  V.  23),  il  accompagna  ies  Argonaiites. 

3  Heraclid.  apiid  Plutarch,  de  Music.  ^  111. 

*  Idem,  ibidem. 

'  Pausaii.  lib.  x.  c.  7. 

*  Heraclid.  ibidem. 

7  Tzetzes,  Chiliad,  vii.  Histor.  108. 

^  Suidas,  V.  @aij.-jfi;. 

^  Plato,  de  Legib.  lib.  viii.  et  de  Republic,  lib.  x 

'°  Pausan.  lib.  x.  c.  7. 

"  Suidas,  v.n«Xni|u?]^)if. 

'^  jElian.  Histor.  var.  lib.  xi.  c.  2, 

'^  Idem,  ibidem. 

>/>  Tzetzes,  Chiliad,  v.  Hi«tor.  29. 

'5  Idem.  Cliiliad.  v.  Histor.  30. 

'6  iElian.  Histor.  var.  lib.  xi.  c.  2. 

'7  Idem,  ibidem,  lib.  xiv.  c.  21,  et  Eustath.  in  Prolegonien.  Homer. 

'*  Suidas,  V.  Kogiwof. 

'5  Pausan.  lib.  vii.  p.  577,  lib.  ix.  p.  762. 

^°  Pausan.  lib.  x.  c.  5. 

H  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  c.  35,  et  alii. 
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phat,'  ont  a  peine  echabp6  A  Toubli  doot  leurs  productions  ont  etc 
frappees.  Mais  cat  ^ge  produisit  Hesiode,  dont  on  repete  en- 
core aujoiud'hui  les  chants  harmonieux,  et  Homere,  qui  fut 
toujours  sans  rivaux,  comme  il  avoit  ete  sans  modeles.  Quelques 
femmes,  dans  le  cours  de  ces  deux  periodes,  essayerent  aussi  d'as- 
socier  leurs  nonis  a  la  gloire  de  ces  cliantres  celebres.  Les  antiques 
Sib} lies  Daphne^  et  Phemonoe^  exprimerent  dignenient  en  vers  les 
rolontes  des  Dieux  dont  elles  etoient  les  organes ;  une  Corinne,  de 
Thespie,  que  I'identite  de  nom  etde  patrie  nesauroit  faire  confondre 
avec  la  rivale  de  Pindare,*  consacra  ses  talens  au  meme  usage  ;  et 
Ton  cite  encore  une  Arislomaque,  d'Erythres,  dont  les  poesies 
furent  couronnees  aux  jeux  Isthmiques.^ 

Les  poenies  qui  nous  sont  parvenus  sous  le  nom  d'HESiODE, 
ne  paroissent  etre  ni  de  la  nieiae  main,  ni  de  la  meme  epoque. 
Les  CEuvies  et  les  Jours  ofi'rent  seuh  des  caracteres  d'antiquite  irop 
frappans  et  trop  nombreux,  pour  que  I'authenticite  en  puisse.etre 
revoquee  en  doute.  La  Theogonie  a  certainement  soutifert  de 
graves  alterations,  et  le  Bouclier  d'Hercule,  ainsi  que  la  plupart 
des  fragmens  qui  nous  restent  des  autres  poesies  d'Hesiode,  attes- 
tentj  par  leur  diction  meme,  la  diflference  de  I'age  et  du  genie  de 
leur  auteur.*^  L'idee  qu'Hesiode  cherche  a  nous  donner  de  son 
talent  repond  bien  a  celle  que  nous  nous  sommes  formee  du  talent 
des  autres  poetes  de  la  meme  periode  :  ce  sont  les  muses  elles-memes 
qui  dictent  ses  vers ;  les  chants  etnaues  de  sa  bouche  ne  sont  point 
le  fruit  de  t'etude,  mais  Veff'et  d'une  inspiration  spontanee ;  cest 
un  dtlire  prophttique  qui  I'anime  et  qui  devoile,  a  ses  yeux  le 
passe  et  VavenirJ 

Que  n'a-t-ou  pas  dit  d'HoMERE,  et  quel  eloge  reste-t-il  encore 
a  faire  de  ses  poesies  ?  La  gloire  de  leur  auteur,  loin  de  vieillir  en 
traversant  tant  de  siecles,  a  semble  biiller  d'un  nouvel  eclat  a 
chaque  epoque  nouvelle ;  et  I'admiration,  ce  sentiment  qui  se 
fatigue  si  aisement  et  si  vite,  a  paru  pour  lui  seul  inepuisable  dans 
ses  expressions,  comme  imm()rtelle   dans  sa  duree.^     La  destinee 


'    Snidas,  v.  IIaXrei>paTo;. 

^  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.  c.  66. 

^  Elias  Cretcns.  apud  Gregor.  Nazianz.  Oiat.  iii.  in  Julian. 

■*■  Stlidas,  V.  Kopivva. 

'  Plutarch.  Sympos.  lib.  v.  qutest.  2  ;  cf.  Olear.  Diiseitat.  de  Poiitiiis  Gravels, 
p.  130,  ed.  Wolf". 

*5  Wolf,  Prolegomen.  ad  Homer.  ^  xii.  p.  42,  not.  9. 

^  Hesiod.  Theogon.  V.  24 — 35;  vid.  Lunian.  Dialog,  cum  Hesiod.  toni.  viii. 
p.  147.  et  seqq.,ed.  Uipont. ;  Scaliger,  Poetic,  lib.  i.  c.  2,  p.  11. 

*  Je  me  plais  a  rappeler  ici  le  magnifiqne  portrait  que  I'Abbc  Barllu'leniy  a  fait 
d'Honicre,  dans  son  Int'oduction  au  Voyage  da  Jt-une  Anaclimsis.  Je  n'ai  vU 
nulla  part  le  caractere  du  genie  dcce  grand  poiito  exprinie  avec  plus  de  verite  et 
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de  cet  homme  extraordinaire  eut  quelque  chose  de  semblable  a 
celle  des  Dieiix  qu'il  consacra  dans  ses  vers.  Une  obscurite  mys- 
terieuse  couvrit  leur  naissance  et  la  sienne  aux  yeux  memes  dt 
ceiix  qui  leur  dressoient  des  autels  et  qui  leur  oftVoient  des  hom- 
niages.  La  Grece  recueiJlit  les  fruits  de  sotv  genie,  sans  pouvoir 
jamais  retrouver  les  litres  de  son  existence.  On  ne  lui  connoissoit 
point  de  famille  ;  il  ne  laissa  point  de  posterite.'  Son  tombeau 
men)e  fut,  comme  sa  patrie,  un  sujet  de  disputes  qui  ne  sont  pas 
encore  eteintes,*  et,  s'll  u'eut  pas  chante,  on  ignoreroit  qu'il  eut 
vecu.  Tant  de  nuages  repandus  sur  une  vie  qui  dut  etre  si 
brillante,  out  fait  douter  long-temps  de  I'autlienticite  des  pot-sies 
d'Moniere,  ainsi  que  de  rexislence  de  leur  auteur.  Mais,  si  je 
ue  puis  partager  la  premiere  de  ces  opinions,  il  m'est  encore  plus 
impossible  d'approuver  la  seconde.  Des  traditions  confuses  ou 
mensongeres  out  pu  obscurcir  la  verite,  sans  la  detruire  ;  et,  bien 
qu'il  faille  nous  resoudre  a  ignorer  les  principaies  circonstances  de 
la  vie  d'Homere,  je  ne  crois  pas  que  nous  puissions  raisonnable- 
ment  la  revoquer  en  doute,  ni  que  la  juste  tieiiance  que  nous 
inspirent  ces  traditions  contradictoiies,  doive  s'etendre  jusque  sur 
le  caractere  de  talent  qu'elles  8uppusent  ou  qu'elles  altribMent  a 
I'auteur  de  I'lliade. 

L'idee  que  nous  y  puisons  d'Hon^ere,  et  qui  s'accorde  avec 
celle  qu'il  nous  donne  lui-meme  de  Pliemius  et  de  Uemodocus, 
est  celle  d'un  poiite  in)proyisateur.  L'un  des  plus  doctes  com- 
mentateurs,  qui  avoient  pris  a  taclie  de  recueillir  toiUes  les  notions 
eparses  concernant  ce  grantl  homme,  affirme,^  quIJomcre  respi- 
roit  en  (/uehjne  sorte  /es  vers,  laiit  le  iangoge  jJoH.iqtie  I'lti  etoit 
devemc  familier,  et  qu'il  sexprimoit  en  vers  avec  pins  de  faciliit 
et  de  grace  que  personve  ne  ponvoit  le  /aire  en  prose.  l\  entre 
sans  doute  de  I'exageration  dans  cet  cloge  ;  mais  il  faut  bien  que 
la  verite  en  ait  fourni  la  matiere ;  le  mensonge  eut  ete  trop 
grossier,  pour  qu'aucun  lionnne    de  sens  eut  voulu  le  croire  ou 


d'«l^gance,  pas  meme  dans  le  livre,  estimable  d  ailleiirs,  que  lAnglois  Wood  a 
compose  expressur  ce  siijtt  (An  Essay  on  tlie  original  Genius  ot  Homer,  1776). 

'  C'est  a  tort,  en  effet,  qu'on  a  legarde  les  Homerides  de  Chios,  dent  il  est  fait 
si  freqnenunent  mention  cliez  les  auteurs  anciens  (Plato,  in  Tone;  Isocrat.  in 
Helen.  Encom.  §  28  ;  Strabo,  Geograph.  lib.  xiv.  p.  643,  ct  alii),  conmie  des  des- 
cendans  de  ce  poete.  C'etoit  one  ecole  de  rhapsodes  qui  prenoient  poor  texte 
habituel  de  leurs  declamations,  des  morccanx  empreintes  d'Homere;  telle  est 
I'opinion  tres-vraisemblable  de  M.  Wolt  (Piologomen.  §  xxiii.  p.  98,  not.  65),  qui 
ne  prcnd  meme  pas  la  peine  de  ret'uter  celle  de  Leo  Allatins  (de  Patria  Homer, 
c.xiii).  etje  con viens  avec  Ini  qne  les  passa-jcs  rapportes  dans  Harpocration  (v. 
'Ofxytpiaai)  ne  la  detrnisent  nuUement :  elle  est  d  adleurs  partagoe,  et,  par  conse- 
quent confirmee,  par  M.  Coray  (ad  Jsocrat.  tom.  ij.  p.  o36— 337.) 

^  Voy.  snrtout  le  traits  preccderament  cite  de  I'AUacci  (apud  Antiq.  GrjEC. 
tom.  X.  p.  1719—1852). 

^  Enstath.  in  Prolegomen.  Homeric. :    Kn)  otj  iirm  t»  iTrn'Oy-nfo;,  Hal  oltiuj  iTy^t 
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le  re  peter,  et  I'on  ne  ment  pas  ordinairement  en  pure  perte. 
D'ailleurs,  la  Vie  d'Homere  attribuee  a  Herodote'  prouve,  par 
une  toule  de  faits,  que  cette  faculty  nierveilleuse  fut  reellement 
possedee  par  Homere  ;  et  Ton  n'iuvente  pas  des  fails  de  cette 
nature,  uniquement  pour  soutenir  uue  opiiiiou  bizarre.  Je  sais 
que  cette  Vie  d' Homere  a  paru  supposee  a  de  savans  critiques 
quoiqu-elle  ait  eu  assez  g6n6ralement  cours  dans  I'antiquit^  sous 
ie  non.  d  Herodote  ;  mais  je  pense,  et  en  cela,  du  moiiis,  mon 
opnuon  ne  manque  pas  d'autorite,^  que  c'est  s'abuser  grossiere- 
ment  que  de  voir  dans  cet  ouvrage  la  production  d'un  siecle 
barbare.  J'y  reconnois,  au  contraire,  le  gout  et  I'esprit  de  la 
same  antiquite  ;  et  je  n'h^site  point  A  regarder  cette  vie,  de 
quelque  mam  qu'elle  ait  ete  ecrite,  comme  le  recueil  le  plus 
ancien  des  traditions  les  plus  tid^les  concernant  la  personne  et  les 
ouvrages  d' Homere. 

Or,  de  quelle  mani^re  y  est-il  represente  ?  Nous  I'y  vovons  sans 
cesse  errant  de  ville  en  ville,  et  debitant  partout  des  vers  ana- 
logues aux  circonstances  qui  les  lui  inspiroient.  On  me  permettra 
sans  doute  de  rapporter  ici  quelques-unes  de  ces  pi^ce?  qu'on 
pourroit  nommer  fugitives  avec  beaucoup  plus  de  v6rite,  que  la 
plupart  de  nos  poesies  modernes.  Outre  qu'elles  serviront  k 
prouver  I'lmprovisation  qui  les  produisit,  elles  portent  en  elles- 
memes  un  degre  d'int6rfet,  qui  doit  en  reiidre  la  lecture  agreable  a 
tous  les^  amateuijs  de  lantiquite.  Je  me  servirai  de  la  traduction 
de  M.  Larcher,  qui  n'est  peut-^tre  pas  tr^s-poetique,  mais  dont  la 
naive  fidehte  me  paroit  avoir  assez  bien  conserve  le  caracteie 
de  1  original. 

Dans  un  sejour  qu'Homere  avoit  fait  a  Cumes,  il  y  avoit  en 
plusieurs  occasions,  captive  les  suffrages  des  citoyens  par  la  reci- 
tation de  ses  poemes.  Enhardi  par  les  eloges  donnes  i\  son  a^nie 
et  flatte  de  I'accueil  dont  sa  personne  etoit  I'objet,  il  proposli  aux 
magistrats  de  consacrer  ses  talens  a  riluislratiun  de  leur  ville 
pourvu  qu'ils  voulussent  le  nourrir  aux  frais  du  tresor  public' 
Cette  demande,  quoique  fortement  appuyee  par  les  principaux 
citoyens,  fut  cependant  rejetlee  d'apres  les  observations  de  I'Ar- 
chonte ;  et,  lorsqu'on  vmt   lui  apprendre   le  resultat  facheux  d'une 

Hom^Hc'etam."''  ^''"'-  "'  ^''  ^"''''''  ""■  "''^''?^^  >  E"stath.  in  Prolegome,.. 
^  Voy.  les  autfiu-8  cites  plus  hant.  Le  docte  Fabricius  a  cm  ne  devoir  prendre 
ancun  part,  dans  cette  quest.on  itterairo.  M.  Ie  President  Bo.ihier,  a.ite.ir  dfs 
savantes  Rechercl.es  et  Dissertations  sur  Herodote,  a  etc  n.oins  tin.i.le  ■  et  son  se.i- 
tunent,  que  je  Mi.s  tente  de  partager,  malgre  rantorit6  de  Weltering,  est  que 
cette  vie  d  Hon.ere  est  venlablementdH6rodote,inais  un  ouvrage  desa  jeunejsr 
et  une  espcce  d  essai.  ^  •'  ""^-*  » 

'  Voy.  cequeditacesnjet  M.  Larcher  (toni.  vi.  not.  26,  p.  199-200  desa 
uouv.  edit,  de  la  Traduction  Fran9oisc  d'Herodote.) 
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deliberation  dont  il  devoit  se  promettre  une  plus  heureuse  issue, 
Homere,  saisi  d'iridignation  et  de  douleur,  exprima  ses  sentiniens 
dans  des  vers  prononces  au  moment  meme  :' 

"  A  quelle  destinee  fatale  le  pere  Jupiter  a-t-il  permis  que  je 
fusse  en  proie,  moi  qui  ai  ete  nourri  delicatement  sur  les 
genoux  d'uue  mere  respectable,  dans  le  temps  que  les  peuples 
du  Phricium,  habiles  a  dompter  les  chevaux  et  ne  respirant 
que  la  guerre,  eleverent,  sur  les  bords  de  la  mer  par  I'ordre 
du  Maitre  des  Dieux,  la  ville  Cotienue,  la  magnitique  Smyme, 
que  traversent  les  eaux  sacrees  du  Meles  !  Les  doctes  fiUes 
de  Jupiter  vouloient,  en  partant  de  ces  lieux,  immortaliser 
par  mes  vers  la  ville  illustre  de  Cunies.  Mais,  sourds  a  ma 
voix,  ses  habitans  iusenses  out  dedaigne  mes  chants  harmo- 
nieux.  Non,  non,  il  n'en  sera  pas  amsi  :  quiconque,  dans  sa 
folie,  aura  a.ccumule  les  outrages  sur  ma  tete  innocente,  ne 
i'aura  pas  fait  impunement.  Je  supporterai  courageusement 
le  sort  auquel  le  Dieu  m'a  condamue  des  ma  naissance.  C'en 
est  fait ;  je  ne  demeurerai  plus  a  Cumes ;  mes  pieds  briilent 
d'en  soitir,  et  mon  grand  coeur  me  presse  de  me  rendre  dans 
une  terre  etrangere." 

Dans  son  voyage  de  Phocee  a  Chios,  Homere  obtint  des  nau- 
tonniers,  qui  faisoient  voile  pour  Erythres,  de  monter  sur  leur 
vaisseau ;  et  d  peine  y  avoit-il  pns  place,  que,  pour  leur  en 
temoigner  sa  reconnoissance,  il  profera  de  suite  cette  uirocation  a. 
.Neptime  :^ 

"   Soyez   favorable   a  mes  voeux,  puissant  Neptune,  qui  regnez 
sur  les  vastes  cauipagnes  d'Heiice  ;  envoyez-nous  un  vent  favo- 
rable ;  accordez  aces  nautonniers  compagnons  de  mon  voyage^ 
ct  au  maitre   du  vaisseau    qui   me   porte,   un    heureux  retour 
dans   leur    palrie.        Puissc-je    aborder    bientot   au    pied  du 
sourciUeux  Mimas!  puisse-je  y  rencontrer  des  hommes  justes 
et  pieux,  et  me  venger  de  celui  qui,  par  ses  trahisons,  a  irrite 
Jup,iter  hospitalier,  et  qui,  m'aduiettaut  a  sa  table,  a  viole  en 
ma  persunne  riiospitalite." 
Pendant  le  cours  de   la  meme  traversee,  Homere  n'eprouva  pas 
ton  jours  la  meme  bienveillance  de  la  part  des  hommes  de   cette 
profession.      Des  peclieurs,  qui  appareilloieut  pour  I'ile  de  Chios, 
i*efuserent,  mal2;re    ses    instantes    supplications,  de  le   prendre  sur 
leur  bord;  ct  lu  Foete  les  uunu'ca  d'uue  navigation  nialheureiisc, dans 
ces  vers  prophetitjues  qui  lui  furent  inspires  par  la  colere  :^ 

"   Nautonniers,  qui  traversez   ces   mers,   vous   qui,   toujours  en 
butte  aux  traits  du  malheur,  et,  tels  que  les  timides  plougeons, 


*  Vit.  Homer.  §  xlv.  *  Ibidem,  §  wii.  ^  II)i(lcm,  §  xix 
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tnez  de  cet  element  perfide  una  subsistaiice  peuible,  respectez 
I'aiiguste  Jupiter,  protecteur  et  vengeur  des  droits  de 
rhospitalite.  Sa  colore  est  terrible;  craigiiez  qu'elle  n'eclale 
sur  la  tete  de  ceux  qui  roffensent." 

Homere,  toujours  eiTant  et  inalheureux,  avait  trouve  un  asile 
dans  la  cabane  d'un  pauvre  pasteur.  Tandis  qu'il  y  reparoit  ses 
forces  par  un  repas  frugal,  les  cliiens,  fideles  gardiens  du  troupeau, 
ne  cessoient  d'aboyer  apres  I'etranger,  lorsque  celui-ci  adressa  au 
berger  ces  vers,  dont  la  diction  est  aussi  simple  que  le  sujet,  et 
qni  lie  contenoient  qu'un  conseil  relatif  a  la  circonstance :' 

*'  Glaucus,  pasteur  de  ce  troupeau,  mettez-vous  dans  I'esprit  ce 
que  je  vais  vous  dire.  Donnez  a  manger  a  vos  chiens,  sur 
le  seuil  de  votre  cabane.  Ce  conseil  vous  sera  avantageux, 
ils  eiitendront  plus  facilement  I'approche  d'un  homme  ou 
celle  d'une  bete  qui  dirigera  sa  niarche  vers  le  pare  o^  ett 
renferme  votre  troupeau." 

Une  autre  fois,  des  potiers  de  terre,  qui  connoissoient  son  talent 
pour  la  poesie,  I'inviterent  a  entrer  chez  eux  et  a  leur  reciter  des 
vers,  s'engageant  a  lui  donner,  pour  prix  de  cette  complaisance, 
quelques-uiis  de  leurs  vases,  ou  tout  autre  objet  qui  lui  seroit  plus 
agreable.  II  n'en  fallut  pas  davantage  pour  exciter  son  genie,  et 
sur  le  ciiamp  il  leur  adressa  une  piece  de  vers,  la  plus  longue  de 
toutes  ceiles  du  irieme  genre  qui  nous  soiit  parvenues  sous  sou 
iiom,  et  dont  toutes  les  expressions  aussi  b;en  que  toutes  les  idees 
attestent  qu'elle  fut  pareillement  improvisee  r 

''  Potiers,  si  vous  m'accordez  la  recompense  promise,  je  vous 
chanterai  ces  vers.  Accourez  ii  ma  voix,  Pallas,  protegez  ce 
fouineau.  Que  tons  les  cotyles,  que  toutes  les  corbeilles  se 
couvrent  d'un  beau  noir  et  soient  cuits  vi  propos.  Qu'ils 
rapportent  a  leur  maitre  un  prix  considerable.  Qu'il  s'en 
vende  beaucoup  au  marche,  beaucoup  dans  les  rues.  Qu« 
le  profit  en  soit  grand.  Puissiez-vous,  Deesse,  m'aceorder 
de  croitre  ainsi  en  sagesse  ! — niais,  si,  sans  pudeur,  vous 
clierchez  a  me  tromper,  j'invoque  coutre  votre  fouineau  toutes 
les  pestcs  qui  portent  a  votre  art  les  coups  les  plus  funestes. 
Que  le  fourneau,  que  la  niaison  soieiit  la  proie  des  flammes  ; 
que,  dans  le  trouble  occasionne  par  I'incendie,  on  n'entende 
que  les  gemissemeiis  et  les  cris  plaintifs  des  potiers.     Tel  le 

'  \'it.  Homer.  ■§  xxii. 

-  Vit.  Homer.  ^  xxxii.  Cetle  piece  ctoit  conniie  dans  rantit|tiil^  sons  le  titrc 
•<ivt  Founieuu,  xrijuivoj;  cepeiidant,  elle  est  citee  dans  Pollux  (Onomast.  lib.  x. 
segment.  85,  p.  I2.')j)  ^ous  le  nom  des  Potiers,  xifa-j^n;.  Voy.  a  cc  sujet  la  note 
de  M.  Henisierhiiis. 
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fiemissement  du  cheval ;  tel  soit  celui  du  foumeau,  lorsqiie 
ies  vases  voleroiit  en  eclats.  Fille  du  Soleil,  Circe,  celebre 
par  vos  enchantemens,  repandez  vos  poisons  sur  Ies  potiers 
et  sur  leurs  ouvrages.  Et  vous  aussi,  Chiron,  amenez  avec 
vous  grand  nonibre  de  Centaures,  et  ceux  qui  out  echappe 
aux  coups  d'Hercule,  et  ceux  qui  out  peri  en  conibattant 
centre  lui.  Puissent-ils  briser  tons  ces  ouvrages !  puisse 
le  fourtieau  toniber  sous  leurs  coups,  et  Ies  potiers^  en  se 
lamentaut,  etre  temoins  de  cet  affreux  spectacle  !  Je  me 
rejouirai  cependant  de  leur  calamite.  Quiconque  se  baissera 
pour  contempler  de  plus  pres  cet  incendie,  qu'il  ait  le  visage 
consume  par  Ies  flammes,  afin  que  tout  le  monde  apprenne 
^  ne  point  commettre  d'injustice." 

Enfin,  car  il  seroit  trop  long  de  rapporter  tous  Ies  morceaux  du 
m^me  genre  que  le  meme  auteur  attribue  a  Homere,  et  qui  furent 
prononces  dans  des  circonstances  semblables,'  ce  poete  se  troti- 
vant  h  Samos,  fut  invite  d  un  banquet  public  donne  pour  la  fete 
nationalc  des  Apatimes.  Arrive  au  lieu  du  festin,  il  s'arreta  sur 
le  seuil  de  la  porte,  et,  tandis  qu'on  allumoit  le  feu  dans  la  salle, 
il  prononca  de  suite  ces  vers  :^ 

"  Un  homme  s'enorgueillit  de  ses  enfans  ;  une  ville  de  ses 
remparts;  unecampagne  de  ses  chevaux  ;  la  merdes  vaisseaux 
qui  la  couvrent.  Les  richesses  sont  I'ornement  d'une  maison  ; 
de  respectables  magistrals,  assis  sur  un  tribunal,  ofFrent  un 
tableau  majestueux.  Mais  le  plus  agreable  spectacle,  a  men 
avis,  est  celui  du  feu  qui  brille  dans  une  maison,  un  jour 
d'hyver,  lorsque  le  fils  de  Saturne  repand  sur  la  terre  la  neige 
avec  les  frimats." 

Tous  ces  exemples  me  paroissent  demontrer  incontestable- 
ment,  surtout  apres  les  temoignages  precedemment  allegues^ 
qu'Homere  possedoit  au  plus  hautdegre  la  faculte  d'improviser,  et 
que  cette  faculte  etoit  autant  dans  les  moeurs  generales  de  son 
siecle,  que  daus  la  nature  particuliere  de  son  genie.  Mais  je  me 
garderai  bien  de  conclure  de  la  que  les  pcemes  qui  nous  sont 
resies  sous  son  nom,  et  ceux  meme  d'une  etendue  moins  conside- 
rable   que   I'antiquite   lui    attribue,  comme    la    Petite  Iliade,  la 


'  Entre  autres,  §  xx. 

Vit.  Homer.  §  xxxi.  Le  m^me  impromptu  est  aussi  rapportd  par  Tautcnr 
anonyme  du  Combat  poetiqitf  entre  Homere  et  Hesiode  (apnd  Barnes.  Prolegomen. 
ad  Homer,  p.  i^8.),  qui  fait  qnclqiics  Kyeis  changemcns  an  texte  de  ces  vers  etaiix 
circonstances  de  ce  recit.  J'observc  que,  dans  ce  dernier  passage,  i'autcur  em- 
ploie  le  usot  cr-^ehi^nv,  qui  signifie  propremeht  improviscr. 
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Phocxide,'  Vexpedition  d'  Jmphiaraus,^  les  Cercopes,  les  Epici- 
<:hlides,^  et  quelques  autres  peut-etre  dont  on  a  neglige  de  nous 
transmettre  les  litres  ;  que  ces  poemes,  dis-je,  aient  ete  produits 
par  rimprovisation.  C'est  faute  d'avoir  fait  une  distinction  si 
importante,  que  I'Abbe  Arnaud  s'est  vu  conduit  a  celte  assertion, 
au  irioins  fort  Imsardee,*  que  les  vers  d'Homere,  ces  vers  qu'ont 
admire  et  qu'admireront  tous  les  ^ges,  Honiere  les  enfantoit  sur 
le  champ,  sans  peine,  sans  efforts,  com  me  une  source  r6pand  ses 
ondes.  Cette  image  est  ingenieuse  ;  inais,  appliquee  ^  toutes  les 
productions  d'Homere,  elle  manque  certainement  de  justesse. 
L'art  qui  regne  dans  la  composition  de  Vliiade  et  de  VOdysste, 
atteste  une  etude  trop  profonde  et  trop  reflechie  ;  toutes  les  parties 
en  sont  trop  bien  liees  au  sujet  principal,  et  trop  exactement 
proportionnees  entre  elles  ;  la  diction  meme,  comme  le  tissu  de  la 
fable,  oftre  une  suite  trop  uniformedes  plus  savantes  combinaisons, 
pour  que  nous  puissions  y  reconnoitre  I'oeuvre  temeraire  de  plu- 
sieurs  inspirations  instaiitanees.  Ce  n'est  qu'apres  de  longues 
meditations,  qu'Homere  a  pu  produire  ces  deux  grands  monu- 
niens  de  I'esprit  humain,  que  tous  les  siecles  out  admire  ;  le  temps 
ne  les  a  sans  doute  respectes,  que  parce  qu'ils  furent  en  partie  son 
ouvrage,  et  c'est,  a  men  avis,  la  plus  forte  de  toutes  les  absurdites 
litteraires  qui  nous  sont  venues  d'Allemagne,  que  de  regarder 
comme  un  recueil  fait  au  hazard  de  divers  poemes  ecrits  par 
differens  auteurs,'  ces  compositions  immortelles  qu'un  seul  homme 
put  creer^  puisque  I'antiquite  n'en  connut  jamais  deux  qui  fussent 
capables  de  les  produire.  Mais  cette  perpetuelle  application 
d'Homere,  jointe  au  genie  le  plus  heureux,  lui  procura  sans  doute 
la  faculte  d'exprimer  en  vers,  au  gre  des  circonstances,  les  senti- 
mens  et  les  pens6es  qu'elles  devoient  naturellement  lui  suggerer. 
Son  imagination  vive  et  feconde  put  s'exercer  sans  preparation  et 
sans  effort  sur  des  sujets,  pour  lesquels  elle  eut  toujours  ete  trop 
tardive  et  par  consequent  superflue.  Trop  riche  des  tresors  de  sa 
veine,  pour  n'en  etre  pas  un  pen  prodigue,  il  put  so  livrer  aux 
saillies  de  I'inspiration,  sans  craindre  d'en  tarir  la  source,  et  ces 
jeux  d'une  muse  facile,  qui  s'enrichit  de  ses  pertes  et  s'embellit  de 
ses  negligences,  ajoutoient  a  la  reputation  du  poete,  sans  diminuer 
de  son  nierite. 

'  Vit.  H'onier.  §  xvi. 

*  Ibidem,  ^  ix. 

3  Ibidem,  §  x.xiv. 

*  Qiiivrcs  Completes,  torn.  ii.  p.  lOO. 

*  Voy.  line  uotc  de  M.  Larclier,  torn,  vi,  p.  191 — 192. 
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ANSWER 


To  the  "  Observations   on  Mr.    ROBERTS's  Reply  /# 
Sir  W.DRUMMOND,   in  Classical  Journal,  Nos. 

XXVII XXVIII." 


Though  I  ibought  1  had  given  no  occasion  for  any  attack  fioni 
your  correspondent  F.  R.  S.,  it  appears  from  No.  XXVIII.  of 
your  Journal  that  I  have  been  mistaken ;  and  considering  the  sin- 
gularity that  his  communications  on  the  subject  exhibit^  I  cannot 
be  much  surprised  at  it. 

With  something  more  than  warmth  in  his  own  expressions,  and 
less  than  candour,  he  appears  to  expect  a  candid  confes- 
sion in  my  cooler  judgment  from  me.  He  makes  researches 
for  canons  of  perspicuity  in  writings  in  which  no  intimation  was 
given  that  such  canons,  if  any  such  there  be,  were  to  be  found. 
Knowing,  as  he  says,  how  to  treat  the  memory  of  jNlr.  Bryant 
v'ith  a  gratefully  cherished  respect,  he  thinks  proper  to  make 
it  a  part  of  his  observations,  that  Mr.  Bryant  could  tri^e. 
I  am  sure  however  he  did  not  trifle  with  the  truth. 

In  his  attack  on  Sir  W.  D.  your  correspondent  F.  R,  S.  very 
magnanimously  presented  the  abridgment,  to  Mhich  he  added 
some  remarks  which  provoked  a  reply.  Towards  that  reply,  for 
three  years  he  observes  a  most  respectful  silence — makes  no  attempt 
to  vindicate  either  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Bryant,  or  himself.  At 
last,  when  an  effort  had  been  made  to  defend  the  cause,  Mhich 
F.  R.  S.  had  deserted,  he  attacks  the  one  who  did  make  the  effort, 
and  censures  him  for  assuming  what  he  found  in  the  reply,  as  to 
two  circumstances  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  principal 
subject,  as  correct,  which  F.  R.  S.  had  so  long  left  uncontra- 
dicted, if  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  contradict  them,  was  it  not 
so  in  tlie  first  instance ;  or  was  it  necessary  to  see  the  answer 
from  another  before  he  could  defend  himself  even  so  far?  How- 
ever this  may  be,  had  there  not  been  that  neglect  on  his  part,  he 
would  have  had  no  reason  for  the  complaint  he  has  made  in 
tern;s  not  the  most  gracious,  and  in  a  mode  not  very  consistent  in 
itself. 

Translating  my  expressions  and  sentiments  into  others  more 
convenient  for  attributing  a  bad  intention,  and  exaggerating 
the  cause  of  complaint,  he  says,  "  I  could  not  help  remarking  (in 
this,  indeed,  the  writer  has  himself  anticipated  me)  that  he 
has    been   guilty    of    the    very    offence    which    he   attributes    to 
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his  adversary."  This  is  not  my  language,  nor  are  the  ideas  mine. 
I  attributed  to  the  haste  only,  with  which  the  reply  evidently 
appeared  to  be  written,  that  which  I  presumed  the  consulting  the 
original  work  of  Mr,  Bryant,  and  at  mwre  leisure,  might  have  been 
obviated  ;  and  i  objected  to  the  authority  of  an  abridgment,  par- 
ticularly to  one  so  described,  because  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of 
an  abridgment  to  omit  much,  and  it  may  therefore  omit  what 
may  be  of  consequence  in  a  discussion,  though  not  otherwise.  A 
doubt  therefore  must  necessarily  arise  as  to  an  abridgment's 
being  sufficient  authority  in  a  discussion.  As  to  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  a  simple  extract  or  reference,  the  same  necessity/  for  a 
doubt  does  not  exist ;  on  the  contrary,  a  general  appearance  of 
fairness  precludes  suspicion,  and  the  more  decisively,  if  a  mistake 
can  be,  and  is  not  rectified  by  him  whom  it  most  concerns  to  do 
it.  The  cases  therefore  are,  1  apprehend,  so  far  from  being  the 
same,  that  they  are  very  different;  nor  did  I  anticipate  any  farther 
than  saying  I  had  not  read  the  abridgment.  My  attention  was 
limited  to  what  was  before  me  ;  nor  did  i  think  it  necessary  to 
extend  it,  for  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  its  fairness,  and  saw  no  reason 
to  doubt  it. 

Again,  it  is  alleged  that,  as  to  the  asinine  part  of  the  subject, 
"  with  a  little  trouble"  I  "  might  have  gone  on  assured  grounds." 
1  would  here  beg  leave  to  ask  whether,  if  any  trouble  was  to  be 
taken,  F.  li.  S.  was  not  the  most  proper  person  to  take  it  in  his 
own  defence,  having  had  time  enough  to  do  so.  But  it  seems 
that,  for  want  of  taking  this  trouble,  I  have  "  been  constrained 
to  argue  hypothetically."  VVhy  then,  if  he  was  not  to  blame,  how 
does  it  affect  him  ?  Surely  his  withers  are  unwrung,  by  whatever 
I  may  have  said,  arguing  abstractedly.  Yet,  when  he  objects  to 
my  arguing  hypothetically,  is  it  very  consistent  to  allow  himself  to 
found  a  charge  of  perverseness  on  presumed  ideas  of  his  own  ?  It 
does  not  at  least  come  well  from  him  who  made  the  objection,  to 
say  thus  ;  "  With  the  means  presianptivelij  quite  within  his  reach — 
(for,  as  a  reader  of  the  Classical  Journal^  he  has  probably  access 
to  all  its  Numbers)  he  has  disdained,  or  neglected  to  turn  to  No. 
Xi[. — and  has  dius  been  constrained  to  argue  hypothetically 
and  CGiijecturally  where  he  might  perhaps,  with  a  little  trouble, 
have  gone  upon  assured  ground."  Here  we  have  presumptively, 
probably  and  perhaps  convoked  and  lending  their  aid  to  form  an 
accusation ;  but  as  their  aid  may  be  called  in  on  either  part,  it 
may  also  be  in  candour  said,  per  contra,  that  presumptively  Mr.  R. 
had  not  the  means  within  his  reach,  or  he  would  have  made  such 
use  of  them  as  might  not  have  been  disserviceable  to  his  purpose. 
— Probably,  as  he  did  not  make  that  use  of  them,  he  had  not  then 
access    to  all  the  Numbers  of  the  Classical   Journal.     Perhaps 
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therefore  tliere  was  neither  neglect  nor  disdain  in  the  affair.  With 
the  three  last  probabilities,  I  may  add,  F.  R.  S.  Avould  himself 
liave  really  ^'  gone  on  assured  ground  ;"  and  I  now  hope  to  make 
it  apparent  that  the  motive  of  perverseness,  attributed  to  me,  is  the 
very  reverse  of  that  which  ought  to  have  been  so  attributed. 

In  the  expectation  that  F.  R.  S.  would,  as  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  do,  reply  to  Sir  W.  D.,  for  the  first  year  I  did  not  write  a 
line,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  on  the  subject,  as  I  thought 
it  due  to  F.  f^.  S.  not  to  anticipate  him.  In  the  second  year  1  did 
write  on  the  subject ;  but,  from  the  same  motive,  waited  till  the 
third  Mas  at  its  close,  when  I  sent  my  reply  (which  i  might  have 
done  the  year  before)  for  the  insertion  with  which  you  honored  it, 
for  then  1  thought  it  in  vain  to  expect  any  reply  from  F.  R.  S.  to 
Sir  W.  D.  Had  I  seen  the  abridgment,  I  should  have  had  no 
expectation  of  the  kind.  The  first  Number  of  your  Journal  that 
I  took  in  Was  the  14th.  Its  merit  has  induced  me  to  continue  it. 
I  have,  however,  as  F.  R.  S.  had  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  12th 
Number,  procured  it,  and  in  my  turn  will  only  observe,  that  when 
he  gives  Hebrew  words  in  his  communications  to  the  public,  he 
would  do  well  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  one  who  under- 
stands the  Hebrew  language  :  he  might  then  go  on  assured  grounds 
as  to  it  with  little  trouble.  That  he  has  given  the  words  of  Mr. 
Bryant  as  to  Petra  correctly  I  should  have  some  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging, had  the  appeal  been  unaccompanied  by  a  groundless 
and  unjust  reflection,  I  call  it  both ;  for  I  can  sincerely  affirm 
that,  in  whatsoever  1  have  offered  to  the  public,  I  have  in  no 
respect  asserted  what  I  did  not,  when  I  wrote,  believe  to  be  cor- 
rect and  well  founded :  neither  have  I  been  unwilling  to  correct 
an  error,  if  I  perceived  it ;  or  spared  myself  in  any  respect,  where 
any  means,  in  my  power  to  attain,  seemed  necessary  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  In  the  present  instance  the  silence  of  your 
correspondent  was  the  very  motive  to  my  belief  that  he  could  not 
contradict  any  part  of  what  was  urged  against  him.  To  a  liberal 
mind  it  would  be  more  congenial  to  presume  that  a  misapprehen- 
sion might  be  accidental,  unless  it  could  be  proved  otherwise. 
But  this  could  hardly  be  expected,  when  your  correspondent's 
Avrath  does  not  spare  even  Mr.  Bryant,  who  was  not  to  blame  if 
the  abridgment  did  not  produce  the  effect  expected.  I  will  only 
suggest  to  him  that  very  good  advice  was  given  by  the  Wise  Man,, 
who  has  said,  "  Of  a  friend  become  not  an  eneniy." 

Oswesirt/,Nov,  1817.  -P-  ROBERTS. 
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*  'OPTZIOX.  •  In  Novo  Thes.  Gr.  L.  Fasc.  il".  p.  cccxli.  a.  iibi 
agitur  de  v.  "Opv^a,  nulla  deminiitivi  ogvi^tov  mentio  t'actu  est.  Extat 
aiitem  in  Comment,  in  Dionys.  Thracem  ap.  Bekk.  Anecd.  Gr. 
T.  ii.  p.  794.  "Ogi^a,  oplKiov.  Lege,  "Oput,ct,  opu^iov,  ut  legitur  ia 
B.istii  apographo  ap.  Schaefer.  ad  Gregor.  Cor.  p.  28. 

'0PINJH2.  De  hoc  vocabulo  vide  Nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  Fasc. 
ii.  p.  cccxli.  Adde  e  Phrynichi  Arab.  ^'o^p.  UpoTrup.  ap.  Bekk. 
Anecd.  Gr.  T.  i.  p.  54.  *  'Oplvdu'  yjv  ol  ttoAXoj  opvi^av  xaKoiiorvj,  iibi 
nota  'Oglv^df  non,  ut  ap.  Hesych.  J.  Poll.  vi.  73.  et  Athen;  iii.  p. 
1 10.  e.,  'Oplvhis. 

'OsTOTMIA.  De  hac  voce  fuse  actum  est  in  Novo  Thes.  Gr. 
L.  Fasc.  iii.  p.  199-  a.  204.  n.  2.  21 1.  a.  et  n.  2.  "  Versus  Eupo- 
lidis  ap.  Harpocr.  in  quibus  emendandis  operani  fere  perdidit  Vales. 
p.  141.  if  a  constitues  : 

'^Oy  y^pry  sv  T=  raig  rpio'Soj;  xav  rolg  6^uQu[j,'iOig 
npc(rrpo7raiov  t>;j  TroK-ajg  x«jW9«»  TsrpiyoTa. 
Metrum  idem  est  quo  utitur  Aristoph.  in  parabasi  Nub.  518.  quo- 
que  usum  esse  Eupolidem  constat  e  loco  ap.  Schol.  ud  v.  540.  et 
552."    Porsoni  Advers.  p.  286=253.    Piura  de  hoc  metro  ap. 
ipsum  Porsonum  vide. 

ARISTZENETUS,  i.  15.  HI  8s,  m  Trua-wv  vTrsg^sgova-a.  yvvain'MV 
Koti  K(xK>.?i  xai  yvdoixYj,  rrjg  sv(ppovog  06  TrapriyayiV  su^ouXlag  06^  opixog, 
ovy  k\tKTYjp?g,  cu  Ttokscov  TO  TToA'jTj/xov.  "  Tollius,  Twv  At'Swv  I  Pauw. 
^'bXIcov  :  V.  D.  ap.  Dorvill.  Crit.  Vann.  p.  6O8.,  ttKokImv:  Triller, 
Obss.  Crit.  p.  34.,  ov  vcLXoov,  vel  ow  s[ji,noKeaiV  to  7roAurijW,ov,  Non 
venditorum  et  institorum  pretiosissimum."  Abresch.  "  Cum 
Aristceneti  loco  oainino  conferendus  est  locus  Aristoph.  ev  Oer- 
{jbof.  B.  qui  legitur  in  J.  Poll.  vii.  95.  et  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  ii. 
p.  245.  ed.  Potter.,  a]U,^j8eaj,  ogpi.ovg,  yrsdug,  2!(pguyldag,  uKu(Tng,  dw^- 
ToX/ouf,  xa.Ta%Xa.cr>j,XTa.,  no^(^6'K\iyug,  kiioliiTu^oug,  6ki(r^ovc,  cra^pdia, 
'TTTohpidocg,  kXixTrigug.  Unde  in  Aristaneto,  similem  forte  ordnieni 
sequeiite,  emeudandum  censenuis,  06y  oq^j^og,  oi)y^  iXixr*]^.-?,  oy 
-TTrSoiv  TO  ?roAt;Tjju,ov.  Clem.  Alex.  1.  c.  p.  244.  22.,  nklctg  5=*  TTcpi- 
<ji;,oqioug  TYjV  nsp)  rovg  miug  uxo<r[j.iav  rwv  yuvaixcav,  <PiKr^[i.ctiv  h  JS'uvs- 
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tp^^cp  7rpo(r£J7r?v  '/jotaria  ^jacpa/voyra  xa)  7re5r;y  t<v«  p^pucrrji/."  EditoreS^ 
JVoi^'  Thes.  Gr.  h.  p.  175.  n.  in  hae  conjectura  facienda  praeivit 
Koen.  ad  Gregor.  Cor.  p.  523. : — ''  Pauw.  \|/;A/wy  conjiciebat, 
«.  il/sAAi'ojv,  quas  sunt  L.  i.  Ep.  4.  Alii  alias  conjectaras  proposue- 
riint :  Oi^scoy,  Pierson.  ad  Moer.  p.  288.  Sua  se  siniplicitate  com- 
niendabit,  Ou  "Kstcav  to  voXvtijxov.  Inter  niundum  nuiliebrem  Poll, 
vii.  96.  refert  opfioui,  tts^u;,  et  lAixr^paj.  Xpua-al  7ri§a<  sunt  in 
Philostr.  Ep.  xl."  Addit  Bastius  ha?c  : — "  Cod.  Vindob.  uni- 
cus  Aristaeneti,  }  t^rinde  ut  edd.  habet  ov  tcoKscov  to  7roXt5Tiju,oy. 
Corrupla  vox  ttoXsmv  quomodo  corrigenda  sit,  non  ausim  pro  certo 
dicere.  Etenim  vitii  in  ttoA  latentis  non  ea,  opinor,  origo  est,  ut 
paleographiiK  scientia  viam  muniatad  verum  detegendum  :  siquidem 
e  voce,  quajstatim  sequitur,  TroA'JTJ/Aoy,  ilia  ratione  natum  esse  puto, 
quain  supra  p.  418.  satis  declarare  niemini.  Koenii  quidem  con- 
jectura, TTcdauv,  non  caret  probabilitate.  Grieco  cuidam,  cui  locum 
Epistolographi  Vindobonae  ostenderam,  placebat  legere  Trspovcov  s. 
TTO^TTwy,  fibularum.     Pollux  1.  c.   Uspovac,  a[Ji(pidsocg,  opftoosj  Tre'Saj." 

*'ABPOnOTS,  *'AKPOnOT^,  '^ 'EAA<PPOnorX.  Vide 
'Nov.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  Ease.  ii.  p.  43.  n.  1.  et  iii.p.  50.  a.  *'  In  Epigr. 
aS.  Dxxi.  * /lso-i3/?jj,  a/3po7roowy  ^Y}iJi,a&'  kXia-(T6[ji,ivcn  Brunckio  et 
.facobsio  vulgata  lectio  satis  ridet,  a/3po7roSa;y  scilicet  dicto  ex 
eleganti  poetaruni  usu  pro  ujSpwv  TroSdJy,  cum  Scha;fero  et  Schnei- 
deru  unice  probanda  videatur  correctio,  d^poi  ttoSwv.  At  djBgoTro^oov 
satis  tuetur  hie  Pausani<e  locus,  qui  legitur  in  L.  ii,  c.  4.  To  8s 
ayaXfj.a.  touto  ^oavov  Ictj,  "upocrwTrrjv  rs  ku)  X^"^P'^  ""'  axgoTrolsg  slat 
Kiuxou  Xl^ov.  Si  enim  axqanohg  Graece  dici  potest  pro  axqai  Ttodss, 
cur  non  Epigrammatographo  a^poTtodsg  usurpare  liceat  pro  d^pd 
'itolsg,  parum  intelligimus.  Sed  et  ex  versu  quodam  ap.  Dionys. 
H.  de  Conip.  Verb.  xxv.  p.  390.  ed.  Schaef.  haec  lectio  tirmuri 
potest,  Kovqcti  &Xa<tpo7r6dwv  "i^vs  aeiqajx-evcii,  ubi  Schaef.  edidit, 
eXe(.(^gd  TTolwv.  Sed  lAa^^paTroSwy  tenent  Codd.  Reg.  i.  et  Colb. 
'  Dedi,'  inquit  Scha?f.,  '  diremtis  vocibus,  iKu^qa.  itolatv.  'EXacppo- 
TToyj  Scottus  in  solo  hoc  Rhetoris  loco  reperit.'  At  poetee  forsan 
libcrum  fuit  sXufgoTroui  e  Gr.  lingua  genio  dicere  pro  sXafpoi  Troug, 
etiamsi  ipse  hoc  composituni  sibi  tinxisset."  Editores  Novi  Thes. 
Gr.  L.  Ease.  iii.  p.  318.  n.  C.  A.  Lobcckio,  qui  humaniter  mihi 
usum  concessit  Observationum  suarum  in  Phrynichi  Eel.  nondum 
editarum,  longe  aliter  visum  est.  "  Jam  dudum  Schneider,  in  Lex.," 
inquit  vir  eruditissimus,  "  a/Sgdi  Trodouv  corrigendum  esse  vidit. 
Nihilo  melius  est  ocx^oTroui  pro  axpog  Ttovg,  quod  Schneider,  citat  e 
Pausan.  (I.  c.)  Kectius  hie,  opinor,  tov  aKqoTzoZa.  e  Palladii  Comm. 
in  Hippocr.  L.  i.  de  Eract.  285.  B  T.  vii.  Chart,  p.  2!0.  sect.  6. 
Eoes.  adtulisset :  quanquam  ne  hoc  quidem  dubio  caret,  quum  idem 
scriptor  rov  axpov  Tro'Sa  dicere  :^leat ;  sed  de  hoc  non  magnopere 
reluctabor,  propter  quas  diximus  causas.     Pausaniam  vero  quum 
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kleani  semper  eo<lem  modo  loquutum  esse,  xxpoiTrohg,  vi.  19-  201 . 
viii.  :31.  451.  coll.  ii.  11.  220.  vii.  23.  322.  viii.  2.5.  425.  ix.  4.  13. 
hand  satis  intelligo,  cur  in  hoc  uno  loco  a  consiietudine  recesserit." 
Quod  ad  Pausauiae  locum  attinet,  recte  statuit  Lobeck.  uon  solum 
propter  rationem  adductam,  sed  et  quoniam  prosaico  scriptori  non 
licuit  oixpoTTovi  pro  uxpog  ttov;  usurpare.  'A^poiro'js  enim,  si  unquam 
in  Gr.  lingua  extaret,  poelis  solis  concedendum  esset.  At  a/3po- 
ttoImv  in  EpigT.  satis  tueri  videtur  versus  ille,  Dionys.  Halic.  nobis 
servatus,  in  quo  Codices  lAa^paTroScov  exhibent,  pro  hXcappn-TtdoMV. 
Mirum  sane  esset,  si  librariorum  incuria  illic  uj^^otto^cjov  pro  «/3pa 
TToSwv,  hie  autem  iXa^pom^uiv  pro  g'Xac^ga  TroSwv  scriptum  esset. 

^' AfiTOfpAriA,  AnTOfPAriTis,  *  Anro<PAri:x  s.  *  j/iro- 

<POPOX  vY^(TOi.  "  Stephanus,"  ut  scripsi  in  Amoenitatum  harum 
parte  prima  (Class.  Journ.  xxxi.  p.  11 6.),  "  insulam  .lwTO(p&pov 
vocari  tradit;  Strabo  .Iwro^payjTJV.  Bodaeus  p.  326.  a.  e  Strabone 
Theophrasto  restituebat,  Tyj  vi^cra;  rrj  AaaTo^pwylTtdi,  sed  nihil  mutan- 
dum  ;  Schol.  enim  Platouis  habet,  IIcipcc  t^v  AaiTO(payluv  vriTov." 
In  alio  articulo,  cui  titulum  dedi,  "  On  the  Originality  of  Kuster's 
Discovery  about  the  true  Force  of  the  Middle  Verb,"  (Class.  Journ. 
XXX.  p.  309.)  liac  addidi : — *'  For  the  words  of  the  Scholiast, 
A'«i  TTugii  TYjV  AooTOfxylav  vr^a-iv,  a.'A^ou(Txv  rrjf  p^w^aj,  Petr.  Olaus 
Brondstedt  (in  Bredowii  Epistt.  Paris,  p.  139)  would  read,  KaX 
irctqu  Triv  A(tiTOi^,ciyl.hx  v^(Tov  a7rs^ov(rav  rr,;  ^a}pci§.  Surely  for 
ActiTO(puylda.  he  either  wrote,  or  meant  to  write  A(joro^uylr\.'^u,  as  in 
Strabo  p.  834.  Svvs'/rii  V  ia-Tiv  rj  fxixpoc  Hvpris,  '^v  xaj  Aa)TO<paylTiV 
Svpriv  Xsyovart.  I  have  1.  c.  observed  that  this  island  is  by  Theo- 
phrastus  called  Anoropayla,  and  that  the  accuracy  of  that  reading, 
which  Bodieus  seems  inclined  to  dispute,  is  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  its  being  found  in  the  Scholiast  also.  As  to  the  other  emen- 
dation ccTTsxova-av,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  correctness,  as  it  is 
supported  both  by  the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage,  and  by  the 
received  text  of  Theophrastus."  Fons  emendationis  utriusque 
Brondstedtianaj  peteudus  esse  videtur  in  Bastii  Comment.  Paleogr. 
p.  747.: — "  Alpha  et  i\y  legentes  interdum  confuderunt,  quando 
litera  impositam  habens  lineolam  minus  distincte  scripta  omnino- 
que  (ut  e.  c.  A  et  J)  ad  errores  gignendos  prona  esset.  Sic  in  Schol. 
Plat.  p.  186.  ediderunt,  Ka\  vrugoi  tyjv  AwTOt^uy'iAN  vri(TOV,  kA-)(OV<Tuv 
rris  %cupaj  x.r.  X.  Sed  Cod.  1807-  unde  hoc  Scholium  sumtum  est, 
dat  Aa)TuipxyiAA.  Vid.  Tab.  iii.  num.  10.  Porro  pro  'ANexw(Tuv 
ex  eod.  Cod.  scribendum  'AUs^ovcrav.  In  unciali  scriptura  tachy- 
graphorum  U  facile  habeas  tarn  pro  N,  quam  pro  H."  !^ed  virum 
doctuni  vocem  Aa)To<pccyldoi.  non  suspectam  habuisse,  iinpense  miror. 
Au)To(pay)i  enim  e  Gr.  linguae  genio  a  /Iwro^ayoj  formari  non  potest. 
AwTOi^ccyctg  6,  non  AooTO<pot.y)g  yj,  sed  AMTOi^uy~nK;,  quod  ostendit 
Strabonis  locus.     Scribe  igitur  nieo  periculo  in   Schol.  Platon. 
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AiofofuyWilu,  iieque  aliter  in  Theophrasto  legendiim  :   /Iwrof «yta 
enim,  ut  in  hoc  sciiptore  editum  est,  nusquam  alibi  occurrit. 

Obiter  moneo  niilii  in  notando  Schneideri  errorede  versu  quodam 
Alcmanis,  vide  Excerpta  ex  Arcadio  Grammatico  Ms.  in  Class. 
Journ.  XXX.  p.  312.  n.,  prjeivisse,  ut  tandem  aliquando  percepi, 
Bast,  queni  vide  ad  Gregor.  Cor.  p.  515. 


Thetfordia,  Dec.  1817. 


E.  H.  BARKER. 


REMARKS 

On  the  Introductory  Chapters  of  Moses. 


No.  I. 

In  perusing  the  introductory  chapters  of  Moses,  some  remarks 
occur  to  me  which  have  escaped  all  the  commentators,  and  which 
may  seem  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  an  ancient  writer,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  complete  view  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  all  former  authors,  it  must  be 
particularly  so  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  legislator,  whose  situation 
was  so  peculiar,  arid  so  remote  from  the  apprehension  of  modem 
leaders.  Moses  flourished  in  an  age,  in  which  false  philosopViy 
was  taught,  and  Atheism  systematically  supported  by  men  who 
cherished  against  the  chosen  people,  and  against  Jehovah  himselt, 
all  the  insolence  of  national  hatred,  all  the  bigotry  of  polytheism, 
and  all  the  subtleties  of  superior  pretended  wisdom.  While  the 
philosophers  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  world 
by  vain  hypotheses,  or  by  natural  causes,  it  was  the  leading  object 
of  Moses  to  assign  the  creation  and  government  of  the  universe  to 
one  Intelligent  Being,  as  its  only  real  cause  :  and  with  this  propo- 
sition he  sets  out,  "  In  the  beginning  Go^  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,"  as  though  he  had  said,  "  Other  men  who  know  not  the 
true  God,  attempt  to  account  for  the  world  by  saying  that  it  is 
eternal,  or  that  it  began  to  exist  by  chance,  or  that  its  phenomena 
originated  in  natural  causes  by  no  means  the  appointment  ot  a  su- 
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preme  intelligence  :  but  these  theories  are  all  vain,  false,  and  ab- 
surd. The  world,  when  it  began  to  exist,  existed  by  the  will  and 
operatiou  of  God  alone."  And  to  guard  his  readers  against  the 
concldsion  so  generally  insisted  upon  by  the  Antitheistic  teachers, 
that  the  Creator  was  not  a  rational,  conscious  being,  disiinct  from 
the  works  of  natiue,  he  hints  that  he  was  spiritual:  '*  And  the 
spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters,"  Uiat  is,  '^  God, 
who  is  a  spirit,  and  not  the  same  in  nature  vvith  the  heavens  and 
the  earth." 

Moreover,  in  ocder  to  impress  on  his  readers  a  clear  conception 
and  a  firm  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligent 
Principle,  distinct  from  the  works  of  his  hands,  he  represents  him 
not  only  as  a  creator  when  producing  the  world,  but  as  a  sovereign 
surveying  the  materials  upon  which  he  was  going  to  work,  calling 
them  forth  into  existence  by  his  mere  will,  and  then  examining, 
and  approving  of  them  as  good.  "  And  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
(i.  e.  put  himself  in  motion  to  survey  the  great  abyss)  along  the 
surface  of  the  waters  :  and  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light :  and  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good."  And  this 
representation  is  continued  again  and  again  in  the  sequel,  till  the 
whole  work  is  finished. 

Moses,  in  holding  forth  God  as  a  sovereign,  was  naturally  led 
to  adopt  the  language,  which  a  king  usually  adopts  when,  in  refe- 
rence perhaps  to  his  counsellors  or  ministers,  he  calls  himself  tiyt", 
though  intending  to  designate  no  other  than  his  own  individual 
person,  *'  And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  and  our 
likeness,  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth." 

The  connexion  clearly  points  out  in  what  the  image  of  God,  after 
which  man  was  made,  consisted.  It  was  the  dommion  which  the 
universal  sovereign  gave  him  over  the  works  of  his  hand.  God 
made  him  king  over  other  creatures  ;  and  the  authority,  which  be 
thus  bears,  is  a  faint  likeness  of  the  absolute  power  which  his 
creator  has  over  nature. 

The  notion  seems  to  have  prevailed  from  very  early  times,  that 
there  existed  in  nature  two  opposite  principles,  one  the  source  of 
all  that  is  good,  the  other  of  whatever  is  evil,  in  the  creation.  To 
this  notion  the  prophet  Isaiah  is  known  to  allude  :  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  he  represents  Jehovah  as  the  only  God,  as  himself  the 
cause  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good — "  I  form  the  light  and  create 
darkness ;  I  make  peace  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord  do  all 
these  things,"  chap.  45.  7.  While  the  Good  Principle  from  all 
eternity  was  thought  to  lead  a  life  of  inglorious  ease  and  imdis- 
turbed  enjoyment,  the  Bad  gave  vent  to  his  enmity  in  the  creation 
of  matter,  the  supposed  source  of  all  evil  natural  and  moral.  Ihe 
doctrine  that  the  creator  was  an  evil,  imperfect  Being,  appears  to 
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have  prevailed  even  so  early  as  the  age  of  Moses.  Indeed  in  the 
early  periods  of  society,  it  was  more  likely  to  prevail  than  in  subse- 
quent periods  :  for  then  the  evils  of  life,  for  want  of  those  conve- 
niences which  the  arts  of  civihzation  supply,  were  far  more  nume- 
rous than  they  are  at  present;  and  men  judging  of  the  Creator  by 
such  of  his  works  as  they  observed  and  experienced,  were  led  to 
conceive  of  him  under  a  very  different  character  from  what  we  are 
taught  to  ascribe  to  him  ;  and  this  conclusion  was  countenanced 
by  the  severity  and  apparent  cruehy  with  which  his  power  in  dn 
extraordinary  manner  was  sometinies  displayed — by  tlie  deluge 
which  drowned  the  world — by  the  plagues  iutlicted  on  Egypt — by 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host — by  the  extermination  of 
the  Canaanites — and  in  general  by  the  seeming  confinement  of  his 
favours  and  providence  to  one  nation,  and  his  neglect  of  all  man- 
kind besides.  As  the  opinion  that  the  Parent  of  the  Universe  was 
evil  in  his  nature,  and  capricious  in  his  operations,  was  not  unknown 
to  Moses,  he  could  not  have  passed  over  it  when  representing  the 
creation  as  the  production  of  Jehovah.  Accordingly  he  holds  him 
forth  as  inspecting  his  works,  and  pronouncing  them  to  be  good 
— "  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good  ;"  and  this  declaration  he  repeats 
seven  times  in  the  course  of  the  chapter.  Surely  such  a  repetition 
would  not  have  been  made,  had  there  not  been  a  necessity  for  it : 
and  nothing  could  have  rendered  it  necessary,  but  the  fact  now 
supposed,  that  there  were  men  who  inculcated  that  the  works  of 
God  were  ?iot  all  good. 

The  early  Christian  fathers,  following  Philo  and  Josephus,  were 
of  opinion  that  Plato  was  acquainted  w  ith  the  writings  of  Moses. 
This  opinion  is  not  improbable,  for  Plato  had  been  in  Egypt, 
where  he  might  have  learnt  the  Mosaic  doctrine  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  Greek  translation  ;  and  he  certainly  appears,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Egyptian  philosophers,  to  have  sided  with  the  Jewish 
Lawgiver  in  the  notion  that  the  creator  was  a  good  and  benevolent 
Being:  for  he  represents  the  universe  as  the  work  of  the  Supreme 
God  :  and  he  styles  him  on  many  occasions,  6  uyaQoi,  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  repel  those  who  gave  him  the  character  of  evil.  In  his 
Timaeus  there  is  one  passage  particularly  worthy  of  notice  :  ioj  re 
xjvyjSsv  avro  xai  ?cuv  Ivivor^as,  tujv  aiS/oov  Seciv  yevoju-evov  0LyoL\\i.a.,  6  yevvjj- 
cas  TTUTTip  YjytxirQy}  ts,  x«i  sti^pavSeJj  eVt  ^  ^luKKov  oi).oiov  7r§og  to  Trupa- 
Jf/y|x«  iTrsvsvojjcrsv  dTrsgyaaua-Sui.  TlM.  p.  480. 

i.  e,  "  When  he  saw  the  system  living,  and  put  in  motion,  and 
now  become  the  image  of  the  eternal  gods,  the  father  who  pro- 
duced it  was  glad,  and  hei/ig  delighted,  he  meditated  to  render  it 
still  more  like  the  model  of  his  own  perfections."  The  spirit,  if 
not  the  language,  here  displayed,  is  extremely  like  that  of  Moses, 
Gen.  i.  3 1  :  "  And  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold  it  was  very  good." 

ISov.  1817.  JOHN  JONES. 
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^GYPTUS. 

CtIuis  dolor  exagitat  mentem,  cum  passibus  eras 

Niliacas  peragro  lentis,  cernoque  superbos 

Pyramidum  tumulos,  pompae  monuinenta  vetustcel 

lofelix  regie !  veteres  ut  tenipus  honores 

Funditus  evertit  I   Vos,  quorum  pectora  turgent 

Ambitione  levi,  cascaque  libidine  iamae. 

Hue  agite  !  has  paulum  intenti  spectate  ruinas  ! 

En,  ubi  turriti^  priscis  aetatibus  urbes 

Artibus  ingeiiuis  celebres,  opibusque  potentes, 

Imperium  late  teiuieruut,  tVagmina  tautum 

Murorum  restant,  et  nil  nisi  nominis  umbra  ! 

Sed  quamvis,  J^gypte,   geras  non  amplius  altae 
Sceptra  potestatis,  quamvis  vestigia  cuncta 
Spleudoris  penitus  periere  extincta  prioris, 
Attamen  ire  juvat,  regnique  videre  ruinas, 
Quod  gentes  supra  quondam  caput  extulit  omnes. 
Lucida  doctrinai  sedes !  ubi  prima  per  orbem 
Obscurum  radios  ftecunda  Scientia  fudit, 
Erroris  pepulit  nebulas,  vitamque  per  artes 
Excoluit;  primum  causas  cognoscere  rerum, 
Occulta^  et  docuit  Naturae  exponere  leges. 
Hie  etiam  coepit  Sculptura  animare  figuram 
Exaniniem,  et  vivos  de  u)armore  duccre  vultus. 
Aspice  Pyramides^  ^^'^,  P^st  tot  secula,  tautos 
Temporis  incursus,  jam  nunc  se  ad  sidera  lollunt, 
Dum  positas  circum  gentes  deleverit  aatas. 

Secula  Musa  libens  densis  occulta  tenebris 
Preterit,  et  pugnas  refugit  meniorare  cruentas, 
Et  grave  Martis  opus,  seriemque  evolvere  tristem 
Bellorum.     Carmen  tamen  hie  Regina  Cauopi 
Paulisper  poseit,  quae  telis  vicit  amoris 
Heroas,  belli  quos  nulla  pericula  possent. 
Hie  Caesar  victor,  fugientes,  orbe  subacto, 
Hostes  dum  sequitur,  totus   concessit   amuri, 
Emerita'  fama?  laudisque  oblitus  honestx\ 
Atque  etiam  (miserum  dictu)  hie  Antomus  ullio 
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Imperium  iinmdi  amisit,  captatus  iisdera 
lllecebris  ;  puduit  nee  vincula  simiere  amoris. 

Nee  tamen  annales  opus  est  pervolvere  priscos  : 
Quid  memorem  heroas  veteres  ?  cum  tempora  nostra 
Ostendant  exempla  magis  dilecta  Britannis. 
Quam  tumet  exultans  animus,  quam  fervet  amore 
Ingenti  patriae,  memorat  dutn  fortia  Musae 
Facta  Britannorum!  Quo  tempore  Gallia  naves 
Multa  gemens  doluit  submersas,  spemque  repente 
Disjectam,  neque  jam  Nelsoni  nomine  cessat  ,. 
Pallere,  et  nostras  reboanti  fulniine  Classis. 
Nee  tantum  nostris  sonuerunt  ^quora  factis  : 
Arma  quidem  Britonum  terra  incussere  timorem 
Ingentem,  et  claros  hie  obtinuere  triumphos. 
Cerno  proeul  laitus  campos,  ubi  lecta  juventus 
Peetora  firma  gerens,  et  semper  prodiga  vita?, 
jEternas  pcperit  lauros  ;  liostisque  cohortes 
Quas  non  ulla  prius  domuissent  agmina  bello, 
Edocuit,  nullo  superari  Marte  Britannos. 
Attamen  hos  gaudens  memorat  dum  Musa  triumphos, 
Et  vox  laetitia^,  vultus  hilaresque  parumper 
Tristitiae  cedant.     Periit  spes  alta  Britannum, 
Dux  fortis  periit  fuso  eonfectus  ab  hoste  ! 
Collige  Veris  opes,  virides,  1,  collige  lauros, 
(Triste  ministerium)  sertis  floreutibus  orna 
Herois  tumulum,  dignos  atque  infer  honores  ! 
Clarius  baud  unquam  jactavit  gloria  nomen, 
Fortior  in  tenues  nee  spiritus  exiit  auras. 

Desine  jam  laudes  heroum,  Musa,  referre. 
Nam  minus  hie  jucunda  manent,  dum  vasta  pereiTO 
Deserta,  et  pedibus  Musae  vix  pervia  regna. 
Qua  nulli  serpunt  crepitant!  murmure  rivi, 
Nee  redolent  trutices,  nee  rident  gramina  Ixta, 
Nee  lassis  arbor  jucundam  porrigit  umbrani. 
Undique  sed  gressus  hie  arida  tardat  arena, 
Perstringitque  oeulos  torrenti  luniine  fessos. 
Felix  .'  cujus  iter  sola  ha,'c  incommoda  sistunt ! 
Nam  si  forte  die  medio  jaeti'tur  arena 
Turbine  nigranti,  et  nubes  volvuntur  opaeae 
Pulveris,  impatiens  a'stus  stevaeque  procellae 
Tandem  desperans  fato  suceumbit  aeerbo, 
Infaustumque  diem  lamento  luget  inani, 
Impuleril  patriae  dulces  cum  linquere  fines 
Auri  sacra  fames.     Nee  fortunatior  ille, 
Qui  fugiat  nubes,  tcnipestatique  supersit ; 
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Hunc  fatuiM  crudele  nianet;  namque  undique  fUsi 
Armati  miserum  spoliant  perimuntque  latrones. 
Anne  minus  crudele  dedit  Natura  procellis 
Jngenium  ?  magis  hisce  furunt  mortalia  corda  ? 

O  Natale  Solum  !  Salve,  carissima  tellus  ! 
Anolia  !  Laetitia  quali  mens  visere  gestit 
Candentes  scopulos,  atque  ostia  tuta  carinis ! 
Insula  ter  felix  !  qua  risu  oblectat  eodem 
Libertas  humilesque  casas  atque  atria  regum  ; 
Qua  cunctos  seque  lex  respicit,  et  sua  cuique 
Reddit.     Cui  hello  procul  armorumque  tumultu 
Largum  fundit  humo  victum  ditissima  tellus  : 
Cui  fontes  nunquam  sitiunt ;  cui  jugera  rident 
Frumento,  et  pecudes  saliunt  in  collibus  altis. 
Insula  dives  opum  !    Pelagi  Regina  subacti, 
Jnconcussa  diu  maneas  !    Sub  pacis  aniico 
Artes  imperio  vigeant !    Sic,  Libera,  perstes 
Addere  vim  viclis,  ct  debellare  tyrannos. 


OBSERVATIONS 

On  the  29th  Ode,  3d  Book  of  Horace. 


Xhe  xVlcaic  Ode  of  invitation  to  Mecaenas,  I  consider  as  one 
of  the  finest  efforts  of  the  Muse  of  Horace;  and  should  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  see  the  only  stanza  which  labours  under  any 
obscurity,  cleared  from  all  reasonable  dispute. 

In  the  Expiicationes  veterum  aliquot  Auclorum  (p.  258  =  2(37) 
Markland  gives  the  following  conjecture  of  an  ingenious  friend. 

Ill  Carm.  xxix.  5.  Ita  hunc  locum  legebat  et  distinguebat,  ut 
pridem  forte  nosti,  Amicus  Noster,  capitalis  ingenii  Vir,  'Nicol'dus 
llardiiige,  6  jU-axapjT>]j, 

eripe  te  mora, 
\]i  semper-udum  Tibiir,  ct  Msulie 
Declive  contempleris  arvum,  &c. 
Quo  nihil  verius  puto  :  ad  Tibur  enim   iiivitat  Ma3cenatem  Hora- 
tius.     Vulgo,  eripe  te  morce:  Ne  semper  uduin  Tibur,  5vc. 
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Dr.  Parr  '  with  his  usual  warmth  and  energy  has  pronounced 
this  to  be  ''  a  noble  emendation ;"  and  the  reading  is  adopted  in 
the  text  of  Mr.  Kidd's  late  edition  of  Horace. 

I  am  duel}'  aware  of  the  maxim,  melior  conditio  possidentis  ;  and 
must  candidly  allow,  in  general,  that  some  probable  account 
should  be  given,  how  the  common  lection  stole  in,  before  it  be 
ejected  to  make  room  for  an  apparent  stranger.  To  this  how- 
ever, in  very  strong  cases  like  the  present,  one  may  venture  to 
plead,  Nullum  tenipus  occurrit  regi. 

For  observe  the  absurdity  of  the  vulgar  text.  Ne,  Neu,  or 
Nee,  whichever  you  take,  must  naturally  place  semper  in  construc- 
tion with  conlemplere,  and  of  course  represent  the  vigilant  mi- 
nister of  Augustus  as  gazing  for  ever  out  of  the  windows  of  his 
Esquiline  Palace,  like  the  veriest  idler  in  Rome. 

Bat  to  the  admission  of  the  conjecture  made  by  Markland's 
friend  Hardinge,  and  of  Markland's  explication  in  support  of  it, 
two  facts  are  quite  necessary,  which  may  not  be  gratuitously  as- 
sumed. 

i.  The  commentators  boldly  enough  assert,  that  lSrec8enas  did 
enjoy  from  the  Esquiline  hill  the  very  prospect  of  Tilxw,  of 
iEsula,  and  of  the  high  grounds  of  Tusculum,  which  the  common 
mterpretation  of  the  passage  requires. 

I  should  like  therefore  to  know,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
from  Horace's  house,  if  he  had  one,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ti- 
bur,  the  scenes  of  iEsula  and  of  Tusculum  were  clearly  in  the 
range  of  that  prospect  also  :  that  is,  are  Tivoli  and  Frascati  with- 
in sight  of  each  other  ? 

ii.  But  had   Horace  such  a  house  to  ask  his  noble  guest  to  .? 

When  Mr.  Bradstreet  *  was  indulging  himself  in  a  delightful 
pilgrimage  from  Rome  by  the  way  of  Tivoli  to  the  valley  of  Li- 
ceriza,  the  Digentia  of  other  days  ;  he  seems  to  have  concluded 
with  the  Abbe  Dominico  (p.  ly.)  that  Horace  had  but  one  Filla, 
and  in  the  Sabine  country,  because  the  poet  never  mentions  haviiig 
any  property  or  demesne,  but  that  one. 

This   conclusion,   however   plausible,  does    not  command    my 

'   Britis/i  Critic.     March  1794.  p.  50^.— Class.  Journal,  No.  XI.  p.  99. 
-  Vkh  The  Sabine  Farm,  kc,     Mawiniui.  1810. 
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assent ;  and  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  following 
passages,  can  hard!)  fail,  I  think,  to  discover  that  Tibur  was  not 
like  Pittneste  the  mere  (cstivce  delicim  to  our  poet,  nor  like  distant 
Tarentum  dearly  loved  but  seldom  visited,  nor  yet  like  Baiae 
resorted  to  for  its  climate  or  its  baths,  but  a  favorite  spot  of  regu- 
lar and  usual  residence.  In  his  Epistles,  when  he  apologises  for 
his  long  absence  from  Rome,  Tarentum  is  mentioned,  but  Tibur 
is  meant. 

vi".  44,  5.  Mihijam  non  regia  Roma, 

Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet,  aut  imbelle  Tarentum. 

or  if  he  accuse  himself  of  whimsical  humour,  the  whim  oscillates 
betwixt  Rome  and  Tibur. 

viii.  12.         Home:  Tibur  amem  ventosus,  Tibiire  Romam. 
In  the  ivth  book  of  Odes,  the  matter  strikes  very  palpably.    Tibmr 
was  at  that  time  the  scene  of  his  poetical  labours, 

ii.  27 ••32. Ego,  apk  Matine: 

More  modoque 
Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 
Flurimvrn,  circa  nemiis  uvidique 
Tiburis  ripas  operosa  parvus 

CarDiina  Jingo. 
Nay,     more    than   this  :    the  woods    and     the   waters    of  Tibur 
fashioned  and  inspired  the  soul  of  the  poet. 

iii.  10"12.         Sed  qua  Tibur  agucc  fertile  prajluunt, 
Et  spisste  nemorum  coma, 

Fingent  JLolio  carmine  nobilem. 

Et  dubitamus  adhuc  ^  Take  then  the  undisputed  authority  of  Sue- 
tonius at  once.  Fixit  plurimum  in  secessu  ruris  sui  Sahini  aut 
Tiburtini ;  domusque  ejus  ostenditur  circa  Tihurni  luculum — 
that  Tiburni  lucus,  (Carmm.  i.  vii.  13.)  and  the  enchanting  scenes 
viewed  from  it ;  which  Horace  on  his  way  to  the  Sabine  valley 
had  often  halted  a  day  to  admire,  before  he  realised  that  invitation 
to  Mecienas  so  beautifully  recommended  by  his  moral  muse  in  the 
Ode  now  before  us. 

Plerumque  gratJE  divitibus  vice^  * 

Mundccque  parvo  sub  lare  paupenim 
Coena,  sine  aulais  et  ostrc, 
.Sollicitam  explitutie  fiontein. 
^8lh  Nov.  1817.  J.l 

R.  S.Y. 
NO.  XXXII.       CI.  JL  VOL.  XVI.  2  B 
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P.  S.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  INlr.  Bradstreet's 
Sabine  Farm  was  published  only  in  1810,  his  excursion  from 
Rome  to  Licenza  took  place  in  1795. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  captivity  at  Valenciennes, 
contrived  to  give  an  English  publication  to  those  masterly  Remarks 
made  in  Italy  during  the  year  1802  and  1803. 

The  passages,  quoted  below  from  his  book,  were  certainly  not  at 
hand,  nor  yet  in  memory,  when  the  above  letter  was  drawn  up. 
Distinguishing  by  difference  of  type  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
principally  erroneous,  with  very  little  comnient  beside,  I  shall  now 
leave  the  whole  question  to  the  intelligent  reader. 

In  settling  the  dates  of  the  works  of  Horace,  on  which  dates 
the  present  discussion  very  much  hinges.  Dr.  Bentley  refers  to 
Suetonius's  Life  of  the  poet  as  decisive  authority:  so  much  for  the 
point  of  judgnnent,  on  which  Mr.  Forsyth  lakes  the  other  side. 

Luckily,  however,  from  the  hill  of  Tivoli,  Mr.  Forsyth  tells 
us,  as  matter  of  course,  that  he  saw  Frascati  in  the  distance  :  and 
so  much  for  the  point  of  fact,  which,  for  want  of  an  eye  witness 
to  appeal  to,  I  have  timidly  and  doubtfully  proposed. 


Pp.  271,2.  "Turning  round  the  woody  hill  of  Catilus,  we 
passed  by  two  convents  where  two  great  poets  are  said  to  have  re- 
sided. Catullus's  villa  is  ascertained  by  his  own  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  place,  by  excavated  marbles,  and  by  the  popular  name 
of  Truglia;  but  it  is  not  so  evident^  that  Horace  possessed  any 
house  at  Tivoli.  He  might  muse  occasionaUy  at  Tibur,jnst  as  he 
studied  history"  [read  Womev]"  at  Prcdueste  :  he  might  admire 
this  retreat,  just  as  he  admires  that  of  Tarentum.  But  the  Sabine 
farm,  where  the  well,  and  the  ruined  fane,  and  every  Hltle  object 
around,  has  that  importance  which  a  poet  would  naturally  give  to 
his  home,  has  nothing  to  represent  it  within  twelve  miles  of  Tivoli." 
[No  one  says  otherwise.]  ''  Horace  calls  that  farm  his  only 
possession"  [in  the  sense  of  estate];  "  and  surely  we  may  believe 
the  poet  himself  lather  than  a  biographer  whose  very  name  is  dis- 
puted." 

P.  275.  "  The  hill  of  Tivoli  is  all  over  picture.  The  town,  the 
villas,  the  ruins,  the  rocks,  the  cascades,  in  the  fore-ground ;  the 
Sabine  hills,   the   three   Monticelli,    Soracte,   Frascati,  the  Cam- 
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pagna,  and  Rome  in  the  distance  :  these  form  a  succession  of 
landscapes  superior,  in  the  delight  produced,  to  the  richest  cabinet 
of  Claude's.  Tivoli  cannot  be  described :  no  true  portrait  of  it 
exists :  all  views  alter  and  embellish  it :  they  are  poetical  transla- 
tions of  the  matchless  original." 


Eripete  moras; 

Ut  semper-udum  Tibur  et  /Esulse 
Dedive  contempleris  arviim,  et 
Telegoni  juga  Parricitlae. 


ROMAN  INSCRIPTION  AT  TARRAGONA.' 

Multa  renascentur,  qutejam  cecidere. — HoR. 

Agrreably  v.'ith  my  promise,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  Roman  in- 
scription lately  dug  up  at  Tarragona.  It  was  discovered,  along  with 
upwards  of  forty  others,  in  consequence  of  a  battery  having  been 
thrown  up  by  our  soldiers  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  walls  of 
that  place.  Other,  and  more  considerable,  relics  of  P^oman  fabrica- 
tion and  design,  were  found  there  at  the  same  time.  The  chief  of 
these  were,  a  Mosaic  or  tessellated  pavement,  the  remains  of  a  circus 
and  ampitheatre,  and  an  aqueduct,  which  is  in  a  very  good  state  of 
preservation.  This  information,  along  with  the  inscription,  was  given 
me  by  a  particular  friend,  who  received  it  from  a  near  relation,  resident 
some  little  time  ago  at  Tarragona.  When  I  last  saw  him,  he  had  pro- 
mised the  inscription  to  another  publication  ;  and  on  this  account  I 
found  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  give  me  the  use  of  it  for 
the  Classical  Journal.  Whether  it  has  appeared  any  where  else,  or 
not,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Be  that  as  it  mny,  the  insertion  of  it  in  your 
Journal  will  not  be  the  means  of  taking  up  any  superabundance  of 
room.  The  slab  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  whose 
height  is  thirty-seven  inches,  and  base  twenty-live. 


L-  PERPERNAE 

NVMISIANO 

liini  VI RO 

AVGVSTAL 

Ti-   CLAVDIVS 

amiantvs 
amIcooptim 


'  Tills  article  was  written  as  long  ago  as  181-i.,  but  having  been  misplaced, 
could  not  be  inserted  sooner.    Ed. 
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For  PERPERN^  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  PERPENN.E.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  Romans  of  this  name  by  Livy,  Phitarch,  Patevcuius, 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  others.  It  is  very  hkely  that  the  mistaUe  may 
exist  upon  the  stone  itself,  as  it  is  a  fact  well-known  that  the  ancient 
letter-cutters  were  frequently  very  illiterate  men.  Consult,  among 
others,  who  have  treated  on  this  subject,  Cellarius,  in  his  Orthographia 
Latina.  We  find  on  record  the  name  of  M.  Perpeuna,  who  was  Con- 
sul with  C.  Claudius  Pulcer,  in  the  years  6"24  and  062  from  the 
building  of  the  city.  It  may  be  worth  the  while  to  observe  that  Ains- 
worth,  in  giving  his  name  on  the  Jirst  occasion,  styles  him  Perperna; 
which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  so 
read  in  some  editions  of  Livy.  The  inscription,  at  full,  runs  thus: 
LUCIO  PERPENN^  NUMISIANO  SEXTUM  VIRO  AUGUS 
TALI  TIBERIUS  CLAUDIUS  AMIANTUS  AMICO  OPTIMO.  The 
name  of  the  man  who  put  up  the  stone,  seems  to  be  of  Greek  origin 
iaixiuvTos).  He  was  probably  a  naturalised  Greek.  "  Augustales, 
qui  primos  ordines  in  bello  ducebant."    Veget.  de  Re  Militari. 

N.  A. 


AN   IMPORTANT  PASSAGE  OF  PHOTIUS 
CORRECTED. 

The  following  passage  of  the  learned  Photius  has  engaged  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  attention  amongst  learned  men:  and  a  few 
remarks  upon  it  may  deserve  a  place'  in  the  Classical  Journal. 
Speaking  of  Justus  of  Tiberias,  the  rival  of  Josephus,  he  says, 
Blbliothec.  Cod.  So.  "Ap-x^cTui  rrg  IcrToglui  utto  Moorrsw^,  KctruXriyst 
S;  scoj  TsXsvTYjs'Ayp'nrTrcn,  too  l|38oju,oii  jt^svaTTO  ty^  olxi'aj  ' Hpcudov,  mraTOif 
Oj  5V  tojj  'lovdalctiv  (SxaiXsiKTiV  og  TrapeAa/Se  [j.h  Trjv  ap^YjV  Itti  KXavllov, 
r,v^riQr]  h)  Nsgoovog,  aou  en  jxuXXov  e-n)  OuetrTraff-javou,  tsXsutu  h'  hzi 
rptTUi  Tgaiuvoii,  ou  x.a]  yj  'KTTopla  jiutsKyj^sv. 

In  this  passage  Agrippa  the  younger  is  represented  as  having 
lived  to  the  third  year  of  Trajan  ;  and  Justus  as  having  continued 
his  history  to  that  period..  Now  Josephus,  in  his  life,  notices  this 
history  of  his  rival ;  and  it  appears  very  evident  that  Agrippa  had 
died  at  least  ten  years  before  Trajan  began  to  reign.  His  words 
are  the  following.  El  ds  Socppft;  ci;j,siVov  xtt/xvtwv  avyyeyqai^evui,  (nu. 
Ti,  ^cuvTcuv  Ou3(77raa-;avoO  xai  Tnou  tojv  avTOKparopcov  tov  TroAg/xou  yevo- 
f^sVMV,  xa.1  /SctcriAscoj  ^Ayg'tTrTTcc  Trepio'vToj  m,  xai  rm  sKysvoug  auToO 
Travrwv,  avipm  TYi^'EXXriviKYjc  voctdslug  stti  TrAeTaTOV  rjjco'vrcov,  t^v  Wjopiav 
O'jx  ei^Bgs;  Si;  [/.ecro'j;  Trgo  yxp  sixocriv  erajv  sip^ec  ysypx[JiiJ.syYjV,  kci)  ■Trap'  sl- 
Sorcoy  e^sAAsj  tyj; axpi^iiug  Trjv  iJiotgrugluv u7ro(pepza-Sai.  vvvh'  ots  exsivoi  [x-sv 
ouy.  hi  ela)  jw,e3'  r^ixcuv,  iKiy-^^vui  8'  ov  vo^itti;,  reSappYjKoci.  Josephi 
Vita;  §.  6^>.  "If  you  are  confident  that  you  have  related  these 
events  better  than  any  oilier  writer,   how  came  you  not  to  bring 
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y-our  narrative  before  the  public,  while  Vespasian  and  Titus,  the 
g<;nerals  in  chief  of  the  war,  and  while  Agrippu  and  his  kindred,  men 
extensively  versed  in  the  literature  of  Greece,  were  yet  among  the 
living.  For  you  witliheld  your  history  above  twenty  years,  thus 
<iecli«iiig  the  testimony  of  all  those,  who  from  their  own  knowledge 
were  able  to  sanction  its  truth.  But  now,  while  they  are  no  more 
among  the  living,  you  have  ventured  to  publish  it,  as  being  no 
longer  liable  to  be  refuted." 

At  the  close  of  his  Antiqukiea  Josephus  bespeaks  the  indul- 
gence of  his  readers  for  annexing  a  short  memoir  of  his  own  life 
and  family.  This  memoir,  therefore,  is  but  an  Appendix  of  tiie 
Jewish  Antiquities,  composed  and  published  at  the  same  time  with 
tliat  immortal  production:  and  he  is  express  in  declaring  that  he 
finished  it  the  13th  year  of  Domitian,  about  live  and  twenty  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  close  of  the  Jewish  War. 
Now  it  is  clear  from  the  above  extract  that  Agrippa  lived  about 
twenttf  years  after  the  same  event.  For  while  Vespasian,  Titus, 
Agrippa,  and  his  kindred  were  alive,  Justus  declined  publishing  Ins 
history,  and  suppressed  it  on  this  account  above  twenty  years. 

Thus,  the  assertion  of  Photius,  as  the  language  now  stands,  is 
grossly  erroneous:  but  his  text  is  assuredly  corrupted,  as  it  i^ 
extremely  improbable  that  a  writer  so  learned  and  accurate  as 
Photius  could  have  been  guilty  of  so  great  a  blunder.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  change  of  one  letter  in  the  text  will  give  the 
whole  a  different  meaning. 

The  title  of  this  work  of  Justus  was  "  The  Chronology  of  the 
kings  of  Judah."  The  writer  begins  with  Moses,  who  was  virtually, 
though  not  nominally,  a  king,  and  ends  with  Agrippa,  the  last  king 
of  the  Jews:  aep^sraj  rrjj  lo'Topiaj  alio  Mcoa-iwi,  xaraXrjysi  S'.scoj 
TeXrWTJjj  'Ayp'miru.  The  last  clause  is  not  Ureek,  nor  can  a  corre- 
sponding expression  be  sense  in  any  language,  "  he  ceases  so  far  as 
the  death,"  or,  "  he  ends  until  the  death  of  Agrippa."  The  title 
shows  that  the  principal  object  of  Justus  was  to  ascertain  and 
enumerate  the  several  Jewish  kings,  in  connexion  with  the  leading 
events  of  their  reign  :  and  the  term  appropriate  to  him  as  a  chrom- 
logist  was  xxToiKsycti.  "  He  began  his  history  from  Moses,  and  he 
in  succession  numbers  the  kings  of  Judah  till^  the  death  of  Agrippa 
the  last  of  them."  His  history,  thus  far  finished,  he  published 
after  the  death  of  Agrippa:  and  to  this  publication  Josephus  refers. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that,  as  he  lived  some  years  longer,  he  did 
not  continue  his  history  of  the  Jews  ;  his  purpose,  possibly,  being 
to  publish  an  annual  account  of  their  state  and  sufferings  under  the 
Roman  emperors.  It  is  observable,  moreover,  that  where  Photius 
speaks  of  J  ustus  he  uses  the  present  tense,  as  speaking  of  a  history 
then  extant,  but  employs  a  past  tense,  when  speaking  of  Agrippa. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  refer  TiAswra,  not  to  Agrippa,  but  to  Ju»- 
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tus  himself.  The  whole  passage  will  then  stand  thus  :  "  He  begiris 
his  history  with  Moses,  and  numbers  the  kings  to  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  the  seventh  that  reigned  in  the  family  of  iJerod^  and  the 
last  that  ruled  over  the  Jews,  having  received  his  kingdom  under 
Claudius,  and  augmented  it  under  Nero,  and  still  more  amply  under 
Vespasian  ;  he  dies  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  where  his  history  ter- 
ininates."  The  last  clause,  "  where  history  terminates,"  makes  it 
evident  that  Photius  meant  the  author,  when  he  used  the  verb 
rskevfa  :  and  this  renders  the  whole  clear  in  itself,  and  consistent 
with  truth. 

Now,  it  is  surprising  that  many  of  the  learned,  such  as  Scaliger, 
Noldius,  Grotius,  Hutson,  and  Whiston,  instead  of  sifting  the  sup- 
posed assertion  of  Photius,  have  received  it  as  true,  and  were 
hence  thrown  upon  the  most  improbable  conjectures  respecting  the 
time  in  which  the  works  of  Josephus  appeared.  One  of  these  was 
that  the  Epaphroditus,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  Antiquities,  was 
Hot  ihe  secretary  of  Nero  mentioned  by  Suetonius  and  Dion,  but 
another  who  flourished  under  "^Frajan.  In  an  early  number  of  the 
Classical  Journal  I  have  shown  that  this  same  Epaphroditus,  who 
was  also  the  master  of  Epictetus,  was  an  illustrious  convert  to  the 
Christian  faith.  I  will  shortly  recapitulate  the  circumstances  which 
prove  this  important  fact. 

From  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassias  it  seems  probable  that  Epa- 
phroditus was  a  believer  :  for  both  these  join  his  death  with  that  of 
Clemens,  who  suffered  for  his  conversion.  [Suet.  c.  14.  19.  Dion, 
lib.  77.  14.]  From  Josephus  we  might  also  conclude  that  he  was 
a  convert  to  the  Jezvhh  Institutions,  as  the  gospel  was  then  called. 
The  heathens  who  rejected  Christianity,  rejected  also  with  affected 
contempt  the  true  history  of  the  Jews,  and  adopted  with  avidity  the 
falsehoods  propagated  by  Apion  and  others  respecting  their  origin. 
Nor  can  we  find  a  criterion  by  which  we  can  ascertain  with  more 
probability  the  feelings  of  a  heathen  respecting  Christ,  than  the 
part  he  took  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Jews.  All  the  ene- 
mies of  Jesus  adopted  the  expedient  of  calumniating  his  nation ; 
while  those  only,  who  were  favorable  to  him  and  his  cause,  wished 
to  know  ijie  truth.  On  this  side  of  the  question  we  see  I'^paphro- 
ditus  firmly  enlisted.  For  Josephus,  near  the  close  of  his  work, 
thus  writes,  "  To  thee,  Epaphroditus,  who  lovest  the  truth,  and  to 
those  w  ho,  like  thee,  wish  to  know  our  laws  and  nations,  I  dedicate 
this  book." 

The  apostle  Paul,  writing  from  Rome,  Phil.  i.  4.  declares  that 
his  bonds  in  Christ  were  made  known  i)i  the  whole  palace,  and  he 
presently  mentions  Epaphroditus  by  name,  as  one  who  had  hazarded 
liis  life  in  the  service  of  Christ.  And  here  the  name,  the  time,  the 
place  serve  to  identify  the  friend  of  the  apostle  with  the  patron  of 
Josephus. 
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The  words  of  the  Apostle,  though  not  a  studied  encomium, 
represent  Epaphroditus  as  distinguished  by  sincerity,  firmness, 
and  niagnanimily  ;  as  having  not  only  impaired  his  health,  but 
risked  his  very  existence,  by  attempting  to  shield  his  illustrious 
friend  from  the  bigotry  and  malice  of  his  imperial  master  :  and  Jo- 
sephus  affirms  of  him,  tliat  '•  he  displayed  a  mind  wonderfully 
powerful,  and  an  inflexible  adherence  to  virtue ;"  meaning  no 
doubt  by  "  virtue,"  that  high  integrity,  that  superiority  to  the 
world,  and  even  to  the  fear  of  death,  with  which  the  Gospel  in- 
spired its  early  votaries. 

In  the  first  and  second  centuries  the  notion  seems  to  have  been 
general,  that  a  convert  from  Heathenism  ought  immediately  to  re- 
linquish his  station  in  society,  especially  if  engaged  in  pursuits  un- 
der the  J^mperor,  as  inconsistent  with  the  virtues  of  Christianity. 
Clement  acted  up  to  this  opinion,  and  his  seclusion  brought  upon 
him  the  imputation  of  "  the  most  contemptible  inertness."  Epa- 
phroditus followed  an  opposite  course;  and  he  thus  incurred  the 
suspicion  and  displeasure  of  the  church  at  Phiiippi,  where  they 
"  heard  that  he  was  infirm,"  meaning,  not  that  he  was  sick  in  body, 
but  infirm  in  the  faith,  vid.  Rom.  iv.  19.  The  Apostle  takes  up 
the  term  "  infirm,"  and,  agreeably  to  his  usual  manner,  applies  it 
in  a  new  and  energetic  sense,  to  set  forUi  his  magnanimity  and 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  divine  master.  "  For  he  was  indeed  in- 
firm, so  as  to  be  near  death."  His  infirmity  was  only  an  impaired 
health,  arising  from  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  a  noble  determination 
to  meet  death  in  the  service  of  Christ.  But  Providence  interposed 
and  averted  the  fury  of  the  Emperor  :  and  he  was  thus  restored  to 
be  the  comfort  and  support  of  the  Apostle.  Epaphroditus  na- 
turally wished  .to  visit  the  Christians  at  Phiiippi,  thus  hop- 
ing to  dissipate  their  prejudices  against  him.  With  this  wish  the 
Apostle  concurred  :  and  having  delegated  him,  he  calls  upon  them 
to  receive  him  as  a  man  of  deeds,  and  not  a  man  of  mere  prof cssion 
in  Christ. 

The  language  of  our  Apostle,  when  speaking  of  Epaphroditus, 
is  deduced  by  association  from  his  occupation  under  Mero  ;  and  his 
object  was  to  do  away  the  odium  attached  to  those  names  by  applying 
them  in  a  secondary,  metaphorical  sense  to  his  character  as  a  be- 
liever in  Christ.  Prom  being  a  soldier  under  Nero,  St.  Paul  styles 
him  "  my  fellow-soldier."  In  reference  to  his  bemg  a  minister  of, 
or  attendant  on,  the  Emperor,  he  calls  him  "  minister  of  my 
wants."  As  "  the  slave  of  Nero,"  a  reproach  his  conduct  might 
have  brought  upon  him  even  from  his  mistaken  friends,  the  Apos- 
tle in  his  letter  to  the  Colossians  farther  designates  him  as  the 
"  slave  of  Christ,"  meaning,  that  while  he  appeared  as  the  servant 
of  a  tyrant,  he  was  really  the  servant  of  that  divine  Master,  whose 
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service  was  perfect  freedom.  As  a  minister  of  State,  Epaplirofil- 
tiis  possessed  mtlhority  and  wealth,  and  he  nobly  employed  them 
in  supplying  the  necessities,  and  protecting  the  person,  of  his  il- 
lustrious friend.  *'  For  the  work  of  Christ  he  was  near  death, 
having  hazarded  his  life  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  of  your  service 
toward  me."  Some  of  the  believers  at  Philippi  had  doubtless  the 
means  of  relieving  his  wants,  and  perhaps  by  their  influence  and 
connexions  at  Rome  materially  to  aid  the  Apostle.  But  they  ne- 
glected their  duty,  at  least  in  part :  and  the  Apostle  delicately  re- 
minds them  that  the  man  whom  they  disparaged  for  not  holding 
forth  his  profession  to  the  world,  had  the  merit  to  supply  their  ne- 
glect in  both  these  respects. 

JOH^  JONES, 
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FROM    THE   ORIGINAL    IN    THE    BKITISH    MUSEUM 


1 .  apyjiVTog  sv  epyoixsvo  ^uvapyw  [xsi 

2.  vog  ol%.olKxo^zvuo  ev  8s  FsXaxir)  [xs 

3.  voiTOLQ  apyeT^aw  [xsivog  Trparui  o/xo 

4.  "koya.  so^wT^o  FsXar/rju  xtj  tt}  ttoXj  ss 

5.  yofxevicov  emSsj  xsHO[xi(rTy}  sti^co 

6.  7<og  Trap  Tag  rroT^iog  to  havsiou  airav 

7.  xar  rag  o[xo7^oyiag  ra^  rsSsi(rag  Su 

8.  vap-)(co  apyoVTog  [XBivog  QsiXouSiio 

9.  XT]  OUT  o(pei7<sTr]  aaru  6:ri  oo^sv  Trap  ra'j 

10.  TToXiu  aXX  aTTiyji  itavra  Trspi  Travrog 

1 1.  xt]  aTTo^jshoavSi  rrj  ttoX*  T'j  syovrsg 

12.  r^g  o[xo'koyiag  sijxsv  ttoti  ^shofxs 

13.  vov  ypovov  e^j^ayXo  sTnvojxiag  fsria 

14.  TTBTTapa  ^ousGrtri  frouv  nnnjg  ^laxa 

15.  Tir}g  ¥  ixari  Trpofdariig  trouv  i^yog  ysi 

16.  Air)g  OLpyi  TO)  p^jsovoj  o  sviaoTog  o  [xera 
lY.   Sovapyov  a^yovTU  sp)(^Q[xsvivg  aTTO 

18.  ypa(p£(rSri  8s  sl»^fl>Xo^'  xar  sviuotov 

19.  exaa-rov  Tra©  tov  rau,iav  xrj  rov  voixm 


25, 

26. 

***** 

27. 

***** 

28. 

***** 

29. 

*<=***** 

30. 

**** 

31. 

***** 
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20.  vav  TU  re  xau/xara  rcnv  Trpo^aTcov  xt]         j 

21.  roLV  Tjytuv  xtj  rav  ^oyu)V  xtj  rav  nnrouv  x* 

22.  xa  T/va  acra^a  louv^i  xY)   to  T^^si^o^  ]U,s*:' 

23.  aTToyoa^pso-^ai  6=  TrXiova  rcov  ysypait,  \ 

24.  fxsvwv  sv  rri  G-ouy^wpsia-i  tj  ^s  xa  tic 
'rj  TO  evvo/x/ov  vj^cdT^ov  o(psiA 

Xit,"  Ta>v  sp^o[ji£Via)V  a^yorjpito 

irsTrapaxovra  Bu^coT^n  xcth  sxa 

i/<auTov  X*  Toxov  <pspSTcuopa* 

rag  [xvcig  sxacrag  xura  iJt.sivoi. 

rov  XT]  eixTTpaxrog  sctOHVP 

^  rON  EP     M 
^.'- 

Read, 

21.  xYj  (i.  e.  xoLi  si) 

22.  jtASi  (i.  e.  jav)) 

24.  Iv  rrj  aro^jy^wpsla-i.  ■>],  8s  xa  rig 

25.  e[XTparrr}  tov  svvo[xiov  -EujSoXo),  oCfeiX- 

26.  STO)  >]  To'/\,*f  Twu^Ep^o^JiSViaiv  apyoupuo 
27-  ]U,va^  TTBTrapaxavra  Eu^coT^v  xa^  txtufT' 

28.  Tov  eviaitrov  xr)  roxov  (psoirco  Oocx.^- 

29.  aaj  .  .  .  roig  [j.vdg  sxacrrag  xaroL  ju-sTva 

30.  exa(rrov'  xri  'i^Trpaxrog  etrrco  Ev^ioXu 

31.  xar  r<Jog  Ttov  'Ep^oixevlcov  vd[/.a)g, 

2.  voj  'ylX«Xxoju(,=viou,  sv  5s  'EXuTslx  M=- 

3.  vo'iTOU  'ylg;)(^£Xaou,  jxrjvoj  TrpwToy  'O/xo- 

4.  Xoyj'a  E'J^ci-jXm  ' EKuTSiulo)  xa)  rr)  tto'Xjj  'Op- 

5.  yO/X-JVj'wV.  'EtTSJ?^   XSKOIXKTTai   Eu^ov- 

6.  Aoj  Traga  x^;  ttoXsmc  to  Savsiov  «7rav 

7.  xara  raj  OjJ^oXoyiui  rois  rs^ettTus  Sv- 

8.  vag^o'J  ap;)(_ovTOc  |xy)voj  6ciAou5(oy, 
Q.  xa)  oux  (qu.)  o^iciXsraJ  auTo!  eVi  ouSsv  Trapariiy 

10.  ttoAjv  aAX'  aTTSxe*  7ravT«  tte^I  Travroj, 

1 1 .  xa)  amlilMxaa-i  rr^  tto'Aej  oi  s^ovtsj 

12.  Taj  Ofji-oXoyla^'  Ehat  vpog  SeSo'/x.?- 

13.  vov  ;(;govov  Eu/3ouXa)  gTrivo/xiaj,  etij 

14.  TETTapa,  |3ou(7»  cruv  jWoij  8(r]xo- 

15.  o-i'aij  £T;tO(r<,  7r/Jo/3aTO<5  o-uv  al^  x^- 

16.  Aia(j."/if%£»  Tou  ;),^govou  6  IvjauToj  6  jxrra 

17.  eyyapxov  ap^ovTa 'Opxc/^^"'"*?-  '^^ro- 
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18.  ypapsaSai  8s  Ev^ouKov  xar   hioLXtrlv 

19.  sx«a"TOv  TTOLqa.  tov  rajx/av  xai  tov  voju^sw- 

20.  v>3v  xa  Tc  x-av^UTO.  twv  Trpo^droov  ko.] 

2  ] .  Twv  alyaiv  xa.)  twv  /3o«;v  xaj  twv  jW«jv,  xav 

22.  Tiva  ciarYJijici  cbct,  xaj  to  TrArjOof  ju,:? 

23.  uTToyqai^sd^oi  8s  "KKsmcu.  tcov  ysypa[/.- 

24.  fxsvooy  sv  tyj  S'vy^aoprja-Ei.  'Eav  8e  rij 

25.  IfJMpoLTTTi  TO  IvvoiJiiov    Eu^ovKov,  d$.e«X- 

26.  STca  Yj  tto'Ajj  t«5v  'Opp/0jU,svi'wv  apyuptov 
27-  ju-vaj  TSTTa^anQ-na.  Eu^ouXm  xa5'  sxa- 
28.  CTTOV  IvtocvTOV  xa.)  Toxov  tpspsTM  tpuyj- 

29-  /xaf T^5  jW-va?  kxci.(nri§  xxtu  (Ji,riVX 

30.  =}<ao"TOv,   xai  'iiJ.7rpa.XT0g  eVrcu  Eu^ouKan 

SI.  x«T«  T&uj  Tu>v'Opyoi/,£vlcov  vo[J.ovg. 

STELOCOPOS, 


INSCRIPTION 

ON    THE    TOMB    OF    A  R  R  I  A  X , 


Through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  permit  me  to  gratify  a  foreign 
correspondent,  and  an  English  antiquary,  whose  curiosity  respecting 
"  The  Tomb  of  Arrian"  seems  much  excited.  That  I  claimed  the 
discovery  of  this  monument,  was  announced  iij  the  Seventh  Volume 
of  your  work,  (No.  XIII.  April,  1813,  p.  233.)  and  in  other  periodical 
publications.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  gentlemen  above-mentioned, 
it  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  to  give,  on  this  occasion,  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription, which  expresses  that, — "  Arrian  the  son  of  Doedalsus 
died  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age," — and  concludes  with  the 
usual  valediction : — 

APPIAN02 

AOI^AASOr 

ZHI  ETH 

MH 
XAIPE 
1  must  reserve  for  the  account  of  my  Travels,  (now  far  advanced 
through  the  press)  an  engraved  delineation,  and  a  fuller  description  of 
this  monument;  which  we  are  justified,  perhaps,  in  attributing  to  the 
eminent  writer  Arrian  ;  as  it  is  situate  not  very  far  from  Nicomedia, 
liis  birth-place,  in  Bithynia  ;  a  country  where,  as  it  appears  from  Strabo, 
(Lib.  XII.)  Memnon  (in  Photii  BibHoth.)  and  others,  Ao/SaXo-os  or  Ai/- 
baXaos  was  an  ancient  name  of  some  celebrity. 

December,  1817.  WILLIAM  OUSELEY. 
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NO.    XIV. 


Epitaph  in  Duo,  ah  Angela  Maio,  vel  alio  quovis,   nuper 
reperta. 


'Ett) 


■.XOTIOU   TOU    ZK'JUOU. 


'ft  ^fivot,  SxotIyi;  ol'  aprjVw  iv  MagaSoiyi 

Schol.  UxOTta;  ovTog  Iix.v6y]:  ^v,  oj  eg  " EKXala  eK^iKOf/^svog,  %^  /xsv 
7roA?|«,ixa  TroJ^^^aaxa  o"ov  So^»)  tjv»  'iypoL'^iev,  iv  Ss  tc2  i/35oja.aj  {MapuQdivi 
covo[ji,acr[Ji.eva>)  ttoXu  s<r(pa.Xrj. 


'Ettj   TliJ^coyoc  toO  iV/jcavSpcoTrou. 
Tjftwv  evOaSe  xn^aaj,  utto  xAejvoIo  KopivQou 
JVfapvaM,evoc  B>;(OioT  (TU  8',  w  ^evfj  i"')^  p-'  hXsuips' 
Kcci  ydp  sycu  crs,  ^«;oj  euoy,  ^^9i]pa  jxaX'  alvaig. 
Schol.   Tt[xcov,  Mi(Ta.vQpai7rog  xaXovfji.Evog,    og  'AQYivri<ri    u.h    evaids'jSrj, 
uvlpaaSsig  Ss,  'TToKKa.g  Tiyixg  yjiipctg  Sd/Sij,  f^oovrjv    ava^^rjToJv.   xa»  ou;^  ibponv, 
TtoWx    jSi'/3At«    ^uvsypu^sv,    7v«    svhi^Bit    Tracrjy    av^pwiroig,    wg   aflAiwf 
JiaxslTO.    TsAcUTwv    8i;     cTi/v     To7j     /3«p/3apo(j     KoptvSov    7rokiopxYi<ra.g, 
aTTsSave. 


Ascribed  to  the  Pen  of  a  late  learned  Suhprofessor  at  Cambridge, 
on  the  Exclusion  of  himself  and  a  Brother-Scholar  of  Triniti/ 
(both  at  the  head  of  their  respective  pursuits — as  senior  Medallist, 
and  senior  Wrangler)  from  the  office  of  saying  Grace  on  Trinity 
Sunday. 

Una  ibant  Jiivenes  duo 
Ripaniad  flumiiieam  forte;  silentium 

Triste  ambbs  tenet,  et  dolor  : 
Luctds  causa  eadem,  culpa  eadem  ;  Deu? 

Pleno  non  dederat  loqui 
Ore,  at  lingua  minus  congrua  gutturi, 
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Et  tornata  male,  invidet 
Ne  qud  verba  sonent  sesquipedalia. 

Turn  parflebile  turtuium 
Alterno  incipiunt  cum  gemitu  : — B.  "  Stehi 

Quid  feci  in  proprium  lareni, 
LFt  me  tu,  Juvenum  sancte  Pater,  vetes 

Pransuris  beuedicere  r" 
R."  Sprevisti  quoque  me  :  muneris  at  memor 

Flamen  iidus  eram  tibi." 
B.  "  At  quamvis  mihi  vox  barbara  Vandalum, 

Et  raucum  sonuit  Gothum  :" — 
K.  "  Quamvis  et  statua  sim  taciturnior, 

Et  multilm  timeo  loqui :" — 
B.  "  Quamvis  ora  magis  cardiiie  dissona, 

A  quo  janua  vertitur :" — 
R.  "  Quamvis  me  superat  ventuset  improbus, 

Per  rimam  tenuem  strepens  :" — 
B.  "  Quamvis  me  superant  Iridica  tympana, 

Incus  pulsai'e  malleo :" 
R.  "  Quamvis  me  superat  pullus  avis  querens, 

Sinido  genitrix  ab'?st:" — 
B.  "  Non  flavens  meruit  dedecus  hoc  coma, 

Aut  gressus  pedis  impares:" 
R.  "  Nee  nos  hoc  tulimus  jure,  quia  in  genis 

Nostris  gratia  non  nitet." 
B.  "  At  me  Pythagoras  seliget  ut  suum, 

-3^terniimque  silens  bibam 
Doctrinam  ex  Hquido  fonte  matheseos  :" 
R.  "  At  nobis  lyra  vox  erit  ; 

Dum,  corvi  veluti,  grex  alius  strepunt." 


Epitaphium  in  Filium,  Ulmo  Inscriptum. 

Hanc  Ego,  quam,  felix  annis  meHoribus,  Uhnum 
ipse  manu  sevi,  Tibi,  dilectissime  Fili, 
Consecro  in  aaternum,  Guhehne  ;  vocabitur  art)os 
Ha?c  tua,  servabitque  tuum  per  saecula  nomen. 
Te,  Generose  Puer,  nil  muneris  hujus  egentem, 
Te,  jam  perfuncium  Belli  Vitseque  labore, 
Respexit  Deus,  et  coelestibus  intuiit  oris — 
jSIe  tamen  afflictum,  me  consolabitur  eegrum 
Hoc  tibi,  quod  solvo,  quanquam  leve,  munus  anions. 
Quinctiam  assidue  hue  veniam,  neglectaque  vita;, 
Dc  te,  care  Puer,  meditando,  tempora  ducam. 
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Saepe  tuam  recolens  formam,  dulcesque  loquelas, 
Dictaque  tarn  sacro  et  sapienti  corde  profecta, 
Quam  festiva  quidem,  et  dulci  condita  lepore — • 
Et  Te,  qui  nostris  quandoque,  accesseris  haeres 
Sedibus,  hoc  oro :  moesti  reverere  parentis, 
Nee  tu  sperne  preces,  quos  hjlc  super  arbore  fundo— 
Sit  tibi  non  invisa — sit  inviolata  securi — 
Et  quantum  Natura  sinat,  crescat  monumentum 
Egregii  Juvenis,  qui  sasva  est  morte  peremtus, 
Fortiter  ob  patriam  pugnando — Sic  tibi  constans 
Sit  Fortuna  Domus — sit  nuUi  obnoxia  damno — 
Nee  videas  unquam  jucundi  funera  Nati ! 

Jf.  C. 


The  following  verses  zcere  zoritten  at  Winchester  School  hij  one 
of  the  most  learned  Prelates  oj  the  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. 


Equus  Bellator.  vid.  Johum,  c.  xxxix. 

Tune  animos  fortes  validumque,  pusille,  dedlsti, 
Robur  Equo  rapidosque  pedes — atque  ardua  colla, 
Fulminibus  vestita,  habilique  micantia  fato  ? 
En   Belli  loricam  indutus  et  arma — superbus 
Pondere  terribili,  graditur  tundens  grave  terram 
Alternis  pedibus,  nee  territat  obvia  messis 
Cuspidis  instantis,  clypeorum  aut  fulgidus  horror. 
Et  nunc  ignescens  nares,  et  fr2ena  recusans 
Fracta,  fremit  dirum,  et  venientes  provocat  hostes 
Hinnitu,  absentesque  iterans  terit  ungula  turmas. 
At  simul  optatum  signum  bibit  auribus  a?ris, 
Et  litui  sonuere,  intit  vix  credulus,  hah  !  hah  ! 
Fervere  tunc  artus — tunc  tendere  terra  retrorsum, 
Inque  latus  concussa  strepunt  sibi  suaviter  arma — 
Quin  nunc  plus  fidens  animi,  jam  roboie  noto, 
Mordet  humuni  indignans — renuit  terrore  moveri, 
Et  gestit  captare  fugaeque  metusque  ululatum, 
Clamoremque,  minas  ducum,  dirasque  cadenlum — 
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On  leaving  Sharpham  Park,  for  Ireland,  at  a  period  of  muclt 
political  apprehension  in  that  country. 

Car  A  Domus,  valeas  !  carique  valete  Penates, 

Editus  unde  mihi  connubialis  amor  ! 
Seu  vis  me  rapiat  truculenta  rebellibus  armis, 

Seu  sortem  expectet  tiita  senecta  suani, 
His  Laribus — canit  auguiium  prcesaga  mali  mens 

Pes  mens  his  Laribus,  non  rediturus,  abit ! 
O  pia  spes — O  amanda  !  tuum  est  optare,  propinquos 

Rursus  in  aterna  posse  coire  Domo  : 
Purior  aetherios  ubi  pascet  spiritus  artus, 

Nostraque  nobilior  corda  beabit  Amor. 

c.  c. 


j4d  Uxorcm  Suam,  in   Insula  Sanct(C    Vincentiie  cornmorantem, 
Sibi  in  Tortold  desiderate  expectatam. 

O  S  PER  ATA  diu,  venias  suavissima  conjux, 

Nee  fidi  incipias  immemor  esse  viri. 
Solus  in  ingratii  reputo  novus  liospes,  arena 

Quce  formiriandae  sit  tibi  causa  morae. 
Te  sine,  vix  tardum  video  procedere  mensem 

Duin  varii  mentem  stringit  imago  mali. 
Ne  nitidi  juvenes  te  fors  dulcedine  tangant, 

Dum  festi  incedis  gloria  prima  chori. 
Seu  pelagi  subeas  metuenda  pericula  seevi, 

Sive  premas  vigilem,  languida  febre,  torum. 
Absint  heec  oro  !  et  casti  mihi  pignus  amoris, 

Quamque  vehis  matrem,  parva  carina,  sinu, 
Jncolumes  referas!  pars  haec  est  optima  nostri, 

Sic  tibi  rite  feram  munera,  numen  aqute, 
Rumpe  moras,  adamata  Uxor,  mihi  clarior  uni. 

Hue  propera  celerem  ferre,  Maria,  pedem. 
Hie  est  quod  gratai  poterit  dare  gaudia  vitee. 

Hie  est,  si  desint  cetera,  fidus  Amor. 

T.  BURROWS. 
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PORSON'S  CHARADES. 

To  a  Lady  zeho  had  resolved  to  marry  none  but  a  Clergyman. 
On  my  first '  if  kind  fortune  had  placed  me  with  you, 

We  surely  my  second  ^  might  hope  to  obtain  ; 
I  might  marry  yon,  vvere  1  my  whole,  ^  it  is  true, 

But  that  marriage  would  only  embitter  my  pain.'^ 

To  Chloe. 
My  first  ^  with  more  than  Quaker's  pride,  ^ 

At  your  most  solemn  duty,  ^ 
You  keep,  nor  deign  to  lay  aside. 

E'en  though  it  veil  your  beauty  ; 
My  second  ^  on  your  cheek,  or  lip, 

Some  pleasure  might  inspire, 
But,  in  your  eye,  or  nose's  tip. 

Could  ne'er  inflame  desire  ; 
My  whole  ^  if  you  should  entertain, 

For  your  unhappy  poet, 
I  pray  thee,  Chloe,  spare  him  pain. 

And  never  let  him  know  it. 

To  the  same. 
On  Chloe's  soft  lip  if  my  first '°  could  be  seen. 

No  lover  on  earth  would  sue  for  her  kisses; 
My  next "  on  Parnassus's  top  oft  hath  been. 

Adoration  to  pay  to  the  nine  rhyming  misses :  '^ 
My  whole  '^  is  the  case  of  each  mettlesome  blade. 

When  at  home  he  is  peaceful  and  quiet. 
But  soon  laid  aside,  if  we  e'er  want  his  aid. 

To  quell,  or  to  join  in,  a  riot. 
jinother. 
My  first,  ^*  though  your  house,  nay,  your  life  he  defends, 

You  ungratefully  use,  like  the  wretch  you  despise  ; 
My  second,  "  i  say  it  with  grief,  comprehends 

All  the  good,  all  the  brave,  all  the  learned  and  wise. 
Of  my  whole, '''  I  have  little,  or  nothing  to  say. 
Except  that  it  tells '^  the  departure  of  day. 

'  On  a  pur;  Person  had  at  that  time  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  40/.  per  annum. 

»  A  son.     ^  A  par-son.      *  Porson's  aversion  to  Holy  Orders  is  well  known. 
5  Your  hut.  ^  Quakers  move  the  hat  to  none.        ^  At  Church. 

8  Jieri,  the  colour.  "*  Hat-red. 

'°  A  scab  "  A  bard.  '^  The  Muses.  '^  A  scab-bard. 

'*AcMr-dog.         •'    Few.  '^  Ihc  Cur-few.  'T  Query,  tolls. 
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JUST  PUBLTSHED. 

CLASSICAL. 
Nos.  III.  and  IV.  of  the  New  and  Improved  Edition  of  Ste- 
phens' Greek  Thesaurus  are  just  published.  Pr.  1/.  3s. 
each,  large  paper  9.1.  iOs.  To  be  completed  in  about  24  Numbers. 
Of  this  production  we  cannot  enter  into  particulars  till  it  is  com- 
pleted. In  Mr.  Dibdin's  most  interesting  and  superb  work,  the 
Bibliographical  Decameron,  we  find  the  following  observations 
on  the  new  edition  of  Stephens,  which  we  hope  may  be  generally 
read  and  felt  by  our  senators  as  well  as  the  subscribers  to  the  work. 
"  The  undertaking  is  arduous  in  the  extreme,  and  perhaps  not 
a  little  perilous  :  yet  let  us  admire  the  zeal,  and  love  of  ancient 
lore,  which  could  have  matured,  and  carried  into  execution,  a  pro- 
ject so  vast,  so  expensive,  and  requiring  such  constant,  unremitting, 
and  (I  had  almost  said,)  interminable  labour.  1  address  myself  to 
the  candid,  the  experienced,  and  the  liberal ;  not  to  those,  who, 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  first  number,  were  sharpening 
their  critical  knives,  and  preparing  other  instruments  of  literary 
torture,  whereby  they  might  inflict  a  severe  wound,  and  cause  pre- 
mature death  to  the  undertaking !  English  critics,  1  trust,  like 
English  soldiers  and  sailors,  love  fairer  play  than  this.  Nor  can 
such  attempts,  after  all,  damp  the  ardour,  or  slacken  the  exertions, 
of  those  to  whose  conduct  this  '  monumentum  aere  perennius'  is 
entrusted.     Let  us  tell  an  interesting  and  unsophisticated  tale. 

"  A  new  Edition  of  the  Greek  Thesaurus  of  H.  Stephen  the 
younger,  must  necessarily,  in  any  shape,  be  a  tremendous  under- 
taking; especially  too,  when  one  thinks  of  the  multiplicity  of  lexi- 
cographical and  critical  knowledge  which  has  pervaded  the  classical 
world,  since  the  first  appearance  of  that  wonderful  performance. 
Only  to  give  an  impulse,  or  encouragement  to  the  plan — only  to 
bring  the  vessel  to  the  water's  edge,  as  it  were — required  spirit, 
strength,  and  no  ordinary  assistance.  In  letters,  circular  notes, 
prospectuses,  &.c.  announcing  the  nature  and  extent  of  it,  it  cost 
the  proprietors  of  the  work  not  less  than  1,500/.  This  was  surely 
bold  enough  ;  for  till  seven  hundred  subscribers  were  subscribed,  its 
progress  would  be  uncertain,  and  the  loss  sufficiently  decisive. 
However,  the  plan  '  grew,'  and  the  subscribers  multiplied  ;  and  the 
names  of  not  fewer  than  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five \_\0'&Q'\  of 
them  graced  the  covering  of  the  first  number.  Such  a  number,  to 
such  a  work,  is,  I  believe,   without  a  precedent :   and  well  might 
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Lord  Grenvillk,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
express  a  pleasurable  pride  in  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Dedi- 
cation of  the  new  T/iei>aurm  lo  himself.  That  Nobleman's  let- 
ter '  to  the  Printer,  upon  the  occasion  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
does  equal  honor  to  his  head  and  heart.  Now  comes  the  ghri/  .of 
the  design.  All  attempts  which  had  been  made  towards  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Stephens'  Thesaurus,  iu  German}/,  Russia,  France,  and 
Denmark,  have  not  only  been  rendered  abortive  ;  but  the  materials 
for  it,  collected  in  those  places,  have  been  almost  voluntarily,  as 
well  as  absolutely,  poured  into  the  capacious  reservoir  of  A.  J. 
Valpy. 

"  The  manner  in  which  this  new  edition  is  given  to  the  public, 
need  not  be  specifically  mentioned.  All  the  classical  world  are 
aware  of  it ;  but,  for  comeliness  and  proportion,  the  nicer  collector 
will  betake  himself  to  the  large  paper.  In  the  small  paper,  the 
text  looks  abundant  and  honest  to  excess.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Valpy  to  have  struck  ofi  three  copies  upon  vellum,  at  300 
guineas  each  copy  ;  but  the  poisoning  influence  of  that  re- 
cent, RASH,  AND  RUTHLESS  act  of  Parliament,  respecting 
literary  property,  which  gave  one  copy  of  the  best  kind  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  (the  least  pernicious  feature  in  such  act,)  diverted 
his  intentions." 

The  vacancies  yet  open  have  been  occasioned  by  the  decease  of 
some  of  the  Subscribers.  The  price  to  such  as  were  not  on  the 
original  list  has  been  already  raised  ;  and  the  Editors,  according  to 
the  advertisement  to  No.  in.,  mean,  it  should  seem,  shortly  to  raise 
it  again.  We  should  recommend  all  public  Libraries,  in  particular, 
to  subscribe  before  the  opportunity  is  lost,  as  only  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  copies  have  been  printed  to  cover  the  subscription. 

Elogium  Johannis  Meermanni,  auctore  Henr.  Const.  Cras. 
Amstelodami.  8vo.  1817.  pagg.  x.  +  125. 

Iconographie  Romaine,  par  le  Chevalier  E.  R.  Visconti ;  pre- 
miere partie.  Paris:  de  I'imprimerie  de  Didot.  1817.  format  At- 
iantique, 

Albertinae  Magni  Ducatus  Zaeringo  Badensis  Universitatis  Lite- 
rarum  nomine  initium  lectionum  publicarum,  ad  21.  Aprilis,  1817. 
indicit  Dr.  To.  Leon.  Hug,  Ordinis  Theologorum  Decanus.  Ac- 
cedit  Lucubratio  de  Oratione  Ciceronis  pro  Marcello.  Friburgi. 
1817.  4to.  pagg.  22. 

Lucae  Holstenii  Epistolse  ad  Diversos,  quas  ex  editis  et  ineditis 
Codd.  coUegit  atque  iilustravit  lo.  Franc.  Boissonade.  Accedit 
Editoris  Commentatio  ad  Inscriptionem  Graecam.  Paris.  1817.  8vo. 
pagg.  viii.+53S. 

'  See  ClasskalJournal,  No.  viii.  p.  513. 

NO.  XXXIL  CI.  Jl.        VOL.  XVL  2  C 
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The  Dissertation  is  dedicated  to  a  learned  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  P.  P.  Dobree. 

We  shall  give  extracts  in  a  future  No. 

De  Mythologia  Gr^corum  antiquissima  Dissertatio,  scripta  a 
God.  Hermanno.  Lips.  1817.  4to.  pagg.  36. 

Arati  Phasiiomena  et  Diosemea,  quibus  subjiciuntur  Eratosthe- 
nis  Catasterismi :  Dionysii  Orbis  terraruni  Descriptio :  Rufi 
Arieni  utriusque  poetae  Metaphrases.  Curavit  notasque  adjecit  A. 
Matthias.  Francf.  ad  M.  1817.  Svo.  pagg.  viii.-i-  398. 

Gauterius,  Comes  Briennensis  ;  carmen.  Argumentum  ex  his- 
toria  S.  Ludovici  a  Tonvillaso  scripta  desumtum.  Sequitur  al- 
teram carmen  cui  inscribitur:  Hollandia  a  Ludovico  M.  debellata. 
Paris.  Svo.  1817.  pagg.  55. 

Le  Bonheur  de  I'Ftude,  discours  en  vers,  et  autres  Poesies; 
par  Ch.  Loyson.     Paris.  1817,   12mo.  pagg.  viii. -f-214. 

We  announce  in  the  Classical  Journal  this  volume,  because  it 
contains  some  very  elegant  translations,  or  imitations,  of  Ovid, 
Propertius,  Tibullus,   Horace,  and  Anacreon. 

Recherches  H  istoriques  et  Critiques  sur  les  Mysteres  du  Paga- 
nisme,  par  M.  le  Baron  de  Sainte  Croix  :  seconde  Edit,  revue  et 
eorrigee  par  M.  !e  Bar.  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  Paris.  1817.  2  vol. 
Svo.  T.  i.  pagg.  lxviii.+472  :  T.  ii.  pagg.  350.  +  113. 

Etablissement  du  Lycee  Richelieu  a  Odessa,  fonde  par  un  ukase 
de  S.  M.  L'Empereur  de  Toutes  les  Russies,  en  date  du  2  Mai, 
1817.     Paris.   1817.  in  fol.  pagg.  50.  with  beautiful  plates,  &c. 

Memoire  sur  les  Medaiiles  de  Marinus  frappees  a  Philippopo- 
lis;  par  Tochon  d'Annecy,  &c.     Paris.   1817.  4to.  pagg.  o7. 

To  this  Memoir  is  added  :  Notice  sur  une  Medaille  de  I'Eni- 
pereur  lotapianus. 

La  Satire  de  Sulplcia  centre  Domitien  ;  traduite  en  vers  Fran- 
gais  avec  des  notes  par  Ch.  Monnard,  ministre  du  S.  Ev.  Paris. 
1816.  8vo.  pagg.  68. 

Inscripciones  Romarias  que  existen  en  Menorca,  y  otras  rela- 
tivas  a  la  misma,  sacadas  de  varios  escritores,  suplidas  e  ilustradas 
en  quanto  se  ha  podido,  por  el  Dr.  D.  Juan  Ramis  y  Ramis, 
de  la  Real  Academia  dela  Historia,  8cc.  Mahon.  1817.  8vo.  pagg. 
223. 

Second  Memoire  sur  la  valeur  des  Mounaies  de  compte  chez 
les  peuples  de  I'Antiquite  ;  par  M.  le  C.  Gamier,  associe  libre 
del'Acad.  Royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.  Paris.  1817. 
4to.  pagg.  xvi.+44. 

Chocrili  Samii  quie  supersunt  collegit  et  illustravit;  de  Choerili 
aetate,  vita,  et  poesi,  aliisque  Choerili  disseruit  Aug.  Ferd.  Nae- 
kius.  [nest  de  Sardanapah  Epigrammatis  disputatio.  Lips.  1817. 
Svo.  pagg.  vi.+ 290. 
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'Ojj.rjpou  *JX»aSof  'P«\(/cy8ia  /3'  |X£t'  e^YiyYjaswv  TraXaioiv  xa)  v£'a;y.  "Ex- 
6ocrij  BoXjo-o-j'a.  Paris.  1817.  pagg.  ju.8'+  154.  (The  editor  is  said 
to  be  the  learned  Dr.  Coray.) 

Kcta-criovg  Evpcavaixois,  x.u)  -TtKovTia fAsvri  avo  Sja^ojoouj  fvKaTT0jJ.evu5 
(TDVYiSslxs,  Sia  oSrjyi'av  xaSs  sTSoyj  vaurixou  xaj  s[/.TTopi>iou ;  Traoa  x«7rsTav 
iVix.  KsfaXa,  ex.  j/^troy   ZaxuvSou.  '£v  Bis'vvjj,  t^j  A.   1817.  8vo. 

'O^rjyia  &xKoi(T(nos  dswprjTix^  xa»  wpaxTix:^,  <yvvoc^pOKTi/.5vri  oltzq  8»a- 
fopovg  STTKrTrjfjiovxs  avyypai^elg  SaXacrcrlovg,  xa»  TrXoyTicrpevT)  f»=  SiaAo- 
pouj  tMYi<Teii,'7:apa.T0\i  QctKaa-a-ovopov  KUTreroiv  Nm.  Ksf^uKu.  'EvBisvvjj. 
1817.  8vo. 

(These  two  works  are  not  of  the  classical  kind  ;  but  we  give  the 
titles  of  them,  because  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  scientific  pro- 
gress of  this  classical  people,  the  Greeks.) 

Considerations  gen^rales  sur  I'evahiation  des  Monnaies  Grec- 
ques  8c  Romaines,  et  sur  la  valeur  de  I'or  et  de  I'argeut  avant  la 
decouverte  de  I'Anierique  ;  par  M.  Le  Tronne.  Paris.  4to.  pagg. 
viii.+  144. 

Prospectus  of  an  edition  of  Leo  Diaconus,  a  Byzan- 
tine Historian  hitherto  unpublished. 
iHE  histoiy  of  Leo  Diaconus  is  an  important  supplement  to  the 
collection  of  Byzantnie  Historians.  Father  Combefis  had  according- 
ly meditated  an  edition,*  and  even  put  it  to  the  press,**  but  died 
before  he  could  execute  his  project;  so  that  Leo's  work  is  still  un- 
published. It  is  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  King's 
library  at  Paris,  and  comprises  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  Romanus 
the  younger,  Nicephorus  Phocas,  and  John  Zimisccs  (A.  D.  959- 
975).  It  gives  many  details  relating  to  the  war  which  Swatosjaus, 
Grand-Duke  of  Russia,  carried  on  against  the  Greeks  about  the 
year  97 1  • 

The  munificence  of  H.  £.  Count  Romanzoff,  Grand-Chan- 
cellor of  Russia,  and  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  French 
government,  have  enabled  M.  Hase,  professor  of  Modern  Greek 
at  the  Ecole  speciale  et  Royale  des  langues  Orientales  at  Paris,  to 
undertake  the  publication  of  Leo's  history.  The  book  is  nearly 
printed.  It  will  form  one  volume,  which  will  also  contain  philo- 
logical and  explanatory  notes,  and  the  following  inedited  works  ; 

1.  A  treatise  on  Tactics,  composed  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Nicephorus  Phocas.  (***) 

(*)  Si  quando  pace  lenius  aapirante. — liegia  Lupara  historic  Bi/zantintE  patne 
necesnario  supplemento,  cum  Leone  Diacono  et  Michatle  Fsetlo,  regium  vere 
multiplici  titulo  argumentum,  juris  publici  regia  munificentia  fticiat.  Combefis. 
notis  ad  auctarium  noviss.     Bibliothecae  Graecor.  Patr.  I.  345.  B. 

{*-*)  Qua  Leo  Diaconus  refert  in  historia,  cujus  pars  typis  Regiisjam  edita 
eat.    Le  Quien  Orient.  Christian.  I.  255.  D. 

(•*•)  See  Fabricii  Biblioth.  grtec.  edit,  ilarles.  VIJ.  677.  C. 
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2.  A  fragment  y)f  the  history  of  Joannes  Epiphaniensis  on 
the  wars  of  the  Persians  and  Romans,  from  a  Vatican  manu- 
script. (*) 

3.  The  Greek  text  of  the  letter  of  Theodosius  Grammaticus 
on  the  taking  of  Syracuse  by  the  Saracens,  published,  but  only 
in  a  Latin  translation,  by  Pirro  (**')  and  Ducange.  (***) 

The  volume  will  be  printed  at  the  Royal  press  at  Paris,  and  will 
make  about  300  pages  in  folio,  in  two  coiunuis,  one  containing  the 
Greek  teNt,  and  the  other  a  Latin  translation.  The  size,  the  type,  and 
most  of  the  vignettes,  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  former  volumes  of 
the  Byzantine  Historians.  Some  new  vignettes  will  exhibit  in-, 
edited  relievos  and  gems,  relating  to  the  history  of  Constantinople. 

The  price  of  the  volume,  which  completes  the  Byzantine  collec- 
tion, will  be  44  francs,  or  40  francs  to  subscribers,  to  be  paid  on 
receiving  the  book.  The  whole  will  be  printed  by  the  end  of  1817. 

Subscriptions  taken  in  by  Messrs.  de  Bine,  Booksellers  to  the 
King,  and  to  the  King's  library,  Paris,  Rue  Serpente,  No.  7. 
Treuttel  and  VVurtz,  Paris,  Rue  de  Bourbon  No.  18,  and  No.  30, 
Soho  Square,  London. 

N.  B.  The  Postage  of  Letters  must  be  paid. 

A  Neat  Edition  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  in  one  Vo- 
lume 8vo.,  the  Text  is  taken  from  the  Oxford  Edition  of  Bos. 
It  may  be  had  in  2  Volumes  if  preferred.     Price  ll.  3s. 

CouNELTUS  Nepos;  with  English  Notes  and  Questions. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Bradley,  M.  A.     Price  3s.  6d.  bound. 

The  NicoMACHEAN  Ethics,  the  Rhetoric,  and  the 
Poetic,  of  Aristotle,  translated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tay- 
lor.    2  Vols.  8vo.  18s.  bds. 

A  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Romaic,  or  MoDEtJN  Greek 
Language,  with  Phrases,  and  Dialogues  on  the  most 
familiar  subjects,  compiled  by  Dr.  Robertson,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  some  veavs  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  Price  4s.  6d.  12mo. 
bds. 

Creuzer  of  Heidelburg  has  published  a  German  correspon- 
dence, which  passed  between  him  and  Hermann,  respecting  the 
mythology  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Both  men  ranking  so  deserv- 
edly high  on  the  continent,  and  both  being  notorious  antagonists 
of  Voss,  this  little  Opusculura  will  excite  much  interest  among 
the  foreign  scholars. 

Nouveaux  exiraits  des  Vies  de  P/utarrjue.  Texte  Grec,  suiri 
d'un  Vocabulaire  donnant  le  sens  de  tous  les  mots  qui  y  sont  con- 
tentis  ;  Par  C.  A.  F.  Fremion.  Paris  1617.  12mo.  pag.  84. 

2;j/3'jAA>jj  Aoyo;    »S.  Sibyllte    Liber  XIV.  editore    et  interprete 

(*)  Commonly  called  Joannes  Antiochenus.  See  Notices  ^  Extraits  de 
MSS.  Vol.  3.  p.  259.  n.  (2.) 

(**)  Sicilia  Sacra,  T.  I.  p.  613-7. 
(***)  M  Zonarce  Annales,  II.  87-93. 
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Ang.    Maio.     Additur  sextus  liber   et  pars  octavi  cum  tnulta 
vocum  et  versuum  varietate.     Mediolani  1817.  8vo.  pagg.  56. 

A  Brief  Outline  of  an  examination  of  the  Sotig  of  Solomon  : 
in  which  niany  beautiful  Prophecies  contained  in  thai  Inspired 
Book  of  Holy  Scripture  are  considered  and  explained  with  remarks, 
critical  and  expository.    By  William  Davidson^  Esq.  8vo.  Pr.  12s. 


NOTES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  give  in  our  next  Col.  Leake's  list  of  Greek  Proverbs, 
as  appended  to  his  Researches  in  Greece. 

Mr.  M.'s  Essay  on  Pastoral  Poets,  in  our  next. 

Professor  Dunbar's  Treatise  on  the  particle  av  is  postponed  to 
No.  33. 

Mr.  J.'s  Series  of  papers  to  prove  that  Philo  and  Josephus  are 
Christian  writers,  will  have  an  early  insertion.  Also  his  papers  on 
the  Greek  Tragedians — and   papers   on  Biblical  Criticism. 

II.  T.'s  Ode  in  obitum  Curolettce  Jtigusta  contains  many  good 
lines  ;  but  we  would  recommend  to  his  consideration  the  rules  for 
Alcaics,  given  in  the  22d  and  some  subsequent  Nos.  of  the  Clas- 
eicaljournal.  The  perusal  of  those  rules  would  have  obviated  the 
objections,  which  we  are  obliged  to  make  to  his  verses. 

Mr.  D.'s  learned  and  ingenious  letters  on  the  Cornish  dialect, 
and  on  collateral  subjects,  will  be  duly  honored. 

L'article  de  C.  N.  sera  mis  a  la  tele  du  No.  prochain.  Un  ac- 
cident en  a  jusqu'ici  empeche  I'impression. 


ERRATUxM. 
No.  XXIX.  p.  180.  1.  26.  read  apjo-Toroxj/Of. 


THIS    DAY    IS    PUBLISHED, 

In  Octavo,  zcith  the  Plates  separate  in  Folio,   \l.  8s. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

ILLUSTRATIVE   OF  THE   BATTLE   OF   PLAT^A  ; 

Consisting  of  Plans  of  the  Plain  and  City  of  Plataea,  of  Plans 
of  Eleuthera,  iEnoe,  and  Phyle,  and  a  View  of  Eleuthera,  from 
Drawings  made  on  the  spot,  by  T.  Allason,  and  engraved  by 
Cooke. 

accompanied  by  memoirs 

Read  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  of  tlie 

Institute  of  France. 

By  JOHN  SPENCER  STANHOPE,  F.  R.  S. 

And  Acad.  Inscrip.  and  Bell.  Lett.  Instit.  Paris  Corresp. 

Priuted  for  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemaiie  Street. 
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TO  VOLS.  XV.  AND  XVI. 


Accents  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, By  Pasor,  xv.  39 

Account  of  the  studies  pursued  at  Cam- 
bridge, XTi.  1 

Admonita  locorum,  a  Latin  Poem,  xv. 
364 

Adversaria  Literaria,  xv.  I3i,  362. 
xvi.  183.  405 

JEgyptus,  Cambridge  Tripos,  xvi.  291 

JElian,  emendations  on,  xv.  359 

Age  of  the  Vestals,  xv.  200 

ylg-g-ar,  meaning  of  the  word,  xv.  198 

Ajax  of  Sophocles,  emendations  on  the, 
XV.  368. 

Alcaic  Metres,  xv.  105,  221.  xvi.  49 

yln  aliquid  violentum  sit  diuturnnm? — 
an  detur  in  natur^  reriim  absoluta 
quiesf— qiiicquid  recipitur  ad  mo- 
dum  recipients,  recipiatur? — qnic- 
quid  recipitur,  ad  modum  recipientis 
recipiatur.'  xv.  362,  363 

^/c/wder,  XV.  13— fictitious  history  of, 
xvi.  88 

Algebra,  whether  it  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians.jcvi.  155 

AUa  VOX,  XV.  145 

^wacrcon  quoted,  XV.  105.  xvi.  225 

Andronicus  Rhodius  quoted,  xvi.  304 

Angerianus  quoted,  xv.  61 

Anka,  a  fabulous  Arabian  bird,  xvi,  91 

Annates  Encyclop6diques,  announcement 
of  the,  XV.  380 

Annius  Viterbensis,  account  of  his  forge- 
ries, xvi.  131.  140 

Antei,  anteMc,  remarks  on  the  words, 
XV.  346 

'Av9f<e,  primitive  meaning  of  the  word, 
XV. 299 

Antipater,  Epigram  by,  xv.  28 


Aphridun,  xv.  13— fictitious  liistory  of 
xvi.  89 

Apocrypha,  books  of  the,  xvi.  1£3 

Apollonius  quoted,  xvi.  166 

Appian  quoted,  xvi.  323 

Arabian  forgery,  xv.  279 

Ara  Vesta-,  XV.  129 

Arcadius  Grammuticus  MSS,,  xv.  165 
310  ' 

Arches,  use  of,  known  among  the  an- 
cients, xvi.  184 

Archidamus,  xv.  297 

Archilochus,  fragments  of,  xv.  216.  xvi. 
223 

Arist.  Quintilianus  quoted,  xvi.  101 

Aristophanes,  comments  on,  xv.  286. 
xvi.  33 

Aristotle  quoted,  xv.  2.5.  xvi.  345— vin- 
dicated, xvi.  7,  290— Ode  of,  xvi. 
308 

Arrian's  Periphis,  xv.  317 

inscription  on  ihe  tomb  of,  xvi. 

404 

Article  definite,  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, XV.  3 

AthencEus  quoted,  xv.  31,  34 

Atrium  Vesta,  xv.  262 

Attonitus,  in  Juvenal,  xv.  20 

Audax,  sense  of  the  word,  xv.  145 

Augustinus,  Anton,  quoted,  xvi.  140 

Authenticity  of  a  verse  in  Homer,  xvi, 
186 


B. 

Baal-hamon,  meaning  of  the  word,  xv. 

192 


INDEX. 
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Bacon  examined  and  criticised,  xvi.  12, 

288 
Bailey's,  I.,   discovery    in    Hierogly- 
phics, xvi.  319 
Bangnaaltm,  meaning  of  the  word,  xv. 

200 
Barbarovs  words,  use  of,  objected  to  in 

Bacon,  xvi.  293 
Barrows  of  the  Troad,  xvi.  66 
BarthSlemy  quoted,  xv.  252 
Bennet  Langton's  Greek  Letter,  xv.  375 
Bentley,  Dr.,  quoted,  xvi.  123— letter  to 

G.  Richter,  xv.  171 
Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  quoted,  xv.  89 
Bible  Society,  account  of  the  progress 

of  the,  xvi.  194 
Bibliotheca  Classica,  announcement  of 

the,  xvi.  197 
Bodteus,  quoted,  xv.  35 
Bodley's,  Sir  Thomas,  Letter  to  Bacon, 

xvi.  13 
Boldness  of  expression,  xv.  61 
Bolinghroke,  Lord,  quoted,  xvi.  288 
Bonus,    malus,      applied     to     bodily 

strength,  xv.  24 
Bouyer,  quoted,  xv.  305 

's  notes  on  Callimachus,  xvi.  165 

Brbndstedt  quoted,  xv.  303 
Brucker,  quoted,  xvi.  280 
Buchanan,  Dr.,  quoted,  xv.  90 
Burney,  Dr.,  quoted,  xv.  146 


Casura,  on  the  ancient,  xv.  95 

Callimachus,  Notes  on,  xvi.  165 

Cambridge,  examination  for  a  Univer- 
sity Snholarship,  xvi.  180 — Prize 
Poem,  xvi.  167— Tripos,  (1789)  xv. 
83— Tripos,  (1803)  xvi.  291  -Uni- 
versity, xvi.  1,  314 

Carthage,  history  of,  xv.  116 

Casaubon,  quoted,  xv.  35 

Caspian  gates,  xv.  259 

Catalogue  of  books  published  at  Leip- 

*"  zig  fair,  extract  from  the,  xv.  376. 
xvi.  185 

Catullus'  and  Sappho's  Rhythms  com- 
pared, XV.  107 

Cauldron  of  Kkd,^y.  93 

Chaldcean  oracles,  xvi.  33S 

Chatterton,  xvi.  137 

Cfcera/ier's  crossing  the  Scamander,xvi. 
57 

Chinese  writing,  xvi.  22 
hrysostom,  St.,  quoted,  xvi.  167 

Church,  the,  compared  to  a  garden,  xv. 
193 


Cicero  quoted,  xv.  9J,  212 

Circumlocutions  frequent  in  Juvenal, 
XV.  19 

Claudian  quoted,  xvi.  166 

Climax  of  Love,  xv.  214 

Comments  on  Aristophanes,  xv.  286. 
xvi.  33 

Conjecture  on  Tweddell's  Epigram,  xv. 
368 

Corrections  in  tlie  Translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  xvi.  274 

Cottonian  Manuscripts,  account  of  the, 
xvi.  214 

Cowley  quoted,  xvi.  300 

Cowpei-  quoted,  xvi.  .355 

Croix,  De  Ste.  quoted,  xv.  120 

Curiosities  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii, XV.  305 

Cyrioiogic  Hieroglyphic,  xvi.  317 


D. 

Dalzel,  M.,  quoted,  xvi.  57 

Definitions  of  motion,  by  Aristotle  and 
Bacon,  xvi.  7 

of  the   Epigram,  by   Owen 

and  Johnson,  xv.  212  i 

Demon  of  Socrates,  controversy  on  the, 
XV.  205.  xvi.  160 

Derivation  of  Anted,  Posted,  Tntered, 
&c.  XV.  346 

Deviations  of  Phaedrus  from  certain 
rules  of  versification,  xvi.  83 

AiKaiucns,  meaning  of  the  word,  xvi. 
31 

Diodorus  Siculus  quoted,  xvi.  207 

,   Remarks    on     some 

passages  of,  xv.  372 

Dio  Cassias  quoted,  xv.  266 

Diomedes  Grammaticus  quoted,  xv.  101 

Dionysius  Halicarnassceus,  xv.  125.  263 

Dissertation  on  the  hieroglyphic  cha- 
racters, xvi.  313. 

Distances,  how  measured  by  the  an- 
cients, xvi.  263 

Druids,  researches  on  the,  xvi.  207 

Duties  of  the  VestaU,  xv.  264 


E. 


Edda  quoted,  xv.  91 

Elements  of  the  Metric  Doctrine   by 

Prof.  Hermann,  xv.  79 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  xv.  117 
Elisions  in  Latin  Poetry,  xvi.  355 
Elocution,  boldness  of,  xv.  71 
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English  ti-anslatiun   from    Timocreon, 
XV.  313 

Epigram,  in  the  maimer  of  the 

ancient  Greek  Epigram,  xv.  215 

'EvTeXex^ia,  n»eaning  of  the  word,  xvi.  8. 
Epigram,  ancient,  xv.  212 

by  Latoinus,  xvi.  186 

by  iVl^naae,  xvi.  185 

Gnek  and  Latin,  xvi.  178 

Epilogue  to  the  Eunuchus,  xv.  159 
Epitaph  on  Or.  Vincent,  xvi.  200 

on  I'iniocreon,  xv.  315 

Esoteric  Woi>hip,  xv.  120 
Etymology  oftlie  word  adiilari  xv.  147 
Euhemerus,  system  of,  xv.  117 
Euripides  i\uote6,  xvi.  182 
Euslathius  quoted,  xv.  33 
Etremond,  St.,  quoted,  xvi.  203 
Explanatory  remarks   on  tlie   Song  of 

Solomon,  xv.  189 


F. 


Fables,  new,  of  Phadrus,  xvi.  88 

Facciolati  quoted,  xv.  347 

Faernus'  attempt  to  construe,  in  a  more 
elegant  metre,  a  fable  of  Phaedrus, 
xvi.  77 

Figures,  boldness  of,  in  Horace,  xv.  72 

Fischer  quoted,  xv.  .'505 

Fleet  of  Xerxes,  xv.  296 

Flight^of  Hector,  xvi.  70 

Flonis  Christianus  quoted,  xv.  32 

Fontal  fathers  in  the  Chaldaic  Doc- 
trine, xvi.  336 

Forcellinus  quoted,  xv.  148 

Force,  true,  of  the  middle  Verb,  xv. 
304 

Forgeries,  account  of  Literary,  xvi.  123 

Fortune  of  Carthage,  xv.  115 

Foster  quoted,  xv.  97 

Fragmentis,  de,  Poetarum  minornm 
Grajcorum,  XV.  216 


G. 

HalFs,  M.,  various  publications,  xv.  176 

Gais/ord  quoted,  xv.  105 

Gajado,  H.,  xvi.  141 

Gelasius,  decree  of  the  Pope,  against 

the  Apocryphal  Books,  xvi.  132 
Gellius,  A.,  quoted,  xv.  260 
Gell's,  Sir  Wm.,  Itinerary  of  the  Mo- 

rea,  xv.  156 
Geography,  ancient,  xvi.  257 


Gianni,  an  Italian  Improvisatore,  xv. 

250 
Tpd^iov,  meaning  of  the  word,  xv.  34 
Greek  accents  of  the  New  Testament 

by  Pasor,  xv.  39 
and  Latin  Epigrams,  xv.  317. 

xvi.  178 

constructions,  in  Horace,  xv.  78 

Epigram,  xv.  212 

Epigram,  by  J.  Tweddell,  xv. 

180 
Letter,  by  Bennet  Langton,  xv. 

375 

Lines  of  J.  Scaliger,  xv.  367 

Lines,  a  translation  from  Shak- 

speare,  xvi.  178 

—  Poem  on  hunting,  xv.  237 

Sapphic  Ode,  xv.  315 

Greeks,  Improvisation  among  the,  xvi. 

96 
,  superiority  of  the,  in  arts  and 

sciences,  xvi.  145 
Grove-PVorship,xv.  88 
Gryphiudaa,   Greek   Hexameters,   xv. 

237 
Gwarchanau,  xvi.  207 


H. 

Hafez  quoted,  xv.  94 

Hamilton,  Count,  quoted,  xvi.  285 

Hannibal's     remarkable     exclamation, 

XV.  116 
Hardouin  quoted,  xvi.  143 
Harleianus  Codex,   xv.  14,  292.    xvi. 

119,  309 
Heber,  M.,  quoted,  xv.  205.  xvi.  161 
Hebrew  Criticism,  xv.  189 
Heinsius,  D.,  quoted,  xv.  61 
Henoch  called  Esdris,  xv.  12 
Henry  the  Fifth's  invocation  to  Sleep, 

in  Shakspeare,  translated  into  Greek. 

verse,  xvi.  178 
Hermes   Trismegistiis,   works    of,  xvi. 

124 
f/ermocrofes  of  Syracuse,  xv.  297        ^ 
Herodotus  quoted,  xv.  6,  90,  256,  298 
Heroes  of  Ossian,  xvi.  348 
Hesiod  quoted,  xvi.  300 
Hcyne,  Prof.,  quoted,  xv.  335.  xvi.  58 
Hieroglyphics,  Egyptian,  xvi.  313 
Historian,  the  character  of  Plutarch  as 

an,  xvi.  281 
Histyicus  quoted,  xv.  297 
Holy-days,  xv.  368 

Homeric  and  Icelandic  Poetry,  xv.  352 
——  Descriptions,  xv.  326.  xvi. 

57 
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Homer's  knowledf!;e  of  human  nature, 

XV.  S!98.  xvi.  345 
Horace,  liappy  i)oIdness  of,  xv.  61 
,    Observations     on     Ode   29. 

Book  3.  of,  xvi.  383 
■ ,  strict  and  accurate  versification 

of,  XV.  224.  xvi.  55 

quoted,  xvi.  i>25 

Huetius,  J5p.,  quoted,  xv.  97 
Horsley  quoted,  xv.  65 
Hyde  quoted,  xvi.  94 
Hi/erokerijx,  xv.  121 


lartihic  metre  of  Pliaedrus,  xvi.  74 
Images,  boldness  of,  in  Horace,  xv.  68 
Improiisatiiin  among  tlie  ancients,  xv. 

249.  xvi.  96,  357 
Jncisio,  XV.  102 

Induction,  reasoning  by,  xvi.  303 
Iiighlramius,  C,  xvi.  139 
Inscriptions,  fictitious,  xvi.  138 
•  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii, XV.  322,  324 
of  tlie   Diocletian  column 


at  Alexandria,  \v.  161 
Roman,  at  Tarragona,  xvi. 


. Orohomenian,  xvi.  402 

on  tlie  tomb  of  Arrian,  xvi. 

404 
Jol  debetlata,  a  Latin  Ode,  xvi.  175 
Italian  Improvisatori,  xv.  249 


Jamee  quoted,  xv.  94 

Jerusalem,  an  English  Poem,  xvi.  167 

Juvenal,  renu.rks  on,  xv.  18 

K. 

Keedaar,  meaning  of  t'ue  word,  xv.  195 
Kuster,  wlit-ther,  first  discovered  the 

true  force  of  the  middle  Verb,  xv. 

304 

L. 

Lansdowne    Manuscripts,    account   of 

the,  xvi.  214 
Latin  Dib.tichs,  xv.  368.  xvi.  186 

lines  on  the  death  of  Savonarola, 

xvi.  185 

Ode,  xvi.  175 

NO.  XXXII.    a.  Ji. 


Latin  Poem  on  tlie  Matlieniaticians,  xv  . 
86 

Poem    on    the  violation   of  St. 

Denys'  tombs,  xvi.  4S 

Lalomus,  Epigram  by,  xvi.  186 

Laurentius  Toscanus,  Epitaph  of,  xvi. 
185 

Leake's,  Col.,  reply  to  a  French  note 
inserted  in  the  Class.  Jomn.,  \v.  161 

Lennep  quoted  and  opposed,  xv.  304 

Letter,  Critical,  of  E.  H.  Barker,  to 
Th.  Gaisford,  xv.  216.  xvi.  'J17 

ot  Bentley,  R.,  to  G.  Richtcr, 

XV.  171 

,  latin,  of  Boissonade  to  Bar- 
ker, XV.  311— of  Gail  fj.  B.)  to  the 
Ed.  on  the  city  of  Olvmpia,  xvi. 
201 

Libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
xvi.  5 

Liteiary  forgeries,  xvi.  123 

Intelligence,  xvi.  410 

Licy,  emendations  on,  xv.  368 — obser- 
vations on,  XV.  115  —  quoted,  xv. 
21,  263.  xvi.  237 

Longecifij  of  lui'n  of  letters,  xv.  207 

Longinus  quoted,  xv.  61 

Lots,  divination  by,  xvi.  207 

Lucan  quoted,  xv.  67.  7§ 

Lucian,  some  passages  of,  explained, 
XV.  151.  xvi.  232 — quoted,  xvi.  167 

Lytic  Verses,  Latin,  by  J.  B.  xv.  365 


M. 

Machinery  of  Ossian's  Poems,  xvi.  350 
Macrobius  quoted,  xv.  124.  xvi.  217 
Mallet,  M.  quoted,  xvi.  286 
Munihance  Lectiones,  xv.  171 
Martial,  inventor  of  the  IVIodern  Epi- 

grammatic  Style,  xv.  213 
Murullus  quoted,  XT.  68 
Measures,    ancient  and   modern,  xvi. 

264 
Memoir,  Extract   of  a,  relative  to  the 

Translation  of  the    Scriptures,  xvi. 

194 
Menage,  Epigram  by,  xvi.  185 
Men  of  Letters,  Longevity  of,  xv.  207 
Meicurialis  Prolusio,  xvi.  'J-24 
Metallic  mirrors  used  by   the  Greeks, 

xvi.  152 
Metrical  lines  contained  in  Latin  aft4 

Greek  Prose,  xv.  181.  xvi.  354 
Metrical  Doctrine,  xv.  80 
Middle  Verb,  xv.  .304 
Milton,  falsely  accused   of  PiagiarisuJ, 

xvi.  135 
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Modern  opiiMons  roiicerning  the  Troad, 

XV.  :V26.  xvi,  57 
3Johaminc'iles,  a  Latin  Poem,  xv,  344 
Moses,  Remarks  on    tlie  Introduotory 

Chapters  of,  xvi.  '>7o 
Mittion,  Ideas  of  Aristotle   and  Bacon 

oonieniin!:,  xvi.  7.  15 
Mhller  (jiioted,  xv.  168 
3i!(reliis  quoted,  xv.  64 
Muscnis,  Pseudonymous  ^\'orks  of,  xvi. 

126 
Mutilation  of  the  statues  of  Hensics,  xv. 

2'.?6 
Bhjih  of  J'acchiis,  \v.  119 
Myti'j>l'),s:iciil  persons  in  the    Egyptian 

Idolatry,  xv.  'J9 
Blijlkological    JMisreliaiiy  on  jMercury 

and  his  functions,  xvi.  2i'4 
Mynjrian  Archipolosy,  Lines  extracted 

iVom   tlie,  and   connnenlcd    on,  xvi. 


N. 


No>}nii-s  quoted,  xv.  121 

A'mAov",  Remarks  on  the  word.  xv.  149 

Nuniie3ins  quoted,  xv.  29 


O. 


Oilyn'iea;  Coliatio,   xv.  292.    xvi.  119, 

309 
Oli/mpia,  wlietlier  it  ever  existed  as  a 

city,  xvi.  201 
Oracles,  Collection  of  the   Chaidasan, 

xvi.  S.33 

■ of  Zoroaster,  xvi.  338 

Orc/£om<'nin7i  Inscription,  xvi.  402 

Oriknl,  XV.  368 

Oriental  learning,  xvi.  146 

Orpheus      Fragments    of,      xvi.     217 

Poems  attributed  to,  xvi.  125 

Ossian's    Poems,    xvi.    136 

Tcmora,  critique  on,  xvi.  344 

Ovid  quoted,  xv.    22.   38.  65.    74.   94. 

124.  212.  239.  xvi.  228.321 


Palm-tree,  xv.  2 
Tldirvpos,  quantity  of,  xv.  23 
Parallelisms  between  ancient  and  mo- 
dern writers,  xv.  300 
Pasigrapluj,  history  of,  xvi.  22 


Pa/;'icJ««  quoted,  xvi.  12.) 

Pau.Siinias  quoird,  xvi.  210 

Percy.  Lady,  quoted,  xvi,  9 

Perinnius  quoted,  xvi.  11 

Peutingeiiun  Tai)le,  xvi.  257 

Ph(E(lrus,  ftletres  of,  xvi.  74 

,  new  fables  of,  xv.  1^1 

(paphs,  sense  of  the  woid,xv.  30 

Fhegnamatjike,  meaning  of  the  word, 
XV.  199 

Phileta;,  xv.  216 

PhUitlogic  Researches,  xvi.   109.  275 

Philolngue,  announcement  of  tiie,  xvi. 
192 

Phaiiix,  Researches  on  the,  xv.  1.  xvi. 
38 

Photius,  an  important  passage  of,  cor- 
rected, xvi.  398 

Phrynicus  quoted,  xv.  29 

Pihdarus,  xv.  6d  ' 

Plato  quoted,  XV.  299.  xvi.  102.  163 

Pliny  quoted,  xv.  87.  xvi.  206 

Plotinus  quoted,  xvi.  280 

Plutarch  qnoted,  xv.  128.  257.  265 
xvi.  97.  322 

Character  of,  as  an  histo- 
rian, xvi.  278 

Potticid   argumentations,    xv.  362 

improvisation  among  the  an- 
cient Greek's,   xv.   249.     xvi.   96. 

pride,  xv.  64 — 

Poetry,  force  anil  respect  of,  in  ancient 
Greece,  xvi.  100 

Poetry  of  Bacon,  xvi.  307 

Po/i/</ifis»H,  whetlier  the  Gods  of,  were 
considered  as  men  Deitied,  xv.  117 

Pompeii,  xv.  320 

Pope,  The,  and  the  Jlamen  Jovis,  xvi. 
352 

Pope  fjuoted,  xvi.  183.  300 

Porphyrins  quoted,  xvi.  12 

Port-Royal  Grammar  quoted,  xv.  98 

Posted,  Posteaqudm,  Posthiic,  Postilla. 
Remarks  on  the  words,  xv.  346 

Priscian  qnoted,  xv.  104 

PririUges  of  the  Vestals,  xv.  266.  xvi. 
321 

Prize-Poems,x\i.  167. 

Prizes  a^^arded  by  the  French  Aca- 
demy, xvi.  201. 

the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, xvi.  4.  315 

Prologue  to  the  Eunuchus,  xv.  158 

Psellus,  the  Chaldaic  Dogmas  exposed 
by,  xvi.  .335 

Puerility,  Plutarch  reproached  with, 
xvi.  286, 

Punishment  of  the  Ve.stals,  xvi.  325 
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Q'tadraf^aimalia  Carinina  xv.  3G6 
Quantiltj,  Variation  of,  among  Uie  La- 
tin Poets,  xvi.  352 
Quintilian  quoted,  xv.  CA.  97 


Hacine,  Linos  of,  translated  into  Greek 
\>rse,  xvi.  356 

Eare  and  new  expressions  used  by  Ho- 
race, XV.  77 

Reid{Dv.)  quoted  and  opoosed,  xvi. 
12.  '295 

Rainel  quoted,  xvi.  62 

Hcply  of  a  Frencliniun  to  M.  Royd's 
articles,  concerniuj.'  sonic  verses  of 
Voltaiieand  Racine,  xv.  361.  —  to 
Colonel  Leake,  on  the  Inscription  of 
the  Diocletian  column  af  Alexan- 
dria, XV.  374.— Scivvoia,  xv.  363 

Researrlies  made  in  tiie  nans  of  Pom- 
peii XV.  320 

Resemblance  of Ofs'inn'sTenwra  to  the 
greatest  Epic  Poems,  xvi.  344 

Revenue    of   the  Thracian    Kings,  xv. 

Rliupsodisls,  antiquity  of,  xvi.  35'.) 

Rivahhip  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, xvi.  5 

R'uers  of  the  Troad,  xvi.  57 

Roherts,  Mr.  Answer  to  a  Correspon- 
dent of  the  Class.  Journ.  xvi.  272 

Roch,  a  fabulous  bird,  xvi.  91 

Rowley,  T.  Poems  attributed  to,  xvi. 
136 

Ruins  of  Pompeii,  xv.  320 

Russian  Bible-Societv,  xvi.  195 


S. 


Sale  of  Count  McCarthy's  Library,  xv. 

220 
Supphic  metres,  XV.  105.  221.  xvi.49 
Sapplio,  emendations  of  the  Poems  of, 

XV.  157 
Sai-iinarola,  I.  Latin  Lines  on  the  Death 

of,  xvi.  185 
Scaliger,  Greek  Hues  by,  xv.  307 
Schecoiali,   meaning  of  the   word.  xv. 

194 
Sckmid's  J.  M.  Pasigraphy,  xvi.  27 
Schneiiler  quoted,  xv.  .'361 
tsckuxigkauser  quoted,  xv.  33 


Science  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chalde- 
ans, xvi,l48.  262 

Scholarship  Fxamiuation  for  a  Cain- 
bridse,  xvi.  ','80 

ScviptiDcs  Sacred,  xvi.  194 

Seatnnian  Prize-poem,  xv.  269 

Sec^indus,  Johannes  quoted,  xv.  67 

Sensual  views  ascribed  to  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  XV.  190 

Sern'ca  the  Philosophfr  quoted,  xv. 
til.  216 

ServiKs  Grammaticus  quoted,  xv.  34. 
101 

Shitdi-reeke,  meaning  of  the  word,  xv. 
197 

Shakspeare's  Invocation  to  Sleep  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  xvi,  178 

ShipicreckofSt.  Puul,an  English  Poem, 
XV.  269 

Simile,  Remarks  on  a,  of  Homer,  xvi. 
183 

Similnrify  of  Worship,  in  different  parts 
of  tlic  Pas;an  world,  xv.  88.  205 

Sinioiiiiles,  fragments  of,  xvi.  218 

Simmah  ;  a  Persian  bird,  xvi.  94 

Skupheion,  meaning  of  the  word,  xv. 
l.iO 

'S.aixc-pv^,  i»  Plutarch  :  a  false  reading, 
for  aiAXpavris,  xv.  311 

Socrates,  whether  he  actually  affirmed 
that  he  received  advice  from  a  spiri- 
tual iUid  snptniutural  being,  xv.  203. 
xvi.  160 

Sodalitates,  xv.  147 

Solinus  quoted,  xv.  7 

Song'  of  Solvmnn,  Remarks  and  Expla- 
nations  on  tlie,  xv.  189 

Sophocles  quoted,  xv.  299 

Sotudean  Verse,  xv.  112 

Sothic  year,  xv.  8 

Spondaic \tises,  xvi.  353 

Suetonius  quoted,  xvi.  325 

Stanley's  ^otes  on  Callimachus, xvi.  165 

Statins  quoted,  xvi.  226 

Statues  of  Marsyas,  xv,  300 

Slillingfleet,  Bp.  xvi.  123 

Suicide,  The,  a  translation  from  V. 
Bourne,  xv.  366 

Superiority  of  the  ancients,  xvi.  6 

Superstition,  ancient,  xv.  123.  xvi.  206 

Sura  quoted,  xvi.  208 

Symbolic  Hieroglypliic,  xvi.  317 


Table  of  Prosody,  for  the  Alcaic  me- 
tre, xvi.  51 
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Table  on  (he  ancient  inensures,  relative 
to  the  Eiiiilisli  loot,  xvi.  '^of 

Tacitus  quoted,  xv.  7.  89.  92.  xvi.  211 

Tarragona,  Roman  inscription  at,  xvi. 
397 

Teemor's  Treatise  on  omens,  xvi.  209 

Telescopes  Conjecture  on  the  antiquity 
of  their  invention,  xvi.   Ijl 

Temple,  Sir  W.  quoted,  xvi.  6 

Testament,  Corrections  in  the  common 
translation  of  the  new,  xvi.  274 

Th  (English)  pronounced  by  the  Ice- 
landers, XV.  296 

Thebes,  a  well-regulated  city,  xv.  299. 

TkeogniSfimgments  of,  xv.  220.  xvi.  217. 
224 

TJwt,  Books  of,  xvi.  i50 

Timocn'on's  Poetical,  (iastrononiic,  and 
Pngilistic  abilities,  xv.  31-i 

Tomft  of  Ilus,  xvi.  68 

Translation  of  Arrian's  Periplns,  con- 
troversy on  the,  XV.  317 

Translations  in  Greek  verse,  xvi.  356 

Tiial  by  Ordeal,  xv.  366 

Troad,  criticism  of  modern  opinions 
concerning  the,  xv.  326 

Tropic  Hieragl3rj)hic,  xvi.  317 

Tweddell  John,  early  attempt  of  in 
Greek  verse,  xv.  180 

Tweddell,  xv.  .368 

Tyrwhilt  quoted,  xv.  99 


U. 


Uuivfrsiiy  of  Cdmbridge,  xvi.  1.  180 
Usurpation,  which  took  place  between 

the  reigns  of  Cambyses  and  Darius, 

XV.  300 


V. 

Valerius  Flaccus  quoted,  xv.  38 
I'airerius  quoted,  xvi.  142 


Venaarah,  meaniii'/  of  the  word,  xv.  195 

Fersipcution,  ancient,  xv.  96 

Vestals,  Observations  on  the,  xv.  257. 

xvi.  321 
Vesta,    vvliether   she  represented    the 

comforts    of  a  Domestic    life,  xv. 

124 
Vasta,  Worship  of,  xv^  123.'  257.    xvi. 

321  ^ 

F/V/hw,  Epitaph  of,  xv.  367 
Villoison,  De,  quoted,  xv.  122 
Vindication  6t'  M.  Clavier's  character, 

XV.  384 
Violatvm    of  ike    tomhs  at  St.   Denis, 

Latin  Poem  on  th«,  xvi.  43 
Virgil  quoted,  xv.  124 


W. 


Wagner  quot<^d,  \v.  220 

iValckenaiir  on  ancient  Geography,  xvi. 

257 
Wallis,  Dr.  quoted,  w.  146 
IVo^ds   omitted    by   H.  Stephens,    xr. 

166.— xvi.  31 


Xenophon  quoted,  xvi.  162. — announce- 
ment of,  published  by  M.  Gail,  xv, 
175 


Yntana  ;  a  Chinese  bird,  xvi.  90 
Vercckny'tke,  meaning  of  the  word,  xvi. 

201 


Z. 

Zoroaster,  Oracles  of,  xvi.  338 


End  of  Vol.  XVI, 
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